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The INTRODUCTION: 4 
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23 * 


5E now enter upon the greateſt Article within the 
/ Compaſs of the Farmer's Buſineſs ; a Subject | 
* of the utmoſt Concernment and Importance to A 
| the Publick, as well as to his private Conſidera- 7 
tian; and though the moſt continually practiſed of any, the - 
leaſt underſteod of all. 

We have throughout this Work endeavoured to acquaint 
our Huſbandman with the Reaſons of his ſeveral ice 
and ſhall more particularly than on any other Occaſion, at- 
tempt it here; Coons there is no Part in which Improve- 
ments are more wanted, nor any in which they are ſo eaſily 

made: while at the ſame Time they are in this Article of 
m_ greater, and more general Advantage than in any 
other. 

There is but one Way of rationally ſetting about Im | 
ments in Huſbandry : is is by me — as — 
obſerving the Practice of others, and applying what may be 
diſcover d from ſuch reaſonable Experience, to other and far- 
* r rere | 
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. + and this only, we ſhall endeavour to enlarge 


to eſtabliſh ſome new 
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It is for this Reaſon we have hitherto been careful to ex- 
plain the Nature of the ſeveral Operations we have deſcribed, 
that they might ſerve not as Guides by which to work, 
but as Principles whereon to reafon : and it is by this Method, 
Knowledge 
of the Farmer on this moſt important Head; that he may 
know in what Manner to undertake whatever Reaſon and the 
Conſequences of others Experience, ſhall ſhew him to be 
racticable, at the fame Time that it points out the certain 
tility and Advantage of it when atchieved. 
We have in the four preceding Books inſtructed him in the 
ing and planting his Farm ; omitting, as we hope, no 
ela Knowledge on thoſe Subjects: he is therefore now pre- 
pared to enter upon the Tillage of his Land; and ing 
to the general Information conveyed under the ing 
Heads, he is to conſider by what Method that may be ſet a- 
bout to his beſt ——_— 
The old Practices of Huſbandry had their Uſe, for every 


Kind of Tillage adds to the natural Fertility of the Ground; 


but in the Courſe of an Employment followed by ſo many 
Perſons, in ſo many Places, and for fo loog a Paried of Time, 
it is not to be doubted but Improvements muſt have been 
made. To reſolve to adhere only, to the old Methods, were 
to ſhut the Door 
have been propoſed among the new, were to perplex inſtead 
of informing ourſelves by Experience. 

All Sciences are rude and imperfect at firſt, and they by 
Degrees refine and arrive at more Perfection. The greateſt 
Advances are made in them by frequent Practice; and none 
admits ſo continual Experience as this. Among the many 
who follow it, the far greater Part think no farther than to 


-tmitate.the Labours of their Fathers: and of thoſe who have 


had the Spirit to purſue the Subject farther, too great a Part 
have been carried 4 by Fancy, and have laboured rather 

yſtem, than to add to real Knowledge. 
Theſe are to be little regarded: but, on the other hand, too 


much Reſpect cannot be ſhewn to thoſe who have followed 
Utility in their Studies, and adhered to Truth in the delivering 


the Refult of them to the Publick. *Tis from theſe we are 


to hope for real Improvements in this Art; and we ſhall find 


in their Writings the beſt Foundation on which to build our 
reaſonable Attempts for the carrying Agriculture to a greater 
Perfection. 5 „ | 

Among the Writers who may be uſeful in furniſhing In- 


_— tor the Improvement of this Art, there is not one 


- who 


againſt Knowledge ; and to admit all that F 
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dicted by Experience. 


deal that is new, and in the 


numerable Hints for Improvements, 
them himſelf to a 


| higheſt uſeful ; but there 
are Faults as well as Excellencies in his Book, and while we 


give it the due Praiſe, we are to caution the Reader againſt 
too cloſe an Adherence to all its tions. 


This Author had a great deal of Exper: the true and 
rational Source of all Knowledge on this Subject; and he had 
directed his Purſuits upon a new Plan. He. his furmſh'd in- 
ren bur ken 199 

t Degree of ion: is tod 
fond of the rr eſtabliſh ; and the new and 
uſeful Diſcoveries with which his Treatiſe abounds, are cloud- 
ed by vague 2 and often buried in a tedious Pro- 
lixity. This impartial Account we have thought it necellary 


do give of ſo late, and fo conſiderable, an Authot, to whom 
. we ſhall be obliged for a great deal of Nr 
the Subject which we are to treat in the preſent Part of the 


Work; whoſe uſeful Diſcoveries we intend to preſent to the 
Reader, without his Errors or his Partiality, as they have 


_ beena d or conderan'd by thoſe Forei who have a= 
do od the | 


Practice, and as 


ſtand or contra- 
It is to this ingenious Writer that we owe the Eſtabliſh- 


ment of Horſchoeing Huſbandry, practiſed in ſome Parts of 
 EnGLAnD at this Time, and with great Succeſs in many o- 


ther Countries. We ſhall treat this Improvement in the 
Cultivation of Land carefully, as it contains more real Matter 
of Uſe than any other which has been made: but in our Ob- 
ſervations on this Head, we ſhall form the Advice we ſhall 
give to the practical Huſbandman, not upon this or any one 
Author alone, but upon the Reſult of their ſevetal Opinions, 
and of the Experience of thoſe who have btought their Pro- 
polals, in whatever Branch, to Trial. By 2 + 
Mr. Du Hamer in his Treatiſe on Cultivation, has a- 
dopted what was. uſeful in Mr. TuLL,; adding what he 


farther diſcovered, and retrenching his Errors : what he did 


by Mr. TuLt we ſhall do by him. It is thus the Writings of 
one Author are made uſeful by the Labours of another. 
The Horſehoeing Huſbandry to be deſcribed in the f 


. Ing Chapters, ſeems to have owed its Origin to a long ne- 


" 228 
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| 2 fed Pallage quoted by Mr. Evnt yx. The moſt cele- 
on api ng Wc not the moſt read; the Paſſage is 
this. "Take ſome of the moſt barren Earth you can | 
powder it well, _ it abroad for a Year, ſtirring it 
about frequently: it will become fo fertile as to receive and 
"nouriſh. a Fo the Hivits; and will cauſe all Herbs to 
proſpet in the moſt exalted Degree, and foreigh ones to bear | 
their Fruit as kindly as in their natural Climates.” _ 
If we add to this remarkable Quotation the Contrivance for 
. ſowing, invented by LuCATELLo, an ITALian, and pub- 
' liſhed in the ſixtieth Number of our Philoſophical Tranfac- 
tions, which in the eſſential Points agrees perfectly with that 
: Berben by Mr. Turr; — _ _ that the Foundation of 
ö ſince laid, and ſhall 
wonder tat what had Nen n o plainly delivered in Books, was 
not before brought to Practice. | 
Tube Uſe that has been made of theſe Diſcoveries and In- 
ventions 18 and the Improvements that are now carrying 
on in many Parts of Euxorx, b —— Practice of Horſe- 
hoeing Hu ry, ſhew the great of Books in proper 
Hands; nor does the Inventor or the riter deſerve more 
Praiſe, than the Perſon who hrings what they have deviſed i in- 
to real Practice. 

In our Conſideration of the Tillage of Land. we ſhall 
fully explain the great Improvement of Horſehoeing Huſban- 
dry, taking that lateſt invented Method firſt into Conſidera- 
tion, as there will be Opportunities of explaining the Nature 
of "Tillage more from it, than from any other; and as in or- 
der to the entering into the Advantages of this, or any other 
Method of Huſbandry pr , there ſhould be firſt con- 

veyed ſome general Knowl ve of the Nature of Cultivation, 
and of the Benefit the Farth re receives from it in the affordir 
Nouriſhment to Plants; we ſhall premiſe ſome general a 
icular Obſervations on this intereſting Head. For the 
tter underftanding of theſe, we ſhall begin with explaining 
to the Reader, who is not accuſtomed to theſe Refearches, 
the Nature of the Vegetables themſelves. 

In order to underſtand in what Manner Nouriſhment may 

be conveyed to the Roots of Plants, he ſhould firſt be ac- 
| 1 with the Nature of thoſe Roots which are to receive 

For this Reafon we ſhall follow the Method of thoſe 
| who have written moſt rationally on this Subject, and premiſe 
to our Obſervations on the Manner of cultivating Land, 


A 4 ſome Remarks upon the Nature and Texture of the ſeveral 
4 Tarts cf Plants as they regard the preſent Enquiry, con- 


ſidering 
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BOOK v. PART I, 
Of the Parts of Plants and their Nairifhment. 


CHAP. I Of the Roots of Plants, their Kinds and. 


7 are about to explain the Effect of Tillagez and we 


ſhall, in order to this, firſt give ſome Account of 'the 
Parts of Plants, and of the Manner in which they are nou- 
iſhed. Roots, ſo far as the Huſbandman is concerned in their 
Conſideration, may be divided into two Kinds: firſt, thoſe 
which ſpread under the Surface of the Ground, and ſecondly, 


thoſe which penetrate ſtraight down: the firſt of theſe we ſhall - 


— 


call ſpreading Roots, and the other tap Roots, and there will 
need here no farther Diſtinction. | 


The tap Roots plunge perpendicularly into the Earth, the | 


others, according to their Name, diſperſe themſelves every 
Way, at a ſmall Diſtance under the Surface. 
Thoſe Roots which firſt ſhoot from the Seed of a Plant, 


ſelves ſtraight downinto the Earth, and continue piercing deep. 
8 
ther. laces where the Soil is ſoft and deep, theſe Roots 


penetrate much farther down than is imagin'd. They will 
reach. many Yards into the Earth, if uninterrupted and un- 


injur'd. | | | 
When theſe Roots are hurt or cut, whether by Accident 


or Deſign, they change their Nature, and each divides into 
many others. This is an Obſervation not eaſily made in its 
full Extent, in Plants growing in the Earth, becauſe they 
cannot be taken up perfect; but Experiments made on ſuch 
as are rais'd in clear Water, ſet it in a very ſtrong Light. 
Such Trials have been made by the FxEncn in great Num- 
bers; they may be repeated and enlarged with Eaſe; and 
will not fail to let a great deal of new Light into the Doc- 


* 


All tap Roots puſh out certain Branches, or Fibres, which 
ſpread in an horizontal Direction; and theſe Branches are tlie 


more vigorous, the leſs they are buried in the Earth. The 


B 3 moſt 


3 * 


* 
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perpendicular Kind: they plunge them 
and deeper, till they find it too hard for their proceeding far- 
P 
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oſt ſtrong and ſerviceable therefore ſpread always near the 
a the Ground, and within that Depth of the Soil 
which is mov'd by the Plow and other Inſtruments of Huſ- 


' "Theſe are of the Nature of thoſe Roots which we call ho- 
rizontal. . Some Plants have, in this Manner, a main Body 
which runs ſtraight down, and Fibres growing from it ; others 
conſiſt of theſe ing Fibres only ; they e 

t Diſtance from the Plant: but in this Caſe they become 
Finall that they are hardly to be diſcovergd, eſpecially when 
they are of the Colour of the Earth among which they he, as 
theſe very ſmall Fibres commonly are. | 

A Carrot appears to the incurious Obſerver to have only 
.one Root, which is long, thick, and perpendicular, with a few 
ſhort Fibres about it; yet it is found, on a more ſtrict Exami- 
nation, to ſpread a great Number of very fine and ſmall Fibres 
to a great Diſtance 22 Way. Theſe are its horizontal 
Roots, they are of the ſame Colour with the Earth amon 
which they run, and therefore they are not to be diſtinguiſhed 
but by a very ſtrict Examination. = 
I his is the Caſe with other Plants, as well as the Carrot, 
and nothing is eaſier than to be convinc'd of it by an Experi- 
ment which Mr. Tor propoſes. Let a Piece of new and 
firm Earth be dug in Form of a long and narrow Triangle. 
Let the Length of this Piece of Ground be twenty Yards, its 
HBreadth, at the Bottom of the Triangle, twelve Feet, and at 
the Top let ĩt terminate in a Point. In this Piece of Ground 
let there be twenty Turnips rais'd from Seed, and let the 
Ground be kept well hoed. Now when theſe Roots are grown, 
if the Turnip that ſtands firſt, or in the narroweſt Part, at the 
'Top. of the Piece, be as large as that which-ſtands at the Bot- 
tom, in the Middle of the broadeſt Part, it will be a Proof that 
the horizontal Fibres ſent out by theſe Roots, ſpread very little 
in ſearch of Nouriſhment ; for they cannot eaſily go beyond 
the Part that is dug. If the Turnips be gradually larger and 
larger from the Top, or narrow Part, to the Bottom, it will 
ſhew that a Turnip ſends out ſmall Fibres to a great Diſtance - 
in ſearch of Nouriſhment, and that it grows in proportion to 
the Diſtance they extend. This would ſhew that a Turnip 
ſends out Fibres to at leaſt ſix Feet diſtance every Way, for 
there is nothing elſe to make the laſt Root bigger than the 
others; and twelve Feet is there the whole Width of the 
Ground that is dug. But if the firſt Root, that is, that which 
grows in the narroweſt Part, be ſmall, and thoſe Roots which 

ollow it in a Line to the broader Parts, grow gradually * 


* 
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till about the Middle, and from thence to the broadeſt Part 
continue much the ſame in Size and Vigour; then it will be 

nd that a Turnip ſpreads its Roots three or four Feet every 
ay, according to the Breadth of the Piece of Ground where 
they have their Fall Bigneſs ; and that it ſends them no farther. 
| The Roots do not penetrate, at leaſt not in any conſiderable 
Manner, into the hard Ground at the Edges. of this Piece, 


where it has not been dug, This Experiment therefore, fop- 
g. 
em 


ofing this the Event, would ſhew the great Uſe of di 
| hoeing, or plowing about theſe Roots, for furniſhing th 
with Nouriſhment ; and it would ſhew, that be the Earth ever 
ſo well prepar'd, it is of no Uſe to them at a greater Diſtance 
than three or ſour Feet every Way; therefore we ſhould fee 
by this, how much Space is uſeful to be left about a Turmp. ' 
This Experiment may be extended to other Roots as well 
as Turnips, indeed to all other Plants whatſoever ; and it will 
ſhew, ſMiciently for all uſeful Purpoſes, to what Diſtance 
they ſeverally ſpread their Fibres, and how far the Earth is to 
be cultivated and left vacant for their Service : on this de 
the great Advantage of Horſchoeing Huſbandry, as will be 
ſeen in a ſucceeding Section. gy 


CHAP. II. Of the Extent of the Rovts of Trees. 


R. TuLL obſerves, that the Roots of the white Thorn 

Shrubs in an Hedge, which has a Ditch before it in the 

uſual Way, penetrate below the Bottom of the Ditch, run 

under it, and riſe again on the other Side, to the richer Soil 

which lies near the Surface, eſpecially if it have been wrought ; 
and then ſpread horizontally for more Nouriſhment. 

The ſame Obſervation has been made by Mr. Du Hamer, 
with ReſpeQ to a Row of Trees, which ſeem'd to be kill'd by 
a deep Ditch that was dug at a little Diſtance from them, in 
order to prevent their Roots from ſpreading into the neigh- 
bouring . but theſe Trees, in a little Time, ſent down 

their Fibres below the Bottom of the Ditch, which, when 
they had paſs d, they roſe again toward the Surface, and ſpred 
themſelves through the Soil that was wrought, to a great 
Diſtance every Way. The Trees had faded at firſt, upon the 
digging of the Ditch, but as ſoon as their new Roots had got 
into the good Ground, on the other Side, they recover'd. 

If a Ditch be dug lengthwiſe, at a ſmall Diſtance from a 
young Tree, and fill'd up with good Earth, the Roots of the 
Tree will ſoon get into it, and will follow tue Direction of the 

a 4 | Ditch, 
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Ditch, ig themſelves in the good Earth that fills it to 
a great Length. _ 

In the ſame Manner, when Trees are planted too deep in 
the Earth, they languiſh till they have ſent up their Roots 
into the upper Part of the Ground, where it is ſtir'd by Cul-, 
ture; but as ſoon as the gp there they revive and flou- 
riſh. The Folly of planting Trees too deep, appears very 
plainly from this Obſervation ; and when that Fault has been 
committed, and a 'Tree is ſeen to ſuffer by it, the beſt Method 
is to take it up and plant it again ſhallower. 

I have obſerved that of late Years the young Trees planted 
about Loxpox ſucceed worſe than * N a Part 
them dying altogether, and others loſing their Tops: upon 
examining into the Reaſon, I have generally found it to be the 
planting them too deep. One would ſuppoſe all the Arts 
ſhould be beſt * near = eras. v wh but that of 
ing is not : this Hint may perhaps be uſeful. 

Mk: and many other Obſervations, which might be cited, 
that the Roots of Trees ſpread to a t Diſtance, 
when they get into Ground that has been ſtirr'd, and that they 
will run a great Way, and take ſtrange Courſes to find it. 
The Roots of all Plants, Corn and Graſſes, do the ſame. 
Leaves are the Organs of Tranſpiration in Plants, Roots are 
"thoſe deſtin'd for attracting and drawing the Nouriſhment. It 
is evident that, in order to the Growth of a Plant, more Sa 
muſt be taken in than is tranſpir'd ; and as all Plants encreaſe 
in Growth, it is plain this is done. If we look upon the great 
Extent of Surface in the Leaves of Vegetables, the Organs of 
Tranſpiration, we cannot doubt but that the Fibres of their 
Roots, which are the Organs of Suction, muſt be extended in 
a like Manner. Reaſon ſhews that it ought to be ſo, and late 
Obſervations and Experiments ſhew that it is. It has been aſ- 
ſerted, that they run out in Length, as much as the Leaves 
2 in 8 e, although they are not ſo obvious to the 
e. 8 

But ſome Reſtriction is to be obſerved in this Aſſertion. 
Plants tranſpire only in the Day: on the contrary, during the 
Night, they revive and imbibe the Dews and Rains, and what 
they thus receive contributes greatly to their Growth and En- 
creaſe. We are to add alſo, that there is no Proof that either 
the Tranſpiration or Suction in Plants are proportioned to the 
Surfaces of the Parts; and, for aught that is hitherto known, 
an Inch of Root may imbibe a larger Quantity, than an Inch 
of Leaf tranſpires. | | 

But, however this may be, it is certain that the Roots of 
Plants 
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Plants extend to a great Length, much beyond what has here- 
tofore been imagi 


' CHAP. II. Of the Manner wherein the Roots of Plants im- 
bibt their Nouriſhment. | 


N the ſame Manner, as the LaQeal Veſſels in an Animal 

have their Openings in the Inteſtines for taking in the 
Chyle, the Roots of Plants have their Openings in their Lac- 

s, or more properly in their Sap Veſſels, on their Surfaces. 
But there is yet a great Difference. Animals can go about to 
ſeek their Food, and fill their Stomachs and Inteſtines, while 
Plants are obliged to ſpread their Roots in the Soil, where they 
ſtand toimbibe their Nouriſhment. It is neceſſary, for this 
Reaſon, that their Roots ſhould extend to a conſiderable Diſ- 
tance, otherwiſe they would quickly exhauſt the Earth that 
lies juſt about them. | 
We may carry this Compariſon ſomething farther : we ob- 
ſerve, that the Preſſure of the digeſted Food againſt the inner 
Surface of the Inteſtines, contributes, together with the pe- 
riſtaltick Motion of thoſe Parts, to the IntroduQtion of the 
Chyle, or nouriſhing Juice of Animals, into the Lacteals: 
— in the ſame Manner the Efforts which theſe ſmall Roots 
of Plants make, in extending themſelves among the ſmall Par- 
ticles of fine Earth, the Preſſure of the wrought Earth againſt 
the Roots, and the Re- action of the Roots againſt the Earth, 
as they encreaſe in Bigneſs, and as that cloſes after the break 
ing by culture, anſwers, in ſome Degree, to thoſe Motions in 
the Inteſtines, ariſing from their Reſiſtance and their periſ- 
taltick Undulation. 

To this, which is an Obſervation of Mr. Du Hamer, we 
may add another great Article in the Proceſs of the Roots of 
Plants obtaining their Nouriſhment, which is the Effect of 
Heat. There is Heat in all Things, in the Roots which are to 
receive Nouriſhment, and in the Earth which is to give it : 
and this Heat differs in Degree almoſt every Moment, as is 
ſeen by Experiments. Things expand with Heat, and they - 
contract with Cold: therefore they are expanding and con- 
tracting, more or leſs, every Moment. This gives Motion 
and Preſſure between the Roots and the ſmall Particles of 
Earth continually; and this will much better, than any other 
Means, ſhew the Analogy there is between the Nouriſhment 
of Plants and Animals. 

This is indeed the true Source of the Nouriſhment and 
Growth of Vegetables; and all that has been diſcovered by 
| | Mr. 
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Mr. TuLL, and thoſe who have followed his Train of Rea- 
Ons, joins to confirm it. Heat is the Cauſe of all Motion, 
and is doubtleſs the immediate Agent in the Hand of the 


Creator, for the keeping the whole Frame of Things in 
Order. 


What has been obſerved of the Action of the Particles of 
Earth upon the Roots of Plants, ſnews, in the ſtrongeſt Light, 
the Uſe of ſtirring and breaking the Ground by Culture, that 
the: Roots may the more eaſily make their ay through it. 
and hat i ay pref chem a3 it cles aſter the breaking 
Whatever be the Reaſon, Experience ſhews that Roots of 
Plants are always in the beſt Condition for obtaining Nouriſh- 
ment, where the Soil in which they run is light and fine, If 
two young Trees be pulled up, the one of which has grown 
in alight, and the other in a heavy and hard Soil, we ſhall 
— on Examination, that the Tree which had grown in the 

Soil, has but a ſmall Number of Roots, oF thoſe large 
— — ng; whereas that which has grown in a light Soil 8 
1 4— Multitude of Roots, and all ſmall and fine : and to 

farther, let a Tree be rais'd in pure 44 
4 where there is no Reſiſtance at all againſt the ſpreading 
of the Roats, and we ſhall perceive that they are all nothing 
more than the ſlendereſt Filaments. 

The Culture of a Soil therefore plainly occaſions the Roots 
of whatever is ſown in it to be much more numerous, and 
finer, than they otherwiſe would have been ; and Experience 
ſhews alſo, that it is not from the large and thick Roots, but 
from theſe ſmall and frne ones, that-Plants receive their prin- 
cipal Nouriſhment. | 

It has been faid, in a preceding Chapter, that when a Root 
zs cut it alters its Courſe and Direction. This is to be explained 
farther, and it gives the greateſt of all Proofs, of the Benefit 

Plants receive — the digging about them. When a Root 
of a Plant is cut off, it does not extend any farther immediately, 

or in its Form, or Courſe in Length; but it ſends out a great 
1 of ſmall and fine Fibres. Here are therefore, from 
the cutting off one Root, a Number of others produced, which 
are of the proper Kind for drawing Nouriſhment, and the 
Ground is at the ſame Time made ready to receive them, 
when this is done, in digging about the Plant. When the 
Huſbandman digs, or any other way divides the Ground near 
his Plants, he cuts or breaks off a great many of their Roots : 
and inſtead. of hurting them by this, we ſee from every one 
ſo broken, there grow a great Number of others more uſeful 
than the firſt. 

| CHAP. 
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HAP. IV. Of the Impertance and Uſe of the Lins - 
9 4 of Plants. * 1 


"EAVES, we have obſerved already, are in Plants, the 
Organs of Tranſpiration; theſe are ſo neceſſary to the 
ſt Part of Vegetables, that they cannot ſubſiſt without 
them. If we pull off all the Leaves of 3 
will commonly die. This indeed is not always the Conſe- 
quence of ſuch Loſs; 1 ſee Trees — 

'd of their Leaves b devouring Fs they 
= : moſt Trees * 


recover: but that is done _ and nd ts 
may 


if ſtripp'd at once. The 
on the Circumſtance. In ſome Conditions a Tree may be 
able to bear the Loſs of all its Leaves, and in others not, 
- Grew has ſhewn, that the Leaves of a Tree which are to 
burſt forth in Spring, are formed* in the Buds the | 
Autumn : they are at that Time very ſmall, but they are pro- 
portioned to their Uſe. 2 
Beſide theſe, which may be called the autumnal Leaves, 
there is a Reſerve in Plants for others : for when Mulberry- 
trees have been ſtripp'd of their Leaves to feed Silk Worms, 
in the Beginning of Summer, or when other "Trees have 
been render'd naked by Inſects, there grow another Quantity 
in the Place. This is a Proviſion of Nature in Favour of 
Trees and Plants, that they may not always periſh by the Loſs 
of ſo abſolutely neceſſary Parts. . 

- Grew diſcover'd, in examining the Leaves of Plants, that 
beſide the Network of longitudinal Fibres which form the 
Courſe of the Leaf, there are a Number of Veſicles fild 
with Air. From this Obſervation many have concluded, that 
the Leaves were the Lungs of Plants; that they receiv'd the 
Air from the Atmoſphere; that this Air made its Way through 
the Plant down to its Roots; and that it there produced an 
Effect upon the Sap receiv'd from the Earth, of the fame. 
Kind with that it occaſions in the Blood of Animals. 

Mr. Paix has alſo publiſhed a great Number of Experi- 
ments, which ſeem to favour this rine: he ſays, That 
on putting a whole Plant into the Receiver of an Air Pum , it 
2 immediately, on exhauſting the Air; but that if the 

oots alone be immers'd in the Receiver, and the Stalks | 
Leaves remain in the Air, which may be eaſily contrived by 
letting them out, and ſecuring the Opening with Wax, the 
Plant will remain alive a long Time. This was propoſed b 


the Author, and has been received by the Publick as a Proof 


of 
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of the Reſpifation of Plants, and that their Leaves are the 


he many Experiments made by Dr. Woopwarp, Mr. 
ors and Dr. HALzs, prove abundantly that the 
Leaves are of Tranſpiration, and that the greateſt 
Part of the Sap imbibed by the Roots, eſcapes through them. 
Indeed if we compare the Quantity of Sap that is taken in b 
the Roots and other with the Quantity that is let o 
by Tranſpiration, we find that the Remainder is what is left in 
the Subſtance of the Plant, and that if there be any other Ac- 
count in the Sap, it is inconſiderable. 

_ We know alſo that the Leaves of Plants do unbibe the 
Moiſture of Rains and Dews, and that this is very beneficial to 
the Growth. This is a plain Uſe of the Leaves, but we may 
extend their Benefit a little farther. | 

It is ſaid that the nutritive Juice receiving a certain Prepara- 
tion in the Leaves, is thence diſtributed throughout the 
whole Plant for its Nouriſhment : but this ſuppoſes the 
Circulation of the Sap in Plants, which is a Thing not proved 
by any Experiments: indeed it is a Fact very much to be 
doubted, not only becauſe it has been advanced without Proof, 
but becauſe there do not appear to be two Kinds of Veſſels in 
Plants, as Veins and Arteries in Animals; the one of which 
ſhould carry up the and the other bring it down again. 
All that there ſeems to be in the Motion of the Sap of Plants, 
is a Kind of tremulous and uncertain Undulation, owing to 
the different Temperature of the Air. 

Thoſe who argue for the Circulation of the Sap, ſay, That, 
according to the other Doctrine, it muſt be ſuppoſed to be 
prepared by Degrees as it riſes in the Plant; and that there is 
not any Experiment or Fact to prove, that it is in any greater 
Degree of Perfection in the upper than in the lower Parts of 
it. And it muſt be allowed ſurprizing, that the Sap received 
into the Roots of Plants, ſhould be at once ſo iu 2 re- 
pared as to ſerve all the Purpoſes of Vegetation, and be able to 
ſupply with proper Nouriſhment the ſeveral Parts of the Ve- 
getable. n this Plan of Reaſoning, and theſe ObjeQions 
nigh c bg 1 of a Circulation of Sap 

, that it is altogether nece for explaining Vegetation, 
to allow that it paſſes through the 1 thence 
through the Body of the Plant, and afterwards goes to the 
Leaves again; as the Blood in Animals returns to the Lungs, 
after having gone through every Part of the Body. This is a 
very ſpecious Reaſoning, but there wants Experiment to con- 
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firm A the contrary, innumerable Face ſtand + 
directly againſt it. | | . 

F T Reader ſees what is advanced on both Sides, and the 
Reaſons ; but he will find the Tranſpiration of the Leaves all 

t is proved with Certainty. 

2 a lar Office of the Leaves of 
Plants, Experiments ſufficiently ſhew, that they are of 'Bene- 
fit, and even of the greateſt Uſe and Neceſſity to the whole : 
this is the Huſband man's material Conſideration. 
lf one cut off half, or two thirds of the Leaves of a 
Tree that is full of Sap, we ſhall find that it will loſe its Sap 
in three or four Days after. The Bark which before 

_ eaſily ſeparate from the Wood, will then ſtick firmly "to | 

it; andit will be impoſſible upon the very Day after the Cut- 
ting off the Leaves, to perform many of thoſe 
in Gardening upon it, which 8 ht have been done while 
the Leaves were there. The — therefore made by 
taking away the Leaves only in part, is very evident to the 
Senſes. . 
A Willow, a Poplar, or any other Tree, but particularly 
thoſe of the ſoft Wood Kinds, will grow and flouriſh fora 
great many Years, and continue with a found Trunk, _ 


ed it be left to the Conrſe of Nature, and perm 
k 


eep its Head and its Branches; but, on the other hand, when 
one of theſe Trees has the Head cut off for ing, the 
Trunk quickly decays and grows hollow. This is fre- 
quently owing to the Wet that gets in at the Parts where the 
Head at firſt, or the Shrowds afterwards are cut off; but if 
ever ſo much Care be taken in the Shrowding, the Tree does 
not continue ſound as it would have done in its natural State; 
no Pollard Tree ever continuing firm and good in the Trunk, 
any proportionable Time to the ſame Kind of Tree left with 
its Head and top Branches. 'The Heads and high Branches of 
"Trees are what carry the great Quantity of the Leaves ; it is 
therefore plain from this Circumſtance, that the Leaves of 
Trees preſerve the very Trunk in Soundneſs. 

On the ſame Principle it is, that the Injuries of the Leaves 
of Corn affect the Ear. We ſee as ſoon as ever they are at- 
tacked by any Diſorder, the whole Plant declines. This N a 
Proof like the former, that the Leaves are a Part of the ut- 
moſt Importance to Plants of all Kinds, and' that the health- 
ful State of the whole depends entirely upon them. Not only 


the whole Plant ſuffers when they are taken off, but when 
they are only diſeaſed. | | 


From 
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From all this it that the Leaves of Plants, in 
whatſoever Senſe we conſider them, are of the utmoſt 
. portance to the whole: and as the Leaves are thus im ty 
are the ſmall Branches that fi them. It is for this 
Reaſon that Cutting, eſpecially if it be done too cloſe, is 
certain Deſtruction to the FxxN H Furze, and many other 
Shrubs ; and to the ſame Principle is to be referred the vaſt 
that is done to the Saintfoine, 1 F. N 
when they are permitted to be eat down too cloſely by Cattle; 
and — 2 while they are young. The . is of the 
fame Nature with that done to Trees by ſhrowding : they ſuf- 
fer by it extreamly while tender, though when their Roots are 
well formed, and have ſpread far into the Ground, they re- 
cover it. : | 
It is a common Cuſtom among our Huſbandmen, to turn 
in their Sheep upon their Corn Fields, when the young Blade 
is too rank: we ſhall in a ſucceeding Part of this Work, ad- 
viſe ſome Reſtrictions and Limitations to this Practice; and 
will be founded on this Principle, of the great and neceſ- 
. fary uſe of the Leaves to all Plants, and the Injury of cutting, 
or taking them off. | 
From theſe Conſiderations of the principal Parts of Plants 
with ReſpeC to their Growth and Nouriſhment, the judicious 
Huſbandman will naturally be led to the Reaſons of thoſe Ef- 
feQs he ſees ariſe from Culture: and underſtanding what he 
ſees, he will be able rationally to advance farther. We ſee bere 
that the Roots of Plants differ in their Forms, and we ſhall find 
, rr Dapnietins, that they alſo differ in their principal 
ſes. The tap Roots which penetrate deep into the Body of 
the Ground, ſerve to keep the 'Tree or Plant firm in its Place, 
and thoſe which ſpread horizontally in the upper Coat of the 
Earth, that is, the Soil, which is the Seat of Culture, ſupply it 
with Nouriſhment. One Kind therefore may be moſt need- 
ful to one Sort of Plants, and the other to another ; though 
every Plant in ſome Degree requires, and has the Aſſiſtance of 
both. Nature has given them according to theit ſeveral Oc- 
 caſions; the Oak and the Walnut have vaſt tap Roots to ſe- 
cure them from the Violence of the Winds, which elſe tak- 
ing ſuch hold againſt their ſpreading Tops, would tear them 
up out of the Ground ; while humbler Plants have the hori- 
zontal Roots moſt conſiderable, for ſupplying their uſeful 
Products, whether in Ear or whatever other Way with Nou- 
ent. | 
Nature anſwers different Purpoſes by the ſame . 
. 1 ten 
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often employs theſe tap Roots todraw Nouriſhment ;- for they 
are common in many Plants which have no great Head, as 
Saintfoin and Lucerne, and feveral others that might be in- 
ſtanced ; but in the general Courſe of Things, it is the other 
Uſe to which they principally ſerve. In the fame Manner, 
the ſpreading Roots which are particularly deſtined toſupply 
the Plant with Nouriſhment, aſſiſt alſo, and that very greatly 
in keeping it in its Place. 2 

With Reſpect to theſe ſpreading Roots, it will be found on 
Examination, that they grow to the greater Length as they 
run nearer the Surface of the Ground, becauſe they are there 
moſt within the Reach of Rains and Dews, and moſt under 
the Influence of the Sun's Rays : they alſo extend farther and 
wider in Proportion to the Condition of the Ground, and 
always run fartheſt where the Soil is moſt broken by Culture, 
for 'tis plain from repeated Experience, that all theſe Roots 


run out in Length, and multiply, in POD to the Eaſe 
they always puſh 


with which they make their Way: 
themſelves with the more Eaſe, the more” the Ground has 
been broken and render'd ſoft by Culture. | 
As to Leaves, we find that they are of the utmoſt 
tance to the Plant, and that on a double Account; as they 
diſcharge the Redundance of thoſe Juices that have been taken 
in by the Root, and as they contribute to its abſolute Increaſe 
alſo, by imbibing nouriſhing Matter from Rains and Dews 
themſelves. Theſe are two very different Offices to be per- 
formed by the ſame Organs, but we plainly perceive that it 
is thus Nature reciprocally uſes them. They diſc the 
— by Day, and they imbibe Moiſture during the 
t. - 
he Importance of the Leaves to the Plant is ſhewn a- 
bundantly by the Experiments and FaQts that have” been here 
mentioned; but whether any one of the Syſtems that have 
been propoſed be altogether true, at leaſt whether it contain 
the whole Truth, and explain the whole Uſe of thoſe Parts; 
25 not yet determined. We have for this Reaſon delivered 
them all, that the Reader may ſee in one ſhort View, what 
has been advanced for either Syſtem by its ſeveral Advocates, 
and may for himſelfdetermine by what he ſhall ſee in Practice, 
which is moſt right, or how far either. 5 
The whole has its Uſe in the Practice of Huſbandry. What 
has been laid down concerning Roots, is a Matter of imme- 
diate Concern in the Cultivation of every Kind of uſeful 
Growth whatſoever ; and the Knowledge of this Importanco 


of 
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of Leaves will be of no leſs Conſequence in the Conſideration 
of many of thoſe particular Vegetables, the Cultivation of 
which will be delivered in our Sixth Book ; and which not 
being ſo univerſally the ObjeQs of the Farmer's Care as the 
common Kinds of Corn, are not ſo well underſtood with Re- 
ſpe& even to the common Articles of their Management. 


CHAP. VI. Of the Nouriſbment of Plants. 


OTHING is more difficult than to ſay, what is the 
4 Nature of the nutritive Juice of Plants: no Qyeſtion 

has been more debated by Philoſophers, and none with leſs 
Succeſs. It would be natural to think that this might be 
_ diſcovered by the Nature of the ſeveral Subſtances we uſe as 
Manures ; but in Reſpect of theſe, we ſee the Effect only: 
this is very plain and obvious, but nothing is more hidden or 
difficult to find than the Cauſe. 

We have ſhewn in our Second Book what are the ſeveral 


_ Subſtances uſed as Manures, and from many of thoſe one 


would be led to ſuppoſe, that the Sap which is ſo evidently 
increaſed and enriched by them, conſiſted of Salts and Oils, 


and other Things ſuch as Chemiſtry is able to extract from 


theſe ſeveral Ingredients : but then the Effects of many of 
the more ſimple Kinds of theſe Manures, which are often 
equal to thoſe of the moſt ſeemingly powerful, ſhew that 
this is not the Caſe: and we are the more confirmed in this, 
when we conſider that bare Sands will ſupport many Plants; and 
that many others may be raiſed in pure Water: and that in ei- 
. . therCaſe they have the ſame Qualitiesand Virtues with thoſe of 
the ſame Kind raiſed in Earth, dreſſed with the richeſt Ma- 
nures. This leads one to imagine, that the Sap, or abſolute 
Nouriſhment of Plants, is in itſelf a Thing much more 
ſunple, than it would be natural otherwiſe to think ; and that 
it obtains all this Variety of Taſtes, Smells and Qualities 
from the Organs of the Plant. 
Mr. Turk is of Opinion, that the Nouriſhment, or, as 
he expreſſes it, the Food of Plants, is nothing but the Par- 
ticles of Earth reduced to a very fine Powder. Others have 
had Recourſe to Salts, as the great Article of the Nouriſh- 
ment of Plants; and many have called in Fire, Air, Water 
and Earth, to ſerve the ſame Purpoſe; ſome preferring one, 
and ſome another, according. to the Syſtems they choſe to fa- 
vour. But this has all been found imaginary, from the Re- 


ſult of frequent Trials; and if we can ſuppoſe the Matter 
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bo eqn See being reduced to a State of Solution 
in Water, or but 


of being ſo broken and divided by it, as to 
de in = Condition to be received into the fineſt Veſſels of 


Neuſom, us well as to the common Courſe of Things, in 
ſappoſing Earth itſelf thus reduced to exceedingly ſmall Par- 
ticks, to be the very Matter of the Nourtfhment of every 
Thi that grows on it. 

We find that all Vegetables are finally reduced to Earth by 
Corruption, and to what ſhould a Thing be reduced by this, 
bat wo that Subſtance of which it 
bably the Manures we add for the Melioration of Earth, be 
they of what Kind they will, ſerve to no other Purpoſe, but 
the preparing that Earth for entering theſe ſine els; and 
the utmoſt Effect of them may be nothing more than ren- 
1 with which they are mixed, fit for that 
: For Inftance, all the rich Manures contam a Salt : now 
_ thele Salts may have an Effect in dividing the Particles of 
Earth, and thus ring them for affording nouriſhing 
Plants. Again, Water may ſoften theſe Particles thus ren- 
dered exttemely ſmall, and Air and Fire may put them in 
Motion. In this Light, Fire, Air and Water may aſſiſt in 
the Growth of Plants, but it is Tarth that aſfords the fub- 
Rantial Part, or Matter of their Nouriſhment. The Plant 
may be killed by taking away the Effect of Fire, Air, or Wa- 


der, but without Earth it could not have its very Subſtance : 


perhaps it cannot hve without the others; but without this it 
cannot exiſt. 4 


The mention of Salts, Fire, Air and Water on this Oc- 


caſion of the Nouriſhment of Plants, is unavoidable, becauſe 


all who have read at all upon the Subject, have been accuſtom- 


ed to hear of them as the Sources of Nouriſhment jointly or 
ſingly; but no Knowledge was ever conveyed upon ſuch 
Principles. They are neceſſary to be named becauſe they 
have Effects on Plants; but nothing is fo idle as to ſuppoſe 
that they eſſentially feed and ſupport them. Water indeed, 
m the Condition we have it, will do this, but we know Wa- 
ter contains Earth; and it is unqueſtionably by this Earth 
that is in the Water, that Plants are nouriſhed which grow 
in it. | © | 
We do not mean by Earth, when we ſpeak of it as the 
Foot and Nouriſhment of Plants, that ſimple elementary 
Subſtance which the Chymiſts mean by the ſame Word, un- 
derſtanding by it Earth d:veſled of all- other Principles: on 
Vol. IL bg | the 


Plants, we ſhall adopt an Opinion much more agreeable to 


originally conſiſted. Pro- . * 


\ 
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the contrary, we can extract all thoſe Principles from Plants, 
and we mean no other Thing by Earth on this Occaſion, than 
ſuch as compoſes a fine Soil, ſuch as it is found on the Surface 
of Land, and is called Mould. 2 
That this is natural to Plants, is evident, becauſe it will 
not injure them, which all the other Things pretended to af- 
ford them Nouriſhment will. Too much Salt will prevent 
their Growth, too much Water will kill them, and too much 
Air and Heat will dry them up, but too large a Quantity of 
Earth never does them any . _ t - 
jured by bein ted too deep, becauſe their Roots may 
wary 1 — * out of the Reach of the 
Air, Rains and Dews, and of the Influence of the Sun's 
Rays ; theſe being neceſſary to their Growth, although they 
do not afford them the real Nouriſhment. | | 
That abſolute. Earth is the Nouriſhment of Plants, a 
from this, that ſuch as naturally grow in the moſt diſtinct and 
diſtant Places, are capable of being ſupported by any Earth, 
indiſferently in either. Thyme will not grow in a Bog, 
cauſe Thyme does not love much Wet, but the Earth of the 
Bog is not in Fault, for that will feed it, if diveſted of its 
abundant Water; and removed to another Place. Let a Par- 
cel of the Farth of a Quagmire that bears nothing but Ruſh- 
es, be dried by the Sun, and placed at the Fop of a Hill, 
and Thyme will grow in it; and in the fame Manner let the 


Earth dug from a Hill be buried in a Quagmire, and when it 


is well wetted, Ruſhes will grow in that. Tis not therefore 
the Earth that differs, that is capable to ſypport any Plant; 

*tis only altered by the Quantity of Water. The Plants of 
AMERIC a ſucceed very well in the Earth of EnGLanD, as 
we ſee every Day in our Stoves and Green-houſes. If they 
are from a hotter Climate, they muſt have a proportioned 
Degree of Heat given by Art, but the Earth does perfectly 
well, + We have argued in tins Chapter for Earth being the 
Food of Plants, and we fee in theſe Inſtances, that good 
Earth will ſupport and nouriſh all Kinds of them, provided 
they have the neceſſary Degree of Heat and Moiſture : this 
ſeems very greatly to ſupport the Opinion. 


People of Curioſity tell us, that Water, and even Air, 


are capable of being fixed and converted into Earth; and 
fome have imagined this of Water particularly, from its ſo 
freely feeding of Plants : but that is owing to the Earth it 
contains, as mentioned already. In fine, if we can, as at 
firſt ſaid, get over the Difficulty of Earths not being diſſo- 


luble in Water, or can ſuppoſe that without Solution it is ca- 


pable 


may be in- 
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! a contrary Doctrine Ly ſuppoſe that every Plant 
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able of being rendred ſo fine, that it may enter the fineſ 
Fete of Plants; there appears great on the Side of 
this Opinion, that Earth of an extream Fineneſs is properly 
and truly the Food and Nouriſhment of them : 
by this Term Earth, ſuch as we find it in the Soil. t 
The ſucceeding Diſcourſe on Tillage will ſhew the Neceſſity 
we have been under of entering thus far into the preſent Sub- 
je& ; for otherwiſe, much of the practical Part would have 
P ſtrange and ill-founded : but whether Earth be in 
eality the Nouriſhment of Plants or not, is to the practical 
portant Matter. If we can upon theſe 
Principles lead him to a Method of giving greater Fertility to 
his Land, we ſhall not be uneaſy upon the Subject of that 
Uncertainty which reigns, and always will reign in the En- 
quiries into the Myſteries of Nature, the Explanation of the 
Nouriſhment of Plants being one of the greateſt. 


CHAP. VII. Of the Reaſons ther ths 
Nears of it Vee obs fag OE 


. Conſequence of what has been delivered as moſt pro- 
bable in the laſt Chapter concerning the Nouriſhment of 
Plants, a Queſtion will naturally ariſe, ther we ſuppoſe 
that the different Sorts of Plants take in the ſame Food, or 
the ſame Matter for their Nouriſhment, whatſoever that be ? 
This is indeed a very difficult Queſtion, but it is very neceſ-- 
ſary to be conſidered for the Uſe of the practical Huſband-. 
man: for on the Anſwer depends his Knowledge how to act in 
the varying or continuing the ſame Crops upon the ſame Piece 
of Ground. 

We imagine that the Nouriſhment taken in by all Plants 
is the ſame, for we ſuppoſe that Nouriſhment to be no other 
than Earth in very fine Particles carried into their Veſſels by 
Water. But as a great deal of the Huſbandman's PraQtice 
in his tilled Lands will depend upon the Certainty of this 
Point, we ſhall not _—_ to force this Opinion upon him : 
but ſhall lay before him the Objections that have been made, 
or may be made by others againſt it, and propoſe at the fame 
Time our Anſwers : when he has the whole before his Eye at 
once, he will be beſt able to determine, whether he ad- 
here to our Opinion, or that of others. 

Mr. Tur is the Founder of this Opinion, that the Food 
or Nouriſhment of Plants is Earth; and conſequemtly, that 
all Plants take in the ſame : the Generality of Writers have 


OL. II. draws 
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draw from the Earth for its Nouriſhment certain Juices that 
are proper for it, and no other, never taking in the itſelf 
at 


a | | 
On this Principle is founded the Opinion ſo common among 
the Generality of Writers, that a Piece of Ground may be 
'exhauſted for one Kind of Plant, and not for another; and 
on this 1 is ſuppoſed to be founded the Cuſtom of the 
practical Huſbandman, of every Year changing his Crops 
the Succeſs of which Practice is alſo urged in Favour of the 
Opinion. This is a very ſpecious Reaſoning. 
ley, fay they, exhauſts the Ground much more than 
Oats, when it is to be ſown afterwards with Wheat. This 
is a FaQ, and on this they found their Opinion, that the 
Juices taken for the Noorihibent of Barley, are more like 
thoſe required by Wheat, than are the Juices drawn by * Y 


ts. 
In the ſame Manner they add, When a Piece of Ground 
has been a long Time occupied by one Kind of Tree, if ſome 
more of the ſame Sort be planted in it, they will ſucceed very 
rly ; but if Trees of ſome other Kind be ſet, there will 
be * of better Succeſs. | 
- "Theſe Facts which we ſtate in their full Strength, allowing 
their Truth, ſeem at firſt Sight to argue againſt the-nouriſh- 
ing Matter of all Plants being the ſame : but on the other 
hand, there are a Multitude of other Obſervations founded 
in the ſame Manner on Facts, to be produced, which ſtand 
as fairly for the Opinion we propoſe, of the Nouriſhment of | , 
all Plants being the ſame : and theſe which ſeem ſo ſtrong a- | 
gainſt it may be refuted. _ | 
_ _ The firſt, is very fairly propoſed, and therefore may be 
. diſtindly and exaQly anſwered. Barley does exhauſt the 
_ Ground, on which Wheat is afterwards. to be ſowed, more 
than Oats, as is ſeen by the ſucceeding Crop. But the Fact 
; is no more than this, that Barley exhauſts Ground more than 
| Oats, in n there is nothing in the ſuppoſed Particula- 
"rity. Wheat requires a great deal of Nouriſhment, and it 
therefore ſucceeds beſt after Oats, not becauſe the Nouriſh- 
ment drawn by Barley was of the ſame Nature that Wheat 
required, or that drawn by Oats different; but becauſe the 
Barley had drawn in more Nouriſhment, and therefore had 
left leſs in the Ground. The Fact is plain, for we know 
Barley requires more Nouriſhment than Oats, for Oats will 
grow on poorer Land-: and this is the whole Matter. The 
act propoſed is true, but the Cauſe miſtaken. 
The other Objection, if it were ſtates more particularly 


would | 
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there be but little, it may be ident for them as they re- 
Ire but little: | | | 
Enqui- 


| A great Part S inf 
uſeful Diſcoveries, might be anſwered by more ſtrict - 
ries in this Manner; they have had their Riſe in Error, and 
they have their appearing Weight only becauſe they are ftated 


To ſetthe whole of the Subje& is ts be ſatis 
fil thee they igniy nothing — 


C HAP. VIII. Other Objefiont to the Nouriſhment 
all Plants, being the ſame anſwered. 7 


HE firſt and principal Difficulty they raiſe who 

ſuppoſe” every Plant = draw a peculiar Juice for its 
Nouriſhment out of the Earth is, that it does not 
probable the ſame Matter, and that alike in alt Reſpecte; 
mould be able to fuppott and give Increaſe to ſuch a vaſt 
Variety of Plants as we ſee; and thoſe ſo different in the moſt 
eſſential· Points from oneanothier; in their Forms, Taſtes and 


irtues. 

Tub, like the reſt, has a ſpecious A nee, but let it 
be conſidered notwithſtanding; fairly. is no Donbt 
but that the ſmall Particles of Earth which we ſuppoſe to be 
the Nouriſhment of Vegetables, affume different Forms iu 
hui Plants; but this is no Proof that the nouriſtiing 
ter not be altogether the ſame in the Earth, though 

altered in their Veſſels | — . 3 
Experience alſo joins to ſtew, that the Nouriſhment' is the 
ſame for all Plants; from what is ſeen in their Growth among 
one another: If a Lettice, for Inſtance, draus from the 
Earth a particular Juice for its Nouriſſiment, and that Juice 
be different from what is drawn by a Plant of Succory, then 
itwill follow that a Lettice ſet among Succory: Plants, muſt 
flouriſh better than when 2 among other Lettices ; — 
3 ought 
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" ought in this Caſe, if the Doctrine of different Juices for e- 
very Plant were true, to flouriſh as well as if no other Plant 
at all were near it: but let this be tried, and the Reſult will 
be quite otherwiſe. A Lettice planted among Succory will 
flouriſh juſt-as much as if it ſtood among other Lettices; not 
at all more; and it will not grow nearly ſo faſt, as if no Plant 
were by it. This ſhews that the Nouriſhment of Lettice 
and Succory are tne ſame, and that Plants of any Kind ex- 
hauſt the | and rob. thoſe which are near them of 
Nouriſhment, as much if they be of different Species, as if of 
the ſame. 

That the Nouriſhment of Plants, whatſoever it be, under- 

in their Veſſels that Change which gives it the particular 
Taſte, Colour, and Form which belong to the Plant, 1s evi- 
dent from the common Effects of grafting Trees in Garden- 
ing. Tbere is an Inſtance of Mr. Do Hamer's, in the Me- 
moirs of the FRENCH Academy, which proves this abun- 
. dantly, and in a very particular = wing A young Citron of 
the Bigneſs of a Pea, was let in by the Stalk to a Branch of 
an Orange Tree. The Citron grew to its full Bigneſs, and 
became perfectly ripe, but it was to all Intents and Purpoſes a 

Citron ; having nothing of the Orange at all in its Nature, 
Form, Taſte, or Appearance. 

Now if the Nouriſhment received by the Orange Tree 
could be thus prepared in the Veſſels of the Citron Stalk, and 

Fruit, what Reaſon can there be to doubt, but that the ſame 
Nouriſhment taken up from the Earth, may be wrought in 
every Plant into the Colours, Qualities and Forms that are 
peculiar to that Plant ? 

Many contend not only that there is a particular Juice taken 
out of the Earth by each Plant for its Nouriſhment, but that 
Plant has more Kinds than one. The Pulp of a Peach, 
the Stone, and the Kernel, they obſerve are very different 
Things, and they fay there ought to be three different Juices 
taken up out of the =p nouriſh them. GE | 
Ibis is betraying their Cauſe by ſaying too much. Doubt- 
leſs the Organs and Veſſels of Plants give the different Taſte 
and Smell to the Sap, as well as occaſion its various other Ef- 
\ feds in the different Parts. We do not find in the Earth the 
Taſte either of the Pulp of the. Peach, or of its Kernel. 
There are Sails that communicate a peculiar Taſte to the 
Fruits that grow upon them, but then this Taſte is given e- 
qually to all Fruits, and is. perfectly different from their own, 
which each has beſide. In this Caſe the Earth has a Taſte, 
which it communicates univerſally ; but the ſame Effect is 
ed, produced 
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produced beſide in the Veſſels of the ſeveral Trees, and Plants, 
as in other Places. | yy” 
ln the moſt ſtrict and accurate Examination of the Roots 
'of Plants, we find no Preparation for recewing particular 
vices. Gzzw ſhews that the Surface of Roots is a ſpungy 
bſtance, which muſt receive all Juices alike ; and the Sur- 
Faces of all Roots are ſuch. Theſe ſpungy Openings receive 
the fine Particles of Earth for Nouri nt, and the 
of the Plant give them their Differences in the different Kinds, 
as well as in the various Parts of the ſame. 

Plants of the moſt different Kinds may be raiſed in Water, 
and they will all have their particular Forms, Taſtes, and 
Colours. Will theſe People ſay that there are in Water dif- 
ferent Juices to be taken up by different Plants ? that were ab- 
ſurd. We ſay there are Particles of Earth in all Water, 
which is a known Fact: and that theſe are taken up by the 
Roots of Plants for their Nouriſhment : that they are in 
themfelves perfectly alike, and are taken up indifferently by 
all, but that they are changed in the Organs of the Plants, in 
order to give them their Forms, Taſtes, and Colours : this 
ſurely is reaſonable. 

Advocates for particular Juices affirm farther, that as 
there is a Neceſſity for a diſtin& Juice for nouriſhing each ſe- 
veral Part of the ſame Plant, it cannot be but that the Roots 
of every Plant are ſo formed, that they will receive or admit 
no Juices but ſuch as are ſo appropriated to that Plant; and 
that the ſeveral Parts of the Plants, afterwards appropriate a- 
gain ſuch Juice as is alone ſuitable to them. | 
No Doubt but according to the Syſtem of different Juices, 
this ought to be the Caſe; the Queſtion muſt remain w 
it is: and on the Deciſion of that, the whole Objection may 
reaſonably be ſaid to ſtand or fall. Mr. TuLL has produced 
an Experiment on this Occaſion, the Reſult of which, as he 
relates it, is altogether deciſive, and deſtroys that Opinion 
entirely. The Experiment is this. Set a Stalk of Mint in 
a Glaſs of Water, it will grow there and ſhoot out man 
Roots. Let ſome of theſe Roots be got out of the fre 
Water, and plunged into a Glaſs of Salt Water; in this 
— the Mint will preſently die, and its Leaves will taſte 
alt. | | 

In this Caſe there is no Doubt but the Mint is killed by the 
Effect of the Salt Water upon its Roots; becauſe if the ſame 
Roots had been eut off, the Plant would not at all have fuf- 
fered: and the ſalt Taſte of the decayed Leaves ſhews plainly, 
that the Salt waz the Cauſe of its DeſtruQion. This Fact 

res 
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upon the. Credit of Mr. Tur, who has related it: and 
Efe fen i very fairly, that it s « Bat that a 
take in. indiffgrently. any Nourithinent that comes in the 
Way, even when it is of a Kind that will deſfroy the yarucular 
Plant, they are to feed. 


"CHAP. IX. Reqſons deduced from the Pradtice of Hu- 


24 


| HE Practice of the Huſhandman,, and. its Succeſs, tis 
l faid, prove that there are different Juices taken up out 
of the Earth for thæ Nouriſhment of different Plants, Why, 
they, are. Barley or: Qats, ſown, after. Wheat, and not 
eatagaig, iþ-it-were not that tha Wheat has drawn all the 
nguriſhing. Juice; fit for its Kind, ſp that the next Crop of the 
lame Species would, be. ſlar ved 3 whereas there ſtill remains ip 
the ſame Ground, the nutritive Juice fitted for Barley, and 
that for. Outs, which therefare. flouriſh, though a.ſecond Crop 
of Wheat would not. | | 
. It has been anſwered already, that the real Cauſe of 
this is, that Wheat requires and takes up a large Quantity 
of Nouriſnment, fo that there does not remain a ſufh- 
cient Stock. for 2, new Crop of; it; but that the fame Land 
will raiſe Oats and Barley becauſe they require leſs: but to this 
we ſhall add here, that if it were true that the Cauſe of Bar- 
ley growing well after Wheat, were that the Wheat had left 
in the Ground the Nouriſhment proper for Barley; then in 
Conſequence a good Crop of Wheat might be expected after 
yuh , becauſe the Barley would have left in the ſame Manner 
Juices proper for Wheat, and the Ground would be in this 
Neſpect, the ſame as if nothing had been ſown in it before, 
But this does not anſwer in Practice, and we may therefore be 
ſure the Theory is not true. Such a ſowing of Wheat would 
yield a very bad Harveſt, The Truth is this: Wheat does no 
ſucceed well except the Land have had four Workings: if 
Barley were_ſown in Land ſo prepared, it would ſucceed. 
greatly, but as it does not bear the Price of Wheat, nor re- 
quire ſo much Preparation, they ſow-it after two. 

. Barley will gro upon Land that has been impoveriſhed in 
ſome Degree by another Grain, therefore it ſucceeds after. 
Wheat ; but Wheat will not thrive unleſs it have the Land 
freſh, and thoroughly prepared to give it Nouriſhment, and 
it ĩs therefore Wheat will not do after Barley. 

If it were true that every Plant drew from the Earth a par- 
ticular and appropriated Juice for its Nouriſhment, and. * = 

3 * . 4 * | ther; 
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ther ; what Occaſign could there be for that antient Practice 
of letting the Lands. le fallow one Year in three, as is the 


Change of 
ear, Barley the 


might aſter this laſt Growth (ow Wheat again,, the Land 
. had five Years to recover the Nauriſtunent of Wheat: + 
Þut this is not found in Fact nor is there any 

Argument that would ſupport it. 'The:Nouriſhment 
theſe Plants. is the ſame, and is. no other than Earth in 
{mall Particles, and there. is no- other Difference between 


 handry: „chat in ſuch a Courſe as here deſcribed; all the 
Crops would grow worſe and worſe, till they, 

worth gathering: and this, becauſe all: Crops, wt & 
the general Nouriſtunent of Plants, though in a dif- 


% 


gree. 

Heſide this, the Neſt is not all that Land has during tha Ins 
ter vals of Crops forits Recruit. It is in this Time turned and 
worked, by which Means the Particles are anew: divided, and 
there is a freſh Supply of ſnall ones procurꝰd for the affording 
Nouriſhment to the following Grawths. The Texture of 
the Mould is broken fo, that it gives free again to the 
 Raots of Corn in new Places; and: by all this it is render d 
for the Production of: ſuch Plants as require a: graat 
heat of Culture, ſuch as Wheat parti : and during tha 
whole Time of” this Reſt and Preparation, it is not fuffer d to 
de exhauſted by uſeleſs Plants. 
If it were true that every Plant drew from the Earth a par- 
ticular Juice for its Nounſhment, which ſuited. its Purpoſe, 
and that of no ather Kind, then Thiſtles, Bluebottles, Corn 
Marygold, and the other Weeds fo frequent among Corn, 
would do it no Harm; becauſe they would take only ſuch 
Juices as the Corn would not: but juſt the contrary. is found 
in Fact. All theſe Plauts do injure the Growth of: Corn, and 
that, becauſe they all exhauſt the Earth of its Nouriſhment, 

which is the ſame for one and for the other. . 
If other Plants did not draw. from the Earth the fame Nou- 
nihment with Corn, then Corn might as well grow among 
the largeſt Cluiters of them, as ſingly in a Field: but we find 
it will not: and *tis.nct to be pretended the Stalks of the Plant 
prevent this any Way, becauſe ſo many Sticks of dry Wood 

will do no Harm. . 

| | CHAP. 
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CHAP. X The Reſult of Experiments in Vegetation. 


AN Y have thought that every Thing that can be diſ- 
folved in Water, enters indifferently into Plants ; and 
that each ſeparate Kind, of all theſe Things, appropriates onl 


what properly belongs to its Nature, and lets the reſt 
paſs off b Tranſpi 1 | 
This, 


| many other of .theſe Reaſonings, has a very fair 
Appearance, but it cannot ſtand before Experiments. We 
can collect what paſſes off from Plants by Tranſpiration: Dr. 
Hals has done it, and the Reſult has ther — 
this Syſtem. Seeing what great Quantity of Matter perſpir'd, 
ſays he, I rr could get any of it. I fix'd 
Glaſs Retorts to Trees different Kinds, taking their 
Boughs with the Leaves on into the Retort, and ſtopping up 
the Mouth about them. By this Means, ſays he, I got ſeve- 
ral Ounces of the Matter perſpir'd by Vines, Fig Trees, 
Apple Trees, Cherry Trees, Apricot and Peach Trees, alſo 
by Rue, Horſe-radiſh, Rhubarb; and by Parſnips, and Cab- 
bage Leaves. The Liquor of all of them was very clear, nor 
could I diſcover any different Taſte in the ſeveral Kinds : and 
the ſpecifick Gravity was very nearly the ſame with that of 
common Water. Here was a great Variety of Plants and 
Trees try'd, and if there were different Matters to be tranſ- 
pir'd, theſe certainly muſt have ſhewn that Difference, but 
upon this fair Experiment there appear'd no ſuch Thing, the 
Liquor obtain'd from them was in all Reſpects the ſame, it 
was perfectly like common Water, and ſhew'd ne other Dif- 
ference from it, than that it would ſtink ſooner : this ſhew'd 
that it took ſomething from the Plants, but the fame from all. 
Having paſs'd through their Veſſels it acquir'd ſome vegetable 
Quality, but that it was the ſame from any Plant. This Ex- 
riment is the ſeventeenth in Dr. HALxs's vegetable Staticks, 
it is eaſily repeated; but the Authority of that Writer is ſuf- 
ficient to eſtabliſh it; and it ovefthrows perfectly that Syſtem 
of the Plants taking up ſeveral Kinds of Juices, and letting all 
but the right tranſpire. | 
If this were the Caſe, that each Plant took up all that could 
be diſſolved in Water, and tranſpired what it did not want, 
the Ground would be continually exhauſted. For what 
was thus tranſpired would float in the Air, and be at the 
ey of the Winds, to carry which ever Way they chanc'd 
"> to b ow; A _ | 
Thus eaſily are thoſe Objections to the Earth itſelf being 
. | the 


at 
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the Matter of Nouriſhment to all Plants, anſwer'd ; but there 
remains a farther Obſervation.to be ſtated : as this will fall 
within the Farmer's immediate Notice, and is of much great- 
er ſeeming Force than any of the former, it ought to be pro- 
ed fairly in this Place, where we are enquiring after Truth 
the Service of that uſeful Art. ; 
The Huſbandman will obſerve, that when his Land which 
would no longer bear Corn well, hgs for ſome Years, bore 
Saintfoin or Lucerne, it will again bear great Crops of Wheat. 
This ſeems to ſhew, that the Subſtance for nouriſh- 
ing Wheat, and that y for nouriſhing of theſe Gfaſles 
is different 5; and conſequently that the Food of all Plants us 
not the ſame. And in farther Su of this Argument it 
may be obſerved, that Grounds which are laid fallow, to give 
them Strength for Corn, bear in that State t Quantities 
of Weeds. This ſhould ſeemi alſo to ſhew, that different 
uicesin the Ground are fit for the Nouriſhment of different 
lants; and that it is not the Subſtance of the Earth which 
ſerves for all. This is what theſe Obſervations ſeem to ſhew ; 
but let not the induſtrious Enquirer ſtop at Appearances, but 
proceed to a deeper and a fairer Search. | 
In purſuing this Subject we find, that thoſe Lands which are 
only felt fallow, and have nothing done to them, do not 
improve either ſo quickly or ſo perfectly as they would have 
„ e been well wrought and tilled during that 
terv ' 
We find alſo, that the greater Part of thoſe Plants which 
grow upon fallow Lands, are Weeds, of flight Roots which 
read juſt under the Surface, and do not penetrate to any 
pth ; and conſequently, that when theſe Lands are wrought 
and the lower Part of the Soil is turn'd up, this is Land which 
has lain in abſolute Repoſe. Now the contrary to this hap- 
pens when Saintfoin and. Lucerne are ſown, for they root v 
deep: but for that Reaſon they do little Prejudice to the Soil 
near the Surface; for it is found by Experience, that theſe 
deep-rooted Plants draw their Nouriſhment from a great Depth, 
and leave the ſuperficial Parts of the Earth unexhauſted. 
Thus when we ſee the full Extent of this Objection to our 
Syſtem, it ceaſes to be any Objection at all. In the Caſe of 


eeds on Fallows, they exhauſt the Surface only, and that 
Surface is turned downward. in plowing; fo that the Earth 
which is turned up for the Growth of the Corn, is not ex- 
hauſted by them. It has lain its Year in Repoſe, and is now | 
fitted for the Nouriſhment of Corn, by turning and breaking. 
Ihe Saintfcin and Lucerne root very deep, and draw their 
3 150 Nouriſhment 


and; tuon'd 
fe Corn ih moſt 
Thus the Caſe is not that Weeds and Saintfoin — 7 
particular Noutifhmerit, and that different from the Food of 
Corn, that makes/Corn ſucceed after them; but it is that the 
Grit exhauſtwthe Surface of the Earth which-is turn d under- 
moſt in „and the latter exhauſts the Farth at 
wheſkee it is nover turned-up for Corn; and all the Time of 
their Growth; wa aha the Soil in which the Corn after- 
wards.is: to grow, uiet, not 
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fame Kind of Roots have been. Thus Trefvil or Lucerne 
wilb not thrive after Saintfoin ;. whereas thoſe Plants which 
have ſpreading Roots, ſucceed upon the Lands that have borne 
the deep-rooted- ones excellently ; tis plain therefore, that 
theſe. deep-rooted Plants have exhauſted the Earth of its Nou- 
fiſhment at thoſe Depths, but not at the Surface. Tis ex- 


treamly probable therefore, from all A that the 
Nouriſhment, or Food of all Plants, is the ſame, and that it 


w-nothing'but Earth in ſmall Particles. We ſee that Plants of 
any Rind exhauſt this Nouriſhment, to the 
at which they root, and no otherwiſe. When this Nourih- 
ment is exhauſted, the Earth muſt be prepar'd in order to the 
iving more; and as it conſiſts only of ſmall Partides of 
Rarth, any thing that breaks and divides the Land anſwers this: 
Purpoſe. The Eflets of the Air do this in fallowing ; the 
Plow does it in turning and labouring, and the different Ma- 
nures do it by fermenting the Soil. All theſe Things pro- 
duce the ſame Effect, by ſeveral different Ways, and con- 
ſequently in different Dives ; but of this the Farmer may 
be ſure, whatever will break and divide tha Particles of Earth, 
will make that Earth proper for the Support and Nouriſh 


ment of Plants. + 
HAP. XL Of changing of Crops. 


AVING thus explained to the practical Huſbandman 

the Nature of' the principal — of Plants, and of- 

their Nouriſhment, he will eaſily underſtand the Reaſons of 
all that ſhall be propoſed to him for the Improvement of his» 
Broßeſſion: * where * thing: at all out of the com- 
mon 


* 
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mon beaten Road was to be propoſed, this Explanation was 
3 Obſervations, that all 


will exhauſt the Earth of its Nouriſhment, which would be 
fit for others of the ſame Growth; and that a Piece of 
which was once fit for the nouriſhing and fupport- 
Crop of any Plant, wi!l continue to ſupport and nou- 

of that Plant for ever, if it be properly tilled and 


. This laſt is an Article of great Conſequence, and perhaps 
little believed by the common practical Farmers, but it is & 
ö true with the others. It is ſeen to be ſo by Reaſon, and 
may, at any Time, be proved by Experience. Let thoſe who 
would deny it, firſt try. | 

From this we ſee 1 wy not 3 the 

every Year, the ſame Land. makes 

— a new Method of Hufbandry, and for vaſt Improye- 
ments in that uſeful Art. It is on theſe Facts that the Horſe- 
hoeing Syſtem has its Foundation; and being built upon Truth 
it muſt remain for ever. 2 

We do not deny chat in following the common Practice of 
Huſbandry, there is a great Advantage in the ſowing ſuc- # 
ceſſively different Species upon the ſame Land. We have 
ſhewn, however, that this is. not owing to the com 
ſuppoſed Cauſe, that cach exhauſts the Farth only of its pe- 
cular Nouriſhment, leaving the proper Juices for the others; 
and we ſhall now explain that Matter farther. 

" There are three Cauſes which may occaſion this good Ef- 
| fe of changing of Crops, in the common Method of 
Huſbandry; but all of them different from this ſuppoſed Cauſe 
in the different Nouriſhment. The firſt is the different 
Quantity of Nouriſhment that is requir'd for different Plants, 
as has been hinted generally before; a ſecond is the different 
Conſtitution and Formation of Parts in each particular Plant, 
ſome being much more delicate than others; the third is the 
different Quantity of Tillage which each Kind of Crop re- 
quires ſhould be beſtowed upon the Ground. Theſe are the 
real Cauſes why a ſecond Crop upon the ſame Land, ſhould 
de different from the firſt, and a third from the ſecond, al- 
though the Nouriſhment of all be the fame. . 

All Plants do not draw from the Earth the fame Quantity of 
Nougiſhment : this is plain, for there are poor and light Lands 
which nouriſh Rye very well, though they would not yield a 
Crop of W heat, nor even of Oats. On the other hand, there 

are 
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are Plants which are able to plunge their Roots into a hard 
Soil, into which others cannot penetrate. The Roots of Oats 
will tea hard Land better than the Roots of Barley, 
and therefore Oats will -grow with leſs Tillage than Barley. 
This is ſeen in Experience, for Oats ſucceed tolerably well in 
many Places, where the Soil is hard, with only one drefling : 
Whereas Lands that are much lighter and ſofter, require two 
Drefſlings, in order to produce a good Crop of Barley. 

From this Obſervation we may conclude, that in followin 
the common Practice of Huſbandry, ſome other Corn 

be ſown for the next after Wheat; becauſe Wheat re- 
huiring ſeveral Dreſſings of the Land, in order to yield a good 
Crop, and requiring alſo to be ſown in the Beginning of 
Winter, or ſoon after Harveſt, it would be impoſſible to give 
the Land thoſe neceſſary Dreſſings for it, without which we 
know, from Experience, it will not fucceed. Here is a plain 
Reaſon for the changing the Crop in the common Method of 
Huſbandry, without having Recourſe to that idle and falſe 
Cauſe of the different Nouriſhment requir'd for different 
Plants. For with Reſpe& to Oats and Barley, as they are not 
to be ſown till the following Spring, there is Time between 
the gathering the Wheat Harveſt, and the Seaſon of ſowing 
them, to give the Land the one or two Dreſſings which they 
ſeverally require; though it would be impoſſible, in the ſhort 
Time between the reaping of Wheat, and the ſowing it for the 
2 Crop, to give the Land the four Dreſſings needful for 


The Year's Fallow that is given to prepare for Wheat, 
ives perfect Opportunity for thoſe four Dreſſings, and for all 
Advantages which the Land receives from the Air and 
Rains, between one of them and the other. | 

If any one ſhould take a Reſolution of always raiſing Wheat 
upon the ſame Land, he muſt ſow it only every other Year. 
. The Year between muſt be a Year of Fallow, for the giving 
the Land its four Dreſſings; and in this Manner the ſame Land 
would for 2 large Crops of Wheat, without ever ſow- 
ing any other Corn. | . 

Mr. Tur produces an Inſtance which ſufficiently ſhews 
that Wheat will not, in any Condition, ſucceed upon La 
that has not receiv'd its proper Number of Dreſſings. He ſays, 
That on ſowing a Piece of « excellent Land with Wheat, in 
the uſual Way, it grew fo thick and heavy that it lodg d, and 
little Grain was got at Harveſt: after this the Owner ſeeing 
the Richneſs of his Land, thought that it would bear Wheat 
any Way, and giving it only one Dreſſing, ſowed Wheat 


again, 
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again, expecting, that as the Growth would be now leſs 


ſtrong, he ſhould have a better Harveſt ; but he was diſap- 
pointed, he hardly obtain'd from it the Quantity of his Seed 


Corn. 
Wheat is found to ſucceed very well after Turnips; and 
People from this have far-ied, that the Nouriſhment of Tur- 
nips was different from that of Wheat, and that they did not 
exhauſt the Earth at all of what ſhould ſerve that Corn : but 
he who has conſider'd what we have already ſaid of Wheat, 
will ſee this is owing to a very different Cauſe. The 
uiſite for Wheat*s ſucceeding is, that the Ground 
* by Tillage. The Turnips are ſown on Ground that 
i n very well work'd ; and it is dreſs'd over again as they 
are growing: therefore, when the Wheat comes to be ſown 
afterwards, it has a Land different from what it commonly is 
allow'd, but different in the right Manner, for it is more la- 
bour'd and dreſs'd than in the cuſtomary Way. 
Farther it may be obſerv'd, that Turnips exhauſt Land very 
little, unleſs they be ſuffer'd to run to Seed. Nor is this all : 
we find that the Nouriſhment the Turnip does exhauſt, is 
little more than Water, ſo that leſs of the earthy Matter going 
into them, the more is left afterwards for the t. This 
Fact may be prov'd by Experiment on the Roots themſelves. 
If a large Quantity of Turnips be mix'd with Wheat Flower, 
and made into Bread, when the Bread after baking comes to 
be weigh'd, there will be found very little more of it than if 
3 ſame Quantity of Flour had been uſed without any 
urni a 
Fin this it appears, that if Turnips are ſown upon a Land 
intended for Wheat, and eaten off before they run to Seed, 
the Land is only better prepar'd for that by their 
Growth, not being in any conſiderable Degree exhauſted of 
its nouriſhing Particles; and at the ſame Time the Cattle 
eating theſe Turnips upon the Spot where they grow, their 
Dung and Urine add greatly to the Richneſs of the Ground. 
When Saintfoine has grown upon a Piece of Ground, there 
muſt be proper Care in the introducing Wheat upon it. This 
Ground not having been dreſs'd or turn'd for nine or ten 
Years, while the Saintfoine was upon it, will not be ſufficiently 
broken by one or two Dreſſings, for the nouriſhing a good Crop 
of Wheat. One or two Dreſſings after this Graſs will prepare 
the Ground very well for Oats: but more are altogether ne- 
ceſlary for the Succeſs of Wheat. 


Upon theſe Principles we ſhall find, that although in the or- 


dinary Way of Huſbandry, it is impoſſible to have Wheat 


every 


great Re- 
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every Year upon the ſame Piece of Ground, with any Degree 
of Succeſs; yet in the Method of Horſehoeing (dry, 
t may be done. All that we have been here premiſing, is for 
the Explanation and Recommendation of that Practice of the 
Farmer; froth the which, managed with Prudence, accord- 
Caſes, make a moch greater A n m 
the common Methods. By this Practite a Crop of Wheat 
may be wdvantageoully rais'd every Year the fame 
Ground, and the Means upon which this will depend are, to 
give it mort Dreſings, in order to break 21d divide the Par- 
ticks of the Earth more perſec iy ; to put the Plants in a Con- 
dition to ſpread their Roots in tins prepar'd Earth in the 
advantageous. Manner, for the obtaining the Nowſhment 


wherewith it abounds ; to t Weeds from robbing the + 


Crop of its Noutiſhment thus afforded by the Ground; and 
to be careful not to raiſe upon the Land more Plants than can 
be fubliſtet well upon it. Theſe are the Principles on which 
the Practice, known by the Name of Horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
depends ; n mult ſee, that theſe are founded on 
Reaſon, and on what is ſeen ia the Growth of Plants in every 
| Way in which they are tais' d. This has the ſure Ground of 
Experience, and therefore cannot fail. 


CHAP. XI. the Diftribution of the Nourifhment 
| | of Plone * 2 ; 


WE have ſhewn the great Advantage a Year of Fallow isof, 
"VF thatit gives Time for a ſufficient Number of dreſſings, 
for the Deſtruction of Weeds, and preparing the Land for 
Corn. Theſe Dreſſings maſt be at proper Intervals, for other- 
wiſe they have not half their Effect. Between one Dreſſing 
and another, the Weeds that are plowed in ſhould have Time 
to rot, and the Earth new turned up to receiye the Benefits of 
Sun and Rain. A ſecond Dreſſing coming immediately after 
the firſt, would only throw up the, ſame Land again, undoing 
what the firſt had done in a great Meafure. 

From what has been ſaid on this Subject, the conſiderate 
Reader will underſtand not only the Neceſſity of Dreſſings for 
Land, but the Nature of their Benefit: and in purſuing this 
we fhall naturally fall upon the Subject of the preſent Chapter, 
which is the Diſtribution of that Nouriſhment we have de- 
ſcnbed in the Earth. & : | 

However good a Soil may be in its Nature, the Plants ſown 
in it can have very little Advantage from its Richneſs, if their 

| Roots 
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Roots cannot ſpread and it to get at the Nouriſh» 
ment. A Soil that is too will not permit this; its Riches 
areas if they were lock'd up, and it muſt be broken by Dreſ- 
ſings. The vaſt Fertility of Gatden Ground is in 2 


t Meaſure to this continual ſtirri _— it in 
ene; and we fee in the „ Earth is 
fruitful that is frequently mov d and broken. We may there - 
fore ſafely eſtabliſh it as a Principle, That the more the ſmall 
Particles of a Soil are divided, the more its inward Pores are 
multiplied, and it is in Proportion render'd the more fit for 
the Nouriſhment of Plants. We have faid already how 

Things may be done for the Improvement of Land by 

S N A- 
ha r Underſtand: two Thi | 
Knowledge of Huſbandry. The common Practice reſts moſt 
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the Land by Labour and Tillage: tis is their great 
erence. ; 


The Nouriſhment <f_ Diagts, wo for by Bianans, © 
ſpread throughout every Part of the Earth; but it would there 
anſwer no Purpoſe to us if Plants were not able to draw it, 
and take it in for their Supply. To this it is neceſ- 
ſary, that they have the Means of ſpreading the ſmall Fibres 
of their Roots between the ſeveral little Particles of Earth in 
a Soil. Land in which theſe Particles are preſſed too clofe, 
or connected too firmly together, prevents this Paſſage of the 
Roots; „ 
between theſe Particles into which thoſe Roots may run. 
Moſt Soils have naturally theſe inward Pores, but frequently 
they either are. in too ſmall Quantity, or they are not of pro- 
Kinds and Proportions for the admitting and ſupplying the 
This is the natural Defect of Soils, and this is to be 
remedied by Dreſſings. a | | 
When the Pores are in too ſmall Number, it frequently is 
found that there is no Communication between one of them - 
and another; and by this Means the Roots are ſtop'd in their 
Paſſage, and cannot get at the Nouriſhment that is for 
them in other Places, nor obtain enough for the Support of 
the Plant. This is the Fault of too ſtiff Soils. 
On the other hand when the Pores are too large, the Roots 
go through them almoſt without touching the Earth, 
therefore can take no Nouriſhment from it: this is the Fault 
of too light Soils.  ' | 1 

Theſe are the Defects of the Generality of Soils, and theſe 
may de remedied by Culture properly conducted: for the 

L. II, D Earth 
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Earth coiitairis ſa great a Quantity of Nouriſhment, that there 
is nd Need to fear exhauſting it; the only Buſineſs is to put 

\ the Roots into a Condition of getting at it. 

Neither are we to fear that this Nouriſhment, intended for 
Plants, will be ſcattered and lofi of itſelf: Ex ſhews 
that there is no fuch Danger. If we dry a Picce of Earth ever 
ſo thoroughly, and then powder it ever fo fine; if we expoſe it 
in this — much or ſo long to the Sun, Rains, and 
Froſts, it will not bt in — Particles diſſipated or 
laſt by this ; but all that ent will render it more and 
more This is a Proof that the Nouriſhment it affords 
is real Water is to be mix d with thoſe Par- 
ticles of Earth, which are the Nouriſhment of Plants; and 
in the common Courſe of Things, when this has carry'd up 
the nouriſhing Particles into their „ it is 
through their Leaves, leaving thoſe Particles behind. Thi 

is the Courſe of Nature in hong of Plants: but when 
Water is evaporated from the Earth, 1 paſſing with it 
into the Veſtels of Plants, it ofs alone, taking with it 

none of thoſe nouriſhing Parti This is plain from what 
we have before obſerved, that agg ag. left fal- 
low grow more rich and fertile; whereas, were the Water 
that is evaporated from them to carry the nouriſhing Particles 
of the Earth along with it, they would be rendered poorer by 
this Practice. 

In the Management of Land for giving it Fertility, what 
we are to aim at, is not ſo much to provide or fupply Plants 
with ſuch Particles as are needful for their Nouriſhment, as 
tofdiſpoſe them in, ſuch Manner, that the Plants can gather thoſe 
Pactigles they poſſeſs, with their Roots. Almoſt all Soils 
contain of themſelves the Nouriſhment of Plants in Abnn- 
dance, what the Huſbandrnan 1s to do is, to put them into a 
State fit to afford it to their Wants. 

The great Article in bringing this about, is a proper di- 
viding and breaking of the Particles of the Earth; this muſt 
be done in ſuch a Manner, that thoſe Particles may leave be- 
tween them as great a Number as poſſible of little Spaces, into 
which the Roots may inſinuate themſelves, in ſuch a Manner, 
that immediately tou the Particles of Earth, they may: 
gather from them thoſe extreamly fine and minute Parts, 

Which are their real and-proper Nouriſhment or Food. 

'This breaking and dividing of the Soil is to be done, as al- 
ready ſaid, two Ways, by Manures and by Tillage : we ſhall, 
in the ſucceeding Chapters, examine. impartially and friQly 
by LE theſe Means it may be beſt obtainꝰd; for on that 


depends 
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another to be remembered here, which is Heat, or the 
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E have ſhewn, in the preceding Chapters, that the 
W Means of giving Fertility to a Soil, conſiſts in the di- 
viding and breaking of its Particles. We are now to examine 
in what Manner that Effect be beſt produced; and we 
ſhall do this with Impartiality. > favouring a moron 
Syſtem. may miſlead Men, but they. are ſafe from Prejudice 
who have no Aim. but the Diſcovery of 'Truth. 

There is, beſide the two Ways already mentioned of di- 
viding the Particles of Soil, which are Tillage and Manu 


of Fire. The Difference is this; Tillage operates mechani- 
cally, ing thoſe Particles merely by the Inſtruments em- 
ploy'd in it; Fire act in the Way of Calcination, and Ma- 
nures by. Way of Fermentation. 

Dung, which is the principal among Manures, always al- 
ters in ſome Degree the Nature of the Productions; and there 
is beſide another Diſadvantage ia this which 8 that 
we cannot procure it always in the needful Quantity. the 
other hand, it is always +] our Power to increaſe the bs. 
as much as we pleaſe, and this never alters the Quality of 


Productions g and other Manures may give ſome Sub- 


ſtance to the Earth ;. but repeated Dreſſings by Tillage expoſe 


one after another, the different Parts of the Ground to the 
Influences of the Sun, Air and Rains, and theſe render it in 
2 fit- for the affording Noutiſhment to 
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It has been ſhewn already,” that the more we break the 
. Particles of the Earth, the more we increaſe the Number of 
its inwatd Pores; the more we increaſe the Surface of thoſe 
"Particles, the more we put the Soil in a Condition to fur- 
niſh Phats with Nouriſhment z that is, the more we add to 
its Fertility. * | | 

We ſee it is in our Power to effect this by Fermentation 
raiſed by Means of Manures, or by the Inſtruments of Til- 
lage, and that the Uſe of Dung is limited, becauſe the Quan- 


tity is limited : but the Method by Tillage is without Limita- 


- - > 


tion, becauſe we may give as much as we pleaſe. 

That Dung has the ill Effect of ſpoiling .the. Taſte of the 
ProduQs of the Earth in ſome Degree, is proved by its Effect 
in Kitchen Gardens, the eatable Plants raiſed with Dung 


— luis taſted than thoſe without. The Cabbages 
and are never ſo well flavoured in great Towns, where 


they. are raiſed with Abundance of Dung, as they are in the 


Country where Dung 1s ſcarce, and leſs of it is uſed in rearing 
them. And in the Wine Countries this Effect is the moſt ob- 
vious of all, the Difference being ſurprizingly great between 
Wine made from the Produce of a Vine that has been dunged, 
and that from the Grapes of the ſame Kind where there has 
been none of that Manure uſed. 
Theſe are the real and certam Diſadvantages of Dung, 
eſpecially when uſed in too great a Quantity: Mr. Torr has 
carried this Point much farther. He attempts to prove that 
Dung gives hurtful Qualities to the Plants raiſed by its Aſ- 


ſiſtance: but the Fondneſs for his Syſtem carried him in this 


a little too far; and it muſt be obſerved, that his Arguments 
are not conclufive. FE | 
It is probable, on the contrary, that a poiſonous Plant 
would have leſs Power when raifed in a rich dunged Soil, than 
in the pooreſt natural Earth; for we find Dang, though it 
increaſes the Growth of Plants, weakens their Qualities, and 
even their Taſtes. 6 
Dung acting by Fermentation makes an inward Diviſion of 


the Particles of the Earth, which muſt needs be uſeful in 


giving it Fertility ; but the Inſtruments of Tillage break 
thoſe Particles, and at the ſame 'Time do fomething more : 


they change their Place, they turn about the larger Parts of 


the Soil, and give them all the Advantage of the Seaſons, at 


the ſame Time they deſtroy Weeds. The Improvement 


therefore which is made by Tillage has many Advantages, 


whereas that made, by Dung has but one. The Earth thus 
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dreſſed is not exhauſted by uſeleſs Plants ; and it receives from 


Time to Time, and in all, its Parts ſucceſſively, the Advan- 


tages of the Dews, Rains and Sun, all which we ſee, 
from | manifold Experience, aſſiſt greatly in giving Fertility 
a > 
A great Diſadvantage attending the Uſe of Dung is, that 
it draws Inſects together which eat the Produce, When 
Trees are planted in a dunged Ground, it is always found that 
their Roots ſuffer by Inſects; and the curious it Flowers have 
for the ſame Reaſon baniſhed the Uſe of this Manure from 
their Practice. TY f 
A very good Method to remedy this Evil, where Dung is 
found proper to be uſed, is to mix Lime with it in the making 
up the Heap. Let a Layer of quick Lime be firſt laid for a 
oundation to the Heap of Dung; and then as the Dunghil 
riſes by the Addition of freſh Quantities, let there be here and 
there a Layer of Lime ſpread between. This will not only 
deſtroy thoſe miſchievous Inſects which the Dung frequently 
brings with it, but it will alſo ky in great Part thoſe Seeds 
of Weeds which are one Way or other received among the 
Dung, and produce them too often in Abundance among 
the Corn. | 8 
It is repreſented as a great Advantage of Dung, that it is 
equally uſeful on all Kinds of Soils, the light and the heavy: 
and there are very few Exceptions to this; but the ſame is 
to be ſaid in favour of Tillage; for it equally agrees with the 
* 1 looſe Soils, and improves and gives Fertility to 
Stiff Soils have their Particles ſo cloſe to one another, that 
the Roots of Plants cannot make their Way, or penetrate 
them ſufficiently; and it is well known that when the Roots 
cannot penetrate and ſpread in the Earth, the Plant lan- 
guiſhes. Now when theſe Lands have been broken and di- 
vided by Tillage, and their Particles thus ſeparated from one 
another, ſo that the Roots find Paſſage among them, and can 
ſpread as they ought to ſeek Nouriſhment, they will be able 
to ſupply the Plants with Food, and we ſhall fee the Crop 
grow. upon them with Strength and Vigour. | 
This is the Advantage of Tillage on tiff Soils; and it has 
an equal good Effect on ſuch as are too light and looſe, 
though in a contrary Way. The Fault of theſe light Soils is, 
that they have too large Spaces between their Particles, and 
that many of theſe have not a Communication with one an- 
other, ſo that the Roots paſſing through theſe large Cavities, 
do not reach their Sides; and, conſequently, not touching 
D 3 4 5 thoſe 
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thoſe ſmall Particles of Earth which ow.the peoger Mel, 
ment of Plants, they cannot take them in, courſe can- 
draw Nouriſhment for the Plant. Now the Effect of 
illage on theſe Soils is this; it breaks the Particles of Earth 
as in the other, and by that Means multiplies Spaces between 
the Particles, making a great many ſmall ones inſtead of a 
few large ones. This ir is obvious to Reaſon muſt be the 
Effect of breaking and dividing a light Soil that has large In- 
tervals; and this naturally qualifies it for affording Nouriſh. 
ment to Plants: for theſe ſmall Spaces have ther muni- 
cations between one another, tho? the larger, from the Nature 
of the Soil, had not, fo that the Roots of Plants can pene- 
trate into them, and run thro? them as they ſhould : and at 
the ſame Time touching their Sides every where becauſe of 
their Smallneſs, they are able to take in thoſe extreamly mi- 
nute Parts of Earth which we have ſhewn to be the proper 
Nouriſhment of all Plants. f | 

We have obſerved, that in order to the Roots of Plants re- 
ceiving or drawing in their Nouriſhment, there muſt neceſſa 
rily be a kind of Preſſure or Reſiſtance between- thoſe Roots 
and the ſmall Particles of Earth among which they run. 
This naturally happens when the Spaces between thoſe Par- 
ticles are ſmall, gh it could not when they were ſo large 
as they naturally are in light Soils, 


CHAP. XIV. Of the Degrees of Tilla and 7 the 
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7E have obſerved in a former Chapter, ſpeaking of 
| Dung, that Mr. TuLL has endeavoured to prove it 
uſeleſs on all Occaſions, as well as hurtful on many ; and that 
he 1s for baniſhing it from the Praftice of Huſbandry. 
Me there ohſerved, that the Fondneſs for his Syſtem, car- 
ried him too far on this Article, and we ſhall here ſhew that 
be was not fo far cenſured without Reaſon. | 
The Origia of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry we have ob- 
ſerved, is laid in that Paſſage recorded by Mr. EvzsLyn, 
where it is aſſerted that nothing more is neceſſary, than the 
thoroughly breaking and dividing the Particles of Earth, in 
order to make it capable of nouriſhing any Plant: from which 
it appears that nothing more is uſeful 6 the giving Fertility 
to a Soul, than the dividing of its Parts, and breaking the 
little Lumps into which they form themſelves, This is very 
true with Reſpect to many Kinds of Soil, but it will not hold 
good of all: and from this we ſhall ſhew the practical Huſ- 
bandman, 


” 
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bandmah, that thert is Danger in his ing to any Syſterh 
or Method too ſtrictly ; for that r Ti- 
lage; ih the Manner it is ſed in the Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry; may be, and certainly is, greater than that of Dung 
on many Sdils, it is not on all. The judicious Farmer in or 
der to mae the moſt of every Part of his Land, ſhould be 
acquainted with evety uſeful Method of managing it 3 but 
when he knows them all, he ſhould prefer that Kind to each 
Part which is ſuited to its Nature. Tis the informihg him 
in this particular Manner, that is the Intent of the preſent 
Work we have laid before him the bld Method 2 
we are here about to propoſe to him the new Huſbandry, 
which places à particular Kind of Tillage in their Stead; and 
that he may be able to employ that Knowledge, we ſhall en- 
deavour to convey to him on this Head to the beſt Purpoſe : 
we ſhall ſhew him, that neither is abſolutely--pr to 
the other, ſo as to fendet it entirely uſeleſs; but that one 
Kind of ent may do:for one Land; and another fot 
another: we ſhall ſhew him whete Manures wilt be preferable 
to the breaking of the Ground by this Method of Til 
and where this Tillage may be prefetable to the com 
Way by Manures and ſhall give him ſome Directions alſo, 
with Reſpe& to this. Tillage, as we already have regardnig 
r in A ve in what 
antity the other, ma ul and neceſſary to particular 
and different Soils. þ = tre e oh a4 2 
Mr. EveLyn has ſaid, that the breaking and Hdividifig a 
Quantity of Earth, and expoſing it for a Timeto the Wea- 
ther, will render it ſo fertile, that it will ſupport any Plant. 

On this reſts the Foundation of Horſehoeing Huſbandry; 
' which propoſes to render a Soil fertile by breaking and dividing 
it with Tillage. But Mr, Du Hamer declares; that the 
Fact is not univerſally true, and therefore diſputes the Prae- 
tice founded on it in ſome Points, while he allows it its Me- 
ritin others. He ſays the Aſſertion is not true of all Kinds 
of Earth, for that he tried it on Clay, and found it did not 
fucceed. He powdered a Quantity of Clay, and fifted it 
thro" a fine Sieve; but after this, wetting it with Water, it 
became as tough and ſtiff as it had been originally, This is 
the Objection ſtated by Mr. Du Hamer, and though not fo 
. intend it ſhould be imagined, it has 
ts Weight. 

In the firſt Place, he has not, on this Foundation, a Right 
to queſtion Mr. EveLyN's Fact, for he did not fairly try the 
Experiment. He ſays he * and ſifted the Clay, * 
. 4 
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he does not tells us he expoſed it to the Weather. This is a 
Part of Mr. EvzLyN's Proceſs, and he ſays it ſhould be fo 
Expoſed a Year. We have ſeen in the ing Part of 
this Work, that the Effect of Fire in a proper of - 
Calcination, renders Clay fertile. We have obſerved alſo 
on other Occaſions, that the Sun and Air have in theſe Reſ- 
peQs the Effect of Fire, only that it is brought about more 
gradually. Now in this Caſe the powdering of the Cla 
would have rendered it more fit to receive the Influences 
the Sun and Air, and the continual ſtirring and turning of it, 
which is directed in the Proceſs, would have expoſed every 
Part of it at Times to their Effect; ſo that it is not eaſy to 
fay how much the Proceſs fairly tried would have done to- 
ward the rendering even Clay fertile. | 
However, although the Experiment be ſtated imperfealy, 
and does notinfer ſo much as Mr. Do Hamtr intends; yet 
this may be properly ſeen from it, that clayey Soils will not 
be ſo readily improved by this Tillage, as the loamy and light- 
er Kinds; and that other Methods may be needful to be 
— upon them. Thus the Tillage of the Horſehoeing 
uſbandry alone, will be ſufficient for light loamy Soils; and 
on the other hand, the Farmer who has ſuch as are ſtiff and 
. clayey, will do well to call into their Aſſiſtance the Effects of 

Sand, and the other proper Manures; and when that appears 
neceſſary, of Calcination. | | | 

It is in this prudent and moderate Way we ſhall recommend 
the Horſehoeing Huſbandry to the practical Farmer; and it 
is thus, and thus only, he ſhould admit the Uſe of any new 

Methods. Their Authors or Inventors are always partial 
in their Favour ; but that may be very beneficial on many 
Occaſions, ' which is not adapted to all. 

It ts certain that clayey Soils are apt to grow ſtiff again, 
after ever ſo much La, »; as has been obſerved in its Place, 
unleſs aſſiſted by proper Manures; yet we are not for that 
Reaſon to ſay, that for clayey Soils, Manures are better 
than much "Tillage, for none require ſo much as theſe. Both 
are required for theſe Lands : a great deal of Tillage to break 
them, and then good and proper Additions to keep them in 
Order. *'Tis thus that from very indifferent they become 
ſome of the beſt Soils we have; and it is thus the Farmer is 
to manage them. Here therefore neither the old Huſbandry 
is better than the new, nor the new better than the old, but 


the true Practice is to join them. | | 

Manures are neceſſary to Clays to keep them in a good 
Condition, after they have been divided by the Tillage ; and 
: they 


to light Soils, becauſe they want Matter of 
Nouriſhment. enrich theſe, and divide the other: 
they are to both, and they will take double Effect 


CHAP. XV. Of the joint Advantager ef Manure and 
Tillage. +; 


HESE are the Advantages of Manures; the World 
has been ſenſible of them at all Times, and it is the 
Farmer's Intereſt always to continue the Uſe of them, not 
to negle& them for any other Practice: but this does not 
make the Horſehoeing Huſbbandry, which was meant to ſet 
them aſide, at all the leſs uſeful. here Manures cannot be 
had in due Quantity, this Tillage will, on moſt Soils, f. 
the Place of them; and where they are ever ſo plentiful, 
will be a. Means of giving them much ter The 
Uſe of Manures need not make the Farmer leſs regard his 
Tillage ; for the more the Ground is broken and divided by 
that Means, the more Effect they will take. | 
Wheat that is the ſtrongeſt Corn, and requires the moſt 
'Tillage of the Land, ſucceeds yet better when even more 1s 
given than, uſual; and it is found by Experience, that this 
may ſupply the Place of Manure. Four Dreſſings are com- 
monly given Land for this Corn, and the Uſe of Dung is ad- 
ded: if the Farmer will give it eight Dreſſings inſtead of 
four, it will ſucceed as well in moſt Soils without Dung. 
Theſe additional Dreſſings coſt much leſs than Manures, and 
when they ſucceed, the Effet is equal. They will at any 
Time in part, and on many Occaſions entirely ferve inſtead of 
Manure ; therefore it will be certainly to the Intereſt of the 
Farmer to uſe them. | 
Upon theſe Principles it is eaſy to ſee, that there may be 
Improvements made in the common Practice of Huſbandry. 
Tillage in the common Way does not anſwer the Farmer's 
Purpoſe for ſtiff clayey Soils. It breaks the Soil in this Caſe 
only into a Kind of large Lumps, which have large and ir- 
regular Cavities between them; and we have ſhewn from 
the Nature of Plants, and their Manner of obtaining Nou- 
riſhment, that ſuch a Soil is not in a Condition to ſupport 
them well. From this it appears, that for the Farmer to uſe 
theſe Lands to the beſt Advantage, he ought to give them 
more than the common Tillage ; and that by the repeated 
Dreſſings in the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, he is to break thoſe 
larger into ſmaller Lumps. By this Means a ſtiff Soil * 


be brought into the Condition ef a light one ; and will be per. 
feQly fitted for the Nouriſhment of Plants, or the raiſing n 
| $ood Crop: Manures are at that Time to be added, and they 

will be received into the Body of the Soil better than they o- 
therwiſe could ; and there will then require nothing more than 
n Repetition of that Practice which brought the Land iritb 
this good Condition, to maintain it in the ſame for ever. 

We have ſhewn that Sand is a good Manure for Clay: 
this proves the Advantage of Tillage on ſuch Lands, 
Sand anſwers the ſame Purpoſe in a Manner with Tillage. 
It breaks the Soil, and lets in the Sun and Rains, and gives 
Paſſage to the Roots of the Crop. This is juſt what Tillage 
does, it furniſhes no nouriſhing Matter to the Soil, it only 
” 20 6 the Particles of the Earth, or keeps them ſeparate 
when they have been broken by Tillage, and this -produces 
all the good Effects we deſire. 

Light Soils are improved by Dreſſings, but they need not 
to be ſo frequent as on the others. To theſe ures are 
wanted to give Richneſs, as to the others to divide and keep 
the Soil divided: but we need not be afraid of exhauſting the 
Fertility of theſe Lands, by expoſing them to the Sun: this 
has been anſwered already, for the Sun evaporates only theit 
watery Parts, not that folid Subſtance which is to be the Nou- 
riſhment of Plants. It is certain that all theſe Lands are im · 

ed by Dreſſings, and thoſe not in ſmall Number; whe- 
ther it be that this happens from the breaking of their Par- 
ticles, making them more ready and fit to receive the Dews 
and Rains, and to receive the Influence of the Sun and Air, 
or whether from the multiplying their inward Cavities, as. 
Mr. TuLL imagines, fo that they are fitter for the ſpreading 
of Roots; from which ever Cauſe it riſes, the Effect is cer- 
tain: andone great good farther attending it is, that by theſe 
repeated Turnings, Weeds are deſtroyed entirely ; whereas 
light Soils are thoſe which in the common Methods of Huſ- 
nce them moſt of all, and that in greater Abun- 
dance, from the Uſe of Dung and other rich Manures. | 
| What is here ſaid of the Advantage of turning light Soils, 
and breaking them by repeated Dreſſings, may be ed by 
way of Experiment. Let one half of a Piece of Land that 
has this Soil, be dreſſed in the common Way, and the other 
be perfectly broken and divided by the Method of Tillage 
uſed in the Horſehoeing Huſbandry : after ſome Time let 
the whole Field be turned again in a dry Seaſon, and that 
croſsways, ſo that the Land may be cut exactly in — 
| | its: 
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Direction to what it was at firſt : in this Caſe we ſhall per- 

— by the Eye, the Advantage of this thorough Manner of 
Dreſſing, for that half of the Field which had been perfectiy 
* tilled before, will have quite a different Aſpect, from that 
which was but careleſly gone over in the uſual Way: and we 
ſhall ſee plainly, that the one has had the proper Advantage of 
Dreſſings, and the others not. We may find the ſame Proof 
at any Time in the Difference of the Crops on ſuch light Land 
as has been well laboured, and ſuch as has not; but here it is 
obvious even to the E 

Many have a Caftcm of breaking the Particles of a Soil with 
Rollers. 'This does not deſerve the Name of breaking in 
Compariſon of what is done in the proper Way by Tillage, but 
it has its Advantage. When the Land is not too moiſt, it 1s & 
very good Method of preparing it for Tilling; but in wet or 
very damp Lands, the Rollers do more harm than 
Some alſo * that they can ſupply the Place of the proper 

Tillage, by frequent harrowing of their Lands after they are 
ſowed ; but this ſcratching of the Surface of the Ground at 
; beſt can do little Good; and when the Ground is wet it will 
do a great deal of Harm. | 4 


CHAP. XVL Of the Preparation of Weed Lands for Corn. 


HEN a Piece of Ground has not been ſown for a great 
many Years, and is to be prepared for Corn, they call 
it a new Land: this requires a particular Manner of Dreſſing, 
and that is to be varied according to the Condition in which 
they have been before, ſome being heathy, others having lain 
in Wood, ſome in Paſture, and others in artificial Graſſes. 
Theſe require 8 particular Methods of Dreſſing; 
and there are others whoſe natural Humidity makes them 
mand a Method different from all. Theſe laſt we have con. 
fidered before : we ſhall treat of the others ſeparately, and be- 
gin with the Method of preparing a Piece of Land for Corn, 
that has been covered with Wood. 
In the Beginnings of Agriculture, thoſe who ſet about it 
had much more of this Buſineſs upon their Hands, than we at 
Preſent; a very natural Condition of an uncultivated Country, 


is to be over-run with Wood; and in ſuch a Caſe many found 
whole Countries, who firſt ſet about their Improvement. In 
this Caſe it was not worth while to fell the Timber, for the 
would have had no Market for it; fo they ſet Fire to it upon 
| the Spot; and the Aſhes, aſſiſted by the Action of the Heat, 
| Mere of great Service in the Improvement of the — ; 

cr 
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after this they had no more to do than to ſtub up, make all 
level, and go to ſowing. BY 
At preſent Wood is ſo valuable, that it is to be treated in 
another Manner. When a Piece of this Land is to be turned 
into a Corn Field, the Trees are felled, the Roots are ſtubbed 
up, and this is ſuch an Advantage to the Land, that it will an- 
ſwer in ſome Degree the Effect of the burning, and of the 
Athes in the other Inſtance: and a little Trouble does after- 
We have ſaid in a preceding Part of this Work, treating 
of Coppice Wood, that it is a very good Preparation of Land- 
for Corn. It may be often worth while to plant Coppices 
with this very Intent: but whether that be done, or the Cop- 
ice or larger Wood be felled for this Purpoſe, there is no 
Land that anſwers more happily for Corn, or with leſs 
Trouble. 
The Holes that are made in taking up the Roots, and the 
reſt of the neceſſary digging, turn up and break the Land in 
eee ſo that half the Labour of Dreſſing is 
ſav | 
In this Caſe, after the Earth has been levelled, there is no 
Occafion for more Tillage than this: it is to be turned up once 
in Autumn with the Plow, the Froſts of the ſucceeding Win- 
ter kill the Weeds, and break the Particles of the Soil ; and 
after this no more is needful than a ſecond Dreſſing of the 
Ground in Spring, and the Land may be ſown, and will yield 
a vaſt Produce. 
This Land that has lain in Wood is not only very fertile at 
firſt, but it continues ſo a long Time. The Trees have drawn 
their Nouriſhment from great Depths, fo that the upper Part 
of the Ground has lain in a Manner unexhauſted, and the 
Shade of the Boughs has prevented Weeds from growing in 
any great Quantity. Beſide this, the Leaves falling every 
Year, and lying upon the Earth till they rotted,' have been 
for many Years acontinual Manure, of the richeſt Kind, upon 
the Ground; and the decayed Branches have added to the Fe: 
tility, for the ſame Reaſon. 
Thus we are to look upon a Piece of Land that has been 
ſome Years in Wood, as if it had been in a Manner laid fal- 
low all that Time ; and the Conſequence proves, that we are 
not diſappointed-in the ExpeQation from it. A good Piece of 
Land that has been ſome Time in Woad, will produce vaſt 


the Tillage of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; and that which 


Crops of Corn for many Years, without the Aſſiſtance of 
the leaſt Article of Manure, dreſſing it but moderately by 


: 
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was originally of little or no Value, and would not have pro- 
duced to any Advantage, with the moſt expenſive Ma- 
nures, when it has lain ſome Years in Wood, anſwers | 
ExpeQation. There are Trees of one Kind or other that will 
grow on all Kinds of Ground ; and there is a certain and very 

t Advantage from them : this has been ſhewn already. 

We fee the Conſequences of that Growth in the Improvement 

of the Soil, and this conſider'd together, may be ſufficient to 
lead many who have Lands which they know not how to 
bring to any Value, to try them this While we re- 
commend this Method, we illuſtrate the Example, the 
Practice of Horſehoeing Huſbandry, ſhew the Truth of 
thoſe Principles on which we have before ſaid it is founded. 
We have faid that the Roots of Plants ſeek their Nounſhment 
near the Surface; and that Trees penetrate for it deeper: this 
is proved by the Readineſs of a Soil on which Trees have long 
grown, to yield great Crops of Corn: and we fee in the Prac- 
tice by which it is prepared for this Growth, the great and cer- 
tain — there is in breaking and dividing the Ground: 
for all that ſtubbing and digging that is needful in taking 
the Roots, ſerves in the Place of ſo much Manure to the La 
The Spade and Pick- axe break the Lumps and divide the Soil, 
juſt as well as the common Inſtruments recommended in the 
new Huſbandry ; and the Effect is the ſame; for the Land is 
made fit for the bearing of Corn. Let the Particles be broke 
and divided, and the Purpoſe is always anſwer'd: it is no Mat- 

| ter by what Means that is done; ſo it be done the Eſſect is 

Certain. | 


CHAP. XVIL Of the Preparation of beatly Lond for 
n. 


| if Hf eye the Denomination of heathy Land, we here 
mean every kind of waſte and uſeleſs Ground, that pro- 
duces Weeds of the worſt Sorts, and is very barren of what is 
| pu ; ſuch as TraQs of Ground over-run with Heath, Broom, 
rambles, wine 2 the like: theſe are the Lands of which 
we treat in this ter, with reſpect to the ring them 
for bearing Corn. : 2 EPI. | 
It is always proper to burn theſe uſeleſs Productions upon 
0 the Spot, as we have ſhewn already under the Article of Burn- 
baiting. This is ſerviceable, not only becauſe the Heat im- 
proves the Ground by a Kind of Calcination, and the Cinders 
ſerve as a Sort of Manure, but the immediate Effe& of the 
Fire upon the Roots, is a great Benefit, nothing ſo perfectiy 
deſtroving 
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chern; nor any other Practice ſo 1 ridding . 
As the Seeds 


the Ground of the Fear of their after-ſhooti 

are conſumed, as welf as the Roots — deſtroyed, by 

this Practice, there is great Reaſon to believe they will never 

riſe again; and this is of the utmoſt Concern, becauſe they are 

- dreadful Enemies to all uſeful Growths. 

E* We have, in another Place, cautioned the Farmer to take 
Care, that in burning his Stubble upon the Land, he does not 
fire his Hedges; but a r Caution is needful here. In 
firing the Growth of theſe waſte Commons, the Quantity is 
b great, that it is a Body of Flame capable of ſpreading to do 

Miſchief. The firſt Care therefore muſt be to know, be- 
fore the Fire is lighted, where it will ſtop, for it may ſpread 
much farther than ever was intended or thought on. 
| CO — Ground is to be thus fir d, the beſt 
— — 2 Space where it is intended to 
ſtop, by c I and this will ſtay 
the Progreſs, RE can. At the ſame Time 
the Stuff that is cut up, being dried, will ſerve to begin the 
Fire, eee gg End of the Ground. 

alm Seaſon ſhould be choſen for ſetting about 
this, * watch'd as it burns. If it any where at the 
Sides threatens to exceed its Limits, the Method is to dig in- 
ſtantly a little Ditch, throwing the Earth upon the Fire. This 
will preſerve the reſt; for Earth is a — more ſudden and 
certain Quencher of Fire than Water. 

When the Stuff is thus buzn'd, the Roots of the Furze and 

; Heath are to be dug up with a Pick-axe, and ſuch others as 
are firm enough to ſtop or impede the Plow. The Land is 
then fit of Huſbandry. 

The beſt Seaſon for burning the Buſhes is Autumn, * as 
ſoon as ſome Rains have fallen, the Ground is to be turn'd up in 
large Furrows, by a ſtout Plow : it is then to lie till $ ; and 
then, after another plowing, it ſhould be ſown with ts. The 

© ſecond Vear it is to have three good Dreſſings, turning, * 

and breaking it well every Time; and the third it will be in a 
Condition to bear Wheat, without any Addition of Manure. 
The ſingle Article of Labour, after the firſt Aſſiſtance of 
burning, does the whole Buſineſs ; but this Labour muſt be 
well pertorm'd, and ſufficiently repeated; for as the Fertility, 
in this Caſe, depends principally on the breaking the Lumps, 
they. muſt be well broken, and nothing but this thorough Til- 

I lage can prevent the old Inhabitants from taking Poſſeſſion a- 

1 gain of the Ground. Notwithſtanding they have ſeem'd fo 

C- | — they will, after ſeveral Years, recover, " 

the 


* 
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Froſt, ich - Dy +01 aud the 


1 


before the Sun, that burns them up. In „it is 

3 rr — 22 
ſo perfectly deſtroys of all Sorts, t 

. | pres as well as Perennial: thoſe that riſe 


in Numbers from every Years Seeds, and thoſe that remain 
from Year to Vear by their Roots. 
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often the artificial Graſſes. | 


E have obſerved that it Set, by panning ith Cop 
an indifferent Land for Corn, — arg mk 
Wood: the ſame Advantage that it receives faom 
1 — CY NOD 
deep ; and from none ſo much as Saintſoin, which penetrates 
very far into the Ground, and draws very little of its Nounſh- 
ment from near the Surface, We have obſerved that the 
planting a Piece of Ground with Cappice, is a Kind of fal- 
lowing of the Land, with reſpe& to the upper Part, os that 
Which is concern't in the feeding of Corn ; and the fame in 
the Cale with theſe deep-rooted Plants. 

Many have been furpriz'd to ſee theſe, and the Sainte, 
fein in pagticular, grow ſucceſefully upon. theſe ſtony 
Grounds, which have but a very thin Coat of Soil ; but this: 
is no Argument againſt its rooting deep, a0d thence drawing its 
Nouriſhment : r this Inſtance, when well un- 
derſtood, is the greateſt Proof that can be brought of the 
Truth that this Graſs draws its Nouriſhment deep, and that it 
does not e xhauſt the Land near the Surface, which is the Seat 
of Nouriſhment for Corn. 

When there is this ſtony Bottom to a thin Soil, it is uſually 
looſe, ſlaty, or crack d taward: the upper Part, or where it 
riſes. to the Bottom of the Mould : apd theſe. Cracks and 
Openings are found, on Examination, to contain, Mould of 
the ſame Kind with that above. The Saintfoin that is ſown 


in this Soil, ſends its Roots into theſe. Cracks and Crevices, 
and runs among them to a great Depth. From the Earth that 
is lodg'd in theſe it obtains it Nouriſhment, and ſcarce draws, 
any from the thin Coat of pure Ground above. 
Theſe Sorts of Land, when kept conſtantly: in Tillage, 
fucceee very ill, — Soil'ts_ ia fmall ; ; for 
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the Roots of Corn never penetrate the Stones : but the 
raiſing Saintfoin on them, ſerves as a Kind of fallowing for 
them. After this Herb has grown ſeven Years on them, which 
it will very well do, they will yield there good Crops of 
Corn, and may then be laid down to Saintfoin again very ad- 


vantageouſly. | 
" Theſe dee Graſſes are of the ſame Benefit to all 
Soils, that they are to this light and ſtony Kind ; ſome may 


want the Aſſiſtance more than others, but they are uſeful on 
all: and after their own great Crops, they prepare the Land- 
for Corn better than almoſt any other Method. * 

If a Piece of rich Land be drill'd with Saintfoin, fix Gal- 
lons of Seed being allowed to an Acre, and ſow'd in nine Inch 
Rows, it may be mowed annually with very great Crops ; a 

e 1 yielding four Pounds an Acre: and af- 
ter it has thus ſeven Years, the Land may be plowed up, 
and will be fo rich, that inſtead of requiring to be fallowed or 
dung'd for Wheat, the Farmer will be obliged to ſow that upon 
Barley Stubble, and to turn in his Sheep in Spring upon it, to 
prevent its being too rank. | 

This, which is a Fact proved by many Inſtances, may ſerve 
as a Proof of the vaſt Advantage of preparing Lands for Corn 
by theſe artificial Graſſes ; for the Saintfoin will be not only 
in full Perfection K 8 3 be able to ſtand 
much longer; no wing w ve prepared the 
Ground for Corn like it. . oy 

The beſt Method for preparing the Land for Corn after this 
Growth is, by firſt ſowing it with Turnips ; and I would have 
my young Huſbandman go through it in this Manner. 
Let him plow it up in Winter with a four-coulter'd Plough, 
and get it in order for the ſowing of Turnips for the following 
Seaſon. When the Turnips rais'd upon it are in Growth, 
let them be well hoed, and let them be eaten by Sheep, upon 
the Ground. This will bring the Soil into excellent Or- 
der for Barley in the following Spring. : 

The Farmer will often find it anſwer his Purpoſe, to raiſe 
Saintfoin upon a Piece of Ground for a Continuance. In this 
Caſe, when it grows old he muſt take it up, and fow Corn to 

pare it again. The Method we have here directed is the beſt 

can poſſibly follow for that Purpoſe ; and when he fows 
his Barley it may be done by drilling, and the Saintfoin with 
e 


The ſame Preparation does when the Land is intended for 
Corn for a longer Time. In this Caſe let the Huſbandman 
take Care that the Ground be very well tilled, for „ | 
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will be Saintfain 
—— * be good 


fo much it will be a very poor one. | 
From theſe Inſtances, which through the Backwardneſs of 
the Farmers to receive Advice, have too often hap- 
, ſome have been led to difpute whether theſe artificial 
_— . ca ent, but thoſe who 
ill not follow proper res when are pointed 
them, are not to the Effects that would have enfued i 
they had: thoſe who have taken the proper Care in the ſuc- 
found that theſe Graſſes left the 


ment of all Plants, 

It has been ſaid, becauſe Saintfoin leaves the Land rich for 
Wheat, therefore Saintfoin draws a Nouriſhment different 
from that of Wheat, leaving what would have been drawn 
1— gens but this bas been already ſhewn to be an 


Some have ventur'd to ſay, that this Graſs 
ſpreads no Roots or Fibres in the upper Surface of the Earth, 
and therefore leaves it unexhauſted : this is one great Reaſon, 
but they carry it too far, who ſay this Graſs ſends out no 
Fibres into the upper Part at all. Fo 

It is true that Saintfoin roots very deep. It has a ſingle 
and large Root which penetrates, counting the extream 
Fibres at leaſt fifteen Feet deep into the Ground, and it doubt- 


teſs draws a great Part of its Nouriſhment from theſe Depths. 


The Plant does ſend out Roots into the upper Soil, but that 
is a ſmall Part of the Ground among which it ſpreads, and 
only a proportional Share of its Nouriſhment is derived thence ; 
fo that the Caſe being fairly ſtated, this Soil enjoys a Kind of 
Fallow, becauſe it affords but a fifteenth Part of the Nouriſh-- 
ment to the Growth that'is upon it. This is the true State of 
the Caſe, and they wrong a good Cauſe who would make it 
otherwiſe. x A 
We allow therefore that theſe Graſſes do draw ſome Nou- 
riſament from the Soil in which Corn is to grow, but this i but 
Yor. II. E in 
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in ſmall Quantity, and it is over-balanced by another Con- 
ſideration, which is the ſecond Crop, or After-Leaſe, being 
eaten by Cattle upon the Ground. There is a great deal in 
this : ſo much, * upon the whole there is Reaſon, as well 
as Experience, to ſhew that a Piece of Ground planted with 
theſe artificial Graſſes, and properly managed in the ſpending 
of them, and in the Tillage afterwa 


rds, is left in as good 2 
State by this Growth, as if it had been in Fallow. It muſt 


Kat be objeRed to this, that the lower Parts of the Earth are 
not ſo fertile as the upper; ſo that the Roots of theſe Graſles 
cannot draw fuch Nouriſhment from them as from the others; 
we have allowed for that in the Computation, for we are 
not to reckon the Soil at a Foot deep ; and though this lower 
Earth is not ſo rich as the upper Part, yet being freſh, and 
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never exhauſted of what it had, it will ſupply a great deal to , 


the firſt that come there : the Roots of Corn never pierce to 
it, ſo that the Roots of theſe Graſſes are the firſt that come, 
and they will therefore have Nouriſhment. 


CHAP. XIX. Of the Preparation«of Land far Cr 


after common Graſs. 


Sap >: MON Grafs has not the Advantage of thoſe arti- 
ficial Kinds laſt deſcribed, in preparing Land for Corn, 
becauſe its Roots do not pierce to any Depth for their Nouriſh- 
ment, but ſpread in a vaſt Quantity near the Surface, in ſuch 
Manner that it ſhould ſeem they would exhauſt Land more 
than any other Growth: but this does. not prevent the 
Ground from being very ready to beas Corn, and even to 


bear it in Abundance, provided it be good in its own Na- | 


ture. 


There is one Reaſon. why Paſture Ground retains a Rich- 
neſs, that is ready to ſupport and nouriſh any Ciop, which 
has been named in its Place, and needs only be refer'd to here; 
that is, that in plowed Lands; eſpecially ſuch as lie upon a 
Defcent, the Rains waſh away a great Part of the fine Mould ; 
whereas all is retain'd in thoſe cover'd with Sward, and what- 
ſoever is brought on by Accident with it ; as the Waſh from 
higher Grounds, the Mud from the Over-flowing of Rivers, 
and the like. | | 

For theſe Reaſons a tolerably good Paſture Ground is al- 
ways _ tor Corn, when any one chuſes to convert it ts 
that e. 


The proper Seaſon for doing this is in the Month of | Ja- 


— 


NUARY ; and the Farmer ſhould take an Opportunity to do 
5 it 


r. . + om A 
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other Inſtrument, is properly what we mean by Tillage ; and 
' theſe repeated Plowings are called Dreſſings of the Land. 
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it after Rains, for when the Land is well wetted, the Turf 
is tough, and it 9 — to Ne which is 
'an Article of t ntage in ing it. 
| r Plowmanaſhould be employed on this 
Occaſion, for no Part of that Buſineſs requires ſo much Skill 
and Nicety; and the Eye of his Maſter ſhould be over him, 
to ſee that he lay the Turf he turns up flat and true. 
this be done in an artful Manner, one can hardly ſee where 
the Plow paſs'd, and this is the Proof that it is done perfectly. 
But beſide a good Workman there ſhould be a good Plow 
on this Occaſion ; for without that no Art in the Man will 


* 


make the Work go on well. If the Earth Board do not turn 


it well, a Piece of Wood is to be nail'd on it, to take the upper 
Part of the Turf as it riſes; this will never miſs to throw it 
over with the Graſs Side downward ; and the Maſter ſhould 
look on till he ſee that it be ſo prepar'd, that this Purpoſe is 
fully anſwer'd. 

The Advantage of this is the rotting of the graſſy Part, 
which decaying, becomes a Kind of Manure, as has been 


' ſhewn already; every vegetable Subſtance, in a State of De- 


cay, being an enriching Article added to the Earth. But 
this is only the firſt Step toward the preparing the Land for 
Corn. That is to be compleated by repeated Plowings, and 
the more of theſe it has, proper Intervals being allowed be- 
tween one and the other, the better it will be fitted for the 
Growth of Corn. * | 

This breaking of the Ground by the Plow, or whatever 


Many uſe the fame Word to expreſs the laying on of Ma- 
nures ; and in that Caſe alſo, in Concurrence with the com- 
mon Cuſtom, we have us'd it in that Part of our Work which 
treats of that Head; here it means only the turning or break- 
ing of the Ground. 

Every Time the Earth is thus turn'd, the Particles of 
which it conſiſts are broken in a greater or ſmaller Number 
the more of them the better : and it is on this Principle. that 
the plowing of Lands that have fed a large Sward of Graſs, 


| * them for Corn. 


e have ſhewn that the Nouriſhment of all Vegetables is 
fine Earth, which they imbibe from the Surfaces of the little 
Particles among which their Roots ſpread and run. When. 
theſe Roots have taken up all the fine and ſmall Mould that 
lay about the Surfaces of thoſe Particles where they ſpread, 


then the Sdil is ſaid to be — It may be renewed = 
—Þ 2 'I 


* 


the Addition of Manures, which ferment and divide its Parts, 
rern 
| uently new Surfaces are 
— 2 dem. Nhe . earthy Particles up- 
on them, ready to be abſorbed by the Roots of a new Crop, 
and therefore à new Crop thrives, being ſown upon that 


the DoQrine of exhauſting and refreſhing of 


the breaking ſpeak in 
This is done in ſome Degree by every * 


of Earth, ES ag of them ; but ſtill this is of 
vi e they are ſeparated one from another, though 
is a new Surface at the Diviſien of them, 


Wie have ſaid, that in the preparing a common Pafture for 
muſt be careful and good plowing ; the Reaſon is 
this, the Ground has lain a great while untouch'd or undiſ- 
turbed, and the Surfaces of its Particles have been well drain'd 
ir Nouriſhment by the Growth of the Graſs. Theſe 
could not yield Nouriſhment for Corn; but when 
is well turn'd and divided, the Particles are 
| new Surfaces are formed, which the Graſs being de- 
ſtroyed, does not exhauſt ; in this Condition the Corn finds it 
enly improved by the Effect of the rotted Graſs, which ſerves 
3a Kind of Manure. Therefore in this ſingle Act of break- 
ing up the Ground of a Paſture for Corn, provided it be 
well done, there is the Advantage of entirely new Particles, 
and new Surfaces in great Abundance, and of Manure. This 
agrees with our Plan perfeQly, which is not to prefer one Me- - 
thod before another, but to uſe both. oY: 

If any one wonder that the ſame Land ſhall continue to be 
refreſhed by Tillage after repeated Crops, as ſuppoſing that 
this — and breaking of the Particles, when repeated ſo 
often, muſt come to no more than the turning up the old Sur- 
faces again, he errs in the Principle, for the Earth is diviſible 
without End, and no Art could bring about what he ſuppoſes 

ns. by Accident: The fame Surfaces never can appear a- 
gain in a Thouſand Plowings, becauſe the Particles of the Earth 
form every Time new Combinations, and every new Surface 
anſwers like the firſt : all ſupply Nouriſhment equally ; and 


every Time the Larth is turned up and broken well, it is like 
Let 


freſh Earth. 
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Let not the Huſbandman who has a Fiece of Graſs Ground 
to plow for Corn, queſtion whether the Soil be fit for that Pur- 
, for every Soil that will bear tolerable Grafs, will alſo 
pport Corn. Nor on this or any other Occaſion, let him ſup- 
poſe the Kind of it diſables him from having Recourſe to this 
Aſſiſtance of Tillage, for we have ſhewn that it agrees with both; 
and Experience ſhews, that on light Lands two or three addi- 
tional Plowings will anſwer the ſame Purpoſe as dunging of it ; 
and the Coſt is not more than a fifth Part of the other. This 
is ſo plain from the Experiments that have been made, that it 
is getting into Practice in ſome Places, and has obtained the 
Name of double Plowing. | 
| It has been found, that if a Field prepared for Barley in 
JIG. bo not ſowed with that Grain, but plowed on to 
heat Harveſt, the Crop of Wheat will be ing; and 
in the fame Manner when Crops of Turnips fail one after 
another by the Fly, the Ground thus frequently plowed, bears 
Wheat to a Miracle without Dung. 

People that are very flow to take Advice, will be led by 
Experience, and this is the moſt plain imaginable. From this 
Effe& of thorough Tillage without Manure, it is extreamly 
evident that there will require no Aſſiſtance to the Plow in 
preparing Graſs Land for Corn, only let the Plow not be 
ipared. The Work ſets out with a natural Manure, and it 
will be a great while before the Land, if properly tilled, re- 
quires any other: but when it is ſeen to require any, let not 

the Fondneſs for a Plowing Syſtem deny the Uſe of it : the 
Benefit ariſing from the Uſe of the four coultered Plow on 
theſe Occaſions, we ſhall ſhew hereafter in its Place. As 
much as we here ſay in Favour of Plowing often, we have 
before ſaid of Manures, and the Farmer ſhould carry both in 
his Mind together; and uſe the one to the Aſſiſtance of the 
other, when required, that he may take every Advantage for 
—— the moſt of his Ground without damaging it for 


CHAP. XX. Of keeping Land in Heart by Tillage. | 


wk 2 will obſerve that we do not recommend to 

1 him to depend upon Tillage only, for the keeping his 

Land in Condition to bear Corn, tho? * has been propoſed 

as poſſible, and is ſupported by 1333 Plowing and 

breaking the Ground will do this, but the Aſſiſtance of Manures 

will make it anſwer the And ſometimes one 3 
3 


* 
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- and ſometimes the other are to be uſed, according to the Cir- 
cumſtances, as ſhall be directed under the proper Heads. 
Having thus premiſed our Advice to have Recourſe to other 
Methods as well as this, we ſhall now tell him what may be 
done by this Method alone. 2 

As new broken Earth is the ſame Thing with freſh Earth, 
to all Intents and Purpoſes, provided it be ſufficiently broken, 
there is no Queſtion but Tillage will ſupply the Place of Ma- 
nure; for it will always break the Soil: light Soils, as before 
obſerved, when well broken by Tillage, become cloſer and 
heavier, becauſe it brings their Parts nearer together ; and 
heavy or ſtiff Land is made lighter by it, becauſe the breax- 
ing and dividing of this, naturally renders it leſs tough, that 
Fault being nothing but the too great Coheſion of thoſe Parti- 
cles. But in order to obtain this Advantage for either Soil, 
the Tillage muſt be ſufficient : for otherwiſe, ſtiff Lands half 
tilled, have large Cavities, which is the very Fault of too 
light Soils; and, in the ſame Manner, an imperfect Tillage 
of a light Soil leaves it rough, and very much of the ſame 
Nature with the half tilled ſtiff Land; both being in this Con- 
dition, full of large Pores and Cavities, which we have ſhewn 
are not proper forthe nouriſhing of Plants. 
| We mean by this to ſhew the 2 Huſbandman, who 
ſhall in any Reſpect depend on Tillage for the Improvement 
of his Land, the Neceſſity of ſufficient Tillage, otherwiſe 
he will deceive himſelf; and perhaps blame that Practice 
which he has not followed. | 

The common Kind of light Land, ſuppoſing it to have 
been in Graſs, as in the laſt Chapter, becomes a great deal 
lighter for an imperfect Tillage; the Pieces of Turf that 
Temain turned under and not broken, make large Hollows, - 
and increaſe its Lightneſs, and render it in all Reſpects worſe 
than it was before the Tillage. But when the — has 
ſuch a Piece of Ground, and finds he has hurt inſtead of im- 
proving it by this Method, let him not be diſheartened, but 
go on; let him till it more till all theſe Pieces of Turf are 
broken, and it is altogether fine, and he will then find it an- 
{wer very ſully to his Expectations. This Kind of Land has 
a great Advantage over the ſtiffer Sorts, becauſe it is to be 
tilled with leſs Labour and Expence, working eaſily: and it 
anſwers excellently, for it becomes ſtronger than at firſt, and 
15 often more profitable to the Farmer than Land of a better 
Kind, that requires more laborious Tillage. 

It is obſerved, that in very light Soils Crops ſuffer extream- 
ly in dry Seaſons; and eſpecially after Rains have fallen for 
ſome 


ſome Months, as is ſometimes the Caſe; and theſe very dry 
Seaſons ſucceed. But this Accident happens to them only in 
Proportion as they have been imperfectly tilled, and when 
the due Care is taken, not at all. | 

The Fault of light Lands is the having large Cavities ; 
theſe, when the Ground is wetted by long Rains, are full of 
Water, and that Water touching the Roots in 5 ay 
ſupplies the Plant with Nouriſhment ; but when the dry 
Wather follows, and they become empty, the Roots do not 
touch their Surfaces, and cannot be nouriſhed, ſo they fade 
and decline. But good and perfect Tillage prevents the Earth 
from having theſe large Cavities, and therefore it remedies 
this Evil. theſe, and in all others, the Way to brin 
them to good, is by beginning with deep, thorough, and 
Plowings ; and the Way to keep them in Heart 1s to repeat 
the ſame Practice. 

The Effect of frequent Tillage is to make the Pores or 
Cavities between the Particles of Earth where the Roots 
ſpread, numerous and ſmall ; they cannot be too numerous, 
or too ſmall, and therefore the more Tillage is given, the bet- 
ter; for the more there is given, the ſmaller and the more nu- , 
merons they will be : theſe Pores cannot be too ſmall, when 
made by Tillage, becauſe the reſt of the Earth being light 
and looſe, the Roots of the tendereſt and fineſt Kinds will 
make their Way in them; whereas in a natural or untilled 
Earth, they may eaſily be too ſmall, and often are ſo, becauſe 
the Earth all about them is hard. This is the Advantage a 
tilled Ground has over the beſt natural Soil. 

In order to the keeping a Piece of Ground in Heart by 
Tillage alone, we have ſaid that ſhould be done frequently and 
well: but theſe are Words at large, and convey little direct 
Inſtruction, unleſs explained. Nothing is ſo common in 
Books that teach a Science, as to ſay what is to be done, with- 
out telling the Reader how to do it. This is a Fault we 
hope we have hitherto avoided, and ſhall endeavour to avoid 
throughout. 

The firſt Plowing in the uſual Way anſwers very little 
Purpoſe, nor does the ſecond do much more good. Theſe 
two firſt, if done with common Plows, and in the common 
Manner, cannot fo properly be ſaid to be Tillage, as to pre- 
pare the Land for Tillage : the third and fourth Plowings are 
done at much leſs Expence than theſe two firſt, and they are 
of much greater Benefit to the Land: every Plowing that is 
giyen after theſe, does more and more Service, and coines at 
leſs and leſs Expence. 3 7 is ſufficient, one would think, 

4 to 
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to fecommend them to the Farmer, and their Effect is cer- 
. Land for Wheat in the 
common Way but frequent Plowings : and when they come 


thus eaſy, why will not the Farmer give more of them to his 


Wheat Land, that his Crop may thrive the better ; and give 
them alſo in Quantity to his Lands that are prepared 
for any other as they will be ſure to return the Labour 
with ten-fold Increaſe ? 

When a Land has been put into a good Condition by Ma- 
nure, nothing aſſiſts the of that Addition ſo much 'as 
= ; a Piece of Ground prepared in the common 

ay with will be exhauſted in three Years, 5 
to the common Methods; let it have double Tillage, which 
is an Ex nothing near the Price of a new dunging, 
and it will keep in Heart ſix Years, and with more, longer. 

In ſhort, there is no Way of managing Land to the beſt 
Advantage, but by the: Uſe of both, Manure ſhould be 
called in when a Land has been long kept in Heart only by 
Tillage; and Tillage, in this increaſed Degree, ſhould be 
called in to preſerve and continue the Effects of Manure. 
Nothing is ſo idle as the propoſing one againſt the other : 
there is no Reaſon the Farmer ſhould not uſe both, for they 
never interfere with one another. We hope we have ſhewn 
him ſo far the Nature of Soils, the Virtues of Manures, and 
now laſt of all the Benefits of repeated, Tillage, that he will 
be able to call in one or other alone, or both conjointly, as he 
ſhall find moſt likely to be beneficial. 

This is certain as to the keeping a Land in Heart by Til- 
lage, that it is only to be done by allowing it a ſufficient 
Quantity of Labour: the more it is allowed the better, there 
being proper Intervals of Reſt between ; and this is certain, 
that a Piece of Ground may be thus not only kept in Heart, 
but made ſtronger and better ; for the finer Land is made by 
Tillage, the richer it will become, and the more Plants it 
will ſupport, and the better it will maintain them ; that is, 
the better and larger will be the Crop. 


CH.AP. XXL Of the Nature of the Improvement by 
bes Tillage. 


T HE finer an Earth is made by Tillage, the more it is 
- enriched by the common Advantages of Dews, Rain 
and Air. Theſe penetrate into every Part of a fine well tilled 
Piece of Ground, ſo that when it comes to be turned again, 
and freſh broken, all the new Surfaces that are formed by 

breaking 
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breaking the Particles, are rich and full of Nouriſhment ; this 
1 bc the Caſe in tough and hard Lands, for the Dews and 
Rains do not penetrate them : and this ſhews the Advantage of 
continued and repeated Tillage. | | 

In very dry and light Lands, the Inſtruments of Huſbandry 
cannot take EffeQ in breaking or dividing them, for their 
Particles give Way to the Plow without ing, and at the 
utmoſt are only turned. The Author of the Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry is aware of this ; and he declares, ſuch Lands do 
not deſerve the Name of Arable, but ſhould be De- 
fart, ſcarce deſerving the Name of Land, like the of 
Lisya, except by way of diſtinguiſhing them from Sea. 

This is a ſpecious Way of talking, and were there no other 
| in the World but the ing Kind, it would 
be true; and the Farmer who to have ſuch Ground 
in his Hands, muſt leave it uncultivated. But this may 
ſhew the Inſuffici of that Author's Scheme of making 


We have ſhewn how ſuch Land, 2 not to 
be called Arable, and indeed is not capable of bei brought 
to any Uſe upon his Plan, may by another Method of 
bandry be improved ſo as to yield large Crops; and we 
tell his Admirers, that by ſuch Management as has been 
reQed for barren ſandy Lands in the preceding Parts of his 
Book, the very Deſarts of Lisy Aa might be made to yield 

excellent of Corn. 

- So eaſy an Addition as Clay to a fandy C reduces it 
to Loam, and Loam is fertile; and Furzes may he raiſed for 
a Fence. In ſuch an Incloſure ſo made, and fo manured, 
Corn will grow, therefore this new Scheme is not univerſal : 
it will aſſiſt the old Methods of Huſbandry, but it will not 
ſupply their Place, and it is thus we recommend it to the 
Farmer: not as his only Practice, but as one that he ſhould 
underſtand as well as the others; one that deſerves to be 
uſed much more than it is; and that will often be of vaſt 


| We foe in this laſt Inſtance, that the Land cannot be 
ought into Heart by Tillage alone, even upon his own 
Confeſſion; this Sort of Land then muſt be brought into a 
Condition upon the Principles of the old Huſbandry ; that is, 
b bays and the proper Manures, but it may be kept in 
y Tulage. he 

In this Caſe the Method propoſed by Mr. Tur t, has * 
Advantages attending it, tho? it will not ſucceed alone. is 


4 
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Land will be better kept in Heart by the new Tillage he pro- 
es, than by the old, becauſe the new is the more &. 
Soil is made leſs fine in common Tillage, the the 
Advantage will. be leſs ; but in the Tillage he ſes it will 
be more fine, and conſequently, the Effect will be greater. 
Me cannot ſee a greater Inſtance of the Effect of Huſban- 
dry any Way, than by. the Obſervation of ſuch a Piece of 
Land as this. The Farmer upon the Principles of the old 
Huſbandry, adds Clay to it, and by this Means converting it 
into Loam, he may be ſaid to make a Soil. When he has 
thus made it, it is in the Condition of one that is better by Na- 
ture, and it is now fitted for the new Improvement by a more 
& Tillage. It could not receive the Advantage of that 
ethod, according to the Confeſſion of its Author, in its natu- 
ral State, but it may in this improved Condition. We fee 
therefore how uſeful it is to the Farmer to know every Prac- 
tice, and not to ſtick to any one, but to employ them all as 
there may be Occaſion. Tis thus we propoſe them to him 
for his general Uſe. He ſees in this Inſtance he may make a 
Soil by the old Methods, and he may keep it in Heart by the 
new; ſo that the one ſhall continue to him thoſe Advan 
he received from the other, | | 
The two great Articles in providing that Plants ſhall have 
Nouriſhment, are, that the Roots may ſpread freely to their 
full Extent, and may every where have the due Preſſure in 
the Ground. Theſe are effected excellently by Tillage in a 
compleat Way, for the Earth is made fine and ſoft : it lets 
them in any where, and it cloſes, every where about them. 
All the 'Earth is full of Nouriſhment for Plants, and their 
Roots are thus put into a Condition to ſearch for it, and re- 
ceive it. If they could not ſpread by reaſon of the Hardneſs 
of the-Ground, they muſt be content with what is ſupplied by 
the Earth juſt about them; and if they ſpread ever fo freely, 
and paſs where there is ever ſo much Novriſhment, they can- 
not get it unlefs they come to touch the Surfaces whereon it 
lies; and this they cannot do in half-tilled Ground, becauſe - 
the Cavities are there fo large, that the ſmall Roots paſs 
through them without touching their Sides. We repeat this 
upon the preſent Inſtance, that the Farmer may perfectly un- 
derſtand it, and remember it; for this is the Principle ori 
which he is to act in the new Method of Tillage. 

Let him be ſure therefore never to ſpare Tillage ; the 
Land being poor is no Argument againſt his employing it: 
For the poorer the Land the eaſier it is wrought; ſo that there 

- : | 1 ; 
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; Expence in the Tillage ; and if the Crop be not equal 
wy upon better Land, neither is the Rent. = - | 
The great Miſtake of our Farmers, is their not giving their 
Land ſufficient breaking ; and in this they err very unhappily, 
for they go thro? the laborious and expenſive Part, which is 
that of the firſt Plowings; and they then leave off juſt when 
the Remainder is moſt wanted, and would be moſt eaſy as well 
as moſt advantageous. _. | 
They ſuppoſe the Soil to be fine enough when the Harrow 
will cover the Seed; as if the Covering of that were the only 
Uſe of the Fineneſs of Land. To give the Crop a due Be- 
nefit from the Land, every Lump of it ſhould be broke; for 
though the Seed may be buried among theſe, and covered in 
an irregular Manner, 'yet the Roots which ſhoot from it will 
never be able to penetrate thoſe Lumps, and they are of no 
Service to its Vegetation; whereas 1 the Tillage had been 
continued till theſe Lumps were broken, every Particle of the 
Soil would have been made uſeful, and the Crop would have 
had the Advantage of double, treble, or ſometimes much 
more Land in the ſame Field. | 
The Harrow is an Inſtrument that often miſleads the Far- 
mer greatly to his Hurt. He ſuppoſes he can tear the Soil to 
Pieces with it; whereas, on the contrary, the Horſes that 
draw it frequently do much more Harm by their treading, than 
the Harrow does good. Let him never depend upon this In- 
ſtrument for breaking the Ground; let him uſe it ſpari 
and cautiouſly, and then it will be of Service ; but m 
better Things than that will become hurtful upon improper 
Management. 
The Roller may be mentioned as another Implement that 
often does” Harm, though it may do a great deal of Good 
when properly uſed. The Seaſon is all in all on this Head. 
The Buſineſs af Tillage we ſee is to break the Land, and di- 
vide its Parts; and this may be aſſiſted by the Roller, if uſed 
at a proper Seaſon, or otherwiſe it may be ps pre by it. 
If the Roller be uſed in wet Weather, it preſſes down and 
__ the 32 of raiſing and opening it; but if uſed 
only in ons, it breaks the Lumps, and does a great 
deal of Goa ; n * 
We ſhall: ſpeak of this more largely hereafter, but it was 
neceſſary to name it here where we are treating the Ground 
in Heart by Tillage. If the Harrow be uſed firſt to tear up 
the Clods, then the Roller to break them, and the Ground 
be afterwards plowed again, and all this in dry Weather. no. 
Kind 
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Kind of Tillage anſwers better, nor more tends to render the 


Fafth fit for the ſucceeding Crop. 


BOOK v. PART Il. 
Of the Infiruments of Huſbandry, and their ſeveral Uſes. 
CHAP. XXII Of Plowing. 


| E have explained in the preceding Parts of this our 

Fifth Book, the Principles on which the Tillage of 
Land are founded, and the Means on which the Succeſs of 
that Treatment will depend. This may be called the Theory 
of Tillage; from which we now come to the Practice: nor 
would that Theory have been allowed ſo much Room in this 
Work, but that the PraQtice depends for its Succeſs entirely 
on the underſtanding it; and nothing is of ſo much Importance 
to the Farmer. | 

The Knowledge required for the M t of Graſs 
Grounds is comprized in a ſmall Compaſs, as will be ſhewn 
in its Place ; the Expence and the rd are both little. 
On the other hand, the Management of Arable Land is the 
Height of his Buſineſs, It requires the moſt Knowledge, and 
it demands the moſt Expence; therefore he is to endeavour 
by all Means to make himſelf a Maſter of it. The Profits 
ariſing from this Branch of his Profeſſion, if rightly managed, 
are much greater than from any other; but if he ſet about it 
ignorantly, the Loſs will be great alſo, and his Ruin may be 
the Co ence. 

All that has been hitherto ſaid is but preparatory to this 
Article; let him therefore apply the Knowledge he has ac- 
quired already, to the underſtanding this, and to the conduQ- 
ing himſelf in his Work according to that Underſtanding. 

All Soils are not to be wrought in one Manner; if they were, 
the Knowledge of Huſbandry would be eaſy. But as each 
Kind has its particular and appropriated Manures, as has been 
ſeen already, ſo each Kind requires alſo its particular and ap- 
propriated Manner of Tillage. Plowing is the great or capi- 
tal Operation of Huſbandry; and according to theſe Dif- 
ferences of Soils, and the particular Treatment they require, 
there have been invented different Sorts of Plows, which 
are ſeverally uſed according to the Nature of the Ground in 
different Places, and which ſhall be deſcribed in the ſucceeding 
Chapters. There 
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There is 2 Fa and a 
light and looſe Sand one of theſe Soils requires one and ano- 
ther Kind of Plow, and of plowing z neither would any uſe 
the ſame Inſtrument to till a deep Soil, and one where there 
s at five or ſix Inches 1 a Bed of Stone. There is often 
a Bed of barren earth tter alſo at this ſlight and 
this is not to be brought up with the Soil. All thele, and a 
Number of other Particularities, demand their different 
Manners ef plowing ; and in order to its being rightly done, 
the Farmer is firſt to ſee there be a proper ament, 

next to follow the Work with his E re, that the Inſtrument 
be properly uſed ; that the beſt Part of the Soil be not left un- 
touched where it lies deep, nor the barren Part raiſed up 
where that lies ſhallow. 

Theſe light and ſhallow Soils work eafily, and colt little in 
Tillage; but then they are often ſo poor, that they require a 
| pence for Manures. Tillage alone, as we have faid, 

H mals al almoſt any Land bear Crops, but Manure is to be 
added to theſe, that No Crops may be great. i 

On the other hand, the firm and tougher Soils depend more 
| Flowing com than any Addition of Manure. In theſe, 
ing me dear, but the Expence in the other Article is 
leſſened. 

Tant. hitherto ſaid concerning Plowing, re, 

the Time before ſowing the Land; but we are to men- 
tion alſo under the Head of Plowing, pecies of Til- 


.- 1 another 8 
lage, which is performed after the 3 this is, 

rly ſpeaking, not Plowing, — 441 h, * 
aw "an the new Method of * Erd 
Plow, and with the Aſſiſtance Horſes, it A got the = 
of Plowing. This is the Kind of oy 7 called 
Huſbandry, of which we ſhall give the Reader a full Account 
among the ſeveral other Methods. It has its Foundation up- 
on very rational Principles, and its Succeſs anſwers accord- 
ingly : but there is a Backwardneſs of bringing it into Uſe, 
which ſeems to ariſe only from its Novelty. In other Coun- 
tries where they are more ready than we to try Experiments, 
it is got into Uſe, and we can aſſure the ExcLiisn Farmer 
with great Advantage. We hope therefore to ſee it ſoon 
introduced in the proper Soils, and under proper Circum- 
ſtances, here. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXIIL Of the Form of the antient F. 


| E may ſee in this Matter of the Plow, that the moſt 
uſeful Things are negleQed, if 9 be common; 
and thoſe who have it in their Power to be o teſt Service 
to the World, by conſidering and improving them, leaſt 
regard them. There is no ſuch Thing as an Author of any 
Note who has written on the Structure and uſeful Variations 
of this Inſtrument; nor have Men of Genius and Knowledge 
concerned themſelves in the Fabrick of it. Ploughs ſeem to 
have been invented in the rudeſt Times; and, till very lately, 
to have had little Improvement. What has been done on 
this Head, however, by ſome ingenious Perſons within theſe 
few Years, ſhews what is practicable; and we hope will lead 
others to the ſame ũſeful Purſuit. | 
I be firſt Kind of Tillage was probably with the Spade, 
'and were that as convenient for large Quantities of Ground, 
as it is uſeful where it can be properly employed, no Inſtru- 
ment in the World could be compared to it. But when whole 
Fields came to be turned up and tilled, it was natural to deviſe 
ſome Method of ſaving the Labour of Men; and, conſe- 
quently, the Plow, which may be called a Kind of Spade 
drawn by Horſes, was invented. | 
A this was more and more frequently uſed, and its Form 
#® became probably a little altered, but Improvements have 
been in nothing ſo flow : and this Inſtrument of ſuch univer- 
fal Uſe, and vaſt Advantage and Importance to Mankind, is 


ſtill 13 of many more; and it ſtill wants them. | 
All Tillage we have ſhewn has its Advantage from dividing 
and breaking the Earth into a great many Parts. The Spade, 
as it is wrought by the Hand of the Workman, does this 
moſt perfectly; and it is for this Reaſon that Gardens are 
more fertile than Fields; but it may not be impoſſible, if 
roper Perſons will ſet themſelyes about it, now that they 
ow in what the greateſt Perfection of Tillage conſiſts, to 
make the Plow, by more Improvements, equal its Effect. 
The Advantage of the Spade over the Plow is, that it goes 
deeper, and divides the Land into more Particles, and ſmal- 
ler: but the Plow, when its Structure ſhall be fully perfected, 
is certainly capable of this. The four coultered blow is an 
excellent Contrivance, and ſhews that there is nothing im- 
practicable in the Thought of forming a Plow that ſhall go 
deeper, and divide the Earth as much or more than the 


Spade. 
The 
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The antient Plow, according to the beſt Accounts we have 
of it, had no Coulter, nor Earth Board, for the Share always 


going obliquely, ſerved as an Farth Board ; and the two Ears, 


which were the Corners of a Piece of Wood lying under the 
Share, did the Office of Ground W reſts. 
This Sort of Plow is uſed in IraLy, and even in ſome 
Parts of FRANCE at this Time. It ſerves for the turning up 
of light Land, but it would do nothing with our ſtiff and 
tough Soils in many Counties. 
This, ſo far as we know, was the firſt and original Plow, 
and it is a very plain and ſimple Contrivance. It did the Of- 
fice for which it was intended, in the Place where it was in- 
vented; but it was not fit for other Lands, and other Coun- 
tries, and therefore it was altered. 1 

In thoſe Parts of Ir AL where the Soil is perfectly ſoft 
and mellow, this Inſtrument does very well to keep it in 
Tillage; but even in theſe favourable 
fit for the bringing them into this Condition; for when they 
have lain in Graſs, and have any Thing of a Turf upon 


them, it is very difficult to manage them with it. They are 


obliged to go two or three Times over the Land before the 
Turf is all broken. | | 5 

Theſe Plows, for want of a Coulter to eut the Turf, tear 
it to Pieces with great Awkwardneſs and Difficulty, but when 
it is once cut through, the Soil being ſoft and tender, they 
eaſily get deeper. ; 

As our Soil is very different from that of thoſe Countries, 
our Plows are neceſſarily made different, for otherwiſe they 
could not cut it. The Neceſſity of a Coulter to ours, is very 
plain, becauſe of the Thickneſs to be cut, and that Neceſſity 
was doubtleſs the Mother of the Invention. Our Plows, 
when well made, cut off the Furrow at the Bottom flatwiſe, 
and therefore it is as thick on the Land Side as on the Fur- 
row Side: but the Plow cannot break it off from the whole 
Land at ſuch a Thickneſs, ſo that there muſt be a Coulter to 
cutit off. By this Means the Furrow is turned 
whole, and no part of the Turf of it is broken. Henee, if 
it lie long without new turning, the Graſs from the Edge: 
will ſpread, and form a new Turf or Sward on theother Side, 
which was the Bottom of the Furrow before turning, -but is 
now become the Surface of the Earth. 

. If the Land be left thus, it will ſoon be greener with Graſs | 
than it was before plowing, and the Graſs ſpreading its Roots, 
vill bind it firmly and toughly together; fo that there will 


ands, it is very un- 
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CHAP. XXIV. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Plows in . 


mon Uſe in England. 


F Fi 
f ff 


p 
1 


may 

and 

the Foot 

deep Furrow. The Plow for 

moderate Soils ſhould be ſomewhat ſmaller than the former, 


but broad at the Breech: the Coulter ſhould be 
more bending, and the Share narrow, with a Wi 


4 
L 


: 
A 


for light Soils, ſuch as ſandy and the like, ſhould be 
lighter and ſmaller than any of theſe. The Coulter ſhould 
be more circular and thinner, and the Wing not fo large. 

This is a Direction contained in a ſmall Compaſs, yet it 
will give the Farmer the general Rule for his Conduct in this 


never make any great Errors. 


-Plows are fometimes made with Wheels, 1 
without, but in general the Wheels are a very great Advan- 
tage; there are Circumſtances in which they are trouble- 
— x tin they ſhould be in fome Plows 
omit >. m_ b 

The Plow, which from its great Advantage above the o- 


ther, might be eſteemed the firſt great Improvement in 


ENGLAND, 


warm and defend the Earth Board from wearing. The Iþ - 


worked at that Time of the Year. This is fit for 
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ExoLane, is the Wheel Plow, that from the Place where 
it was firſt uſed, has been long called the Hzxrrondeums 
This conſiſts of a and Handle, a Neck, an 
Earth Board, a Sheath, a Share, a Coulter, a Pin, Pillow, 
and Wheels. Theſe are Parts exceedingly familiar to the 
Farmer, but for the Sake of the Generality of Readers, who 
may not be acquainted with the practical Part of Huſbandry, 
they will N — and we ſhall alſo ſhew 
how this 1s 'd, as improved at preſent. | 
This HzzxTrForDsHInE Plow, or common Wheel 
as it is and is 


it follows 
db Wert, 


2 


f 


IH 


log and ſtick .w 
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l 
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of Ground when Summer Fallows are to be 
when a Graſs Ground is to be firſt turn'd up for 
it turns the Turf very well, and is very fit for uneven 
and for the drieſt Summer Weather. Some make this 

one 


in the original 5 


Fe 


Pf 


ume, 


ly 


| 


Plow 


we ſhall always mean when we ſay the common 
The Essxx Plow, (for the beſt Way to diſtinguiſh 
Inſtruments is, ing to the Places where they are 
has its Earth Board, if the Expreſſion may be allowed, 
of Iron; by this Means they make it 


IN 


5 
E 


and t 
2 great Advantage in the turning of the Turf ; they 
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_ univerſal, and there is no particular Place where it can be 
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turning Coulter, and a large Share; this is often a 
Foot broad, and quite ſharp at the Edge. This Plow has 
no Wheels. There is a Foot at the fore Part of the Beam, 
which they ſet higher or lower with a Wedge, and by that 
Means they keep the fore Part of the Plow from growing 
r than they chuſe. And they have alſo Wedges for 
ſetting the hinder Part where the Handle joins the Beam. 
The Coulter ſtands in its uſual Place, before the Share, and 
is a round Iron Wheel, with a ſharp Edge, that turns upon 
an Axle as the' Plow moves, and- cuts through the Roots of 
the Sede or Graſs as it goes round, while the broad Share 
cuts the Bottom. This would not do on other Land, but 
where the Soil is of this free and fine Kind, and is thus co- 
vered with a tough and tangled Matting of Roots, it -anſwers 
the Purpoſe excellently. 4 2 
The Dray or Drag Plow was at one 'Time, in a-Manner, 


ſaid to be moſt in uſe at this Time ;, for it is retained in ſome, 
and rejected in others, according to the Senſe and Spirit of 
the Farmers in adopting Improvements. It is a very plain 


und ſimple Kind; but notwithſtanding the Advantage the o- 
thers have over it, on many Occaſions, this ſtill -excells them 


all for wet Clays in the Winter Plowingss for baving the 


leaſt Workmanſhip of any, it is the leaſt apt to clog, and 


having the feweſt Parts it is fitteſt for ſuch Ground, where 
nothing is requir'd- but going on, and turning up. It is li- 
mited to this Uſe, for on other Soils, and at other Seaſons, it 
is very much inferior to the other Kinds. This Plow has no 
Wheels, and it conſiſts of a Beam, Handle, Earth Board and 
. Share; and is ſet higher or lower, as they find Occaſion, by 
Wedges at the Sheath. -—- 

In Sussxx they have a Plow with one Wheel; it is a very 
ill contrived, - and very inconvenient Inſtrument. *Tis broad 
in the Rreech, and therefore it draws very heavily.. It is a 


clumſy and ill-contrived Kind, that is growing out of Uſe 


there; and of all the Plows that have been invented, is the 
leaſt worth introducing any where elſe. ' . - - 
The largeſt Kind of Plow us'd in ENGLAND, or perhaps 
in any Part of the World, is that which, in ſome Parts of the 


County of CAMBRIDGE, they uſe for cutting of Drains. This | 


1s of the Shape of the common Plow, and has no Wheels: it 


is very bulky in all its Parts, and has two Coulters; one of theſe 


is fix'd in the Beam as uſual, and the other in a Piece of Wood, 


* faſtened to the Beam for thàt Purpoſe: theſe both turn inwards, 
and cut each Side of the Trench. The Share is very broad 


and 
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and flat, and cuts the Bottom of the Trench. The Earth 
Board is three Times as long as in other Plows, and caſts the 
Farth a great Way off the Trench. "This Inftrument cuts a - 
Trench a Foot and half wide at the Top, a Foot at the Bottom, 
and a Foot deep. It is excellent for this Purpoſe on wet Lands, 
ſaving a great of the Expence of Work in the common 
Way of digging Trenches by Hand, but it requires 4 great 
Number ef Horſes to draw it. There is ſomething in the 
Contrivance of this Plow, that may be uſeful farther than in 
the making of Trenches, and it is for that Reaſon 

here to aer Conſideration. | | 


CHAP: XXV. Of the Uſer of the common Plowsy and 
| their proper Make. 


HERE there is a hard and firm Soil; or where the 
Land is full of Flints, ſharp Stones, and Gravel, no 

Plow whatſoever does ſo well as the two wheel'd Kind, which 
may be ſuited to the Occaſion according to the Directions al- 
ready given, with Reſpect to Strength: and where ſtrong 
Clays are to be wrought in Summer Fallows, no other Plow is 
equal to it. The Point of the common Plow will fly out every 
Step on theſe Occaſions, but this will anſwer very well when 
the Earth is ſo baked and hardened by the Sun, that no other 
will penetrate. The Wheels of this Plow ſhould be about 
twenty Inches in Diameter, and it will always run beſt if the 
Furrow Wheel be made a little larger than the other. 
A great Advantage of this Plow alſo is, that it will work 
upon uneven Ground without levelling, ſo that none is equal 
to it for the plowing up of Paſtures where there are Molehills, 
and other Irregularities. Theſe diſtutb the other Plow ex- 
treamly, even the leaſt of them, but this goes through all. 
Although the ſingle Wheel Plow of Sussxx be ſo clumſy 
and ill contrived an Implement, there is no Reaſon why the 
Uſe of a Plow with one Wheel ſhould: be rejected. A very 
light and lender made Plow may be furniſhed with one Wheel 
inſtead of two, and it will anſwer excellently on light ſandy 


. Soils. It will not be fit for harder Wark, but running eaſily 


it will ſerve this Purpoſe bettet than any other. 

The common two wheel'd Plow is to be drawn with Horſes 
or Oxen two a-breaſt. The heavy Plow without Wheels, 
Which is uſeful for wet Clays, and other very heavy and dif- 
agteeable Work is to be drawn by three, four, or five Horſes 
in Length, The great Uſe of this is where the Ground lies 
level, and where there are 5 Obſtructions of Roots, or the 

f 2 | . like 
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Ike, for theſe diſturb its Operation. The two Wheel 
P ene kein ach Cafes, novwithſlanding all its Incon- 


veniences. | | 
' Whichever of theſe Plows the Huſbandman chuſes, let him 
take Care in the Make of it, that it be ſuited to the Soil upon 
which he is to uſe it. Let him ſee that it be made larger if it 
hate ne Wong Soles and lighter and fmaller if for the 
light and ones. When the Land is ſtiff and deep let 
the Coulter be long and ſtrong ; in the deepeſt Soils the Coul- 
ter muſt go the deepeſt, becauſe the Weeds root deepeſt there. 

Of whatever Form, or whatever Degree of Strength, let 
him ſee that the Iron Work be made true as well as ſound; 
for on the ExaQtnels of this Part of the Inſtrument, de 
the going « it true to the Pitch at ape * ſet, and its 
ing to the Line wherein it is plac'd, without running out on 
_ I or the other. pla INE 

As ſo much depends the ork, it is a very pru- 

dent Method to have K firſt, and wrought to a perfe& 
Truth, and then to have the Wood Work made to it: for in 
the common Way of making the Iron to the Wood Work, 
the Smith is often forcꝰd to work wrong in order to ſuit it : in 
this Caſe no Art will make the Plow go well. Let him take 
Care that the Iron Work is wrought ſmooth, and rightly tem- 
per'd ; and that it be kept bright and clean in the uſing. 8 
The ſhorter and leſs the the eaſter it is worked; but 
though this be a Recommendation in light Soils, there is no 
uſing of ſuch as have not a due Weight and Strength in tough 
and heavy Wark. 


.CHAP. XXVI. Of the Improvements of the common Plow. 


HE Regard that has been ſhewn to Huſbandry of late 

. & Years, has occaſioned ſeveral Improvements of the 
Plow, for particular and alſo for general Purpoſes, and ſeveral 
new Forms and Kinds have been invented, ſome rather fanciful 
than advantageous, but others extmeamly uſeful. There is no 
Fart of Huſbandry in which more Improvement may be made, 
nor any in which it will be ſo immediately or certainly uſeful. 

A double Plow has been invented fome Years ago, and is 
at this Time in Uſe in ſome Places, by which a double Qyan- 
- tity of Land is plowed at ; OG Furrow by the Side of 


| 2 As this requires twice the Number of _ 
N, the Expence is nearly equal to the Advantage: but thi 
Hint capable of Improvement, for although in tough and 

deep Soils it loſes its Benefit, from the Neceſſity of a double 

Expence, 


* 
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Expence certainly in ſome of thoſe light- and-ſhallow 
Lands __— in Bucx1NGHAMSHIKE, and other Places, a- 
double Plow might be ſo contriv'd, as to be drawn by two 

Horſes, and managed 2 Man; and then certainly the Ad- 

vantage would be double, and the the ſame... This 

has never been put in Practice yet, but from what I have ſeen, 

I am very certain that it is praQticable ; and whoever ſhall 
bring it into Uſe, will he of great Service both to himſelf, and 
all that ſhall follow him. 

There has alſo been a Contrivance of a Plow that turned up 
two. Furrews at once one under another. This I have ſeen 
uſed, but it is ſo unwieldy, and difficult of Draught, that in 
its preſent Form it will never get into Reputation, nor is it fig 
for it; but we have ſeen already, what would be the Advantage 
of plowing deeper than ordinary, and that is enough to ſpint 
up ſome, who underſtand a little more of the Mechanic 
to contrive one upon the ſame Plan with more Judgment. 

| Doubtleſs it is poſſible to obtain this Advantage of deep plow- 

ing with much leſs Trouble than attends it in the Plow that 
has hitherto been contrived for that Uſe, . 

We have obſeryed, that the Ggging with the Spade is a 
much finer and more excellent Tillage than that with the 
Plow ; and that the Reafon why our Gardens are more fertile 
than Fields of the ſame Soil, and with the ſame Manure is, 
that the Spade digs deeper, and breaks the Particles of Earth 
finer. Now a Plow conſtrued upon this Plan, with better 
Judgment in the Fabrick of it, would have both thoſe Ad- 

vantages: it would dig full as deep as the Spade, and might 

be made to break the Earth as much. It is furely worth the 
while of thoſe who have a Knowledge in the Arts, to 
devote ſome of their Studies to this Improvement of the Plow 
which is doubtleſs the moſt uſeful Engine in the World ; and 
at preſent very deficient, even in its moſt improved State. 

The adding Breadth to the Fin af the Dray or Foot Plow, will 

at all Times make it more and more ſerviceable in damp and 

ſtiff clayey Lands; and in plowing theſe the Horſes ſhould al- 
ways go at Length, that they may tread leſs of the Ground ; 
on the other hand, in light Vils the Cattle, whether Horſes 
or Oren, ſhonld always go a-breaſt, for the double treading is 

ſerviceable to ſuch Land; in the ſame Manner with the 8 

ing of Sheep when they are folded upon it. In ſtony Gun 

that has Graſs of ſome ſtanding upon it, the Plow ſhould 

2 round pointed Share, with a Fin to cut the Roots of the Grals, 

for the broad Fin is apt to jump out ofthe Ground. | 

In Ground that has been Wood, and has Roots remaining 

* 0 
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or in other Places where there are a great many large Root 
in the Way, it is a very Method they uſe in ſome Parts 
of STarrorDSHIRE, of having an Inſtrument of Iron, with 
a ſharp Edge, ſet through the Beam of the Plow, behind the 
Coulter, and through the Plow-head. This, at the fame 
Time that it arms the Plow for cutting theſe Roots aſunder, 


if rightly fix'd, ſtrengthens the whole Frame of it, and makes 


it able to bear the rough Work there often is in theſe Places, 
and which elſe would tear it to Pieces: in other Places there- 
about, they uſe a Couple of ſharp Wings of Iron made faſt to 
the Plow-ſhare, ' which anſwer the ſame Purpoſe, but does 
not ſo ſtrengthen the Plow. Dr. Pror, in his Hiſtory of that 
Country, deſcribes theſe, and gives the Names of their In- 
ventors : I find they are in Uſe ſtill, but not generally. Theſe 
may give Hints ſeverally, for there is not one of them but has 
its Vie, nor one that may not be greatly improv'd.  - | 

But theſe are all of them Improvements, which rather ſhew 
- what may be done, than execute it well in themſelves; they 
may be conſidered as Hints to what is proper, rather than as 
compleat Things © there remains one to be ſpoken of in which 
the Im rovement is very great, and 15 carried-to a due Degree 
of Perfection; fo that the Farmer has no more to do than to 
order it to be made according to the Deſcription and Figure. 
This is the four coulter'd Plow, ſo highly and fo juſtly extolled 
by the Author of the Horfehoeing Huſbandry.  * 


CHAP. XVI. Of the Wheel Plow. 


HE Foundation of this Inſtrument is the common two 

_ wheeP'd Plow, in its moſt improved Condition, from 
which it differs in the having three additional Coulters ; fo 
that inſtead of one there are four. We ſhall here conſider 
this Wheel Plow in its moſt improved State; and in the ſuc- 
ceeding Chapter defcribe the four coulter'd Plow form'd upon 
it. This Plow conſiſts of two Parts, diſtinguiſh'd by the Names 
of the Plow-head and Plow-tail. The Head has two Wheels 


of about eighteen Inches Diameter, the Spindle or Axis of 


theſe is of Iron, and paſſes through a Box which ſtands croſs- 
wiſe of the Beam. This Spindle turns round both in the 
Box and in the Wheels. From this Box riſe two perpendi- 
cular Staves, called Crow Staves ; theſe are faſtened into the 
Box, and have each two Rows of Holes, by Means of which 
the Beam of the Plow is raiſed or ſunk at Pleaſure, in order to 
increaſe or diminiſh the Depth of the Furrow. This is done 
by pinning higher or lower a croſs Piece, which is called the 

Pillow, 
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Pillow, becauſe the Plow Beam reſts upon it. At the Top of 
the two Crow Staves is another croſs Piece, called the Gal- 
lows. The Crow Staves paſs through this by Mortiſes, and 
are pinned into it. From the Box of the Plow within the 
Staves, there is carried a ſmall Frame compoſed of two Legs, 
and a croſs 'Top, to which the Links of Iron are fixed by 
which the Plow is drawn : this Frame is called the Wilds of 
the Plow. In the middle of the Box there alſo is a Hole into 
which is let one End of an Iron Chain, the other End whereof 
is faſten'd to the Middle of the Beam, this is called the To 
Chain, and faſtens the Head and Tail of the Plow together: 
at the End where it reaches the Beam ; this has a Collar that 
goes round it, and is faſten'd by a Stake within Side the Bog, 
This Stake is held up to the left Crow-ſtaff by a Wyth, which 
es round it above, and under the End of the Gallows be- 
w: a Piece of Cord is ſometimes uſed inſtead of a Wyth: 
any Thing that may be tied will do, From the Top of this 
Stake goes an Iron Chain, called the Bridle Chain; this is 
faſten'd at one End to the Top of the Stake, and at the other 


to the Middle of the Beam of the Plow, by a Pin in the 


ſame Place where the Collar of the Tow Chain paſſes 
round it. CES | „ 
This is the Structure of the Head of the Plow, and theſe 
are its ſeveral Parts. 1 | c A. 
The Tail conſiſts of the Beam, which is a ſtout and long 
Pole; through which, a little below the Pin that holds the 
Bridle Chain, and the Collar of the Tow Chain, there paſſes 
the Coulter, à long and ſlender Iron Inſtrument, which run- 
ning downward and a little forward, ends near the Point of 
the Share. This Coulter is fixed in its Hole of the Beam by a 
Wedge, ſo that it can be raiſed'or ſunk at Pleafure ; behind 
are two Handles, the one longer and the other ſhorter; the 
ſhorter of which meets the Head of the fore Sheat, where it 
enters the Beam, and is fix'd by a Pin, and faſten'd to the Top 
of the hinder Sheat by another Pin, Theſe Sheats are two 
Boards, the hinder ene near the Extremity of the Beam ; the 
other forwarder and more ſlanting, and are both faſten'd to 
the Share, which runs flat below. On the other Side of the 
Plow Tail deſcends another flat Board, called the Drock ; 
to this the Groundwriſt is faſten'd, which is a Board running 
nearly parallel with the Share. The longer of the two Handtes 
is alſo faſten'd to the Drock, and the Earth Board riſes at 
its Bottom. The fore Sheat is ſupported by a double Retch, 
which paſſes through the Beam, and is faſten'd by Screws and 


Nuts, | 
F 4 This 
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This is the four Wheeled Plow as uſed at preſentinthe Places 
| where Agriculture is moſt, - underſtood, and beſt practiſed: 
we ſce it conſiſts of more Parts than the two wheeled Plow of 
HrzTrorDSHIRE, according to the firſt Invention, but there 


is not one of theſe added Parts but is an Ad 
Strength or Convenience. 


CHAT, XXVIIL of the four coultertd Plow. 


| E have ſeen in the laſt Chapter the common Plow in its 
- greateſt State of Perfection; that is, the two wheeled 
ow formed upon the beſt Model, and in the .moſt artful 
r that has been yet deviſed for it. We are in this Chap- 
ter to give an Account of that great Improvement upon it, 
which, as it adds Parts of the utmoſt Uſe, may very well be 
conſidered as a diſtin& Inſtrument, its three additional Coul. 
ters giving it-a Power-of breaking the Land beyond any other 
that ever has been invented to this Time. 5 | = 
The Reader, who by the Aſſiſtance of our Figures and | 
Deſcriptions, has made himſelf acquainted with the Structure 
and Parts of the two wheeled Plow, will find no Difficulty in 
comprehending this. _ 1 2 22 
The Beam of the common two wheeled Plow, is uſually 
eight Feet long; the proper Length of the Beam of the four 
coulter'd Plow, is ten Feet four Inches. The Beam of the 
common Kind is ſtraight all the Way, but that of the four coul- 
tered Plow riſes with a Bend when it comes toward the Wheels, 
to where it reſts upon the Pillow. The Beam, ſuppoſing the 
Plow to ſtand upon a level Surface, would be at the End of 
the Plow-tail only eleven Inches and a half from the Ground : 
at the Place where the Bend begins, which is a little before 
the firſt Coulter, it will be one Foot eight Inches and a half; 
and where the Beam bears upon the Pillow, two Feet ten 
Inches. This is the proper of the Beam of the four 
coulter'd Plow. . er, 
The four Coulters are thus diſpoſed, meaſuring from the 
Tail or extream End of the Beam behind. From this Extre- 
mity to the Back of the firſt Coulter, is three Feet two Inches; 
this Coulter has its Point near the Share: from the Back of 
the firſt, to the Back of the next Coulter, is thirteen Inches ; 


vantage in either 


from thence to the third thirteen Inches, and from thence to 


the fourth the ſame. So that from the End of the Beam be- 
hind, to the Place where it begins to bend upwards; which is 
* 8 little before the fourth Coulter, counting 2 the Tail, is 
ſeven Feet. The Length of the additional Coulters, _ 
cularly 
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eularly of the fourth, or that next the Head of the Plow, 
— * a great Inconvenience in this Machine, but that is 
prevented by the bending of the Beam toward the Head. If 
the Beam were ftraight as in other Plows, theſe Coulters muſt be 
very long to reach the Ground, and they would require to be 
very ſtrong not to bend, and this would make them ex 

— cumberſome; and at the ſame Time their Length, if 
ever ſo well form'd would make them apt to looſen the Wedges 
wherewith they are fix'd in the Holes. "This would make the 
Coulter riſe up out of its Work, but by this Contrivance of a 
crooked Beam, a moderate Length in the Coulters ſerves; they 
do not require any great Thickneſs or Quantity of Iron, and 
always work with Regularity. 1 
to the Materials, the Beam may be made of Aſh or 
Oak, according to the Nature of the Ground whereon it is to 
be employed ; for Aſh has the Advantage of being light, but 
the Oak is vaſtly ſtronger; ſo that when the Work will be 
very hard, the Oak in Spite of its Weight, is preferable. As 
ro its Breadth and Thickneſs, they may alſo vary according to 
the Soil that is to be tilled; but for moderate Ground, the 
Beam at the firſt Coulter Hole ſhould be five Inches deep and 
four broad. 

Giving this as a middling Proportion, the Size of the o- 
ther Parts may be as follows. 'The fore Sheat, commonly 
called ſimply the Sheat, ſhould be ſeven Inches broad; the 
Retch upon it muſt be of Iron, and its left Leg muſt ſtand 
foremoſt, that the Edge of its forepart, which is flat, may fit 


Cloſe to the Wood of the Sheat. The Uſe of this Retch is 


to hold the Sheat up to the Beam, which it does by Means of 
Nuts and Screws. Through the top Part of the t there 
is alſo to be a Hole, which is to be a ſmall Part within the 
Beam, fo that a Pin being driven into the Hole, draws up the 
Sheat very cloſe to the Beam. The Elevation of this Sheat 
is a very great Article in the Management of every Wheel 
Plow. If this make an Angle of more than five and forty 
Degrees with the plain Surface whereon the Plow ſtands, that 
Inftrument will never go well. In the four coultered Plow it 
_— to make an Angle of forty-two or forty-three Degrees 


v. V ks 
This Sort of Expreſſion will be well underſtood by 
thoſe who are uſed to Mechanics ; br the Sake of he 
common Farmer, we ſhall fay all that is meant by it is, that 
the Sheat is to be a little leſs raiſed in this than it is in a well 
going common W heeled Plow. 


The Length of the Share from the Point to the Tail, _ 
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be three Feet nine Inches, the Fin of the Share riſing 
flanting-from the Point upwards. The Point of the Share 
ſhould be three Inches and a half long, flat underneath, and 
round at the Top, and this ſhould be of hard Steel underneath, 
The Edges of the Fin alſo ſhould be well ſteeled, and its 
'Length proportion'd to the Nature of the Ground. | 

Behind the Fin is placed the Socket, into which the Bottom, 
of- the Sheat, before deſcribed, enters ; and from the Tail of 
the Share is to riſe. a ſmall Plate of Iron; this is to beywell ri- 
vetted to the Share: by this the Tail of the Share is faſtened 
to the hinder Sheat. This faſtening is done by an Iron Pin, 
with a Screw at the End, to which a Nut is to be ſcrewed on 
the inner-Side of the Sheat. | 

The Socket is to be a Mortiſe of about a Foot long, at the 
upper Part two Inches deep; and the fore End mult not be 

erpendiculat, but made ſlanting, conformable to the fore 

art of the Sheat that enters into it. The upper Edge of the 
fore Part of the Mortiſe muſt bear againſt the Sheat ; and if it 
be not quite ſo ſlanting as the Sheat, a little of the Wood is to 
be pared off at the Edge to make it fit. 8 
Ihe upper Side of the Share ſhould be perfectly ſtraight, 
but its Neck on the under Side ſhould ſtand a little hollow from 
the Ground. This Hollowneſs ſhould be about half an Inch 
in a common Plow, but in the four coulter'd Plow it ſhould 
not be above a Quarter of an Inch. So that the Share, when 
it is firſt made ſtanding upon its Bottom, bears upon the level 
Surface only in three Places: thefe are the Paint, the Tail, 
and the Corner of the Fin. The Hollowneſs of the Fin muſt 
be greater n a ſtony Sail than in others. "FAM 

The placing of the Share rightly upon the Sheat, is the 
moſt important, and the moſt difficult Part of the Plowright's 
Trade: on this depends the well going of the Plow, and for 
this Reaſon ;. as it is more important in the four coulter'd 
Plow than in any other, we adviſe the Farmer when he has, 
made himſelf a Maſter by theſe Figures and Deſcriptions of 
the Form and Structure of this Plow, to take Care that he 
employ a ſkilful and an honeſt Workman ; and if he do 
not find the Plow go well when made, to look there for 
the Occaſion of the Fault,” for in that Part is generally the 
Seat of it. S | 

The Groundwriſt is to be of Iron, its Length muſt be two 
Feet five Inches, its Breadth at the longeſt End four Inches, 
and it is to go ſomewhat ſmaller all the Way. Its Thick- 
neſs in general is to be three eighths of an Inch; but at. 
the ſmäller End it is to be much thinner, that it may be 
capable 
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capable of bending ſo, that it can be brought cloſe to the 


Share. 

At the ſmaller End of the Groundwriſt are to be four Holes, 
through one of which there goes a Nail that faſtens the Ground- 
wriſt to the Sheat. This paſſes through a long Hole which 
is made in the Side of the Socket of the Share. The 

Space between the Outſide of the Groundwniſt, to the 
- Outſide of the Share, is eleven Inches and a half; and 
this is the Width of the lower Part of the Plow-tail at 
the Ground: at the upper Side of the broad End of the 
Groundwriſt there are alſo ſeveral Holes by which it is'nailed 
to the lower Part of the Drock: this is long, narrow, and has 
three Holes for the Reception of its Faſtenings, tf 

The Earth Board has a rifing near its End, which takes 
hold of the End of the Sheat to faſten it the more firmly ; 
and near that are two Holes by which it is fix'd to the Sheat ; 
at the other End alſo there is a Hole by which it is faſten'd to 
the Drock. 3 

The Pin which faſtens the Earth Board to the Drock, is to 
be thicker in the Middle than at the End, and this prevents 
the Earth Board from coming near the Drock. By Means of 
this Pin the Earth Board is alſo ſet at a ter or ſmaller. 
Diſtance from the Drock, as there is Occaſion ſometimes to 
throw off the Furrow farther from the Plow than at o- 
thers. It always ſtands a good deal farther out on the 
Right Hand than the Groundwriſt ; and this is one Reaſon why 
the Drock is made crooked, bending outwards in that Part. 

The long Handle of the Plow is to be five Feet four Inches 
in length, and four Inches broad in the wideſt Part. Itis to 
have Holes in its lower Part for pinning it to the Sheat, and 
_ near its upper End by which it is faſten'd to the 

rock. | 

The Length of the ſhort Handle is three Feet nine Inches, 
and it is to have two Holes, both toward its lower End: by 
the upper Hole it is pinned to the hinder Sheat, and by 
the lower to the Top of the fore Sheat above the Beam of 
the Plow. | l 

We come now to deſcribe the placing of the four Coulters 
in the Beam of this Plow, contrived for their Reception; this 
is the moſt important Article of all: and the greateſt Point 
to be obtained is, that the four imaginary Planes, deſcribed 
by the Edges of the four Coulters, as the Plow moves forwards, 
be all parallel or nearly ſo, for if this be not regarded, they 
will not enter the Ground together. 
To make ſure of this important Point, the Holes for the 


Coulters 


Coulters muſt be made in the Beam of the Plow in the fol- 
Towing Manner. The firſt Coulter is to be placed as already 
directed; the ſecond Coulter Hole is to be made, two Inches 
and a half more on the Right Hand than the firſt, the third _ 
two Inches and a half more on the Right Hand than the ſe- 
cond ; and the fourth two Inches and a half more on the 
Right. Hand than the third. This will place the four Coulters 
1 to the four Cuts they are to make in a ten Inch 
urrow. = | 

Now no Beam of a Plow is broad enough to hold theſe 
Holes in this Direction, and for that Reaſon a Piece of Wood 
is added to the Beam of the four coulter'd Plow to give Space 
for it. . This Piece is to be very well faſten'd to the Beam, 
and the ſecond Hole is to be made, as will be ſeen, according 
to the Diſtance, partly in the Piece, and partly in the Beam; 
and the others will be all made entirely in the Piece. The 
Piece is beſt faſten'd by three good Screws with their Nuts, 
and its Place is on the Right Side of the Beam. The Diſtance 
of each Hole to the Right of the laſt, muſt be meaſured from 
the Middle of one Hole to the Middle of the other. 

The. fore Part of every Hole muſt incline a little to the 
Left, fo that the Backs of the Coulters may not bear againſt 
the Left Side of the Inciſions made by. the Edges. Each Hole 
is to be a Mortiſe of an Inch and Quarter wide, with its two 
oppoſite Sides parallel from Top to Bottom. The Length at 
the Top is three Inches and a half, and at the Bottom three 
Inches; and the Back of each is nat perpendicular but ſlant- 
IF, and makes the Coulter ſtand ſlanting. It is fixed in this 

ortiſe by a Pole Wedge in the ſame Manner as the Coulter 
15 in other Plows. | 

The Coulter is a Kind of Iron Knife, conſiſting of two 
Parts, a Handle and Blade, the latter having an Edge. The 
Length of the Coulter is to be two Feet eight Inches, but it 
will horten in wearing; the Blade is to be ſixteen Inches long, 
with its Edge running all the Way along it; the Handle is to 
de of the ſame Length. This is ſo long that it will at firſt 
very well ſtand up above the Beam, but it muſt be driven 
down lower and lower, as the Point ſhortens by wearing. The 
Handle is to be an Inch and ſeven-eighths broad, and ſeven- 
eighths of an Inch thick throughout. 

The firſt Coulter in all Plows ſhould be ſo placed, that its 
Back ſhould bear againſt the Back of the Hole; its right Side 
above to bear againſt the upper Edge of the Hole, and its 
Left Side to hear againſt the lower Edge: and for this Rea- 
ſon there always are required at leaſt three Wedges 8 hoy 

| a Coulter 
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lter in its Place. The Pole Wedge ſtands before it, 
. two, one on the Left Side above, and the other on 
the Right Side underneath : and the Hole muſt be ſo made, 
that the Coulter ſtanding thus acroſs it, its Point may incline 
two Inches and a half or more toward the Left, than the Point 
of the Share if it were driven down as low as it: hut it ſhould 
never be fo low in any Plow whatſoever. As to its bearing 
forwatds, the Point of the Coulter ſhould never be before 
the Middle of the Point of the Share. It muſt be ſet oblique- 
with Reſpect to the Share, as we have diſpoſed it n the 
> Ava the Wheeled Plow, and it muſt never be ſet much 
more ſlanting ; for if it ſhould, it would have greater Fores 
to raiſe up the Pole Wedge, and would be continually getting 
looſe. | | | 
In the four coulter'd Plow, the three other Coulters are to 
ſtand in the ſame Poſture with this, in Reſpect of the Incli- 
nation of their Points to the Left: this is a-great Advantage 
to them; for by that Means when the Fin is raiſed up by 
turning the Handles toward the Left, their Points do not 
riſe out of the Ground on the Right Hand as 8 
would. With Reſpect to their pointing forwards, Experience 
ſhews, that every one of the ſhould be ſet a little more 
rpendicular than the next behind it; ſo that the fourth 
— will ſtand neareſt to perpendicular of any of them. 
None of theſe Coulters ought to deſcend ſo low as the Bot- 
tom of the Share, unleſs when the Plowing is very ſhallow. 
It is always ſufficient that they cut through the Turf, how- 
ever deep the Plow go into the Ground. | 
When the Plowing is to be very ſhallow, the Fin of the. 
W forth Piece of the 
urrow. | 
The Nut which ſerves for ing the Piece to the Beam 
of the Plow, ſhould have two oppoſite Corners turned up, 
by which it may be driven round with a Hammer. This has 
ſo great a Force, that three of theſe will hold the Beam and 
the Piece as firmly together, as if they were one Bit of Wood. 
In dry Weather the Wocd will ſhrmk, and then the Nuts 
are to be driven farther on. The ſame Caution muſt be ob- 
ſerved in other Parts of the Plow. Between the Nut and 
the Wood there ſhould be a thin Piece of Iron by way of 
Bolſter : this prevents the Nut from wearing into the Wood : 
It muſt be ſomething larger than the Nut, and of the Thick- 
neſs of a Shilling. uſe a Piece of Leather, but when 
the Not is to be often ſcrew'd, Iron is much better. | 
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_ There muſt alſo be Iron Plates upon all the Coulter: Holes 
both above and below. Theſe muſt be nailed on with Nails 
made for that Purpoſe. | Wy : 4 
©. Inſtead of a Collar moving round the Beam, tis much 
better to have a ſquare one with an n End, which ſhall In 
' faſten to it by a Couple of Crooks. eſe muſt turn up- . 
wards,- that they may not lay hold of any Thing that hall 
be turned up the Plow ; the Front or Cloſe-end of this 8 
Collar, is to be a ſtrong Iron Bar, with ſeveral Notches. ; 
To Pins are to be driven into the Beam of the Plow, juſt 
behind the ſecond Coulter Hole, one on each Side : and there 
3s to be another Crook, called a (C) from its Shape, which 
is to go over the cloſe End of the Collar. Each End of this 
bs « bot, and one of theſe lays hold of the croſs Bar of the 
going into one of its Notches; and to the other is 
Be Link, which holds the Tow Chain to the Collar. 
be Uſe of thoſe Notches, and this fix d Poſition of the 
3 Collar. ie this: that as the Share wears at the Point, it always 
Poelines a little to the Right; and this is remedy'd. by remov- | 
ing the Crook into another Notch of the croſs Bar of the 
' Collar, fo that the Point of the Share is thus always kept in a 
* . on. The Length of each Side of the 
* Collar ſhould be a Foot. oy" 
. Me have ſhewn that the Tow Chain of the Plow is faſten'd 
within the Box by a Staff paſs'd through its firſt Link, as t 
- + Hookof the Collar holds its laſt. This Stake is commonly 
nailed to prevent its flying out of its Place. And when the 
Plow is to be drawn a little nearer the Crow Staves, the. 
Method is to take in another Link of this Chain, paſſing 
through the Stake, and faſtening it as before: or it may be 
| done better by taking hold of the Crook of the Collar, with 
A a ſecond or third Link of the Chain. This ſhortening of the 
—_& n draws the Point of the Share a little to the 
2p 8 
For drawing of the Plow there is faſten'd to the Box an 
Iron Machine, called the Wilds; this is very like the ſquare 
Collar, only its Legs are longer. The croſs Bar at the Top 
B isnotched as that of the ſquare Collar, but only one Leg of 
_ | the Wilds is fixed to this ſquare Bar in the making; the o- 
ther Leg is looſe, and has a Loop through which the other 
1 fixed on at Pleaſure. 
ilds paſs through the Box of the 


* 2A Pins made for that Purpoſe. The Holes cut thro' the Box 
= tor letting theſe Legs paſs, are to be made. ſlanting * 
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" {6 that the fore Part of the Wilds may be higher 


row; and, on the contrary, when they are moved. aw: 


as alſo the proper Method of making one of them hi 
than the other: their Diſtance ſhould be two Feet five Inch- 


Crow Staves ſhould be one Foot eleven Inches high from the - 


Inches and a half aſunder. 2 3 
zs to be pinned up at its End by two ſmall Iron Pins, and it is 


- where the Tow Chain paſſes through, is to be thirteen Inches. 


This brings it to two Inches — the Holes of the Wilde, 
on the hinder Side of the Box. 


End of the Tow Chain is faſtened to the Beam, ſhould be 
twenty Inches from the level Ground; and about the Middle 
of the Tow Chain there ſhould be a Swivel, that one End e 


ect and exact Conſtruction. 


hinter ; otherwiſe the upper End of the — 
lean quite back when the Plow is drawn. The U 
Notches in the Bar of the Wilds, is to give the Plow 
er or a narrower Furrow. - A double Crook —_ 
fixed to this Bar, and by this the Horſes draw. 1 the 
tle are tall, the Traces muſt be long, elſe they will. e pt 
raiſe the Wheels off the Ground, and overturn the Plow. 
The Legs of the Wilds ſhould be eight Inches and 
aſunder, and their Length nineteen Inches: .the 1 
to be ſix Inches and a half long. They are to be 
two Notches diſtant from one another, or * 
the Plow will advance before the other. 
moved to the Notches on the Right Hand, 
Wheels toward the Left Hand, which gives the 
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Notches on the Left Hand, it gives the Plow a leſs 7 
by bringing the Wheels toward the Right. 
The Height of the Wheels we have mentioned 


we 


4 


es and a half, as ſet from one another on the Ground. "The 


Box of the Plow to the Gallows that goes acroſs.them : theſe * 
are to ſtand upright upon the Box, = they ſhould be ten 


The Pillow which croſſes the 8 below the Gallows, 


convenient to keep theſe chained to it, that if they chance to 
drop, they may not be loſt. 


The Height from the 'Ground to the Hole in the Box 


The Height of the Plow at the Place ** the other 


the Chain may turn without the other. 3 
This is the Conſtruction of the four coulter'd Plow ; and 9 
as it is founded upon the two wheeled Plow improved to 
greateſt Perfection, the Parts of that Plow can never be — 
well underſtood as in the Deſcription here given for their 2 8 * 
Tis therefore we have ta * 3 


this — of entering into the full and exact Detaif 8 
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18 © © Hand bard ind the Hardie, de the Flow — 


Side, till the Horſes, the: Wheels, and. 
2 Plow come nearly r | 
= 1 5 10... 


h n happen, but . 7 
| ſometimes the firſt or left Furrow is apt to \ 
matt the firſt Coulter and the Sheat, din this Gs | — 


1 s eaſy. 7 To this Purpols let the ſecond Coultes and of 


higher than the third; and theu the ſecond .Furrowg;Þ 

” the firtatits Bottom, eee 
An throwit on the Right Side of the Earth Board. 
b. 4 
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 BShage rightly upon the Sheat; and in this Caſe the Re 
muſt de by an ent in that Article. This is the ni 
- 464 mel "difficult Part of che Piouricht'e Buſineſs, and n 


- ſome Work, and ne never be ſatisfied with it dll it anſwers his 


Fw 
Lie,” 8 


: 


8 174K 
1 


AtOoulter, though it ſhould cut but an Inch or two within 
n 


will break off the firſt Furrow in 
nag it up. 


If in with this four coulter'd Kind, the Coul- 
=o br and loaded with Pieces of the Turf, a 
r clean them 
from Time to Time, which is done very eaſily, 

The Coulters being diſpoſed exactly as we have deſcribed, 
1 them ahove than below; ſo 
{- that this cl eee ag Bono when it | does 
- the Cleaning is eaſi armer 

know when he ſhall have Occaſion for 21 u Aue . 
this ofe, becanſe it riſes not from the F fine Pw 
but the Nature of the Ground. This Plow is char Geownd 
Pes as free and clean as any; but when there is a 
tity of Couch Graſs on the Land, its Roots 

= together in ſuch a Manner, that it rifes ee and 
between. This is the on! Occaſion on which there is a Need 
of ſuch Aſſiſtance; but if it be not taken Care of, the Load 
of clogging Matter wh 062d + Au ee the Coulter, 


and raiſe up the Plow out of its Work. 


In the common two Wheeled Plow there is 2 very great 
heonventience too frequent, and of very bad Conſequence z 


= this is, the leaving a great Part of the Land unturned from 
me Share's Point going too much to the Left. The Conſe- 
| uence of this is, chat the Work is done regularly, and of- 


ten a great Part of the Ground which is; covered by the 


broken Earth, is whole and untouched, and the Weeds are 


found afterwards growing upon it. This is a great Fault: it 
defrauds the Farmer of ſo much of the Buſineſs he 


| ſhould be done; and there is nothing he ought to look into ſo 


carefully. 

Sometimes he will find it happen from the Impe re Sion of 
the Plow itſelf, and then he is to apply to the Maker. The 
well goingof a Plow principally depends in the placing of the 


what the Farmer is moſt concerned of all others to ſee done 
well: it matters not that the Maker can tell him, or ſhew 
ham it is right as it ſtands the Ground, let him try it in 


Ex geQation. 


ati this placing the Coulter, he never 5 7 
| | fr gk that i do not cut the Turf through. As to the 
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Some ice | 
the Manner, and 3 
Deſcent | 
down, but croſswiſe. 
the better. ” 2 
' Theſe Grounds that lie upon the Sides of Hills are * 
poorer than others, and ire deal of | ; 
And that is ſoon waſhed a We have obſerved - 
in another Place, that the Reaſon of the Manure laſting 
little Time on ſuch Lands is, that it is waſh'd down by the 
Rains, together with the fineſt Part of their Mould, and runs 
to the low Grounds which are enrich'd az theſe 
are impoveriſhed by this natural Cauſe. _w 
Now as the Farmer would wiſh that theſe Grounds ſhould / | 
retain all the Richneſs that he is able to give them, as well us” = 


t may be 


t Aſſiſtance, there is no Method by which he can 
ö 
or arts in ti 


2 
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cu ky. XXX. 2 


| dillodged 


* "© ws al "Boon if 


on billy Grounds. 


Wwe "hall fee in this Article the Uſe. and Necelbit of th; 
Huſbandman's KS ry ny Reaſons of what he 
ks advis'd.to do. He has been told t the Misfortune of all 
Lands lying a Deſcent is, that their rich Particles arg 
ale Rakes: and catry'd away with thera. That 
this is the Fact is plain, for the Water runs off; foul and thick, 
What makes it foul but the Matter it takes up from the Land ? 
nothing elſe can, for it falls from the Clouds clear. We ſee 
that it carries off ſomewhat: from the Land, and what ſhould 
that be but the lighteſt and fineſt Part. This is what it can 
the moſt eaſily diſlodge, . the reſt; and this 
is what it can hold up longeſt. we know is the fineſt 
Part of the Soil, whether owing to Nature or to Art, and 
is what ſhould ſupply the Plants with Nouriſhment. It is the 
1 vegetahle Mould, and the fineſt Part of the 


The Time when this can. be diſlodged _— | 
effeQually, i is when the Earth has been plowed ; 
and in tha Method of plowing ſtraight up —— — 
ROW very como in many Places, and eſpecially where the 
at Gall, what does the Farmer do but cut ſo _ 
renches, for the giving it a clear and ſpeedy Paſſage. 
This is & tetrible Fault. It muſt be bis Buſineſs to ſtop 
and detain this Rain Water, which has taken up a great _ 
AM the Riches of his Soil ; but in this Way DN 

aſſiſts its ſpeedy running off. It a his Mletertena thut the 
Rains have diſladged this fme Earth from among the reſt, 
and yet he not only lets it go off with it but in the very 
plowing of his Ground cuts it a Multitude Paſlages. When. 
the Rain has taken up this fine and valuable Part of the Soil, 
ir mud be his Buſwob to top and detainit as much as poſſible, 
COS Sor Hp arr % fates, and leaves more. 
of "this fme. n. 


Kar rf 'Tis wu t of the Field, 2 


to the Courſe of the Deyſcent, and the Nature of the Fence, 
it runs to, another Man's Ground, or to ſome other Ground 
of the Farmer's on which does not want it; or it ſtops in 


the Ditch of the Fence and | are: lodges, feeding an extra- 


vagant 
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wagarit Abundance of Weeds, with what ſhould have ſupport- 
ed the Cro | "> | I > 
This is & Conſequence of plowing ſtraight up and down in 
hilly Grounds, hake yet pr forge Places, even in 
the moſt ſteep; and almoſt every where when the Deſcent is 
ſmall. Where they have got into the better Methods of 
ing croſs-wiſe, it has been on Account of ſparing the 
| of their Horſes, mote than with any other View: 
but we have ſhewn them here, and ſhall ſhew them more 
largely, that there is a much ter and more important 
EReaſon forcroſs-plowing in all Lands that have any Deſcent. 
. The Rains will fall equally upon the Ground, whatever be 
| the Manner of dreſſing it, but their Effect will be very dif- 
ferent according to that Method. Let us ſuppoſe an upland 
Field of a light Soil (for theſe are moſt hurt by this Effect of 
the Rains) plow'd croſs-wiſe, and well waſh'd by a Shower. 
What is the Conſequence ? The Water is thick and yellow, 
being full of the Richneſs of the Soil, and it is for running 
down according to its natural Courſe. It is ſtop'd at every 
Furrow. Very little of it gets out of the Field. And there 
is this double Advantage, that the whole Soil is better and 
more perfectly moiſtened by the Rain, than it could have been 
any other Way; and that the fine and rich Part which has 
been waſh'd from the Surface, penetrating with the Water, 
becomes mix'd with every Part of the Mould. 
This is an Advantage of the greateſt Kind, and this ſingly, 
without any other Conſideration, ought to influence the pru- 
dent Farmer never to plow any other Way than croſs-wiſe, 
upon a Deſcent, whatever his | hr wan have done before him — 
in the ſame Ground; or whatever his Neighbours may be f 
doing then upon Lands of a like Kind and Situation. Reaſon 
5 ſhould get the better of Prejudice every where; though no- 
 , thing ſhould get the better of Experience. The Farmer muſt 
) have ſeen in the Courſe of this Work, that Reaſon never con- 
- tradias Experience: indeed it is impoſſible it ſhould ; where 
the Fact is rightly ſtated, and the Reaſoning is juſt, they al - 
ways enforce and confirm one another. ; 


CHAP. XXXI. Of laying Land in Ridger. ' 


'E have ſeen that a great Article in the rendering of 

Land fertile, is the breaking and dividing it into ſmail 
Particles, whether this be done mechanically by the Plow, or 
by Fermentation given to it by Manures ; that this breaking 
of the Soil into ſmall Ln” is-efſential to the free _— 
2 4 
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of. Plants is very plain, becauſe it is from the ſmalleſt Par- 
. - ticles of this Matter that they are nouriſhed, and the break - 


ing of the Land in this Mannet js the only Method of giving 
the Roots a free Paſſage between them, in their Search 
this Nouriſhment. N 
On this, which is evident from the preceding Facts and 
Reaſonings, depends the famous Syſtem of Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry. But beſide theſe two Articles, of Liberty of ſpread- 
ing the Roots, and a proper tity of Nouriſhment, there 
are two other, without which Plants cannot thrive ; theſe are 
a due Degree of Heat and Moiſture. - | 
- Corn, and the other common Produce of our plowed Land, 
demands a moderate Degree of each of theſe, and the Farmer 
is to guide his Practice throughout in ſuch Manner, as to give 
them a Supply without giving them Abundance. It will be aſk'd, 
can the Farmer cauſe Sunſhine, or can he call down Rain? 
Neither: nor do we ex 
more eaſy than what we require him to do, and the Effect 
ſhews that it will ſucceed. e have ſhewn in our third Book, 
the Way by which he may defend his Lands from Cold by 
Fences, and in the Beginning of the preſent, in what Manner 
he may keep his Ground moiſt by Tillage ; theſe Things there- 


fore are in his Power; however little 9 ſeem ſo to 


thoſe not acquainted with the Practices of Huſbandry, their 
Reaſons, and their Effects. 5 
But as he is to communicate to his all good, ſo far 
as he is able, ſo he is to defend it from all ill: and as in the 
preceding Chapters we have ſhewn how he may give the 


Advantage, it remains that we ſhew how he may prevent the 


Hurt. 


Now one of the greateſt Misfortunes that can attend a 
Crop, is too much Wet. This ſometimes happens from the 
Particularity of a Seaſon ; but oftner from the Nature of the 
Land. When the firſt is the Caſe, the Farmer's Care muſt 
be to find Methods of carrying the Wet off ; when the latter, 
he myſt employ all his Care to provide againſt it. Land that 
is too wet will never produce well, and to prevent the 
Miſchief attending this Condition of the Ground, has been 
invented the Practice of which we treat in this Chapter, the 
laying Land in Ridges. 
Thus is a particular Sort of Tillage, and its Effect is greater 
than thoſe ſeem to underſtand who employ it. They uſe it 
only to keep their Lands from being too wet, but it an 


Effect in regard to the Degree of Heat, not leſs than with 
| ReſpeQto that of Moiſture. 8 
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we ſhall ſee, upon examining this Pra Slice and its Effect, 


Effects of dreſſing ſuch Land in this Manner: and in order to 
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how well Nature has taught People to uſe it. We ſee them 
in the moderate Soils that are frequent in Bux RAA - 


SHIRE, and elſewhere, frequent! four Ridges together ; 


the lower Parts of Es8ex- 


in KznT they often lay ſix, a 


eight, and in HUNTINGDONSHIRE, upon their wet and ſtiff 
| 8 ſow all upon broad Lands, raiſing the Middle of 
the R. 


ges in ſome Places two Foot and a hal@higher than the 
Side Furrows. This at once expoſes thoſe tough and clammy 


. oils to the Sun better than any other Method, and drains them 


of the abundant Wet. ; 
We have ſeen that Calcination by Fire reduces Clay to a 
and rich Mould, and that the draining it of abundant 
oiſtures always abates its Toughneſs. Now theſe are the 


have the full Effect of the Practice, let the Farmer take Care 


| to make the Ridges run Eaſt and Weſt, where the Situatjon 


will allow it, becauſe in this Caſe the Sun gets at every Part of 
them the better; and in order to promote farther the other 
Effect of draining let him take Care always to keep the 
urrows that are left, open and clean ſcowered. By this 
they will ſerve to carry off the abundant Moiſture; and to 
give it 2 free Diſcharge from the Ground, Drains muſt be 
made in the loweſt Places that may run well into one ano- 
ther. This is ſo eſſential a Practice, that when the Plow 
will not make them deep it ſhould be done by hand 
with the Spade; and the Earth that is taken out ſhould, in 


this Caſe, be carry'd to 2 Diſtance, that it may not be 


trampled in again. | 

The chief Deſign of laying Land in Ridges is draining of 
it, and making the Corn grow properly dry: but we fee that 
by a proper Management it may be made to extend its Bene» 
fits farther. - In this Caſe of a clayey Soil laid in Ridges open 
to the Eaſt and Weſt, where the Situation is ſuch as to allow 


it without other Damage, the Sun acts in a double Way upon 


the Soil, not only giving it Warmth, when the abundant cold 
Moiſture is taken away, but by a gentle Calcination of the 
Surface, it reduces that ſuperficial Part to a State of greater 
Perfection, and to a Kind of Manure for the reſt. 

We have ſeen that the Effect of the Sun and Air is a flow 
Calcination, that this does gradually what a Fire does haſtily ; 
this has been ſhewn in its Effects on Shells, which, whether 
they remain on the Sea Shore, or are ſcatter'd on Lands as a 
Manure, become, in time, white and brittle, and in all Re- 
ſpedꝭs reſemble ſuch as have been calcin'd in a Fire. 
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The natural Defects of many Lands, otherwiſe uſeful and 
are a too Degree of Moiſture, and a Defe& of 
„Heat. The latter naturally ariſes from the former; for a 
Quantity of Water detained among Clay, or any other tough 
Earth, becomes cold, and .chills the Plants that are laid upon 
it. The great Remedy, in. this Caſe, is the laying the Land 
in Ridges; and that the careful Huſbandman may be ſure to 
know when this is requir'd, as well as how to do it, we ſhall 
give him the following RE 5 

In many Places the Abundance of Moiſture, and the Cold- 
neſs of the Soil, are very obvious to the Eye: the Land is 
clammy and wet the Part of the Year, and he will 
know of himſelf that this is not a Condition in which it will 
bear to any Advantage. This obvious and plain Diſco- 
very of the Fault is moſt conſtant where the Occaſion of it 
lies high, where the Clay makes the whote Soil. But the 
ame Fault may be in the Ground where the Occaſion of it 
lies ſomewhat deeper, and though it is not perceiv'd by the 
Eye, the Effects may be found the ſame. Thus when a 
Land has a thin, light, and looſe Soil at the Top, and a 
tough Clay at a ſmall Depth under it, the Wet will run 
through the light Earth. preſently ; but it will lodge on the 
Clay underneath for a Ibis is a very deceitful 
Kind of Land. It will look dry, when it is, in reality, very 
wet below; and this in the very Place where the Roots find 
their Nouriſhment, for they do not ſpread much juſt at the 
Surface, but moſtly at ſome ſuch little Depth below. | 

VM the other wet Lands ſhew themſelves to the Eye in their 
. own Condition, the Fault of theſe is to be ſeen in the Growth 
of the Crop. When it is in a great Degree it diſcovers itſelf 
to the Senſes. on every opening of the Ground, but even in a 
leſs it is capable of doing great Hurt, and it is then known by 
the Aſpect of the Corn or other Growths. If the Leaves 
look fickly and yellow, if they droop, and the Stalk riſes 
ſlowly, we may be ſure this is the Fault of the Soil, and that 
it is owihg to wet and cold: we be certain that however 
dry and fair the Land may ſeem juſt on the Surface, it is wet 
at a ſmall Depth | | 

When the Cauſe of the Diſeaſe is known, the Remedy is 
eaſy, it is nothing more than this laying up the Land in Ridges. 
If the Deſcent of a Hill do not prevent, let theſe be open to 
the rag being laid Eaſt and Weſt; and by this Means, 
while the Water is carried off by the Diſpoſition of the Ground, 
the Sun will calcine, and every Day improve the clayey Mat- 
ter that lies on the Surface, from the Effect of . plowing, 
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The Water naturally, in this Caſe, runs off the Ridges 
into the Furrows, and 1s thence, as before directed, to be car- 
a e . Soc 


veyance. 


c HAP. XXXIL Of the wet Land en Hills. 


ir have ſhewn chat the very Intent of lying Land in 

is to drain it of abundant Wet, the Conſe- 

I is Cold : and as there are more Kinds of Lands 
than one that are apt to be wet, and thoſe, according to their 

Differences of Condition and Situation, may require ſome Va- 

. riation in the Manner of applying the Remedy, it will be uſeful 
to conſider them ſeparately. 

I he two principal Kinds of Land that are liable to be child 
by Wet, are thoſe on Hills where there is a Bed of Clay under 

the Mould ; and thoſe in level Grounds, which conſiſt of a 

very dee and very ſtiff Soil. The former Kind is to be 
treated of in this Chapter. 

- The Occaſion of the Miſchief in theſe is very chains the 
Rains fall upon this Ground, and ſoa ing through Soo 
are detain'd by the Clay. They cannot enter the Clay, and 
therefore they ſpread themſelves among the Mould above; and 
the Mould below ſtopping it in its Deſcent, and more Water 
falling above, the whole approaches to the Nature of a Bog; 
the Grad being ſoft, pappy, and 1 above the natural 
Level, by 1 mt. 

When this is the Caſe in a very woe Degree, no Method 
of plowing can be ſufficiently effectual to remedy it. - In this 
Caſe Trenches muſt be cut a- croſd with a Deſcent, to carry the 
Water off. And they may be fill'd up with rough Stones, and 
cover'd over with Earth again, ſo be all may be wrought as 
a level Surface: Reaſon points out this Remedy, but it is of- 
ten too expenſive, and ſuch Lands, when too wet and too dif- 
ficult of Remedy, are to be negiected: we therefore have 
named theſe only to ſhew, that they are not to be attempted 
by ridging : for nothing diſheartens a Huſbandman ſo much 
as undertaking what he Far: ont finds cannot be done. 

When the Wet is in a conſiderably large Degree, it ma 
bediſcharg'd by laying the Land properly in Ridges, thou 
Hot where it is thus very abundant : therefore let the Farmer 
firſt examine carefully, whether the State of the Ground will 
or will not admit a Cure; if he thinks it will, this is the Man- 
ner in which he is to ſet about it. 

Lal plow the Land in Ridges, almoſt croſs-wiſe Sp 
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Hill, but a little oblique or ſlanting: for if be perfeQly 
- carry'd a- croſs, or quite ſtraight down, they wil neither Way 
do. When they are thus carried croſs-wiſe, but a little dia- 
gonally, their parting Furrows lying open, will each ſerve as 
« Drain to the Ridge next below it: for when the Plow has 
made the Bottom of thefe nearly horizontal 'Furrows a few 
Inches deeper than the Surface of the Clay, the Water will 
naturally and fecurely run to their Ends, without riſing into 
- the Mould, provided no Part of the Furrows be lower than 
We have ſaid theſe ing Furrows and their Ridges, 
ſhould always be made a little obliquely ; and this Obliquity 
os flanting thould be more or leſs, according to the Form and 
Declivity of the Hill. 8 
We are to conſider that there are two Ways in which Wa- 
ter that falls upon an Hill runs off. The one is on the Surface, 
and the other is between the Mould that makes the Soil, and 
the Clay that makes the Bed under it. Tis this ſecond 
Courſe, or the running of the Water upon the Bed of Clay, 
and under the Mould, that we are to conſider on theſe Occa- 
fions ; for on that depehds the Damage we propoſe to rectify. 

This is the Source of what we have directed, as to the Diſpo- 
fition of the Ridges ; and it will be found, on the moſt careful 
Examination, that as only this Method of ridging could keep 
that Part of the Soil dry, ſo there is no Direction in which 
they could run, that will ſo well ſecure the Advantage, as the 

carrying them with this Slant croſs-wiſe of the Hill. J 

- In this Caſe the Confideration of laying the Ridges Eaſt and 

Weſt, muſt give Way to this croſs Direction with reſpect to 
the Deſcent of the Hill. We have mentioned, under that 

Head, that there were Exceptigns ; this is the principal; and 

in this, as in all other Caſes, the greater Convenience is to be 

conſulted, and the leſſer is to give Place to it. 

The Farmer who ſhall make himſelf perfect Maſter of his 
| Buſineſs, will often find two Things would be right, both of 
which together are impracticable: he muſt, in this Caſe, con- 

tent himſelf with taking the beſt. _ Bones” 

The Way of working on this Occaſion is to plow the Ridges 
in Paces, without throwing any Earth into the Trenches. In 
this Caſe the Ridges will be plain- at the Top; and the Rain 
Water will ſpeedily run downward to the next Trench, and 
thence to the head Lang; and fo out of the Field. 
| Theſe are eaſy and plain Directions, and the Succeſs of 

them is certain; it not only is plain to Reaſon, but is vouched 
by Experience; and yet a great deal of Land that 3 

| v 
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ſaved by it, is left to produce little or nothing by the common 
Treatment. 

CHAP. XXXIIL Of the wet Land that lies levtl. 


HIS is the ſecond Kind of Land that is liable to be wet 
'4 and cold, and that may begreatly mended by the 'Til- 
lage in Ridges. Sometimes there are Springs on the Hills that 
add to the Quantity of Water which they have from Rains, 


: 


ſometimes put the Land into as bad a Condition as if there 
were Springs in many Places. 7 2 


0 - 
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mining whether they be true or falſe, depends the greateſt Part 
of his — and Loſſes. Croſs - plowing is oftener 
2 Hurt than a Benefit to Land: this is certain, and any one 
who is accuſtomed to Farming, and will examine what he 
from Time to Time ſees, inſtead of taking all Things upon 

Truſt, will find it ſo in Experience. This therefore is an 
jection ariſing only from Prejudice in Favour of common Prac- 
tie, and common Opinion: the other is entirely an Error; 
for, inſtead of loſing any Ground by Ridges, it is poſſible to 
= _ In the moſt ſimple and common Practice * 
; and managing wiſely and pro much may be gained. 
Ground is gained for the F any ary ae * its Sur- 
face is increaſed, and is capable of bearing more Corn; and 
this is plainly practicable in the Plowing in Ridges. If in this 
_ Cuſtom of Plowing we allow two Feet in ſixteen for an empty 
Furrow, ſtill the Difference of Surface between the reſt as it 
lay flat, aud as it is plowed into Ridges, is much 3 his 
avour 


Favour than this Proportion is in Loſs of Quantity. All the 
Surface thus raiſed in Ridges is capable of —— Corn, and 
therefore it is ſo much Ground gained to the Huſbandman. 
This is the plain and abſolute Fact; and this is all that it 
concerns the _—_ to know, Many Arguments have been 
raiſed againſt it, but are frivolous or falſe. We name 
them only that the R uſed to ſee Things thus canvaſſed, 


ndman they are of no Importance, for — Kavi no real 
Weight; and to the Curious it may be enough to ſay, that 
the of the perpendicular Growth of Plants, on which 
all their Cavils are founded, is in itſelf erroneous and falſe. 
It is certain the Surface of a Field meaſures more in Quan- 
tity when in Ridges than when 1. and it is equally certain 
that all its Surface, the empty Furrows excep 3 
of bearing Corn. "This is a State of the Theſe 
empty — have been taken into the Computation, and 
the Difference is in Favour of the Land in Ridges. No So- 
phiſtry can get the better of ſo plain a Fact; and it is upon 
this Fact, and the evident Advantage that wet and cold Lands 
receive from this Kind of Tillage, that we recommend to the 
Farmer the Tilling his tiff, c , moiſt, and flat Lands, in 
this Method of plowing in Ridges. 
= :The-Guccths and — of a Crop does not depend upon 
N hae Þ for ie: Chmto ſtand in, but on the Quan- 
_ tity of. Earth there is for its Roots to ſpread in for getting of 
Nouriſhment : now we have ſhewn that the Roots of Corn 
near the Surface, or at a ſmall Depth under it; and 
we find from this alone, that the Increaſe of the Surface of 
Ground in meaſure, is in Reality an Increaſe of it in Quantity, 
fo far as the Growth of theſe Plants, whoſe Roots ſpread at a 
ſmall Depth under the Surface, are concerned. 

The Increaſe of Ground therefore is a certain and a confi: 
derable Advantage obtained from the plowing in Ridges, but 
it is not the only Benefit attending that Method. Beſide the 

t Purpoſe which is anſwer'd by it in keeping the Land 
warm and dry, the Ridges are a Shelter for one another, and 
2 Defence againſt cold Winds; and when the Field has been 
exhauſted by —— ſowing, the Ridges may be made juſt 
where the Furrows were, and there will be all the Advantage 


of freſh Ground. 
Having explained the Benefits of Ridges, and the Reaſons 

on which | they are ſupported, we ſhall proceed to give the prac- 
tical Farmer two or — about the making of them, 
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y not think we overlooked them. To the practical Huf. 


| Advantage. 


w 
Hy * 


* 
1 3 
| ! ture, called a Belly Roll, that goes between 
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thithe may be able to do what we have adviſed to the belt | 
In a deep Soil let the Ridges be made narrower, and in the 


- ſhallower let them be broader. Let him overlook the Work, 


have a icular Regard upon deſcending or ſlanti 
— ok Direction and Courſe of the Furrows ; — 
if he intend to follow the Horſehoeing Method, which we 
ſhall deſcribe hereafter, and which in a moderate and proper 
'Uſe has great Advantages, he ſhould rather chuſe a Land 


that is dry in its own Nature, than one that wants this Aſfiſt- 


ance of being laid up in Ridges, for they are often an Inter- 
tion to that Practice. 
e Furrows are to be deep or ſhallow, according to the 
Depth or Shallowneſs of the Soil. When theſe Lands are im- 
ved by this Method of laying them in Ridges, Wheat and 
by EN upon them ſo early as they are in their 
cold and wet natural State; but they muſt fill, with all this 
Improvement, be ſown earlier on t than on Lands that 
are naturally dry, and warm. For Summer Corn, on the 


' contrary, the cold Land muſt be fown laſt: 


In many of the Weſtern Counties they ſow all their Barley 

with a broad Caſt upon broad Ridges; and in KEN and EssEx 

frequently ſow it on narrow Ridges like Wheat e in this 

Caſe there are to be two ſmall Harrows uſed, one of which is 

to take each Side of the Ridge, and this Method is then very 

ſucceſsful: 'They roll it with a Roller of a FER Struc- 
Ridges. 


® | CHAP. XXXIV. Of the Advantage of Tillage by the 
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four coulter'd Plow. 


MIR | 
M / E have deſcribed in a preceding Chapter, the Make and 
By Conſtruction of that excellent Inſtrument, the four 


coulter'd Plow, in ſo preciſe and punctual a Manner, that the 
careful Reader, altho he have never ſeen one, cannot be at 


2 Loſs to order the making of it; and having now treated fo 
far of the Nature and Advantages of Plowing in general, we 
hall be underſtood with Eaſe in recounting the Benefits that 
attend this particular Method. 


Nothing gives the Huſbandman more Trouble than the 


conquering a ſtrong Turf; and there is no Method whatever 


by which he can effect this ſo well, as by the four coulter'd 
Plow. The richeſt Land is ſubject moſt of all to this tough 


Head; and the deeper the Soil, the larger muſt neceſſarily 


be the Furrows ; for if they be too ſmall, a great Part of the 


Vol. II. Mould 
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Mould will be left unmoved, and ſo loſt to the preſen 
the Farmer. 
. cauſe the Plow will continually flip out from the hard Land 


toward the Right Hand, unleſs the riſing Furrow be of fufi- 


cient Weight to preſs the Plow toward the Left, and keep it 


in the Work. e deeper the Farmer goes, the greater 
*. is required to preſs the Plow : ſo that the deeper the 
is, into the larger Furrows it muſt be plow'd. If the : 


Work be done it muſt be with a common Plow of the 


beſt Invention (for a Plow with one Coulter is not capable of 
doing it) otherwiſe the Conſequence of this is, that in a very | 
ſtrong Land that has reſted ſome Time, it is the Work of 
many Years to get into a good Tilth. This the Farmer who 3 
has Land in ſuch Condition upon his Hands, has never * 
failed to find to his great Trouble, and his Heart will go with } 


me as he reads this Account. The Price of this laborious 
and repeated Tillage often comes fo high, that it reduces the 
Profit of rich below that of poor. 


It is a common Pretence among the Plowmen, that when 


2 have ſlightly, and imperfectly broke up a Land at the 
fir 


Plowing, they will go deeper, and do it better the ſecond; 


but they know they promiſe what cannot be performed. It 


is of the utmoſt Importance to the Farmer to cut and divide 
ſuch Ground in the moſt perfect Manner: we ſee that the 


common Plow cannot do it well, and feldom does it otherwiſe 


than by halves; nor is there any other Remedy that is not too 


expenſive for the poſſible Profit. For this Reaſon the four 


cCoulter'd Plow is propoſed to him moſt of all Things on this 
| Occaſion. It is an Inſtrument uſeful on many others, but it 


was invented for this, and will not fail to anſwer to his perfect 
Satisfaction. This Land muſt not be plowed a ſecond Time 


in wet Weather, for that will make the Weeds grow; and if 


1 the Plow will never go deeper than it did at 
Therefore the common Method of Tillage does not anſwer 
to any tolerable Advantage on ſuch Land. The Farmer ſees 


this, but he knows not how to help himſelf. If he attempts 


it by the Breaſt Plow, the Work is very expenſive ; and if 
there be many Stones in the Soil, as is often the Caſe in theſe 


Lands, it is altogether impracticable. If the Turf be 
off very thin with a Breaſt Plow, and laid to rot before it be 
plowed in, in the common Way, this may do; but if the Sea- 
ſon be wet, it will grow inſtead of rotting ; ſo that in moſt 
Caſes this is a very hazardous Undertaking, and in many it is 
not at all practicable. | | 
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by no Means com 
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Even diggi the Turf with Spades would not #afwer in 
this — 2 2 it were done extreamly thin, which will 
hever be to be faithfully executed at any Expence. 
As the Spring is uſoally wet, there is Danger in cutting up the 
Turf for rotting, any Way at that Time, for Fear of its 
ing; and if it be deferred tiſl Summer, the Plowing af- 
indy Wenker on ſuch a Soil will be very inconve- 
nient, and the Wheat Seaſon probably loſt. | 


Inn theſe Exigencies which happen very frequently, and molt 


pon the richeſt Land; if the Farmer will venture upon 


which we have directed to be made for the cutting up the Turf 
for Burabaiting, — the ROW * i * Theſe 
two Inſtruments will give him an Opportunity of getting up 
the Turf, and of cutting it to Pieces in a much more eaſy and 
expeditious Method than the common Way; but yet this is 
parable to the doing it at once by the four 
coultered Plow. | | 


r 
be cut in ——_— broad, and to this 1s 
owing all the Diſadvantage: to this it is owing that the Land 
* Vears before Tn be ſufficiently broke and divided, 
and that the Graſs and Weeds grow with the Corn. -But with 
the four coulter'd Plow this ten Inch Furrow is cut into four 
equal Parts; fo that there is no Part above two Inches and a 
half broad, and this is done thoroughly ; for the Coulters cut 
ot Soil, tho? it be fifteen or ſixteen 
What a prodigious Advantage ! and it is done as as 
the common Method of 2 for before the On ow is 
raiſed by the Share, it lies faſt, and makes an equal Reſiſt- 
2 againſt all the Coulters, ſo that they all pierce quite 
It. 
The dividing the Furrows length-wiſe into four Parts, is 
not all the Advantage that is gained by working it with the 
four ras Plow. I would in a Manner Roy => 
Plowing anſwer the of four ones: but e 
this, it is a natural 98 that de Furrow is divided 
croſs-wiſe ; for the Ground-wriſt in this Method preſſes and 
breaks the Right Hand Quarter ; and the other Quar- 
ters, as they muſt neceſſarily bend in coming over the Earth 
Baard, break alfo in follng jnto many finall Pieces 1 i 
othing 


- 


of this happerid in he working: the comm 
* where the Furrow 8 ſuch a Thi 7 
well to keep entire; when the is any — 
whole. Counting therefore the firſt Diviſion made by the 
Coulters, and the ſecond by the natural and neceſſary break- 
ing, there is no Queſtion but the four coulter'd Plow does 
at-once Plowing, divide the Soil more than twenty Times as 
much as the common Plow. It has therefore twenty Times 
the Uſe; andit does the Farmer tw Times the Service : 
we ſee it is very eaſily practicable, he who ſhall try it 
þ mag j > nu mg 7 ves 0p ty what 8 
do, very frequently the Advantage is much greater. Fre- 
quently when the Earth is of a right Temper, neither too 
dry nor too wet, the Earth Board in turning the Furrows off 
will crumble them to Pieces : they ſhall fall into a Kind of 
Duſt, and hardly ſuch a Thing as a Lump of any Size will 
remain in the Field. 14 
We have ſhewn already in the firſt Part of this Book, - that 
the breaking and dividing the Earth into ſmall Particles, is the 

Feat Thing in which the Benefit of Tillage conſiſts ; and it 
is very evident from the Effects of this Way of Tings tat that 
one or two common flight Plowings after this one | 
with the four-coulter'd Kind, will reduce the whole Soil in 1 — 
Matiner to Duſt. The whole Depth of the Soil is di 
brought into Tilth; and the Turf being cut into theſe ſ 
Pieces, rots and decays preſently, adding a Kind of 8 
to the Richneſs given by this breaking of the Soil. 

I be greateſt Uſe of ö re- 
ducing a ſtrong Turf; this ſcarce any other Inſtrument of 
Huſbandry will. do without a t deal of Time, whereas 
the preſent does it at once. . When the Turf is cut up 


as it inũſt be by the common — the Pieces lie hollow, and 
as the Air can come to them, they grow; but being cut into 
ſuch ſmall Pieces by this Plow, the lie ok rr rot, becauſe 
they have not Air for growing. The Length of the Roots 
zs alſo a great Diſadvantage in the common on Way of Plowing; 
for they will ſhoot from the Joints, when are of any 
good Length, as that Sort of Tillage always leaves them: 
dut in the Uſe of the four coultered 1 ey are not only 
torn up, but cut to Pieces; and thoſe ſo ſhort; that if they 
are buried they rot; and if expoſed on the Surface, they” 
Wire and wither, fo that either Way they periſh. - 

Any Weather will do for plowing with this laſtrument, 


1 e Plow can be uſed, but in general wet is beſt; it 
eee 
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Horſes are not mired in drawing it: and there is no Way in 
bringing Land into Tilth in fo ſhort a Time, or with ſo little 
Expence as by the Uſe of it. No Farmer ought to be with- 
out a Plaw of this Kind, who would be ſure that his Land 
ſhall never be out of Tilth. 0, 
As we have mentioned the great Advantages of this In- 
ſtrument, we ſhall name alſo its Inconveniencies, for it is 
not without theſe, tho? they are nothing in Compariſon of 
the other. The four Coultered Plow is harder to draw than the 
common Wheeled Plow, and its Beam being longer, it lies far- 
ther behind, and comes heavier after the Horſes ; its whole 
Weight alſo, the Strength and Thickneſs of the ſeveral Parts 
being proportioned to the Length, is conſiderably greater than 
that of the common Plow. . We: 
For this Reaſon it will always be proper to add one Horſe 
to the uſual Number for the drawing of this Plow; or if a 
ſtronger Team be employed, the Difference will not be. fo 
much felt. We give the Farmer this Advice that he may 
know what he has to do, and ſet out right; but it would be 
idle to name it as a Counter-balance to thoſe great Advantages 
which we have ſhewn attend the Uſe of this ment. 
The Difference from the Weight of this Plow, and the 
Length of the Beam, is not ſo great but that it is near as eaſi- 
drawn in moiſt Weather, as the common Plow is in dry 
eather on the ſame Ground, and at the ſame ＋ In- 
deed one great Reaſon of its following heavily, is the Depth 
to which it cuts; and this is ſo great a Benefit, that it would 
be very idle in the Farmer to grudge the adding one Horſe to 
his Team for obtaining it: the four Coultered Plow will, up- 
on Occaſion, cut two Spit deep, as before obſerved, which 
is a prodigious Advantage; but when this is not required, it 
will cut as ſhallow as any other Kind, and then the Weight is 
very little felt. | 
The cutting the Furrow into four Parts, is ſomething for 
adding to the pull of the Horſes, but.it is not much. When 
the Ground is in a right Condition, and the Coulters are in 
good Order, they cut thro? very eaſily ; and the Furrows beit 
thus divided, riſe ſo much the more freely upon the Share a 
Earth Board, than they would do if whole; that perhaps as 
— the Eaſe of working this Way, as is loſt the 
R 
Plows with two Coulters, inſtead of one, have been uſed 
in different Places, and always with the greateſt Succeſs ; the 
adding a third and a fourth Coulter, muſt of Neceſſity in- 
creaſe the Advantage; and * the Rules, 


Vor. II. 
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and Figures we have given of the ſeveral Parts, and the put- 
ting them er into one whole and regular Inſtrument, 
we hope the armer will not fail of having it done to his Sa- 
tisfagion. - The Difficulty is not great, but the People who 
make Plows are very ignorant; nothing could have brought 
the Plow with two Coulters into Diſuſe, but the bad Way of 
making it: and nothing but the properly putting together 
this new Kind can be wanting to the bringing it into general 
Favour. | 


CH AP. XXXV. Of the genres Benefits and Advan- 
tages of Plowing. | 


E have conſidered Plowing as the capital Operation 
of the Huſbandman's ſon, and we have there- - 
fore treated it very much at large with Reſpe& to the Struc- 
ture and Make of the Inſtruments of that Name, and Me- 
thods of uſing them on icular Occaſions : now that we 
may leave no uſeful Part of that ration negleQed, we 
ſhall in this concluding Chapter on that Article, lay down 
whatſoever of general Matter it may be fit that the practical 
Huſbandman retain in his Memory. | 

The plowing of Fallows is a great Advantage to them : 
this is the Senſe of all Mankind, and Tenants are bound 
Articles to perform it at certain ſtated Periods for the Benefit 
of the Landlord. - What is thus required by the Owner, will 
be alſo, at proper Seaſons, a Benefit to the Perſon who rents 
the Ground; and in general the Farmer may be aſſured of 
this, that the Expence he employs in Plowing, will bring him 
in many Times the Sum in the Produce. The old Authors 
could ſay univerſally, that the Advantage of Fallowing con- 
ſiſted in two Things; which were the expoſing the Soil more 

to the Sun and Air by turning it up in Ridges, and the break- 
ing the Lumps and Clods of Earth by frequent ſtirring and 
turning. This is the old Doctrine, it is found in theſe Words 
in MARKHAM, and that innumerable Set of Writers who 
have copied from him. This is the Principle upon which the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry is eftabliſhed : therefore it is idle to 
rail at ãt, or to conſider it as a new Doctrine. | 

Mr. Tull was a Perſon of great Induſtry and great Saga- 
city. He read carefully what was written on Huſbandry, 
and he adopted the beſt Things; and improved upon them. 
His Syſtem is new, but the Foundation of it is, as we have 
ſhewn, in all Reſpects as old as any Thing we know of Huf+ 


the 


It is unjuſt to accuſe it of Novelty and Whim, 
Principles on which it is eſtabliſhed are old and true. | 
The plowing of Fallows, beſide breaking aud expoſing the 
Ground to the Seaſons, kills the Weeds; turning _ | 
the 


up 

Roots to be withered dy the Air, and overſetting the 

Shoots before they are of ſuch Growth as to exhauſt 
A great Caution the Farmer is to take is this, that he har- 
rows no more down in'Winter than he ſhall quickly be able 
to raiſe up again in Ridges; for if it get wet by Rain while it 
lies flat it will grow poachy, and very difficult of ing af- 
terwards. This is the moſt of all in wet „ and 
theſe frequently breed ſuch a Quantity of Weeds upon it, that 
they exhauſt a great deal of Nouriſhment while it is expected 
to be recruiting, The beſt Way is to harrow only in an Af- 
ternoon, and to harrow no more than is to be plowed next 
Morning; or to harrow early in the Morning, what is to 
E * in a few Hours afterwards. | 
If the preceding Summer have been wet, the Land will 
naturally be full of Weeds: in this Caſe let the Farmer plow 
it up early in Winter to kill this uſeleſs Growth, and to mel- 


low the Soil. | 
The antient Writers ſpeak of a Plow that was managed by 
one Man only, who could very well both guide and drive. 
Such a Kind may be made upon the one wheeled Plan; it may 
be light and ſmall, a ſingle Horſe may draw it, and a ſingle 


Perſon very well manage it: but this tho? pretty and familiar, 


| will be of a limited Uſe, for it is fit only for a light and well 


wrought Soil, and is to be uſed only in ſowing Time. Such 
a one, however, it may very well be worth the Farmer's 


while to have when he has ſuch Land, for in thoſe Fields in a 


moiſt Seaſon, it will anſwer excellently. 
They uſe at this Time in ſome Parts of the Weſt of Ex- 
LAND, a Plow that has neither Wheel nor Foot. It is made 


upon the Principle delivered in Mr. BriTa's Huſbandry, but, 


it does not anſwer quite ſo well as he ſeemed to think it would. 
The Uſe of it is confined to eaſy Ground that is even, for. 
where there are Roots or Irregularities, it does very poorly. 
We name all theſe Particulars that the Farmer may take 
his Choice among them, ſuiting the Kind to the Uſe ; for we 
have ſhewn him the Uſes and Diſadvantages of all the Sorts. 
Theſe two laſt we have named in this Place, becauſe, tho? 
good in particular Places, and on particular Occaſions, they 


are not to be rely'd upon in the general Practice. 


There have been Propoſals by Dr. P.oT aud others, for 
2 digging 
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ge — with the Spade, as we do for Flow- 
ers, and managing a Field as we do a Garden. There is no 
ares ir img gentry — — 
; and by the Methods already dire 
to 2 70 255 — we come to the Article of 
ing to the new Method, the — — 
with more Eaſe, and at leſs Expence. 
There is alſo another Method to be named on this Occaſi- 
on, in which the Plow and Spade are employed together; this 
is called Plow-trenching. It is uſed mh and light Land. 
One Furrow is plowed, and half a Dozen Labourers follow- 
ing at proper Diſtances one from another with Spades, are to 
dig in the Furrow, and throw up the Earth on the Glebe 
'turned by the Plow. Whale the Diggers are at this Employ- 
ment, the Plow is to turn up another Furrow at a reaſonable 
Diſtance ; after which the Labourers are to do the ſame 
there, while the Plow is turning the upper Earth of _—_— 
Furrow into the former Trench. 

The Principle upon which this Practice is founded, is very 
right, but the Method wherein it is done, is in the higheſt 
Degree aukward. We have named it that the Reader may 
know what Plow-trenching means; but we have delivered 
Methods of anſwering the ſame Purpoſe, in ſo much eaſier a 
Manner, and at ſo much ſmaller an Expence, that this will 
never be found worth any Perſon's while to think upon. | 


CHAP. XXXVI Of the Benefit of converting Paſture 
into * — and of continued plowing. 


E have 3 occaſionally before, the Propriety 
there may be in changing Paſture into arable Land, 
in a order to keep up the Proportion of the two: but this is not 
the only Thing that may lead to ſuch Practice. Paſtures on 
certain Soils are very apt to ſpoil of themſelves, and that often 
when they are rich as well as when they are poor. 

The Growth of ' Moſs is a great Enemy to good Paſturage, | 
and frequently Lands are fo over-run by it, as to be in a Man- 
ner ſpoiled for Graſs. In this Caſe, if the Methods we have 
laid down in treating of Manures prove inſufficient for the 
killing this pernictous Matter, the — muſt, at all Ad- 


ventures, have Recourſe to plowing. That always ſucceeds, 
and there is no Way of deſtroying Moſs like it. After a few 
Crops this Land may be laid down for Graſs again, and will 
ſucceed excellently. 


[bo all barren and — Land, plowing is the great and 4 


immediate 
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immediate Method of Improvement. The breaking and di- 
viding of the Soil give it Fertility, as has been ſeen already, 


and at the fame Time it kills the Weeds, that never fail to 
grow in Abundance on ſuch Places, by tearing up and expo- 
fing their Roots. | 
Sometimes it will happen that a wet Summer will fill a 
Land with Weeds after what was intended for the laſt plowing 
in the Fallow, by which it was preparing for Barley; in this 
Cafe it muſt have another ſtirring during the W inter, in or- 
der to kill them. Some content themſelves, in this Caſe, to 
tear them up with a Harrow ; but plowing is much better, 
and it is then to be laid up high, that it may keep dry the Re- 
mainder of the Seaſon, and by the Effects of the Froſts and 
Air after this, it will be excellently prepared for the Seed 
Time in Spring. 
The common Method of Farming is at preſent by the Uſe 
of Tillage and Manures jointly, and it comes at a very mo- 
derate Expence. Suppoſing the Land to be out of Heart, 
and to take in the whole ordinary Compaſs of the Buſineſs it 
is this. In ArRlx, to begin the Account no ſooner, they lay 
on twenty Load of Dung to an Acre : this coſts about a Shil- 
ling a Load ; the Ground being already in Tillage, there will 
require beſide the Dunging, two Plowings to prepare it for 
Wheat. Each of theſe Plowings wills be about four Shillings 
an Acre Expence, the Land will be then ready for Wheat in 
the Beginning of OcTorxr; the Seed will coſt about five 
Shillings a Buſhel, and about two Buſhels will be required to 
an Acre: the weeding, reaping, and binding, will afterwards 
coſt about five Shillings an Acre more: and the inning of 
the Harveſt, and repair of Fences, may be ſet at about fix 
Shillings an Acre: the Price of threſhing is according to the 
Richneſs of the Crop, for the Labourer is paid by the Buſhel. 
Here is all the Expence, and all the Trouble, and the Har- 
veſt, .at a moderate Computation, yields thirty Buſhels of 
Wheat an Acre. 4 
After this, without the freſh Expence of dunging, the 
Land will very well bear two Crops more, one of Barley, 
and another of Peaſe, or the like. | 
_ Theſe Crops are of leſs Value, but then they come at . 
leſs Expence. Barley is mowed inſtead of reaping, ſo that 
the great Charge in that Article is ſaved; and Peaſe being 
cheaper in the Seed, and requiring to have the Ground bur 
once plowed, come more reaſonably yet. 
Seven Shillings an Acre is ſaved in the Crop of Barley, 
and thirteen Shillings in that of the Peaſe, not counting the 
H 3 ſaving 
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ſaving of Dung, ſo that the Charge of theſe is much 
leſs than that of the Wheat, as well as the Price in the 
Produce. | 

This is all that the Country Farmer in general knows of 
the Buſineſs of Huſbandry, and thus he practiſes it. Yet even 
this Way the Practice is ſuch, that he can live and lay up ſome 
Money. 'The Expence of an Acre of Ground for the three 
Crops, taking in every Article, is about five Pounds thir- 
teen Shillings, reckoning at the higheſt ; and the Produce of 
the three, computing in the moſt moderate Way, is about 
eight Pounds. | | 

This Account may tempt any one to look upon Huſbandry 
as a profitable Occupation; but when we come to the Practice 
of it upon the Rules laid down in this Treatiſe, as an intelli- 

t Perſon will put them in Uſe on every Article, we ſhall 
End that the Produce of Land, where the moſt Expence is 
employ'd upon it, inſtead of being three or four times equal 
to the Charge, is ſix, ſeven or eight Times, and often much 
more. 

This may, tempt many into the Profeſſion, who have Ge- 
nius capable of improving it, which will be an Advantage not 
to themſelves alone, but the n and it may ſhew thoſe 
who are employed in it y, how. extreamly it will be 
worth their while to ſtudy the Rules and Nature of its Opera- 
tions more deeply, as every Part of their additional Knowledge 
will be an Addition to their Income. 

Having obſerved thus much in general, as a Concluſion of 
what we had to ſay on that great Article Plowing, we ſhall 
now come to the Conſideration of thoſe other Operations 
which are us'd to aſſiſt that original Device in the Improve- 

ment of 'Land by Tillage. 


CHAP. XXXVIIL Of Harrowing. 


T HE Huſbandman underſtands that the great Purpoſe of 
Tillage is to break the Earth into ſmall Pieces. He 
ſees how the Plow begins this Work ; cutting it up from ſame 
Depth, and throwing it by, in Quantities more or leſs broken, 
according to the Nature of the Soil and the Form of the 
Plow : but though: this is a very material Part, it is not all 
that is to be done in the preparing Soils for Corn. The Har- 
row and other Inſtruments are to follow, whoſe Uſe is to break 
and divide the Furrows ſtill more. | 

The harrowing is the Operation that follows that of 
plowing, 
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that. 

In the old Huſbandry they em - vr Men to follow the 
Plow with Inftruments they call'd Hacks; theſe were a Kind 
of Hoes, but ſtronger in the Handle than thoſe Inſtruments, 
and hollow in the Blade, which was well ſteePd. 

Theſe People, whom from the Inſtruments they us'd, they 
call'd Hackers, were to follow the firſt plowing, and to cut 
and hack the larger Lutnps to Pieces, and after theſe followed 
the harrowing. But the preſent Practice having greatly im- 
proved the Plow, there is no farther Need of that Inſtrument 
or that expenſive Manual Labour, but the next Operation to 
plowing is the 8 | 
This is done by an Inſtrument armed with Iron Points, 
which beingdrawn over the Ground, tears up the Lumps left 
unbroken by the Plow, and breaks them to Pieces. 

The Harrow is drawn by Horſes, and according toits Form 
requires more of them or fewer, and does more or leſs Service, 


but in general it breaks the Ground, and brings up a great deal. 


of Mould. 

arious Methods are uſed as to the Article of ſowing, ac- 
cording to the different Practice of Huſbandmen in different 
Places, and with reſpe& to the Kinds of the Crop, all which 
are to come hereafter into Conſideration. But here it may be 
proper to obſerve in general, that the Harrow, beſides its Uſe 
already named in breaking the Ground, has another, which 
is the covering of the Seed. 

It is repeated one or more Times, for the ſole Purpoſe of 
breaking and dividing the Clods, and when the Corn is ſown 
upon the Land thus till'd, or otherwiſe, the Harrows are to 
be drawn over it again, to cover the Seed : this muſt be done 
with Care, and it anſwers a double Purpoſe ; for beſide the 
covering the Seed, it breaks the Clods once again, and ſcat- 
ters a fine Duſt over the Seeds, which is of the greateſt Ser- 
vice in their firſt Growth. 7 

We have ſeen that the Plow anſwers to the Purpoſe of the 


Spade in Gardening; and in the ſame Manner the Harrow 


ſerves in the Place of the Rake. The Plow is a Spade drawn 
by Horſes, and the Harrow is many Rakes faſtened together, 
and worked in the ſame Manner. 

The lighter and looſer the Earth, the more compleatly the 
Plow breaks it, and the leſs Need there is of the Harrow ; but 
there is no Ground whatſoever that will not be the better for 


the harrowing, which covers the Seed. When this is omitted 


tit is thrown among looſe Clods of Earth. It is left in a great 
H 4 Degree 


— 
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Degree naked, and is ready for all Kinds of Vermin that de- 


vour it; and when it ſhoots has neither fine Mould about it, 
nor is able to penetrate theſe tough Lumps. It languiſhes 
therefore in a Soil that would, in proper Order, be very well 
able to ſupport and nouriſh it, and this proper Condition will be 
givan it by the Harrow. | 
But let the Huſbandman, while he makes himſelf ſenſible 
of the Adyantages and Benefit of harrowing, be cautious that 
he do not expect too much from it, or depend upon it in Caſes 
where he ſhould have Recourfe to more. powerful Methods of 
breaking the Ground. This is a Caution the more neceſſary, 
becauſe it is an Error that the preſent Farmers very frequently 


run into. They often neglect to give their Land a due plow- 


ing, truſting to the Harrow to make it fine. When they have 
thrown in their Seed they go over it with a Harrow, and being 
ſenſible that the Clods of Earth muſt be broken, and that they 
have not done this ſufficiently with the Plow, when they ſee 
once or twice harrowing does not effect it, they gd over the 
Ground again and again, till the Feet of the Horſes have trod 
the Soil-into a Hardneſs that is very unfit for the-Growth of 
any thing. | 

There are Soils in which treading, at a proper Seaſon, is 
ſerviceable to give them a Firmneſs, which they naturally 
want, but in others nothing is more deſtructive. 


HE Harrow, as it follows the Plow in Uſe, ſo in all 
Probability was the Inſtrument next invented after it. 
Like the Reſt it was clumſy and inconvenient in its firſt Con- 
trivance ; and has been, from time to time, improved more 
and mere, by the Ingenuity of Huſbandrien. We ſhall 
conſider it under the Forms it has got in theſe ſeveral Al- 
terations, and ſhew its Uſe in the plaineſt and in the moſt per- 
fe State. | 
The common Harrow is an Inſtrument too well known to 


need much. Deſcription ; it conſiſts of croſs Beams and Iron 


Spikes; and all that we ſhall adviſe the Farmer reſpecting it 
is, that he have it made firm and ſolid, for no Inſtrument in 
all his Profeſſion ſuffers more by being made ſlight than this. 
Let him ſee that the Spikes, or Tines, are large and well fix'd, 
and in the working let him have an Eye that it go evenly over 
the Ground. | 
The great Harrow differs from this principally in its Bulk, 

and the Solidity of its Structure. It is a ſtouter Inſtrument, 


and 
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and every way better fitted for Service. It conſiſts of eight 
Beams, diſpoſed croſs-wiſe, as in the common Harrow. Thele , 
are ſeven Feet long, and four Inches and a half ſquare. The 
Iron Spikes, or Tines, are, like the Wood-work, large and 
maſly ; they are twice as thick, and once and a half as long 
as thoſe of the common Harrow. The Wood-:vork of this 
Harrow ſhould be Aſh, and a good Workman muſt be em- 
ployed ; for if it be not framed very well together, it will 
tear itſelf td Pieces preſently in the working. The Joints of 
the Woodwork muſt be all firm, and the Tines fixed in the 
moſt ſecure Manner; and then it becomes a very ſerviceable 
+ Inſtrument. _ The Tines in this great Harrow are to be placed 
at the ſame Diſiance as in the common Kind. | 
The Uſe of this Harrow is for breaking the Ground, not 
for covering the Seed; for that is to be done in the ſame Field 
with the lighter Harrow. This requires commonly three 
Horſes to draw it: and in very ſtrong Lands ſometimes more; 
but by its Weight, and the Length of its Tines, it tears a- 
way very deep, and has a Force to break the Clods much 
better than the common Kind. This is fitteſt for the ſtub- 
borneſt and hardeſt Kinds of Land; and is there of ſuch 
Service, that the Farmers think its Effect equal to a flight 
Plowing. , =_ 
It may be dangerous for the Huſbandman to truſt to it in 
this Reſpect ſo far as to negle& the neceſſary Plowings ; for 
at the beſt it is not equal to that Operation ; but following it, 
and in ſome Lands following the Roller, it will be found of vaſt 
Advantage. | | 
The Drag is an Inſtrument of the fame Kind with the Har- 
row, and differs in nothing from the great Harrow faſt deſerib- 
ed, but in the Weight and in the Awkwardneſs of the Con- 
trivance. 'The great Harrow is ſufficient for all Purpoſes of 
tearing up the Ground in that Manner, therefore this Inven- 
vention was unneceſſary. 
The Drag is compoſed of eight Beams, each eight Feet 
long, and of a great "Thickneſs: they are placed croſswiſe, 
but at Diſtances much larger than in the great Harrow; and 
the Spikes which are very thick and long, ſtand alſo at greater 
Intervals. This unwieldy Inſtrument cannot be managed with 
leſs than four Horſes, and ſometimes they add a fifth, the four 
in Couples and the odd one alone in Front. In this Way the 
Thing is lugged along very unevenly and irregularly ; it digs 
deep and tears up a great deal, but the Diſtance between the 


Tines makes it leave a great deal untouched, and a t many 
Clods unbroken. _ ; — 
The 
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The principal Uſe that is made of theſe Drags, is in the 

ing of Land newly plowed-up from Sward. When the 

il in ſuch Caſes is rich, and the Turf tough, there is no- 
thing more difficult than the getting ſuch Land into Tilth. 
We have already under the Article of Plowing, explained 
the Difficultics of this Article in the Huſbandman's Buſineſs, 
and recommended the doing it by Means of the four coultered 
Plow. As we have here mentioned the Uſe of a Drag as being 
common to this Purpoſe, we muſt caution the prudent Reader 
from being miſled by the common Method in this Reſpect, 
for often nothing is a worſe Practice. 

When a Land of this Kind has been plowed up in the com- 
mon Way, the Furrows being large, the Turf lies in long 
Ropes, and will continue growing. To prevent this, theſe 
Furrows muſt be broke to Pieces. This has been tried a- 
mong the earlieſt Huſbandmen by croſs Plowing ; and of later 
Times by this unwieldy Inſtrument, the Drag, but both with 

little Succeſs. | 
n the common Way with the Plow, which is the old 
Method; they lie too looſe to make a due Reſiſtance to the 
Coulter ; and fo they riſe before it, and are dragged into ir- 
regular Heaps, and thus left about the Field inſtead of being 
cut to Pieces. In this Caſe, the Turf, inſtead of rotting, 
grows on, and defeats the Purpoſe of the Tillage. - 

In the other Way by this Inſtrument the Drag, it is ſtill 
worſe. Ihe Practice is to lug this acroſs the Field in order 
to tear the graſſy Furrows to Pieces ; but this cannot ſucceed 
to any Purpoſe, for theſe Furrows are very firm and tough, 
and require a keen Edgeto cut them. As the Coulter could 
not do this in the former Attempt of croſs Plowing, it is im- 
poſſible the Tines of this Drag ſhould do it, becauſe they 
have no Edge; and, in. general, although ſome Parts are 
torn to Pieces this Way, yet the moſt of the turfy Mat- 
ter 15 in a worſe Manner dragged up in Heaps, and the 
under Part of the Earth is often left bare for great Spaces. 
together. | : 

This is not anſwering any Purpoſe : we have ſhewn already 
what Method is to be uſed on the Occaſion ; and as this Inſtru- 
ment, the Drag, does not ſucceed here, neither will it anſwer to 
any other uſeful Purpoſe. We have mentioned its Form and 
Make, that nothing might be deficient ; but we adviſe the pru- 
dent Huſbandman to have nothing to do with it : let him truſt 
to the common Harrow in light Soils, and have Recourſe to 
the great Harrow in the others, and he will need to trouble 
himſelf no farther on that Head. = 
K 
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We have now to mention another Kind of Harrow, ſince 
it is cuſtomary to call it by that Name, which is uſed in Grafs 
Lands; and that we ſhall paſs to the Structure and Uſe 
of that natural Contrivance, the Drill Harrow, which will be 
treated in a diſtin Chapter. | 

The Harrow uſed on Graſs Lands, is not compoſed of 
Beams and Tines as the other, but of ſome lighter Wood- 
work and Buſhes, it is thence called the Buſh Harrow, and is 
' uſed for ſpreading the Dung or other Manure, carefully and 
evenly over their Grounds. Its Benefit 1s very great, tho? of 
a Kind altogether different from that of the common Harrow, 
the Sort before deſcribed. The Uſe of that is to break the 
Clods of Earth, the Buſineſs of this is to ſpread what is laid 
upon the Ground for enriching it. 

We have already in our Second Book, treating of Manures, 
named thoſe ſeverally which are to be uſed on Paſture Grounds. 
Whichever of theſe are employed, let the Farmer as ſoon as 
ever he has got it ſpread upon the Ground, ſend in Women 
or Children, or others who work cheap, to pick up the Sticks, 
Stones, or whatever other Rubbiſh may have come among 
it; and as ſoon as this is done, let him have Recourſe to the 
Buſh Harrow, for the more perfect dividing and diſtributing 
the Manure. 

. Whatever Care may have been taken in ſpreading it 

Hand, many of the Clods will remain unbroken, it will 
be thicker in ſome Places than in others: it is the Intereſt of 
the Farmer to have it broke perfectly to Pieces, and to have 
it ſpread and diſtributed equally ; and this is the Office of the 
Buſh Harrow. : | 

If the Manure be of the tender Kind, as the Bottoms of old 
Hay Stacks, very rotten Dung, or the like ; he may imme- 
diately draw this Harrow over it, and it will break and diſtri- 
bute it very well: but if it be of a harder Kind, as the Mud 
from Ponds that has any Firmneſs, or the like; then let him 
ave it ſpread on the Ground for ſome Days, and after the 
Sun has crack'd the Lumps, take the Advantage of the firſt 
Shower, and immediately uſe his Buſh Harrow. ns 

Having thus directed the proper. Uſe of this Inſtrument, we 
ſhall deſcribe its Make, which is the plaineſt and moſt natural 
in the World. Nothing ſavours ſo much of the old Original 

ndry, as this Inſtrument in its firſt State, nor is it much 

more elegant in the neweſt Improvements. | 
The Original Buſh Harrow conſiſted of a Hawthorn cut 
freſh from the Hedge, and a little loaded to preſs it down : this 
's 
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is fill uſed in ſome Places, and, when ri manag'd 
does as well as any: the Method is this. IO : 
Let the Farmer look among his Hedges for a fmall leav'd 
Hawthorn : theſe naturally are more buſhy than thoſe with 
.broader Leaves ; and let him chuſe out the moſt ſhrubby that 
he can find. Let him cut down a large Stem of this, where 
it may be beſt ſpared, and laying it on the Ground, beat and 
it as flat as he can with a Board, breaking the Branches 
as little as may be. Such Boughs as will not be preſſed down 
muſt be cut off, and thruſt into the Body of the Buſh in the 
Places; and ſome other Boughs from the Hedge, may, 
m the fame Manner, be thruſt in to thicken it, if there be Oc- 


cafion. Theſe added Buſhes are to he well tied in; and when 


the Surface is flat, full, and very rough, let it be laid on the 
Ground again, and two or three good Logs of Wood tied on 
upon the Back to make it firm and heavy. | 


The Harnefs of i ſingle Horſe is to be fix'd to the End of 


the Stem where it was cut off, and thus it is to be drawn over 
the Ground. It will tear and ſcatter the Manure in a very ex- 
cellent and perfe& Manner, 


This is the Original Form of the Buſh Harrow, as our 


oldeſt Writers deſcribe it, and as it was doubtleſs practiſed from 

the very firſt Invention of manuring Paſture Ground: its Im- 

ement brings it nearer the common Harrow in Form, but 

the material Part is the ſame; for the Work is performed by 
natural Buſhes. The Method of making it is this. 

Lay an old Gate upon the Ground, but let it be one that is 


not rotten, but will hold well together. Let there be a Parcel 


of Blackthorns cut up, and take the buſhyeſt and rougheſt of 


theſe. Draw them in, and work them between and among 


the Bars of the Gate, faſtening them by Nails, Cords, and 
' otherwiſe, till the whole Surface be well covered, and very 
rough: then turn it up, and the buſhy Part lying to the 
Ground, it is fit for Uſe. The Traces are to be fixed to the 


Center of the Gate that it may draw evenly, and it ic to be 


dragged over the Ground as before. This is a more compact 


Inſtrument than the other, but it is heavier. The Bars of the 


Gate ſerve as the Wood-work of the Harrow in the other 
Kinds, and the Buſhes anſwer the Purpoſe of Tecth. The 


Blackthorn is prefered to the common Whitethorn, on this 


Occaſion, becauſe it is tougher, and the Thorns are harder. 
It would be better for the other Purpoſe as well as this, were 
it not that it does not grow large enough to be uſed ſingly. 


Which of theſe two the Farmer ſhall prefer, muſt be de- 


termined by the Nature of the Manure he has uſed. The Con- 
| . f venience 


— 


n "_ 
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| Huſbandry is one of the greateſt Improvements made withan 
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venience of che firſt Kind is, that it is eaſily drawn; the Ad- 
vantage of the other is, that it is heavy and ſtrong. When 
2 the firſt Kind is beſt; but 
when it is tougher, and the Clods require more breaking, that 
made with the Gate 1s beſt. | 

All theſe Kinds of Harrows are to have a Hook of Iron for 
the faſtening the Traces to them by which they are to be 
drawn; and this ſhould be well fixed on the Inſide that it may 


not ſtir. 
The Holes where the Tines are let in in the common Kinds, 


are called the Bulls, and the Tines are in ſome Places called 


the Tuſhes, and the Pins; in others, the Nails of the 
Harrow. | 


CHAP. XXXIX. Of the Drill Harrow. - 


HIS is a Harrow of a particu lar Form, and of very late 
Invention, but it is of excellent — The Drill 


this Century, and this Inſtrument is a Part of the Preparation 
for it. | ; 

The Method of Drilling is this; when the Ridges are pro- 

y raiſed, and are become moiſt enough at Top, they are 
rrow'd once, and that only lengthwiſe,” and then are 
drilled. Once Harrowing is generally ſufficient, but the Eye 
of the Farmer is to judge whether it be or not; and, if not, he 
is to order it to be repeated. 

If he find after this once Harrowing, that the Tops of the 
Ridges are not levelled fit for the Drill to paſs thereon, and 
reach to the due Depth, the Ground muſt then be harrowed 
a ſecond or a third Time, till it be in a proper Condition. 

The Land being thus perfectly prepared, the Drill is to be 
brought on. This makes Channels for the Reception of the 
Seed; and that theſe may not remain open, the Drill Har- 
row follows, and drawing the Earth together fills them up. 

The harrowing of the Ridges to prepare for the Drill, is to 
be performed by the common Harrow. The Drill Harrow 
follows the Drill Plow, and is of no other Uſe than the cover- 
ing up the Seed in thoſe Trenches wherein it is laid, by this 
particular Method of Huſbandry. . | 

It was needful to ſay thus much in this Place to e 


zplain the 
Nature of the Operation of this Inſtrument, all which will ba 
underſtood more fully when we come to treat of that Method 
at large; but having thus far explained it on the preſent Oc- 

4 KCaſion, 
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caſion, we ſhall be underſtood in the Deſcription of the Inſtru- 
ment itſelf. 


This, for ſo uſeful a Thing, is exceedingly plain and ſim- 
It is never uſed alone, but always to follow the Drill 


low; and it conſiſts only of two Beams, by which it is faſtened 
to the Plow ; a croſs fixed to thoſe two. Beams, and a 
Couple of wooden Teeth let into that Bar : theſe are all its 
Ti 


ines. 
We ſhall deſcribe here particularly the Dimenſions of that 
uſed as a Part of the common Wheat Drill Plow. The Har- 
row which moves on its Beams covers the Seed, and is thus 
The Legs are a Couple of narrow and flat Pieces faſten'd 
to the Beams of the Plow at their Tops, on the Inſide of thoſe 
Beams: the faſtening is by a Couple of ſtout Iron Pins, which 
paſs through the Tops of the Legs, and the Beams of the Plow, 
and are faſtened on the Outſide of thoſe Beams by Nuts and 
Screws. 'Theſe Pins are to be made ſquare where they paſs 
through the Beams, that they may be held the faſter, and may 
not be able to turn round in them; but they are to be round 
near the Heads, that the Harrow may move the more freely on 
them. The other End of theſe Legs of the Harrow is cut 
round, and they are let through the croſs Bar, which is called 
the Head of this Harrow, by Holes made for that Purpoſe, 
and are pi in behind it; that either Tine of the Harrow 
may de at the Time the other riſes, where the Ground 
is uneven. The two Tines are flat Pieces of Wood; they are 
let thro? the croſs Bar or Head at two and twenty Inches Diſ- 
tance from one another. They are to be pinned in above the 
Head; and each is to have a Shoulder underneath. Theſe 
are to be ſet ſloping, ſo that if they take hold of any Clods, 
they do not drive them before them, but riſe over them. 
They muſt be of ſuch Length as to give Room for the Har- 
row to ſink and riſe without moving the Shares up; and to 
give them the more Room to move, the Legs of the Harrow 
are to be bent downwards, towards the Middle. | 
By the Diſtance of two and twenty Inches allowed to two 
Times of this Harrow; each Tine going three Inches and a 
half on the Outſide of each Channel that is next it, fills it up 
with Earth upon the Seed from the Outſide of it. This gives 
an Inch in the two Rows Diſtance when they riſe; for, as 
they will come up nearer the Inſides becauſe the Earth is 
thrown in nearer the Outſide, they will ſtand but fourteen 


Inches aſunder, tho' the Channels were made at fifteen ** 


2 * 
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floping of the Points alſo, which is always to be made 
— brings in ſo much the more Earth to the Channels. 

When this —— is found to be too light, a Stone is to 
be tied to the croſs Bar or Head, and faſten'd evenly upon the 
Middle of it; or a Box made of Boards, and fitted on in that 
Place is uſed, which is filled with Earth or other weighty 
Materials to keep it ſteady. A triangular Harrow with many 
Tines, may alſo be madgfor uſing between the Rows in the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry. 

In moſt Lands, and on moſt Occaſions, the Harrow, which 
is a Part of a Drill Plow, is ſufficient for the Purpoſe of co- 
vering the Seeds, but it will not always anſwer ; and the Far- 
mer is not in favour of any new Contrivance, to give up the 
old when they may be uſeful. | ; 

For Inſtance, there are many Occaſions, on which the 
common Harrow may with great Convenience be called in ta 
aſſiſt this Drill Harrow in covering the Seeds. 

In tough Soils when the Land is drilled late, and the Earth 
is moiſt, it will ſtick to the Shares in great Quantities; and in 
this Cafe not only the Motion of the Plow is hurt, but the 
Channels will be in Part left open by the Drill Harrow. 

For theſe Reaſons it wilt be beſt in fuch Land to take off 
the Drill Harrow from the Plow, and truſt to the covering 
of the Seeds up in the Channels, entirely to the common 
Harrow. | | 

When the Drill Harrow is taken off, a Man may follow 
the Plow in theſe Soils with a Paddle, or a forked Stick in his 
Hand, to clean the Sheats from this ſtiff Dirt. In this Caſe 
the Channels, with the Seed in them, will lie in many Parts 
open, and a common Harrow is to be drawn over the Ground 
to cover them : for this Purpoſe if the Farmer ſhall rather 
chuſe to improve his Drill Harrow than to employ the other, 
it will be proper for him to order it in this Manner. Let the 
Tines be of Iron inſtead of Wood; and let the Legs be placed 
at the End of the Plank, iemote from the Sheats of the 
Plow. In this Cafe the Sheats may be cleaned, tho' the 
Harrow be on, and theſe Iron Tings will not fail to cover in 
the Channels. 

The Drill in this Caſe ſhould have only two Shares, and 
they ſhould ſtand at about fourteen Inches Diſtance. In this 
Caſe the Harrow anſwers its Purpoſe in ſpite of the Incon- 
veniences of the Ground; and the Harrow, beſide its com- 
mon Uſe, ſerves to turn it. | 

Thisis the Way of making the Drill Harrow anſwer on all Oc- 
cahons; but it is a very good Method for Wheat in A + to 
. raw 
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draw a common Harrow once over the Ground afterwards z 
for nothing lays it ſo well. ; 
For this Purpoſe it will be 283 uſe two Harrows 


coupled together, as is a common m on many Occa- 

fions ; and they ſhould in this Caſe be of the common Make, 

and of the lighteſt Kind; and the Pole that faſtens them to- 

= ny be tied in two Places, that they may always go 
vel. 

This is a proper Caution for h#rowing all Land that is in 
Ridges ; for erwiſe the Ridges will be too ſharp at the 
'Top, and the Partitions might lie higher than the Rows. 
Two Harrows thus joined together, go as level and even as 

The harrowing of Ridges muſt never be croſs-wiſe, unleſs 
they are to be made level for croſs-plowing, in order to lay 
out the Ridges in a Breadth different from that they had 
befo 


re. R . 

When the Ridges are too high, they may be lower'd by 
this Kind of Harrowing ; and it is not attended with the com- 
mon Miſchief of treading down the Ground, for the Horſe 
when he draws two light Harrows thus joined together, al- 
ways treads in the Furrow that is between them. 


c HAP. XL. Of Rolling. 


WLLLING is like the preceding Practices, an old Me- 
| thod of Huſbandry. Even in Times when the Uſe of 
that convenient and familiar Inſtrument, the Roller, was not 
known, they uſed others to break the Clods of Earth in the 
ſame Manner as that does it; and theſe, under the Name of 

Mallets, or Mauls, are uſed at this Time in many Parts of 
the Kingdom: the Roller is, however, ſo much more con- 
— that it ought to be taken every where into their 

ce. . 

As Harrowing is on ſome Occaſions performed before, and 
on ſome after Sowing, ſo is Rolling : and it is alſo ſometimes 
uſed before, ſometimes after Harrowing; and very frequently 
and ery between the two Harrowings of the ſame Piece 
of Ground. x 238 

The great Uſe of all Tillage is to break and divide the 
Ground.; and where there are Lumps of a dry and. brittle 
Earth, the Roller anſwers very well to that Purpoſe. It ſhould 
be on this Occafion uſed only on ſuch Lands; but the Huſ- 
bandmen of ExncLaxp, for want of making theſe Diſtinc- 
tions, do themſelves great Injury. | 


. 


In 
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In Land the Roller has another Uſe. It not only 

breaks the Clods of Earth, but ſmooths and levels the whole 

Surface of the Ground that it may be fit for Mowing. 

In the old Huſbandry when they had ſown the Ground, and 
harrowed in the Seed, they uſed to go over it with a great 
wooden Beetle, with a heavy rounded Head: with this they 
broke the Clods they found left by the Teeth of the Harrow ; 
and when even this Practice had not divided them ſufficiently, 
they afterwards took the Advantage of the firſt good Shower, 
and went over the Field again with another Kind of | 
and beat and broke them again. This laſt Weapon, inſteac 
of the round Head of the other, had a flat Piece of Board 
faſten'd in a ſlanting Direction to the Handle, and of about a 
Foot ſquare, and two Inches thick. This they uſually made 
of Aſh, or ſome other tongh Wood, and by its Blows ſtriking 
it down and drawing it back, they broke and pulled the Lumps 
to Pieces, which had eſcaped the Teeth of the Harrow, and 
had not been ſufficiently divided by the former Beetle. | 

Theſe were the Operations of the old Huſbandry, and theſe 
are ſupplied by the Roller in the fame Manner, only with 
more Convenience and Eaſe. But here a great Caution is 10 
be given the H that he do not, by an improper 
Uſe, make that hurtful which might be very beneficial. As 
the t of all Tillage is the properly dividing of the Ground 
when the Roller breaks the Lumps of Earth it anſwers that 
Purpoſe. It does this when it is uſed on proper Soils, and at 
proper Seaſons; but otherwiſe it may take an exactly con- 


Thus, when the Earth is of a tender Kind, and the Seaſon 
dry, the Lumps are no Way whatever broken better than by 
the Preſſure of the Roller: but if the Farmer will draw this 
heavy Implement over a Piece of Land that is of a tough Soil, 
and in adamp Condition, he will preſs it into Cakes inſtead of 
breaking the Lumps; and taking juſt a contrary Effect to what 
it ought, this Inſtrument will in a Manner untill the Land in- 
ſtead of tilling it. 
This is moſt miſchievous of all when it is praQtiſed after the 
Seed is ſown ; for, in that Caſe, it ſqueezes the Soil into Cakes 
above it, which its tender Shoot will not well be able to pietce; 
and makes it ſo tough and ſtiff about it, that the ſmall Roots 
will very difficultly make their Paſſage. - 
This is the Condition of ſuch Land, before it is tilled, and 
the rolling it after ſowing in this Manner, does a great deal to- 
ward reducing it to the old Condition again. | 
All frong Land when it js broken and divided by Tillage, is 
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e and it is from that Time the 
. 75 — and ſaddening i mto its old Condition 
man's great Misfortune ; but he 
e 
in 2 powerful Manner, when a Piece 
Land in a moi ain Sowing 
n thi t of t 
ng twill eaſy e fern tht he gen 
Uſe of that Inftrument is on light Soils, and in dry Times; 
and that its beſt Service is when it is uſed in the Intervals be- 
tween one harrowing and another. 
| For Barley Land it is very fit to be done after ſowing, 
rolling with Diſcretion, and avoiding the before-mention'd 
4 Its Uſe, in this Caſe, is evident; becauſe the Smooth. 
Levelneſs of the Gropnd makes it fit for Mowing : 
the other Caſe, it is a proper Inſtrument in the im- 
mediate Purpoſe of "Tillage, ſerving to break the Clods and 


divide the Soll. 
This is the great Uſe of the Roller, and *tis therefore the 
r Soils are the light Kinds ; the proper Seaſons are the 
and the Place it holds in the right of Huſ- 
— is between the and the ſecond 
Thus when a Piece of Land has been plowed once, let it be 
harrowed : this breaks many of the Pieces that are too large 
in the Furrows, and tears up the Clods : then let the Roller be 
drawn over the Ground, it will break in a r Manner 
the 2 up by 1 Ia x 
pate excellen IE 
Beile Uſe of the Plow, the Harrow . 
molt regular and certain Way of breaking and dividing a hard 


Soil, and bringing it into a Condition to nouriſh the Crop. 
CH AP. XLI. Of the ſeveral Kinds of Rollers. 


1 are of different Kinds, Forms, and Mate- 
5 rials, Some are ſimple, and others armed with Spikes, 
or with 1 In Gardens they uſe them of Stone or Iron, 
but in Fields they are of Wood, except the ſhort Roller for 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; for the Iron or Stone Rollers would 

thrs yo" le a Kip of Land no Ges, by th 
eight. | 

The common Roller for the Field is made of the Trunk of 
2 good thick Tree. It ſhould be about eight Foot long, made 
| eyen all the Way, and fix'din a plain Frame, in the which it 
can turn with Faſe, and by Means of the fore Part of which it 
S may 


„ av _, enter th 


or 7 9 


e 


the Strength 


F 4 — 


* 
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according to its Weight, " 4 
the Beaſts, and the Nature of the Ground.” 


one or more Horſes, 


may be . 


From the fore Part of the Frame there run a Pair of wooden 
Shafts, and the hinder Horſe is put into theſe for the more 


ſteady drawing, and turning at the Land's End, without 


Trouble. 
Next after this, which is the common Roller of our Far- 


mers, we ſhall deſcribe that which is us'd in the Horſehoeing - 


„ being a plain Roller alſo, though differing in 
Size and Materials. 
This contradicts the general Practice of making the Rollers 


of Wood for the Field, in that it is made of Stone. It ſeems ' 


of the middle Kind, or to have been contrived between the 
Garden and the Field Roller, being a ſmall Stone Garden 


Roller, ſet in a two Shaft Frame for the Convenience of being 
drawn by a Horſe. 


The ConſtruQtion of this Kind is very eaſy. The Stone is 
to be a Yard long, and two Feet fix Inches in Diameter. Of 
this Size it generally weighs about eleven Hundred Weight ; 
ſo that it is very capable of preſſing firmly, and is fo ſhort that 
it is eaſily and conveniently managed. 

Its Shortneſs alſo ſuits it excellently for the Purpoſe of that 
Kind of Huſbandry,. becauſe it can conveniently be drawn in 


the Spaces left by that Method, where the common great 


Roller could not come. 

The Frame of this is very plain and familiar; it conſiſts only 
of two Legs or Limbers, through which the Axletree comes 
at each End, and which are joined together by a Couple of 
croſs Bars near the Stone. 'This is the whole Contrivance. 
A Couple of Pegs are driven in each Limber near the Point, 


which ſerve to faſten in the Horſe, and then this little Inſtru- 


ment 1s ready for Service. 
The two croſs Bars are to be of Wood, and they ſhould be 
tolerably ſtrong, and faſtened into the Limber by Pins. The 


. Ends of the Axletree of the Stone muſt not ſtand out beyond 
the outer Surface of the Limbers, becauſe they would do Miſ- 


chief by laying hold of the Plants, as this is to be drawn be- 


| tween the Rows; and the hinder Ends of the Limbers ſhould | 


be made to turn a little up for the ſame Reaſon. 

The Farmer who * a Roller on this Plan, muſt 
remember the Caution we have given of the Miſchief that 
may be done by Rollers, and never uſe it but in the d 
Weather ; becauſe by its Weight it is capable of doing much 
more Harm than any other Kind. | 
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It ſupplies in this, which is its prop=r Seaſon, the Uſe of 
me Plow and Harrow, breaking the Clous almoſt to Powder; 
Dua the leaſt Rains that follow, difſolve and break them to 
Pieces. 


— Roller, in gag? hea! dry r is excellent for pre- 

the Ridges for When the Land is in ſuch 
— mps at me, that neither the Plow nor Har- 
row can touch them, this Roller, drawn over the Land, will 
burſt and break them, and it may be eaſily plowed and har- 
rowed afterwards, ſo as to be made fit for the Seed. 

In the common Methods of Huſbandry the ſpiked Roller is 
excellent to ſubdue the ſtubborn Land in dry Summers. | 

When the Ground can no other Way be got into Order 
for Turnips, this Roller, followed by the great Harrow, deſ- 
cribed in a preceding Chapter, are excellent. 

This Roller we have deſcribed under the Article of Burn- 
3 I. p. 208.) which may be called the edged Rol- 
: Caution needful to be given the Farmer about 
this is, that 1 make the Roller itſelf heavy enough, and the 
Blades ſtout enough, and ſharp enough. They will be uſeful 

on other Occaſions, beſide that of Burnbaiting, as has been 
obſerved already: and indeed on whatever Occaſion there is 
to cut through long and ropy Furrows, no Inſtrument is ſo 


proper. 
CHAP. XLII Of the great Advantages of Rolling. 


H AVING, in the two preceding Chapters, given he 
Reader an Account of the Methods of Rolli 
uainted him- with the Form and StruQture of the 3 
: ments us'd for that Purpoſe, and cautioned him againſt 
the Miſtakes into which he might otherwiſe have fallen | in 
the Uſe of them; we ſhall here deliver more at large the 
Advantages attending the Uſe of that Inſtrument, all of 
which are perhaps not ſufficiently attended to any more than 
all the Inconveniences. 

The great Miſchief that may attend the Practice of rolling, 


is the preſſing down and hardening the Ground; but we are 


to remind the Farmer, that there are Lands of ſo very light 
and naturally looſe a Kind, that this preſſing them down may, 


at a proper Seaſon, inſtead of doing Miſchief, be an Advan- 4 


tage to them. 
We 


— — RAD * 4 


Ar 


— / 


IE. 


ntage of Ro is, that it 4 
Inſects, and particularly . the e g commonly called 
the Slug. | Creature breeds in great Quantity 99 

the young Growth, and devours — | 

.Crops Peaſe are its Favourite, and it eats them from their 

firſt "Shoot, till the Time of -gathering. The great Abundance 

of this Creature is in the Beginning of Spring, efj 
the Seaſon prove warm and-ſhowery ; and its principal 
of eating is the r eſpecially, very early; — 

N 

of the Nature of the Creature, *. 

form the Farmer how he is to deſtroy it. * 

The Beginning of Spring is the Seaſon for Rolling, nd 
he muſt do it very early in the Morning, while the Creature 
is above the Ground. 

Let him obſerve the Cautions already given, and avoiding 
thoſe Miſtakes with Reſpe& to the Nature and "Temper 
the Soil, and he will at once, by this Practice of Rolling, 
deſtroy the Fmemy of his Crop, and make the- looſe Earth 


firm for its . Ene 

It falls out happily for him that the Time of the Slug's 
| greateſt Abundance, 1s the very Seaſon for Tolling his Field 
in another Reſpect, — his Crops are at this Time in a 
Condition to bear it, Which they w e 


grown. 
The Seaſon for rolling Corn is the 
and the beſt Method is to roll that which li 


twice in a Place, beginning 1 Day- break. 


zinning of Arntt, 
in 


n 
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In dry and looſe Soils, the Roots of Corn are apt to be 
and burnt up in long ts, and they will ſuffer 


2 by but moderately hot and Ey Weather while 

; / g. 'The Cauſe of this is, that this looſe Earth ma 
g about their Roots, gives Paſlage to the Air and Sun 
SireQly to them, Here the Roller comes into great Servi 
for it 
and 


ce, 
8 the Surface of theſe light Soils, 
ape bog ate ag ſuch as are heavier. ; 


es the lit | 
Article of TI Ae 
But in all this the Farmer is to take Care that 
u rolling improperly, do more Miſchief than he ca 
Advantage. je have adviſed him againſt 1 rolling tou 
Sal, and againſt rolling any in wet Weather; and this | 
is ſo needfal a — ed even with reſpect to nguteſ 
Lands of all,” that if he ſhould attempt it he would 
his Crop. The Feet of the Horſes would, in ans Caſe, 8 
: incredible Miſchief, beſide the Action of the Roller. 
Corn muſt be at a proper Growth before the Roller is in- 
+troduced ; that is, the Leaves muſt be ſtrong, but the Stalks 


| muſt not be at all hardened. And though moiſt Weather 
is known to call out the Slug, the Farmer muſt ſtay for ſome 


that is dry, before he can take this Method of killing it. 

When a light Land is roll'd at a proper Seafon, it becomes 
&o jonls'd aboor the Roots of the Corn, that it is able to ſup- 
port the Stalks as they grow up, whereas otherwiſe they 
would have rocked: about and fallen: but this muſt be done 
before the Stalks are grown to any Height, or have acquired 
any Strength, for when they have got a little Fi , the 
ler breaks them, and they never recover it. 


For this.Reafon Wheat in a very 8 Soil, may be rolled 
in Ocronxx and NOVEMRIZx, and in Nr ow. FzBRU- 
'ARY, and MarcH; the Winter rollin = fha will prevent the 

8 


ill Effect of Froſts, de Spring will that of 
Droughts. ' 


Great Care is to be employed alſo in the rolling of Barley. 
This muſt not be rolled too young, for then the Preſſure of 

every little Clod will cruſh and deſtroy a Leaf, and the Root 
having little Strength, will not be able to renew it; and if 
it be rolP'd too late, the ſame Miſchief will happen as juſt 
named of Wheat; that the Stalks will be broken, and the 


_ 


Crop that way ſpoiled. 


r 


his 


ng Corn Lands to 


which requires 
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Of the different Manners of Sowing. 


CHAP. XLuL. 


Of Snwing in general. 
, and its, ſeveral O. 


perations; and in whatſoever Method we ſhould have 


love to cavil, to have diſputed 


t ariſes from this, that the Operations 
— 4 Ve, but the ſame 


limited to one Time; or one 
anſwers ſeveral Purpoſes, and 


Times. 


is ſown, and on others, after 
Caſe it ſerves like the other Pra 


and divide the Ground; and in the other to deſir 


diſpoſed theſe, there would have been Room for thoſe 


Order. 


the Progriety of the 


is equally proper at different 


Qices for that Time, to break 


the Surface of the Ground for the Scythe. Tis the ſame 

wich barrowi break and pre- 

re other to cover it. 

We might therefore have introduc As os as ſowing 
| 3 but WE 20 

Wn, thoſe er r 
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introduce it afterwards, becauſe thoſe ſeveral Articles being : 
diſpatched, there will be nothing to break in upon the 
Courſe of our Method, when we proceed from the ordinary 
Manners of ſowing, to that excellent and great 
made by what is called the Drill Huſbandry, which naturally 
teads to the Article of Horſehoeing, and thence to the cutting 
and carrying in of the Crop, according to the propoſed Me- 
thod in our Plan. ; 2 
We have been very particular in cautioning the Farmer, 
when he is about to raiſe a Plantation, to chuſe properly his 
Seeds of the Trees; there certainly is as much Cauſe to be 
careful in the Choice of thoſe, for his Arable Land: and ma- 
ny of the ſame Cantions hold. good with Reſpect to both, 
wherefore we refer the Reader for many Things, to that Part 
of our Work, that we may avoid Repetitions. ou 
The firſt Conſideration in this Reſpect is the Kind and 
Soundneſs of the Seed concerning which we thall give proper 
Directions, as alſo for the ſteeping it to promote and encourage 
; 1 Growth ; we are here diſtinAly to conſider the Article of 
win - 28 7 | ys a 
Let the Seed be had from another Land, not the Farmer's 
own, on which it is to be ſown again; and it will be beſt if, 
with a proper Degree of Goodnefs, it have grown upon a 
worſe — than that whereon he is to ſow it. 
: Even where the Seed is no Way different, and the Nature 
| of the Land the fame, it is often found of great! Advantage 
to change it. Thus two Farmers at forty or fifty Miles dif- 
tance, ſhall mutually find Advantage in fowing each on his 
Land the Corn' that grows upon the other's. 
| The Seed from a colder Climate fucceeds beſt upon the 
Land that hes in a ſomewhat warmer. The ExceLisn Far- 
mer will be ſure to find his Advantage, if he will get from 
the Northern Counties his Seed for the Southern : this. is the 
ſame Kind of Benefit with that of ſowing Seed from a 
on aricher Ground : the favourable Climate advances it be- 
yondits natural Goodneſs. © et r. 
When it is a dry Sol that is to be ſown, wet Weather 
ſhould be choſen, if the Seed be of a Nature to bear wet; 
on S in moiſt Lands, a drier Seaſon is to be 
reter'd., _.. | 
| a Let the Farmer fow Wheat in wet Weather. It never is 
too wet for this Purpoſe, when the Horſes and Inftruments 
can go without clogging. On the contrary, let him always 
ſow Rye in the.drieft Seaſons, Rye will come up at its pro- 
per Time, 'without Rain; but Wheat, if fown in Aa 92 , 
W x abs. 


| 
þ 
} 
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dom in this Manner, eats, 
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Seaſon, will be fix Weeks, or more, before it appears, if 
there fall no Rains afterward. | 4 
In general Summer Corn does beſt when ſown in dry Wea- 
ther. Only black Oats are an Objection to this Rule, tor they 
require a great deal of Moiſture, and will not do well with- 
out it. 3 | 

Wheat not only will lie without-ſhooting, 

is dry, 9 the Time of — v 

a great deal of it will be loſt: for while i 
grow, it will be in danger of decaying. Therefore it is bet» 
ter for the Farmer to wait ſome what beyond the common 
Seaſon, than to ſow his Wheat when it is ſo likely to fail. 
As to the Manner of ſowing, it differs on many Occaſions, 


and is accordingly expreſſed. by the Huſbandman under a 


Variety of Names. What they call ſowing under Furrow, 
is ſowing the Corn in the Furrow, and a Ridge oves 
it to cover it; ſometimes they.harrow the Land, and fow 
Wheat or Rye upon it with a broad Caſt, ſome only with a 
ſingle, and ſome with a double Caſt, and then plow it upon 
r os andy when the Land is dry. Some alſo 

ir Land up an Edge for broad Furrows, and ſow their 
Wheat or Rye on it, and then harrow it over. In ſtrong and 
tough Lands the ſuperficial Methods are beſt, and- the Me- 
thod of ſowing under Furrow is beſt in lighter and 
Soils: but all theſe, and the other Methods of ſowing at 


imperieQ, and therefore lefs 
need be ſaid about them. T 


turally to that excellent Method the Drill Huſbandry, by 

which every thing wrong in the uſual Way. of Management 

is ſet right; and this we ſhall, according to its Merit, treat 

of at large, introducing it to the Reader by thoſe Reaſons 

2 which it is founded, and thoſe Experiments which ſupport 
m. b 


CHAP. XLIV. . Seeds are to be 
. fown. | 


Xyr fee that in the Methods already mentioned, the 


0 Corn is ſown quite at Random. It is ſcattered in an 


irregular Manner, and without any Precaution, and cover d 
afterwards to an uncertain Depth. It is plain that Irregula- 

rity and Uncertainty never can be for the Advantage of any 
thing, and they ſhould not be admitted in Matters of this 


Certainly 


* 
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© Gertaitily Corn will grow from one Depth better than from 
another, and the more it is ſown the better it will 
riſe. The Intent of the Drill Huſbandry is to diſtribute 
it properly, and to cover it in ſuch Manner as beſt ſuits 
— and this not according to Gueſs, but upon 
rience. 

| Ul Kindeof Planis are noe tobe bon at the ſame Depth, 
ſome requiring more Moiſture and more Shelter than others, 
while they lie in the Ground; and fome tot at thoſe Depths, 
atwhich others will grow beſt. | 

To be affired more perfectly of this, the ing Expe- 
riment may be made. Let 4 Trench be cut of two Feet 
long, and at one End let it be two Feet and at the other 
terminate at the level of the Ground, the all the Way 
riſing in a Direction. On the Bottom of this Trench, 
and chem jth t there be ſeatter d Seeds of different 


in a- 


l ng ben they 
are buried at more than nine Inches At ſix Inches 
ſome Kinds will riſe very well, and other Kinds ſcatter'd with 
them not at all; and other Seeds do not ſhoot, unleſs they be 
within an Inch or two of the Surface. 

This is « plain Experiment, and there can be no Error as 
bout it. . 

. er © hin the ame Kind will alſo er, that Seeds of 
the ſame Species may be buried at a greater Depth in light, 
than they may in ron Sells a will ſhew farther, 
that certain Seaſons favour the ſhooting of Seeds more than 


others.. 
great Articles 


Me find that Warmth and Moiſture are the 
for promoting the Growth of Seeds. The ſame Kind of 
Seed, buried at a Depth ſomewhat too great, will ſhoot and 
ſucceed if the Scaſon prove favourable on theſe two Accounts, 
which if the Weather had 2 dry, eſpecially if cold, would 
have lain there without growing. 

In ſome Caſes Seeds ll corrupt and grow mouldy, when 
they are covered too deep for their Shooting ; but this is not 


univerſal. Experience ſhews that will he unhurt in this 
Manner, in ſome Soils; twenty Years : fo that on turning up the 
Farth after that Period, and bringing them nearer the Surface, 
they grow ſpeedily and well. 1 
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It ſeems; that in ſome Inſtances, the Seeds of Plants wil 
Parts of the Iſle of EK V, 


nie longer than this, for in 
they never turn up the Earth in a Ditch Bank, but there 


ws Muſtard upon it, although there were none before upon 


the Ground, or even in the Neighbourhood of the Place. 
The fame Thing I have obſerved about CyzLsxa, with Re- 
ſpeR to the Plant call'd Eryſinum, or Hedge Muſtard. 
never fails to ſhoot where the Soil -has been 'd to about 
two Feet depth. Unqueſtionably thereforethe of theſe 
Plants ee ins how Gn _ == 
Earth in theſe Places, th there till remov 
they Gi wo for ſhooting. | Air 


muſt in his | 
a little according to the Nature of his Soil, 
deeper than the exact Rule in very light Ground, and not quite 
ſo deep in ſuch as is very tough and ſtrong. He will ſee the 
Reaſon of this in the Account before given; for the Air cer. 
tainly has a greater Effect at the ſame Depths in lighter, than 
it has in-heavier Soils. 


ReſpeQ to Seeds, let him come to the particular 

of the ſeveral Kinds, and examine what Depth of Covering 

agrees beſt with each. 35 
To this Purpoſe Mr. Toll has propoſed the Uſe of what 

he calls Gauges, and they will determine the Matter with 

—_— to every Kind of Seed with the moſt perfect ExaQ- 

PE” | 21 


CHAP. XLV. The Praftical Meth:d o foudi the 
proper Depib for Seeds. x: 0 
A SEED is to be ſown at that Depth at which it will come 

| up the moſt favourably : every Seed has its particular 
Depth for 4 moderate Soil, which is to be encreaſed a little in 


a lighter, and a little diminiſhed in a tougher Ground, and 


this is the whole Conſideration. When a Seed is ſown at a 
les Depth than this it is dried up, when at a greater it __ 


vo . +> 


When the Farmer has thus much general Knowledge with 
Confideration 


" 
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ried, if 'it be much leſs or much „it will not grow at 
all: and if but little on either Side, it will grow leſs aly 
and beneficially to the Farmer, in proportion to the of 
—_ 1 Gauges for determining the pr 
r. Tur r' ining the proper Depth, 
are made in this Manner. Saw off ve Sticks, of three 
Inches Diameter, and bore a Hole in each Stick, and drive 
into the Hole a taper Peg. Let the firſt Peg be half an Inch 
long, the next an Inch, and ſo on; every Peg being half an 
Inch longer than the former, fo that the laſt Peg will be fix 
When the Gauges are thus prepared, dig up well a Piece 
of Ground on the where the Crop is to grow. We may 
Gauges longer than thoſe here mentioned, if it 
were done for Curioſity, and for the Trial of many Kinds of 
Seeds, as in the Trench before-mentioned ; but theſe are fully 
ſufficient for all uſeful Pu to the Farmer, and we now 
write ſolely with that View. | Bb. 
Wben this Piece of Ground is dug and well broken and 
divided, let the Surface be laid even, and let the Farmer make 
twenty Holes with his half Inch Gauge in a Row, drawing a 
Packthread Line acroſs the Piece of Ground for that Purpoſe. 
Let him have ſome choice Seeds, and put twenty of them in 
the twenty Holes. This done let him cover them up, without 
raiſing the Earth over them, and flick down the Gauge at 
the End of the Row. The Seeds will be thus buried half an 
Inch deep, and no more, and the Gauge being left will be a 
Rule to know it. | X 
In the ſame Manner let him uſe the other eleven Gauges, 
and after making twenty Holes with each, and putting twenty 
Seeds in them, let him cover them up, ſticking the Gauge at 
the End of the Row, and wait the — 
He will ſee which come up firſt, which grow beſt, and 
which do not ſhew themſelves atall. From obſerving which 
Depth anſwers beſt to that particular Seed, he will ſee what is 
the proper Depth for ſowing it in his Field : and this is the 
Foundation of the Drill Huſbandry. So ſimple and ſo ra- 
tional is the Original of that excellent Improvement. 

In this Manner let the Farmer try every ſeparate Seed be- 
fore he ſows it, and thus knowing its proper and favourable 
Depth, let him ſet the Drill accordingly. Black Oats, when 

the Drill is ſet too deep, will ſcarce come up at all; and moſt 
Kinds, if ſowed too ſhallow, are vaſtly injured ; a great Part 
of the Seeds not ſticking root, and thoſe which do, growing in 
general but-poorly. —_ 


Ia 
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In general-the Danger of ſowing in Winter is, the letting 
in the Seeds too deep, as in the Summer it is the ſetting them 
E oing 106 084 cata tht fi amd cence Ba 
us d againſt going too 3 a in t ils, it 
is melt likely — —— 
The Farmer who tries the Seed with his -upon the 
Ground where the Crop is to grow, makes himſelf the moſt 
ſecure that can be: and as he can, by ſetting his 
Drill, be ſure to let all the Seed for his Crop in at the fame + 
Depth, he will not fail of Succeſs, according to his Pains and 


Care. | 
It is beſt to repeat this Method for every Field; but he 
who wiſhes to {| himſelf that Trouble, when he thus 


kno the pr Place, 


There is a farther Advantage this Practice of ſet- 
ting the Seeds by the , for it ſerves to inform the Far- 
. of the Goodneſs of his Seed. This is a very 
t Point, and very difficult to be determined. with any 
Degree of Certainty : Seed Corn may have Faults that eſcape 
the Eye, and will not be diſcovered by any of the common 
Methods of Trial. If it be good there is no Reaſon he ſhould 
ſow more than the neceſſary Quantity, for that is all the Price 
thrown away, beſide over-loading the Ground ; and if it be 
indifferent it is fit he ſow the more of it, elſe he will be de- 
frauded of his C He will know what he is to do from the 
Succeſs of the Seeds ſet by his Gauge. J 

He will find the Depths at which they will come up, and 
mark that at which they ſucceed beſt, and this is to be his 
Rule. Thofe Seeds which riſe from the greateſt Depths, are 
not to be ſown at the loweſt they will bear, eſpecially Wheat, 
in a Land that has a damp Bottom; for in this Caſe the wet 
will chill the firſt Roots, which are very tender, and by that 
Means check the Growth of the Plants : now the Farmer's 
Buſineſs is not only that the Seeds ſhould ſhoot, but that they 
ſhould grow well. | 

Some Differences alſo, with Reſpe& to the exact Depths, 
there are to be obſerved according to the Nature of the Land, 
as before obſerved, and according to the Manner in which it 
is laid, whether that be flat or in Ridges, as alſo with Reſpect 
to the Seaſon of ſowing. In all theſe the Farmer's Reaſon 
and Judgment are to be his Guides, no general Rule can ſuit 
every particular Circumſtance that may happen. The Me- 
thod of giving Directions uſefully, is to lay them down in a 

middle 
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middle Way; ſuppoſing the Soil, the Seaſon, and all other 
"Accidents, moderate, neither particularly right, nor parti - 
cylarly unfavourable. This is the Courſe which we have taken. 
Having added to this the Reaſons that ſhall induce the practical 
Reader to make the needful Differences, he will ſee in what 
Caſes he is to vary from the preciſe Rule, and in what Man- 
ner ; but as to the Degree of differing, that muſt be left to his 
own Prudence, directed by the Nature of the Circumſtance 
in his particular Caſe, Farther than this no general Rule 


can | 

n down the beſt Precepts that Ex- 
perience can furniſh to the Farmer, but we no where demand 
an many ee „ pray — _ 
proper writing is not to take away the Neceſſi 
thinking in thoſe who read, but to lead them to prove apr 
diſpoſe them into a proper Road of doing it to Advan 
Thus, in the preſent Work, we deliver the Reaſons of 
what we are about to adviſe ; and we afterwards give the Di- 
' reQions with as much Care and PunQuality as we are able: 
but when the Farmer has underſtood the one, and conſider'd 
r let him put them in — 8 the — 
mation, Nature, and Circumſtances.of his own Affairs, an 
of the Land he till, 


CHAP, XLVI Of the oy of Seed to be ſown i 
A * 8 22 5 22 e 


E have conſidered the at which Seeds are to be 
ſown, and we 3 nally mentioned the Dif- 
ferences that may be n ry to be regarded in their Qyan- 
tity, according to their Goodneſs or Degree of Faults : but 
remains a very important Queſtion yet to be deter- 
mined with Reſpect to ſowing, which is, the Quantity of 
Seed that in any Kind is needful for a certain Quantity of 
Ground, | 
This is of great Concern to the Farmer in the firſt Place, 
becauſe the Price of the Seed in ſome Kinds is a very conſi- 
derable Article, and in the next, becauſe he may hurt his 
Harveſt, either by ſowing on the Ground a ſmaller Quantity 
than it would be able to maintain, or a greater. We now 
come to enquire into the proper Proportion, and ſhall endea- 
vour to guard equally againſt Exceſs and Defect. 
* It is only according to the new Method of Huſbandry that 
this can be done, becauſe the new Huſbandry alone f per: 
5 | | orm 
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> ſcattered ever ſo equally 
run off the Surface of theſe Clods and Hills into the Holesz 
unequally : and 


| but Millions ſtarve becauſe it is divided unequally. 
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form'd by Rule: P 


was left to Uncertainty. 
In the uſual Way of by Hand for Inſtance, accord- 
3 . 
done, there muſt unavoidably grea ncertainty. 
For one Man's Hand will be larger than another's, and there- 
fore capable of containing more; and yet the Handful ts a 
Handful among the Farmers in ſowing; as the Finger is half 
a Quarter of a Yard with the Women in meaſuring, whether 

it be or ſhorter. 
Beſide this the Seed or Grain of the ſame Kind will be 
ſometimes larger, and ſometimes ſmaller, and this will make 
great Difference in the Number of Grains in a handful, 
and the Number i the only proper Conſideration in the Arti” 


cle of ſowin 

f 02. - DINE ſowing in the common Way by 
hand is, 14 b, chart the Field be but indifferently tilled, as is too 
apt to be the Caſe, fo that the Earth lie in Clods, and make 
the Surface conſiſt of Hills and Holes; the Seed Corn, though 
from the Hand of the Sower, will 


ſo that it will lie on the Field in general very 
in the ſame Manner the Crop will riſe in Cluſters 1 in ſome 
Places, and defective in others. This is a miſerable Fault, 
yet it is natural, and according to the common Manner of 
ſowing univerſal. Thus certain Spots where the Corn riſes, 
are not able to ſupport ſo many Plants as grow on them, and 
others are vacant which would very well have fed the Sur- 
plus. The Benefits of the Field are thus as unequally di- 
ſtributed among its Growths, as thoſe of Fortune among 
Mankind, there is enough for all if it were 


This is unavoidable in the common Method of ſowing, 
but it is perfectly remedied in the Drill Hu The 
Corn there is ſpread in the Seed juſt as intended, and the Spaces 
of Ground left vacant are not left ſo at Random, but juſt as 
they may be moſt uſeful. 

A larger Quantity of Seed than is abſolutely needful for 
the — 1 alſo. neceſſary to be employed in the common 
Way of ſowing, becauſe ſome of it will be buried too deep, 
and therefore never ſhoot; and ſome will be left too near the 
Surface, and therefore will ſhoot very unſucceſsfully. A 
Kaos that which lies too naked will be alſo eaten by 

and other Devourers ; ſo that upon all theſe Conſide- 
rations, - Reaſon preſcribes to him who will ſow his Gaps 
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Hand in the uſual random Way, that he allow a great deal © 
more than would be abſolutely neceſſary to the Growth. 
"* This is a great Expence if he allows it, and he defrauds 


' "himſelf if he denies it; and at beſt the whole is an Uncer- 


tainty. We ſhall teach him, by following the Drill Huſban- 
dry in a right Way, to ſave this unneceſſary Charge, always 
to GOATS his Ground properly, and always to diſtribute his 


Ii Fal thall have juſt juſt as many Plants on it as it can ſup- 
and theſe ſhall have the Advantage of every Particle of 
is Soil. This is all that can be wiſh'd : this never can be at- 


' tain'd in the uſual Way of our old Farmers; but however 


t a Thing OD ons, it will be perfectly ful- 
ed by the Drill 

The: Sed by this Method is let into Trenches; theſe 
Trenches are cut at any Diſtance that is found beſt, and the 
Seed is cover d in them exactly ſo deep as it has before been 


found to require for its moſt free and perfect Growth. | 
up of the Seeds is not done in an uncertain 


As this 


Way as by the Harrow, but with a perfect Regularity, every 
is ſyre to be cover'd, ſo that none 1s devour'd by Birds. 


And finally, the Inſtrument lodges in each Trench exactly 
8 Seed that is proper, and no more. 

By Means of the Drill. the Seeds of all Kinds are lodged in 
the Depths for their Growth, and out of the 
Way of inen in a 


great Meaſure, for the 


creep to any Depth, and devour Seeds, are the Sources of 
the only Accident to which thoſe ſown in this Manner can 
be liable; ſo that we may, with this ſmall Exception, pro- 
vided the Seed have been good, anſwer for the Growth of 
every Grain. 

Here is ſeen the great Neceſſity « of that Caution, we have 
before directed the er to uſe, in the Choice of his Seed 
Corn. As the Drill diſtributes only ſo much as is neceſſary, 
and no more, the utmoſt Care ſhould be taken that this be all 
good; for by ſo much of it gs is naught, by juſt ſo much will 
the Quantity be too little for the Ground. 

Here the ſowing by the Gauge comes into the Farmer's 
Aſſiſtance. 

He has bought his Seed Corn, and he has fown twenty 
Grains of it in twenty Holes, and cover'd them equally. 
They have all the ſame Advantages, let him ſee whether they 
all come up, or how many are wanting. This will ſhew 
him the Value of his Seed: and let him proportion the Quan- 
tity 


greateſt De- 
| vourers of this Kind — 2 The few who 
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Deſects at that Account. 
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| every Particle of the Ground is made to ſerve the Plants 
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| ſows accordingly; allowing ſo much more than what 
rr were good, as will allow for the 


We do not pretend that this is a punctually exact Rule; 
for out of every twenty Grains there will not be juſt the ſame 
Number of good and the ſame of bad; but it comes as near 
as any Rule in theſe Caſes can do; and what is more to the 
praQtical Reader's Purpoſe, it comes as near as it need. 

We have obſerved, that the Drill Huſbandry diſpoſes the 
Seeds in Rows; and the Inftruments are ſo formed as to ſuit 
this PraQtice to the ſeveral Occaſions, according to the Na- 
ture of the Plant that is to be rais'd. Thus ſome are diſ- 
ork pb ſome in double, in ſome three or four 

ows are ſet together. Between theſe Rows there are Spaces 
of ſix, ſeven, or eight Inches; where there are ſeveral of 
them; and there are larger Intervals between one Set of 
Rows, and another Set in this Caſe, and between the ſingle 
Rows, when are ſown ſingle. - 

It will be found by all theſe Trials, that fi the Seed 
of equal Goodneſs, a great deal leſs is requir'd in the Drill 
Huſbandry than in the common Way. This is not to lead the 
Reader to ſuppoſe, that ſo many Plants will not be ſupported 
upon the ſame Ground this Way as the other; indeed a 
many more will ripen thus than in the common Method : 
and this, becauſe of the Regularity with which the Plants 
grow in this Method; for by the other the Wind will diſpoſe 
it differently, if it be ever ſo evenly thrown from the Hand; 
or the Harrow will draw it irregularly in Cluſters in ſome 


Places from others: beſide thoſe other Diſadvantages 


we have named from the Irregularity of the Ground. In 
theſe Cluſters, though many Plants riſe, few come to good, 
and the vacant Spaces are uſeleſs, becauſe they cannot be 
tilled while the Crop is growing. | 
In the other Way the Corn grows regularly, therefore one 
Stalk does not ſtarve another; and the vacant Spaces being 
left regularly, are capable of being tilled while the Crop is 
growing, which is a prodigious Advantage. 

Thus it is evident 122 Land will ſupport more 
Plants, when they are thus ſet in a regular Manner, than it 


| Can when they are ſcatter'd in a random Way; and that if it 


raiſe fewer, yet theſe, from the t Perfection in their 
Growth, produce more in their Kind, becauſe they are 
better ſupplied with Nouriſhment ; for in this Huſbandry 


for their Nouriſhment, as well that which fu their 
Vox. Il. a . 
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them. 


Let the Farmer underſtand this Matter perfeQly, for on it 


the Principle of this new Species of Huſbandry. 
This is a Fact, that fifty Seeds laid together in a Hole in the 
Place of one, will not produce ſo much as that one, when 
ay as it ſhould be, and properly nouriſhed. The Num- 

r ſtarve one another, and not one of them all come to good: 


on the contrary, a ſingle Grain of good Wheat, pro 
ſown and encouraged by tilling the Farth about its — 


while it is growing, will 
Time, greater than we dare mention to thoſe who have not 
8 ſuch Experiments. In the common Way a great deal 

the Seed is buried without all Hope of — „ and a 
t deal is loſt by various Accidents, as ſaid y, from 
e other Extream. 

The Huſbandmen have never examined, with any Degree 
of ExaQneſs, what is the 4 — Quantity of Seed for 
Land; nor do they make any Difference, at leaſt not any 
great Difference, between the Quantity for an Acre of rich, 
and that for an Acre of poor Ground; though without Queſ- 
tion, that Quantity which would be too little for one, would 
be found too — by a great deal for the other. 

It is to no Purpoſe to over-load a poor Soil; nor is there 


any PraQtice by which the Farmer more defrauds himſelf, 


than by not allowing Plants enough to a rich Ground. 


C HAP. XVII. The Practice in Reſpect of Yuaniity 
in different Places. | 


If ſome of our Weſtern Counties the Farmers ſow eight 
Buſhels of Barley on an Acre of Ground. They do not, 
in this Caſe, conſider the Nature of the Soil, or proportion 
the Quantity of Seed to it. If it be poor they give it the 
more — 
Quantity of Seed is the fame. 

Their common Practice there is to plow the Land only 
once, then they double dung it, and after this the Seed 1s 


ſcatter'd in the random Way by Hand, and harrowed into the 


Ground. 

As the Land has now lain ſome time after the 15% 
and is grown hard, the Harrow takes but a poor E 

all Probability three fourths of the Seed never gets into the 
Crnens, ſo as to od abt 
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Roots immediately, as that which is left vacant between | 


a Quantity of Seed at Harveſt 


; if rich the leſs will ſerve; and in either Caſe the 
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© .- This is their Practice, and the Event is anſwerable to ſuch a 


tions, as well as of his Intervals; for the more Rows are 
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Conduct. If the Summer prove dry, the Harveſt ſometimes 
will not yield half the Quantity of Corn that was ſowu: in 
the moſt favourable Seaſons they ſeldom get above four Quar- 
ters to the Acre. This is a miſerable Encreaſe; but they go 
on ſatisfied : labour is cheap, and they live hard: and fo they 
live at all they are conten What a prodigious Difference 
is there between this, and the Huſbandry of the new Method. 
In that the Seed all lies at the ſame Depth, and that is the 
very Depth Experience has ſhewn to be the moſt favourable 
toits Growth : none 1s buried, none 1s ſed; therefore no 
Allowance in the Quantity, is to be made upon thoſe Conſi- 
derations. But as the will damage ſome Seeds, and 
Froſts may hurt others, a proper Allowance is to be made on 
thoſe Accounts, and on no other. 

Before the Farmer determines his Quantity by the Buſhel 
or the Pound, as is the common Way, let him examine its 
Size, for a great many more Seeds will go to the ſame Weight, 
or the ſame Meaſure, 'when they are ſmaller, than are re- 
quir'd when they are larger. is will deceive in ſowing 
by the Drill, as well as by the Hand, if Care be not taken 
accordingly. | 

To be ſecure in this Reſpect, let the Farmer weigh an 
Ounce of the Seed, and count the Number of Grains in that 
Quantity; then let him weigh a Buſhel, and computing by 
the Number in the Ounce, he will come near enough to the 
Number that contains. When the Number of Seeds in a 
Buſhel is thus obtain'd, they may be proportioned by the Rule 
of Three, to the ſquare Feet in an Acre. | 

A Standard being firſt eſtabliſhed, upon the before- men- 
tioned Principles, this is a cettain Method of givitig the right 
Portion of Seed to any Quantity of Ground. But in this the 
Farmer is alſo to confider, at what Diſtance he intends the 
Rows ſhall ſtand ; if he deſigns to plant in ſingle Rows, he 
is only to conſider what he intends to be the Meaſure of the 
Intervals; if he deſign in double, treble, or more numerous 
Rows, he is to compute what will be the Space of his Parti- 


Planted in an Acre, the more Seed will be required. 

When the Farmer has thus far conducted himfelf accord- 
ing to Reaſon, not blindly following Cuſtom, let him go 
a little farther in this rational Way of Computation. 

Let him now examine what is the Produce of one middle 
ſized Plant of the annual Kind; and what is the Produce of 
the beſt and largeſt of the 1 for he may aſſure _ 

| K 2 8 ſelf 
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ſelf that a Plant of the perennial Kind, will never fail of bein 
brought tq this its utmoſt Degree of Perfection by the 
Huſbandry, connected, as it naturally is, and always ſhould 
be, „err 

In all Caſes let the Quantity of Seed, according to the 
preceding Directions for Computation, be proportioned to 
the reaſonable Product. Perennials are beſt planted, in ge- 
neral, in ſingle Rows ; and moſt of the annual Kinds do beſt 
in multiplied Rows, two, three, or more, according to their 
Nature; but in the beſt Procedure for their Growth 
to their utmoſt Profit, is in treble Rows, the Rows being 
3 between them five 

cet. 
In many Cafes it is worth while to go over the Ground ſoon 
after the Plants are come up, and thin them to a 
Number, leaving the moſt thriving. This ſuppoſes the uſing 
-- ,  - » wenn nnd. ut it is a very 

» 

Pr order to the Farmer's being ſet perfectly right in that 
great Article the Quantity of Seed, let him ſet ſome Rows of 
the annual Kind thicker than others, and ſee in the End whe- 
ther they anſwer better or worſe than the reſt. EY 

This is ſending him to his own ience for his Guide, 
which is the Courſe we have followed throughout this Work. 
No Direction is ſo certain; and the beſt Office we can do him 
is to direct his Experience into the proper Courſe. 


CHAP. XVII Of the Advantages the Drill Huſbandry 
receives from the Hoe Plow. 


© O be more particular on this important Head ; Reaſon 
I  diQates that the Drill ought to diſtribute more or leſs 
Seed; or in more expreſs Words, a greater or a ſmaller 
Number of Seeds in each Trench, in proportion to the Na- 
ture of the Plant. This is certainly right: let us ſee then 
how we 2 come at the Knowledge on which this Regula- 
tion 1s to de 


The Nature of the Plant ought to direct in general at 
in the 'Trenches; 
for this will be in a tolerably regular Manner effected by the 


what Diſtance the Seeds ſhould be lodged 


Quantity allowed to the Inſtrument; as will be ſeen when we 
ſpeak of its Structure. Now to determine this, let us ob- 


ſerve what Space & healthy and vigorous Plant of that Kind, 


which we are about to ſow, occupies in its natural Growth: 
when we know this in a tolerable exad Way, we are fo wH 
Is | e 
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the Drill that it ſhall leave ſuch a Space between Seed and 
Seed, ſuppoſing all'to be ; or a proportioned Space ac- 
cording to the of their Faults. 

We ſhall be ſurpriſed at firſt Sight to ſee a Piece of Land 
ſown by the Drill, and intended to be horſehoed, becauſe of 
the great Quantity of vacant Space. We take this at firſt to 
be unoccupied Land ; but in this we err, for on obſerving the 
Growth of the Plants in the Rows, we ſhall ſee acquire 
a Perfection vaſtly greater than thoſe of the ſame in 
the common Method of raiſing them ; and this is altogether 
owing to thoſe Spaces. Theſe Intervals we find therefore do, 
in reality, furniſh the Plants in the Rows with Nouriſhment, 
tho? at firſt we thought otherwiſe. 

In this new Huſbandry we find, at Harveſt Time, that 
every ſingle Grain of Wheat that has grown well, has pro- 
_— e ; 8 

ay u „ each Grain generall only two 
or three — ow if theſe 2 thirty 450 ! 
Stalks from each Grain were diſtributed equally in the Inter- 
vals, the whole Ground would appear well covered. They 
are nouriſhed as well in the Rows, as they would be if thus 
diſtributed along the vacant Ground ; therefore whatever be 
the Appearance, the Effect is equal. 

We have counted the Stalks ; let us next examine the 
Ears. Every one of theſe will be found larger and better 
filled than in the common Way. Therefore as the Number 
of Stalks made the Growth equal, the Goodneſs of the Ear 
will make the Produce richer, and the Harveſt more a- 

This eaſoning: it is abſolute Fact, 

is is very plain Reaſoning : it is abſolute Fact, there- 
fore why ſhould — the Farmer receive it as ſuch, and form 
his Practice accordingly ? 

In the common random Way of ſowing, the Ground 
ſeems well covered with Plants, but as all this Number can- 
not naturally find ſufficient Nouriſhment in the Ground, and 
it is in this Way impoſſible to ſupply them better by Means. 
of Tillage, after they are riſen; it follows in Fact, as Reaſon 
muſt foreſee it would, that a great many of the Plants abſo- 
lutely die, and many of the others become qa; and weak, 

that healthy Aſpe& which is ſeen in thoſe 


of the other raiſing. 


In this new Way all the Plants are healthy and ſtrong, 
and they are ſupplied, from time to time, with Nouriſhment, 
by Tillage of the vacant Land between. Their Roots ſ pread 
into that Land, and they are nouriſhed by dividing 5 2 

| trengta . 
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Strength and rich Produce of theſe, few in Propor- 
tion, might therefore very well make up for the Number of 
the other ſmall languiſhing and half-nouriſhed Plants. Facts 
eſtabliſh the Truth of this Account ; for upon the faireſt 
Tryals, and thoſe frequently repeated, it has been found, 
that of two Pieces of the ſame Land, equal in Size, and alike 
in every natural Reſpect, the one being cultivated in the 
old and common Way, and the other ſowed by the Drill, 
and horſehoed in the Intervals, the Produce of that managed 
according to the new Method, has been three, four, and 
ſometimes five Times as great as that of the other. | 

The Benefit of dreſſing the Land by Tillage, frequently 
while the Crop is growing, is not co to the preſent 
Growth, it extends to the very Hedges. A Hedge of white 
Thorn that parts two Fields which are dreſs'd in this Manner, 
will grow four times as faſt as one of the ſame Kind in ano- 
ther Place, and in an equal Number of Years will yield four 
times as much Wood as the other. 'This Account has been 
carried much farther, and perhaps with 'Truth in other Places : 
I write what I have ſeen. 

This can be owing to nothing but the Advantage there is in 
ſtirring the Ground; and it is a Proof that this frequent ſtirring 
is of the utmoſt Benefit to every Growth. San 

In theſe Hedges, which are within the Reach of this Til- 
lage, the Branches not only grow ſooner to a good Size, but 
there are more of them. It is exactly the ſame Caſe as with 
the Corn which we have obferved riſes with vaſtly more nu- 
merous ſtalks ; and this, beſide ſhewing abundantly the real 
and great Uſe of this Practice, points out the Advantage 
it may have beyond the common Uſe of it in Reſpe& of 


It is natural to ſay, that Plowing about the Roots of the 
Hedges muſt cut off a great many of them; and in Effect it 
does ſo; and it does the ſame with Regard to the Corn; for 
however little we may, at firſt Thought, imagine it, tis cer- 
tain that the Roots of theſe Rows of Corn do at firſt ſpread 
themſelves into a great Part of the five Feet Intervals, and by 
the Aſſiſtance of the Hoe entirely. It is true that the Inſtru- 
ment does cut the Roots of the „ and of the Shrubs in the 
Hedge, and that equally ; but from this Cutting there reſults 
nothing but Advantage. The Roots of Trees are like the 
imaginary Hydra, or the real Polype, they grow the more for 
cutting ; and what is very advantageous, theſe new ones are 
more proper to draw Nouriſnment than the old. When a 
Root, whether of Tree or Plant, is cut off, a Number of 

new 
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new ones are produced from it if it be cover'd by Earth, and 
if that Earth be newly dug they ſpread the more freely and 
the farther. Thus this cutting of the Roots, in the 
of the Ground, inſtead of doing any Harm does GN 
Good ; it gives the Plant a thouſand new Mouths to feed by, 
and it ſpreads Food before them all. ; 
Thus mach it has appeared proper to ſay in this Place, with 
Reſpect to the great Produce of Wheat and other Corn in the 
Drill Huſbandry, and the principal Cauſe to which it is owing. 
There are thoſe who drill their Seeds without uſing the Hoe 
Plow, or leaving Intervals for it, and they ſucceed better than 
thoſe who follow the old Way entirely; but the two Methods 
are naturally conected, and they ſhould not be ſeparated. We 
ſee it is to the Effect of horſe-hoeing in the Intervals, that 
the vaſt Increaſe from the Drill Huſbandry proceeds ; and 
what we have naturally- been led to fay here, will prepare 
the Reader for that Syſtem which we ſhall in the ſucceed- 
ing Chapters, have Occaſion to treat of in a more particular 
Manner. | 
CH AP. XLIX. Of changing the Seal. 
E have mentioned under the Article of fowing, 2 
Thing which it is neceſſary to ſpeak of more largely 
here; this is the changing the Seed, or the ſowing upon a 
Piece of Land the Seed which has grown in another Place, 
rather than what has been obtained from its own Crop. We 
there mentioned the Fact, that it is found to be a right Prac- 
tice, we ſhall here enquire into the Reaſons which ſupport that 
TR 3 22 
uſtom ſpeaks ſtron the Thing itſelf, and that 
a Cuſtom not of — — A Country, but of every Place 
we know, and of all Times of which we have Account. Flax 
ripens its Seed very well here, but we import it from FLan- 
orks for ſowing; and in FRANCE, where every Thing in 
many Places particularly favours the Growth of that Herb, 
we find they ſtill import their Seed from the fame Place 
whence we have it. Our People aſſert, that when they have 
ventured to ſow the Seed of their own Growth, they have 
but poor Advantages, compared with thoſe from the Foreign; 
and the FRENCH with one Voice, ſay the ſame. | 
In the ſame Manner many other Seeds are conſtantly im- 
ported from different Countries, though they ripen very fa- 
vourably with us here in the ſame Kinds, and the fame Ad- 
| K 4 vantage 
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and they ſay — — the ſam 

apparent Reaſon for ſuch a Practice, the conſtant Succeſs ſo well 
ſupported by Evidence, would be ſufficient to engage the pru- 
dent Farmer to adhere to it. But there are not wanting 
Reaſons which explain it ; and we ſhall propoſe them to 
our Farmer, that 1 in the Nature of this Bene- 
fit, he may the more y ſtick to the Practice which pro- 
cures it. | | 

In the firſt Place, with reſpect to the conſtantly importing 
the Seed of certain Plants particular Countries, there 
may be this plain Reaſon for the Advantage ariſing from it, 
that certain Plants thrive better in ſome Climates than in o- 
thers, and in ſome particular Countries. Where they thrive 

beſt they will ripen their Seed more » for that is the 
ini will do this 
much better in their native Country, than in any other ; 
though they ſeem to agree very well with many others. 

A Plant that does not thrive perfectly, will not yield perfect 
Seeds, and Seeds that are not perfect will not give Plants that 
are. 'This is a plain Reaſon why thoſe Plants may be poor 
which are rais'd from Seeds gathered in a Climate that was not 
natural to the Kind; and that thoſe may be perfect and fine, 
though raiſed in another County, that are obtained from Seeds 
gathered in its own. Every Plant has its Country, and there 
15 this Reaſon for finding where that is. We thus not only ſee 
the real Benefit that follows- this PraQtice explained, but we 
are directed to puſh it much farther, and may thereby improve 
many other Kinds. | ; 

Beſide this Difference ariſing from the Climate in which the 
Seeds have grown, it is evident that they may be altered by the 
Nature of the Soil in the ſame Country, and that they will be 
much better, having been rais'd on one Kind of Land, than on 
another. - In a poor Soil the Plants grow weak and low, they 
languiſh as tliey ſtand, and it is very natural to conclude, that 
as the Plants are altogether weak, the Seeds are fo too, Im- 
perfect Plants are not likely to produce perfect Seeds. There 
is great Reaſon to think the Seeds of ſuch are ſtarved. Plants 


will not produce ſuch vigorous and good ones, as thoſe would, 


which ſhould be collected from vigorous Plants of the ſame 
Kind in the ſame Country. 

We have been very careful in our Directions to the Far- 
mer about Trees, to chuſe the Seed cautiouſly himſelf, not 
to get it by Purchaſe, We have adviſed him, on 1 Oc- 

on, 
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- eaſion, to gather it from a lively and well-growing Tree. 
This is founded on Experience, for every Nurſeryman knows, 
that the Seeds from poor Trees produce poor ones again. As 
this is a Fact in the larger Productions of this Kind, why ſhould 
it be doubted in the ſmaller : certainly it is as true of one as 
the other. 

On this Principle Mr. Tull. adviſes, that the Seed for 
any Piece of Ground ſhould be got from a Land ſomewhat 
richer than itſelf, and from one that is well cultivated. This 
ſeems to contradi& the Doctrine of removing Trees from a 
poorer Soil to a richer in Nurſeries, and it might well be re- 
torted upon us here, that this Rule ought to held parallel in 
2 Inſtance as _ as another. 2 an — — 

we are aware alſo that the Opinion of many is agai 
we have adopted in this Place; but upon the whole Conſiders- 
tion it appears, that what this Author adviſes is right. Tig 
the feſt Shoot only that is regarded in Corn, for that is an an- 
nual Plant: this is certain to be ſtronger and bolder, from a 
Seed: and this is all the Concern. 

From theſe Obſervations the Farmer will eafily gather the 
Reaſons for getting his Seed Corn from a better Soil than his 
own; but we have obſerved, under the Article of ſowing, 
that it is adviſeable for him to change it merely for the 
Sake of changing; and in fine, theſe, or any ſuch Conſidera- 
tions, even this Practice, is not without its Foundation in 
Reaſon ; nor does it want plain Proofs of its Advantage. 

Weeds are a great Trouble to the Farmer in his Corn 
Lands, and there are ſome which naturally love one Soil, and 
ſome another. The Seeds of ſome of theſe will be mixed a- 
mong the Corn, and therefore, as they will be ſure to thrive 
on their favourite Soil, the Farmer when he ſows his own 
Corn upon the Ground again, lays in a Store of, them with it. 
This is prevented by making an Ex with another Far- 
mer at ſome Diſtance, who cultivates a different Kind of 
Land; and there will therefore ariſe a great Benefit to both by 
the Exchange, ſuppoſing the Corn of each Ground exactly 
equal in Goodneſs. i 

Let us ſuppoſe one of theſe Farmers cultivates a light ſandy 
Soil, and the other a tough clayey one. The Seed Corn from 
the ſandy Soil is full of the Seeds of the Corn Marygold, and 
theſe being ſown on the ſame ſandy Ground, would produce 
that Weed innumerably ; but being ſown on Clay they will 
come to little. In the ſame Manner the Seeds of thoſe Weeds 
which have a tough Clay, being ſown among the Seed Corn 
on a light ſandy Land will ſeldom thrive. . Thus ſuppoſing 
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the Seed Corn to be of equal Value, each of the Farmers 
gets rid of a great Quantity of Weeds by ſowing the Corn 
rais'd by the other: there is no Diſadvantage attending the 
Crop itſelf, for Wheat is Wheat, whether it have grown on 
Clay or in Sand, and it will thrive in either if properly 
dre, ſo that the Advantage is certain, and there can be no 


Mr. Tur. looking upon this Intent of getting rid of Weeds, 
as the principal Objection to the ſowing of the ſame 
Ground, infers, that this changing of Seed will not be neceſ- 
fary unleſs for the Sake of getting of better, or more culti- 
vated Ground, becauſe this Method of Culture deſtroys 
Weeds fo effectually. It is true that the Horſe-hoeing Huſ- 
bandry does deſtroy Weeds; but there is no Reaſon from this 
to fay we need not change the Seed, for this Production of 
Weeds is not the only Miſchief that attends ſowing Corn of 
the ſame Growth. | | 
We ſhall agree readily with Mr. Tur, that the Grain of 
Land cultivated by the Drill Plow and Horſehoe, is fairer and 
finer than that of other Ground ; but we ſhall not, for that 
Reaſon, adviſe the Farmer to ſow it over and over again u 
the fame Piece of Ground ; becauſe Cuſtom, ſupported by 
Experience, ſhews that it is better on many Accounts to 
change it; neither ſhall we adviſe the Farmer always to chuſe 
the fineſt looking and biggeſt Grain for Seed. It is a very ma- 
terial Circumſtance in the Drill Huſbandry, that the Seed be 
nearly of the ſame Size; but it is not needful that it be al- 
ways large; for the Soundneſs is a more material Article. 
We find that very ſmall Wheat, provided it be ſound and 
well conditioned, will produce very large and fine Plants; 
and in this there is a plain Advantage to the Farmer, for it 
ſo much the farther in ſowing, as there are more Grains 
of it in the Meaſure of a Buſhel. It is the Number not the 


Quantity that he is to regard. 
CHAP. L. Of the ſuppoſed Change of Species, and of 


PaTNEY Barley 

5 W E find that Plants of all Kinds degenerate on Soils that 
are not agreeable to their Natures : they languiſh or 

they are ſtarved in the ſame Manner, whether it be that the 
Climate, or that the Soil in the ſame Climates, makes the Dif- 
ference. The Imagination of one Plant's changing into ano- 
ther, becauſe of the Soil not agreeing with it, is idle and fool- 
uh. We no longer believe that Wheat can change into * 
D 
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the Badneſs of the Ground, nor any of the like Changes' 

cies; but what we ſee and know is, that a Plant which 
continues the ſame in Kind, will be worſe and worſe in Qua- 
lity, as the Soil and Climate are leſs and leſs ſuited to give it 
Nouriſhment. This is what we mean by degenerating, and 
this is what really happens. A Grain of Wheat, however it 
be managed, will never produce any thing but a Stalk and Ear 
of Wheat; but when it is ſown on a Soil, and well cul- 
tivated, it will raiſe a great Number of Stalks, all of which 
ſhall have full Ears; whereas, when it is rais'd upon a poor 
and uncultivated Ground, it ſhall have but one, and that worth 
nothing. 

In the ſame Manner that Rzp1 proved the Falſity of the 
Opinion of equivocal Generation, may any one prove that of 
the Opinion of Wheat degenerating into Rye, which is e- 
qually falſe, though it was at one Time as univerſally believed 
as the other. 

In the firſt Inſtance People ſaw Maggots in Meat, as ſoon 
as it began to ſtink, and they ſuppoſed they were bred from 
the Meat. That 'ingenious Italian placed ſeveral Pieces of 
Meat to ſtink: ſome of them he ſet in open Veſſels, and 
others in ſuch as were covered with Gawſe : the Flies came to 
the open Pots, and laid their Eggs upon the Meat, from which 
Egzs came Maggots, and they turned to Flies like their Pa- 
rents; but the Flies could not get at the Meat that was co- 
vered, ſo that corrupted as well as the other, but no -- 
bred init. Hence it was plain, that the Maggots came from 
a. Eggs of the Flies, and were not bred of themſelves in the 

eat. 

In the ſame Manner the Farmer ſows Wheat in his Field; 
and he ſees Rye amongſt it; he fancies that ſome of the Grains 
of Wheat which he ſowed, have produced Rye inſtead of their 
own Kind, and this is called degenerating from their Species: 
but the Truth is, there were Grains of Rye among the Wheat 
he ſowed; and there is no more Reaſon to wonder. Let him 
pick a Quantity of Grains of Wheat out of the Ear, and fow 
them upon as bad Ground as he pleaſes, the Plants will be 
poor, but they will be all Wheat; there will be no Rye a- 
mong them : and let him examine the Wheat he buys for Seed, 
in. Places where he is uſed to ſee Rye grow among it, and he 
will find Grains of Rye in the Parcel. This is the whole Mat- 
ter: and thus it is that moſt of the miraculous Accounts we 
meet with, come to nothing when we examine them with a 
due Attention. 


The whole Caſe of the Degeneration of Seeds, when ſtrictly 
examined, 


Plants are two, Heat and Moiſture. Theſe differ in various 
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examined, amounts to this. The Seeds of the ſeveral uſeful 
Plants have been brought to their preſent Condition by Cul- 
ture: and the Plants which riſe from them will anſwer,, in all 
Ref while they are well cultivated alſo, to thoſe which 
uced them. This Cultivation conſiſts in giving them good 
and, dreſſing it well, and planting them 22 in it. 
Tas this rais'd them to their excellent Condition, and this 
muſt, and this alone can, continue them in it. They are 
poorer in their State of Nature, and they will, while they are 
neglected, be returning to that State again. This is called de- 
rating; but it is properly a returning to their original 
ition : they grow poorer and worſe, but they never alter 
in their Kind. | 

The great Articles that promote the ſucceſsful Growth of 


Climates, and in various Soils. The Degree of Heat gene- 
rally being according to the former, and that of Moiſture ac- 
cording to the latter. But we ſee that a Soil will often a& as a 
Climate, for the Difference of Warmth is great according to 
its Nature. 'There may be as much Variation of Heat between 
a Field of Sand, and another of Clay, in the ſame County of 
ENGLAND, as there is between Countries diſtant by many 


The Effect of this is plain in what is called the Change of 
Kind among our Grains. 

We talk of Parxzr Barley, otherwiſe called Rathripe 
Barley, as if it were of a Kind really different from common 
Barley. It is the ſame in Species, but the Difference in its 
Growth is very great, and by examining this we ſhall under- 
ſtand a great deal of this whole Matter. 

PaTwegy is a Town in WiLTsHIRE, the Fields about 
which are of a ſandy Soil. Sands, we have ſhewn, are na- 
turally hot, juſt as Clays are naturally cold. A Parcel of 
common Barley being ſown in theſe Fields about PaTNEY, 
will ripen earlier than it would elſe-where: and the Seed of 
this Crop will keep this Virtue for three or four Generations. 

This Seed, ſo rais'd from a Parcel of common Barley, is 
PaTwey Barley, or RaTHRIPEt Barley. Let it be ſown on 
a light and tolerably warm Soil, and it will ripen a Fortnight 
or three Weeks ſooner than other Barley ; and the Grain pro- 
duced from it will have the ſame Property for ſeveral 2 
ceſſions. 

But let this be ſown upon a clayey and cold Land, and it 
will quickly yield common Barley again. 


'Thus 
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Thus An make PaTNzy Barley out 
of common Barley; make common Barley out of Par- 
NEY Barley again. | 2 

On this Occaſion it may not be improper to add one Cau- 
tion to the practical Farmer, which is, not to ſet ſuch a high 
Value upon this Par xx Barley as ſome do. The 
may be uſeful on particular Occaſions, and for very ſhort 
Summers, but is is in reality a Change for the worſe. Par- 
NEY Barley is ſhorter liv'd than the common; and it is ten- 
derer, weaker, and worſe. The Novelty firſt recommended 
it, and Fancy afterwards kept it in Uſe, uſe of the ſhort 
Time it is in the Ground: but thoſe who ſow it are, in general, 

great Loſers by it. | 
"if this RATHRIPE Barley happen to have a ſmall Froſt af- 
ter the ſowing, it generally deſtroys it : this is not a common 
Accident, becauſe it is ſown ſo late: but it may happen; and 
when it does, the Miſchief is very great : if it have any Check 
from cold Winds, from an early Drought, or any other Ac- 
cident, it does not recover as the other, or common Ba 
will ; and at the beſt, if it be brought to a fair Tryal, and a 
Field of common Barley, and another of this Kind, be ſown 
on the ſame Day, and have equal Advantages in every Article, 
the common Barley will yield a much larger Crop, though it 
be upon the Ground ſomewhat longer. This we have thought 
proper to add for the Information of the Farmer, who may 

— been miſled by Opinion, and a popular Practice. There 
are very few Circumſtances under which it is beſt to ſow the 
PATNEY Barley; and in all other Caſes the Loſs upon it is 
certain, and very great. | 


CHAP. LI. Of the Effe# of Soils on the Growth of Plants. 


E ſee the Soil, in this Caſe, acts in the ſame Manner as 
a different Climate, changing, as it were, for a 'Time 
the Nature of the Grain; and the fame may be obſerved of 
all thoſe other Changes which afford the different Kinds of Seed, 
Wheat and other Corns, diſtinguiſhed by our Farmers under 
2 great Variety of Names. * 
The Expoſure may alſo act with the Soil in this Caſe. A 
light ſandy Soil under a tolerable Cover, will ripen any Grain 
fooner by a great deal, than a cold tough clayey Land that lies 
expoſed to the North. The ſame Mountain in the Eaſt pro- 
duces on the South Side Indian Plants, and on the North 
ſuch as are common to Ex OE. We ſee therefore, by In- 
ſtances at Home and Abroad, that other Cauſes may work in 


theſe 
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theſe Things the fame Effects as a Difference of Climate. 
When we thus underſtand the Nature of theſe Changes, we 
ſhall not be led into the common Errors about them, which 
often miſlead the Farmer greatly to his Hurt. This is all the 
Truth there is in Reſpect of theſe — 1 The 
Farmer who reads to learn, and form his Practice according 
to Reaſon, will therefore know how fat he is to regard them, 
and how far he is to believe thoſe who ſpeak of them. As to 
theſe leſſer Changes, he ſees to what are owing; as to 
thoſe of the varying of one Kind into another, he finds they 
are falſe. What we have ſaid of the PaTNzy Barley may be 
applied to every other Inſtance, and will be found equally true 
all. Though in ſome, ſuch Change is more worth his Re- 
gard than in others, becauſe it is more uſeful. | 
The Flax of FranpDExs is better than the Flax of Ex- 
GLAND, as before obſerved. The Seed of FLAND ERS Flax, 
gathered there, and fown here, will produce as good Flax as 
there ; but the Seed of that Crop which has grown from the 
FranDeRs Seed in ENGLAND, produces a coarſer Flax, and 
— worſe ſtill, till we are neceſſitated to make a Re- 
newal. | 
It is plain that this is owing to the Difference of Heat and 
Moiſture, not to the abſolute Difference of the earthy Matter, 
which is the immediate Nouriſhment. That anſwers for the 
good Growth as well in ENGLAND as in FLANDERS, as is 
ſeen in the firſt Crop; but it does not here ariſe to the full 
Perfection of its forming the Seed, which is the Height of a 
Plant's perfe& Growth; and this is owing to our Country 
not ſuiting it in Reſpect of Heat and Moiſture. 
This appears to be the Caſe on the preſent footing : but 
pres we lay that to the Charge of our Land, which is the 
ault of our People. Let them examine ſtrictly upon the 
Spot, what is the exact Soil on which they raiſe the fineſt 
Flax in FLANdDERS, and what is the Management they give 
it. Let them fix upon the ſame Soil, and treat it in the ſame 
Manner here, and perhaps there will then be no Need to ſend 
thither for Seed. At leaſt the Seed of their Flax will hold good 
through more Generations, as we ſee is the Caſe in the In- 
ſtance juſt 3 of the PAT NEVY Barley, which keeps its Qua- 
lity many Years, if ſown on Land like that of Pa T NE, where 


it was rais'd, but degenerates quickly into the common Kind, 

when ſown on any other. | 
We ſhall enter upon this Subject more largely hereafter, 
under the Article of Flax; but it was here needful to ſay thus 
much, producing it as an Inſtance of theſe general Truths. f 
| t 
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It is plain from this, and from the many other Inftances of 
like Kind mentioned before, that the Nouriſhment of all Plants 
is the ſame, and that the only Difference is, that fome Soils 
abound with that Nouriſhment more than others; and ſome 
Plants, according to their Nature, drain more of it than others. 
Therefore there is no Plant but will, according to the Vigour 
of its Roots, rob ſuch other Plants as are near it : and a Soil 
which is at one Time proper for one Kind of Growth, will 
be always fit for it, if kept in the ſame Heart by proper 
Dreſſings. 

This is, in a great Meaſure, contrary to common Opinion, 
but it is not the leſs true : common Opinion often errs, and 
in no Reſpe& more than this. 

On theſe Facts, for they will be found ſuch upon the moſt 
ſtrict Enquiry, depends that great Improvement of our Huſ- 
bandry by the Drill and Horſehoeing Method, which we are 
about to explain, and which will never be thoroughly under- 
ſtood, or rightly practiſed by any, who will not thus deeply 
enquire, into the Reaſonings and Experience on which it is 


We have abundantly proved that the Matter which nou- 

riſhes all Plants is the ſame; therefore, when a Piece of 
Ground is exhauſted, by a Wheat Crop, there is ho Occa- 
ſton to ſow it with ſome other Kind, ſuppoſing it has Nouriſh- 
ment for that, although not for Wheat. The better Courſe 
is to dreſs it properly, and get it into Heart for Wheat again. 
This is eaſily done by the new Method of Huſbandry, and that 
without loſing any Time by a general Fallowing, which is 2 
vaſt Advantage. 
We have ſhewn the Farmer how, by a proper Manage- 
ment, a Piece of Ground planted with pice Wood, ſhall 
every Year ſupply him a Felling ; and we ſhall ſhew, in the 
ſame Manner, how a Piece of Ground dedicated to Wheat, 
or any other Corn, ſhall furniſh him a Crop every Year. 

It is very plain that the Advantage found by the Farmers in 
changing their Crops, is not owing to there being Food of a 
particular Kind left by one, which is taken by the other; but 
it 1s owing to other Cauſes : theſe are the Quantity of the nou- 
riſhing Matter left in the Ground by the firſt Crop, the Quan- 
tity required by the next Crop, and the Degree of Benefit 
given by Tillage. 

'This muſt be the Caſe, becauſe we ſee that all Kinds of 

lants growing in the ſame Soil, take in the ſame Nouriſh- 
ment. Upon this Principle we act when we propoſe, inſtead 
of changing the Crop, to improve the Nature of the Soil by 


more 
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Tillage ; ſo that, inſtead of being in a Condition to 
port only poor Crop, it may be able to nouriſh one a. . 


the Article of Drill Huſbandry, ſo much and ſo deſervedly ce- 
lebrated. 


— 3 A — 
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Of Drill and Hurſcboeing Huſbandry. 


CHAP. LIL Of the Nature of Drill and Horſchoeing- 
4 Huſbandry. * 


— Huſbandry and Horſehoeing Huſbandry come 
very properly to be treated together, becauſe they will 
never ſucceed ſo well as when they are uſed together. Some 
Farmers have practiſed the Drill Huſbandry alone, and they 
have found Advantage from it, as doubtleſs they muſt, be- 
cauſe of its ſuperior Benefit to the common Kind ; but they 
might have found much greater Profit in uſing both together. 
We have, in the preceding Chapters, informed the Farmer 
ſo fully concerning the Nature and Growth of Vegetables, 
that he will underſtand the Manner in which this Huſbandry 

es fuch Excellence in all Kinds of Plants, and we may 
now therefore proceed to the ſhewing diſtinctly and exactly 
what it 15. 

Drill Huſbandry is the Practice of the Garden brought in- 
to the Field; and Horſehoeing, in the fame Manner, is that 
of the Nurſery employed in the Service- of Corn. We all 
know the Pradice the Garden to be better than that of 
the Field, only more expenſive: there is therefore great Me- 
rit in bringing it, ſo far as that can be done, into the Field: 
1 is exactly the Caſe with the Operations of the 

urſery. | 

In be Field, Corn is ſcattered at Random, and covered at 
different Depths; in the Garden Seeds are ſet in Trenches, 
drawn with Regularity, and allowed to the fame Depth, and 
that adapted to their Natures. Now in the Drill Huſbandry 
the ſame is done in the Field. A Plow is uſed to this Pur- 
poſe, that makes Trenches of a proper Depth, according 
to the Nature of the Seed: the Seeds are ſpread in due Quan- 
tity in theſe "Trenches, and covered equally in them, fo _ 

E 


Kind; and this is what we now come to treat of under 
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the Practice of the Garden is here exactly brought into the 
Corn Field, only in a more exact Manner: and what is very 
remarkable, and very advantageous is, that the plowing, 
ſowing, and harrowing, 1s all done at once. 

When Corn is ſown in the common Way, there is no 
meddling with the Ground afterwards, becauſe of its irregu- 
lar Growth ; ſo that the Earth cannot be divided and broken, 
to give it more Nouriſhment ; nor can Weeds be convemient- 

deſtroyed. But in the Drill H there may be left 

tervals between the Rows, whether they be ſingle or dou- 
ble, and theſe Intervals, admitting the proper Inſtruments, 
may be tilled ſo that new Nouriſhment may be given to the 
Roots, and the Weeds may be perfectly Theres 1 this is 
exactly the Practice of the Nurſery. Where the 7 Trees 
are planted out into Rows, with Intervals of three Foot or 
more between them, and thoſe Intervals are, from time to 
time, dug up; this deſtroys all Weeds that would exhauſt 
the Ground, and at the ſame Time breaking and dividing it, 
ſerves to create, as it were, new Nouriſhment. | 

We have explained already in what Manner the Earth is, 
by this digging and breaking, prepared to give Paſſage to the 
Roots; and we have ſhewn CE thoſe Roots are multiplied 
by the cutting them off in the digging. This we have ſhewn 
in Theory ; and 2 to attend this 
digging between the Rows in Practice, ſhews that what was 
Werbe lame Ee which e the young Trees 
- e ſame Effect which digging takes u rees 
in a Nurſery, it will take upon the 88 Field, whether 
that be of Corn, or of whatſoever other Kind; for the Rea- 
ſon of the Thing is the ſame in both Caſes, and what is thus 
founded on Fact will never fail. We ſee therefore here the 
Practice ſo advantageous in the Nurſery, like that of the 
Garden, brought into the Corn Field; and ſo well have the 

Inſtruments been contrived by which it is performed, that 
the Service of Horſes in drawing them, does as well as the 
Labour of Men's Hands. | | | 
| 1 (hs jp Methods of Drill _ N Hef: 
ry are uſed together, the is planted regularly, a 
the Ground is tilled while it is _—_ The Seeds 2 co- 
vered to a proper Depth, they are proportioned to the Quan- 
tity of Ground, and as they come up the Plants are fed in the 
moſt happy Manner by a continual new Supply from frequent 
dividing and breaking of the Ground. No more are raiſed 
upon it than it is able to ſupport, and theſe have the full Ad- 
vantage of all its Fertility. | 
Vor. II. This 
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This is the Huſbandry, according to the new Method: in 

ts all is Regularity, and in the other all is Confuſion and 
Horder. 288 b 


CHAP. LIIL Of Drilling. 


Dur ING, according to the Account we have given 
LY already, is diſpoſing of Seeds regularly in Rows, and 
covering them with a Quantity of Earth, proportioned to 
the Depths at which they are found to be moſt advantageouſly 
Planted, We have ſhewn already how that exact Depth is to 
be found by Experiments made with Gauges; and we ſhall, 
in a ſucceeding Chapter, deſcribe the Inſtrument by which 
it is performed, with the Aſſiſtance of a Figure. We here 
treat in general of the Method. . | 

The Drill Plow makes Channels at regular Diſtances, and 
of proper Depths ; it ſpreads the Seeds in thoſe Channels, 
and it covers them up with Earth. All this is done with great 
ExaQneſs and with great Expedition. ; 

The Seed Box, which is the great Article in this Invention 
is a Part of the Inſtrument: it performs the Office of a Hand 
in ſowing the Corn, but it does it in a much better Manner; 
for it numbers, out the Seeds as it receives them, and 
diſtributes them in the Trench with the moſt perfect Ex- 
aCtneſs. x 
The Diſpoſition of Plants in Rows, which is never to- be 
done in Fields any other Way than by drilling, has, beſide 
the great Advantages already named, this not trivial Benefit, 
that the Crop comes up together, and ?tis ſcarce poſſible an 
Weeds can riſe among it. The Corn, or other Grow 


whatſoever that is ſown, riſes in Lines, and the Weeds na- 


turally are ſeen in the Intervals between them : and however 
near they ſeldom are exactly in the Line. This anſwers a 
Purpoſe not to be deſpiſed, for it betrays Weeds at once by 
their Place, ſo that. they may be taken up while young; 
whereas, in the common Way, they — 2 great deal of 
the Good of the Soil, before their Shape diſcovers them, even 
if they are taken up afterwards. 

_Charloek looks very like the Turnip in its firſt riſing ; and 
there are ſeveral Kinds of Graſs which- look like the firſt 
Shoots of Corn. When theſe grow among thoſe Crops, they 
muſt ſtand till they are grown up to be diſcovered ; whereas, 
when the Seed has been ſown by the Drill, we know that if 
any thing riſes out of the Line, it is not a Part of the Crop, 
however much it may reſemble it. - | bh 


£@@ wa 
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than it could in the Preparation. 
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We ſee therefore that the Drill Huſbandry at once places 
the Seeds in ſuch a Manner in the Ground, that they may 
have the greateſt poſſible Advantage from it; and betrays, 
at their very firſt ſhooting, thoſe Weeds which would have 
robb'd it of Part of that Nouriſhment. | 

It makes Way for the ſtirring and tilling the Ground, 'du- 
ring the Time of the Crop's growing upon it, which is a vaſt 
Advantage, and cannot be obtained by any other Method. 

By this Means alſo there is an Opportunity of deſtroying 
the Weeds at any Growth, in the moſt perfect Manner, 
which could not be done if the Corn, or other Crop, were 
diſpoſed in any other Manner than in Rows, leaving theſe. 
free Intervals: and thus thoſe uſeleſs Plants which would 
have exhauſted the Nouriſhment due to the Crop, are torn up 
and buried in the Earth, and becoming there, as they rot, 
a Kind of Manure, they ſupply it with new Matter of Nou- 
riſhment inſtead of exhauſting them. 

Theſe are the peculiar Characters and EffeRs of the Drill 


Huſbandry, which although in itſelf uſeful, yet has no Be- 


nefit ſo great as that it makes Way for the other Improve- 
ment by Horſehoeing. They are therefore extreamly to 
blame who uſe one without the other. 


CHAP. LIV. Of Herſeboeing. 


HE Advantage which the Earth receives from Tillage 
are of two Kinds, the deſtroying of Weeds, and the 
breaking and dividing the Particles of the Soil, in ſuch a 
Manner that they may afford more Nouriſhment to the uſeful 
Growths. Theſe Advantages cannot be obtained by any o- 
ther Method ſo perfectly, as by Horſehoeing ; and therefore, 
in the Nature of the Thing, Horſehoeing Huſbandry is pre- 
ferable to any other Kind. t a 
The Plow prepares the Ground for a Crop; but it goes no 
farther, for it cannot be uſed in the common Way of Huſ- 
bandry, after the Crop is up: but the Crop may receive grea- 
ter Benefit from the Tillage of the Land while it is growing, 


When the Earth is well prepared for a Crop, it is broken 
and rendered looſe, but from this Time it naturally clods 


together, and grows more compact. Plants require more 


Nouriſhment when they are grown to ſome Height, than 
when they are very young; but in this common Practice 
they have leſs: becauſe the Soil grows worſe and worſe from 


the Time of ſowing. The Horſchoe breaks and tills the 
L 2 Land 
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Lad while the Crop is growing; * that Means gives 
they 


* * * . 


tha Plants a new Supply, when want it. 


Plong and hoeing differ in this more than in the Form or 
Shape of the Inſtruments with which they are done: a Hoe 


may anſwer the Uſe of a Plow in breaking the Ground before 


- ſowing ; and a Plow may be uſed, as it really is in this Me- 


thod, to tear up the Weeds while the Crop is upon the 
Ground. It is in this Period of performing it, that the Work 
actually differs. As plowing is the preparing Land for the 
ſowing of a Crop, hoeing is the tilling it when that Crop s 
growing to Maturity. | 

If Land be tilled ever ſo well before hand, that will not 
prevent the Growth of Weeds, for although the Roots of 
all that grew there before were deſtroyed, the Seeds of others 
are continually brought by the Wind, and the better the 
Condition of the Land is, the ſurer they will be to grow. 

To the Farmer's Misfortune thoſe Weeds which are moſt 
troubleſome and miſchievous, - have Seeds winged with Down, 
ſo that they fly to great Diſtances. Of theſe Kinds are 
Thiſtles, Sow Tbiſtles, Coltsfoot, and many others the 
moſt troubleſome that can infeſt a Crop. 

No Care in tilling the Land before hand can defend it a- 
gainſt theſe ; on the contrary, the fitter it is for the Crop, the 


. fitter it is alſo for them: the more firmly they will take Poſ- 


ſeſſion, and the more quickly they will multiply, therefore 
ſomething is needed afterwards. 'The Labour of Weeders is 
very expenſive, and in the common Way of ſowing they can- 
not avoid greatly damaging the Crop. When the Seed is 
drill'd it is eafy to get between the Rows, even with a large 
1 the Advantage is evident, and the Work 
eaper. 
e ſee the Benefit that Herbs receive from a careful tran- 
ſplanting: this ariſes from the cutting off the? Ends of their 
Roots, and the placing them new dug, that is, new 
tilled Earth. This would be impoſfible in many Caſes ; for 
who could think of tranſplanting # Crop of Corn; but the 
ſame Advantage is given it when it is planted in regular Rows 
by the Drill, and the Earth is plowed up between by the Hoe 
Plow ; for in this Caſe the extreme Roots are cut off, ſo that 
the Plant is urged to ſend out more, and there is new tilled 
Earth for their Reception. TT 
The a, arifing from the hoeing a Garden Crop, 
in the common Way, with a Hand Hoe, are very great; 
and theſe are all communicated to a Field of any uſeful 
| | 8 
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Growth, by the Hoe Plow properly uſed, only in = more 
t Manner. N 

Some People who follow the new Method rob them 
ſelves of half its Benefit, by their Fear of ſetting about it 


with Spirit, they drill their Seed in Rows a Fopt and half 
diſtant, and then cut up the Earth lightly by a Horſe Hoe be- 


tween. This is of the Nature of the hoeing, and id 
of great Advantage, but let it be done properly, and it will 
be of much greater. 

If Wheat be drilled in treble Rows with Partitions between 
each Row of ſeven Inches, and there be an Interval of five 
Feet between every three Rows, and the next three; in 
this Caſe the Corn itſelf will prevent the Growth of Weeds 
in the Partitions, and the Ground in the Intervals may be til- 
led deep and well with the Hoe Plow, and the Crop will be 
twice as good as in the other Way. 


CHAP. LV. Of the Benefits of deep boeing. - 
PHE fhallow turning up the Farth between the near 


Rows, ſerves as hoeing in Gardens, aſſiſting the pre- 
ſent Crop, but it has no farther effect; on the other hand, the 


deep hoeing in the five Feet Intervals, ſerves in the Place of 


fallowing, and will, if the Farmer pleaſe to do it well, and 
depend upon it entirely, anſwer the Purpoſe of Manure ; 
though on many Occaſions it will be worth his while to aſſiſt 
his Crops by both Means. 

The hoeing in this deep and perfect Manner keeps the 
Earth always moiſt ; it diſpoſes it to receive and detain the 
Dews and ſmall Rains. e more Land is tilled the more 
freely it receives the Benefit of theſe, and the more ſervice- 
able it makes them to the Crop. A Piece of hard Land is ei- 
ther dry as a Stone, or poach'd with Wet, for it detains what 
falls upon it too long; and often this is ſo chill'd that it hurts 
the Growth. The fine and well tilled Earth, as it receives 
the Rains and Dews, diſtributes the Wet equally, and as it 
does double Service, it never can do any Harm. 

Experience confirms all that is here faid of the Benefit of 


deep hoeing. If a Piece of poor Ground be ſown with 


Wheat, when the Plants are yellow and ſickly, let a Part of 
the Field near them be well hoed in this Manner, and they 


will be found to revive immediately, as if watered by the moſt 


kindly Shower, and they will continue to grow and thtive in 
Proportion as the Practice 1 continued. 5 1 
3 t 
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_ It may be proper to acquaint the Reader here, that if he 
expect the full Advantage of hoeing, without any Injury or 
Accident, he muſt prepare the Ground for it by a thorough 
and Tillage beforehand: for when the Earth is hard, as 

it will be when but half tilled, the Hoe Plow often breaks it 
up, or cracks it among the Rows, if it be carried deep e- 
nough ; but when the Earth has been put into a good Tilth 
before, there never comes any Harm of the deepeſt hoe- 
ing, for it all crumbles at the Surface about where it is 
turned. 

For the ſame Reaſon that the ſtirring and breaking of the 
Earth is. uſeful in affording Nouriſhment to the Plants that 
grow near it, the deeper that is perform'd, provided we do 
not go through the good Soil, the more will be the Advantage: 
for Plants ſpread their Roots in Breadth and ſend them down in 
Depth, to a certain Degree at the ſame Time; ſo that the In- 
tervals between two Rows of Corn, by being ſtir'd and broke 
to eight Inches deep, afford a certain Proportion of Nouriſh- 
ment, which the Corn would not otherwiſe have had. If the 
Earth be ſtir d and reduced to a proper Degree of Fineneſs, to 
ſixteen Inches deep, provided it be good and fit for the Nou- 
riſhment of Plants fo far down, the Conſequence will be, 
that the Plants in the Rows will receive Nouriſhment from it 
in a double Proportion. This is the Difference between that 
flight hoeing that is perform'd between the Rows of a Foot 
and a half Diſtance, and the deep hoeing between thoſe where 
the Interval is five or more Feet. 

This ſhews alſo the Propriety of leaving thoſe wide Inter- 
yals : and all that will reaſon upon the Matter muſt find, that 
it will be to their Advantage to have ſuch ; but nothing is fo 
difficult to conquer as Prejudice; and that is againſt the Prac- 
tice in this its full Latitude. wad; 

A Farmer, when he is directed to plant his Wheat in 
treble Rows, likes that well enough ; but when we name a 
| tive Feet Interval between theſe Sets of Rows, he ſtarts at the 
Thought of loſing ſo much Ground; for ſo Prejudice and the }F 

common Opinion, repreſent it to him. But we ſhall ſhew Þ 
him that there is no Way in which the Ground does fo F 

much Service, or turns to ſo great Account. In order to be 
perfectly underſtood, let us firſt enter upon the Conſideration 
of the Rows. 4 IF 
. - The Drill Plow may be ſo made as to ſow ny 
Rows at a Time, and thoſe at ſmall Diſtances : = 
the moſt profitable Uſe of it. Some who are, at 
Introducing the Uſe of Drill Huſbandry without ho 
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| Aiſin this, and call it an Improvement ; but the 
d be > Bs inform'd. It was practiſed long before by 
Me. Toru, and he gave it up becauſe he found it leſs pro- 
fitable than the other. Drill Huſbandry and Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry are two Things but they ſhould never be ſe- 

rated; and to practiſe them to the beſt Advantage, the 

ows that are ſown by the Drill, ſhould never be too' near. 

Some Plants, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, thrive beſt in 
ſingle Rows, with large Intervals between, and others do very 
well with three or four Rows near together, and then' a large 
Interval. In this laſt Caſe the Rows ſhould be about ſeven 
Inches' diſtant from one another, and the Intervals between 

one Set of them and another, conſiderably broad. | 
When theſe three or four Rows riſe up to a ſmall Height, 
they blend in ſuch a Manner at Top, that they make one 
broad Row together. We call them altogether, in this 
Caſe, a Row, and when we ſpeak of the Intervals, we mean 
thoſe between one Set of theſe Rows and another. 

Theſe Intervals are to be broader or narrower, according 
to the Nature of the Plants in the Row s, the largeſt Plants 
> 55H them broadeſt, and receiving moſt benefit from 

em. 

Every Row of Plants to be horſehoed, muſt have an empty 
Space at leaſt on one Side, of two Feet and a half broad for 
the ſmalleſt Kinds, and for all Sorts of Corn it ought to be a- 
bout five Feet. Smaller Intervals do in Gardening, becauſe 
the Hand Hoe only is uſed, and does not go deep; but 

when the Hoe Plow comes, and cuts up to ſuch a Depth, a 
larger Space is required, becauſe the Roots of the Crop will 
penetrate farther. 

The Farmer will be the more eaſily reconciled to this Prac- 
tice, when he ſhall be told that although there be five Feet 
Spaces between the Rows of Wheat in an Acre of Ground, 
yet the Stalks in thoſe Rows will be more in Number, than 
there are uſually upon an Acre in the common Way. This 
may be found. by Computation, and this ſhews plainly, that it 
is an Error to imagine there is any Loſs of Ground by Means 
of theſe Intervals. 

if che Ears were equal in Weight and Goodneſs, the Crop 
would be equal, becauſe there are the ſame Number one Way 
and. another; but the Ears are finer and better filled in the 
horſehoein Way y, and therefore the Produce is greater. 
| 8 acts, and this is a Manner of arguing that cannot 
miſlea 
When theſe Intervals are horſchoed, the Roots of the 
L4 Crop 
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It may be proper to acquaint the Reader here, that if he 
expect the full Advantage of hoeing, without any Injury or 


Accident, he muſt prepare the Ground for it by a thorough 
and Tillage beforehand : for when the Earth is hard, as 
it will be when but half tilled, the Hoe Plow often breaks it 
up, or cracks it among the Rows, if it be carried deep e- 
nough ; but when the Earth has been put into a good Tilth 
before, there never comes any Harm of the deepeſt hoe- 
ing, for it all crumbles at the Surface about where it is 
turned. COTS. | 
For the ſame Reaſon that the ſtirring and breaking of the 
Earth is. uſeful in affording Nouriſhment to the Plants that 
grow near it, the deeper that is perform'd, provided . we do 
not go through the good Soil, the more will be the Advantage: 
for Plants ſpread their Roots in Breadth and ſend them down in 
Depth, to a certain Degree at the ſame Time; ſo that the In- 
tervals between two Rows of Corn, by being ſtir'd and broke 
to eight Inches deep, afford a certain Proportion of Nouriſh- 
ment, which the Corn would not otherwiſe have had. If the 
Earth be ſtir d and reduced to a proper Degree of Fineneſs, to 
ſixteen Inches deep, provided it be good and fit for the Nou- 
riſhment of Plants ſo far down, the Conſequence will be, 
that the Plants in the Rows will receive Nouriſhment from it 
in a double Proportion. This is the Difference between that 
flight hoeing that is perform'd between the Rows of a Foot 
and a half Diſtance, and the deep hoeing between thoſe where 
the Interval is five or more Feet. 
| This ſhews alſo the Propriety of leaving thoſe wide Inter- 
yals : and all that will reaſon upon the Matter muſt find, that 
it wall be to their Advantage to have ſuch ;. but nothing is fo 
difficult to conquer as Prejudice; and that is againſt the Prac- | 
tice in this its full Latitude. 
A Farmer, when he is directed to plant his Wheat in 
treble Rows, likes that well enough ; but when we name a 
| tive Feet Interval between theſe Sets of Rows, he ſtarts at the 
Thought of loſing ſo much Ground; for ſo Prejudice and the 
common Opinion, repreſent it to him. But we ſhall ſhew 
him that there is no Way in which the Ground does ſo 
much Service, or turns to ſo great Account. In order to be 


perfectly underſtood, let us firſt enter upon the Conſideration 
of the Rows. , | 


Ide Drill Plow may be ſo made as to ſow a gle many 
Ros at a Time, and thoſe at ſmall Diſtances : But ts is not 
the moſt profitable Uſe of it. Some who are, at this Time, 
Introducing the Uſe of Drill Huſbandry without horſehoeing, 

are 


are practiſing this, and call it an Improvement; but the 
ſhould 1 be better inform'd. It was practiſed long before 54 
Mr. TuLr, and he gave it up becauſe he found it lefs pro- 
fitable than the other. Drill Huſbandry and Horſehoeing 
Huſbandry are two Things, but they ſhould never be ſe- 
rated; and to practiſe them to the beſt Advantage, the 
Rows that are ſown by the Drill, ſhould never be too near. 
Some Plants, as we ſhall ſhew hereafter, thrive beſt in 
ſingle Rows, with large Intervals between, and others do very 
well with three or four Rows near together, and then a large 
Interval. In this laſt Caſe the Rows ſhould be about ſeven 
Inches' diſtant from one another, and the Intervals between 
one Set of them and another, conſiderably broad. 
| When theſe three or four Rows riſe up to a ſmall Height, 
they blend in ſuch a Manner at Top, that they make one 
broad Row together. We call them altogether, in this 
Caſe, a Row, and when we ſpeak of the Intervals, we mean 
thoſe between one Set of theſe Rows and another. 
Theſe Intervals are to be broader or narrower, according 
to the Nature of the Plants in the Rows, the largeſt Plants 
Foquiring them broadeſt, and receiving moſt benefit from 
em. 
Every Row of Plants to be horſehoed, muſt have an empty 
Space at leaſt on one Side, of two Feet and a half broad for 
the ſmalleſt Kinds, and for all Sorts of Corn it ought to be a- 
bout five Feet. Smaller Intervals do in Gardening, becauſe 
the Hand Hoe only is uſed, and does not go deep; but 
when the Hoe Plow comes, and cuts up to ſuch a Depth, a 
larger Space is required, becauſe the Roots of the Crop will 
penetrate farther. 
The Farmer will be the more eaſily reconciled to this Prac- 
tice, when he ſhall be told that although there be five Feet 
Spaces between the Rows of Wheat in an Acre of Ground, 
yet the Stalks in thoſe Rows will be more in Number, than 
there are uſually upon an Acre in the common Way. This 
may be found by Computation, and this ſhews plainly, that it 
is an Error to imagine there is any Loſs of Ground by Means 
of theſe Intervals. | 
if the Ears were equal in Weight and Goodneſs, the Crop 
would be equal, becauſe there are the ſame Number one Way 
and. another ; but the Ears are finer and better filled in the 
| horſehoeing Way, and therefore the Produce is greater. 
x De Or acts, and this is a Manner of arguing that cannot 
miſlead. 
When ' theſe Intervals are horſchoed, the Roots of the 
| L 4 Crop 
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them. Therefore the C 


Crop penetrate quite through rop 
ET Pics of | thus m „ While it ſeems leſs ia 
really than in' the other Way; and a gr 
Part of the Land ſeems unoccupied by it, yet every Partic 
of it is occupied, for as the Roots from the Rows penetrate 
through the Intervals, they alſo entirely ſpread over or fill 
thoſe Intervals. 
Many Experiments have been made to determine this 
Matter of the Loſs or Gain by theſe large Intervals, and the 
Reſult of all is, that the larger the Intervals are left, to 
= Da— Breadth, the greater always is the 
a ſame Field wide Intervals and narrow Intervals have 
been try d, both without the Aſſiſtance of Dung; and in the 
other Parts of the Field Dung has been uſed in the common 
Way without hoeing, The Reſult of ſueh Experiments 
Kar be concluſive; and it has appeared from theſe, that the 
dung d Part without hoeing, did not yield a Crop nearly 
equal to the hoed Part; and that the hoed Part, where the 
Intervals were wideſt, yielded the largeſt Crop of all. There. 
fore hoeing is preferable to Dung on two Accounts, for it coſts. 
leſs, and it produces more; and the wider the Spaces the 
more Benefit there is from the hoeing. But theſe are only 
the general Facts, the Farmer is not to determine his Practice 
by — in every particular Inſtance. We ſhall, on ſome 
, adviſe him to have the Intervals moderate, and on 
others to uſe Manure with the hoeing. | 


C HA P. LVI Of the different Appearance of Crop. 


T HE Corn ſown in the common Way often will make a 
| better Appearance at firſt, than that which is dritled - 
and horſehoed ; but it declines toward Summer, as the 
other advances : and though the Seed Corn. have been the 
ſame, and the Land the ſame in every Reſpect, the Crop 
from the horſehoed is, as obſerved before, vaſtly the larger. 
When the Intervals are ſufficiently large, they may be 
horſehoed ſeveral times while the Crop is growing in the Rows: 
in this Caſe the Plow may come pretty near the Edges of the 
Rows the firſt Time, but not fo near the ſecond, and ſo on, 
till for the laſt Time it muſt be carry'd only along the Middle. 
The Reaſon of this is, that it would elſe crack the Ground 
too much in the Rows, and break off too many of the largeſt 
Roots, if the Inſtrument run very near, when the Crop was 
well advanced in Height. : | 1 
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It is always to the Advantage of Plants, that the ſmall 
Roots ſhould be broke off, but when they are grown to « 
conſiderable Size they will receive too great à Check by 
breaking off the larger; E 9 
n that Time; and even there, there 
will be ſmall Roots, being broken off by the Plow, 
| ſend out innumerable others into the Earth thus 
receive them, and give them Nouriſhment. 
Roots are full of Mouths for receiving Nouriſhment, as has 
been ſhewn , and find it in Abundance ; ſo that 
Reaſon ſhews how it is that ap ade the Middle of 
the Interval ſo vaſli invigora 

3 = coca Tviahs, that this Practice of 

| give more Nouriſhment to a —— 
other — than the common Method 
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with wide * 2 
the Land is to maintain them. The laſt 2 is better 
any of the former, and this without the 
Richneſs of the Ground by Dung, or expoſing any Part of it 
to the Loſs of Time by a Fall, This hoeing in 
the Place of fallowing; and the Intervals, while they are 
| 8 - - At Rows, being preparing for the Sepport 
others, 
e The Kind need not be chang'd as it muſt be in all other 
Huſbandry, becauſe of the Ground's growing poorer, for in 
=_ Caſe it does not grow poorer, but becomes richer every 


When a Piece of Ground is prepared by Dew: it bears 
Wheat the firſt Year, but the next Crop muſt be of an infe- 
rior Kind, becauſe the Soil thus prepared, is growing worſe 
continually. But on the other hand, the Ground is growing 
better continually, by this Method of Horſehoeing, and, con- 
ſequently Wheat may grow on it every Vear. 

If there were to be any Change of Kind in Fields thus 
tilled, it would be that the firſt Crop ſhould be the 
and that the Farmer ſhould riſe to a better and better e 
Year, till at laſt he come to Wheat; but it may, in ge | 
be prepared for Wheat at firſt, and will continue fit for ir 
throughout. 

The wider the Intervals are, che more the Earth may be 
divided, but as there muſt be a certain Compaſs to allow a 
Poſſibility 
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2 of the doing it well, we ſhall ſhew what is the 
ſmalleſt Space that will allow it. There is not Room to turn 
two deep clean Furrows in an Interval that is narrower than 
four Feet eight Inches. If any one ſhould attempt it in a 
ſmaller Interval, he would throw one of the Furrows, if not 
both, upon the next Row, and this would do great Damage. 
Such Plants as grown Saintfoin and the like, that can bear to 
have the Earth drawn off of them by Harrows, may indeed 
bear this, but even they will be the worſe for it. 
The Farmer is, in all ReſpeQs, to ſuit his Practice to his 
particular Situation : let him not therefore be tempted by all 
that is here ſaid, though it be all perfectly true, to follow 
this Method 'of horſehoeing againſt all other Meaſures, in 
Situation. If he have a dry and brittle Land, on a le- 
vel Situation, he is beſt of all ſuited for it, for it.is with this 
Land it beſt agrees. If he have tough heavy Clays let him 
firſt improve them well with Sand, as directed in its Place, 
and then uſe the Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; and if he have 
Lands upon the ſteep Deſcent of Hills, let him then follow 
the old Method, at leaſt in ſuch Places ; for they are not 
ſuited to a PraQtice which requires ſo frequent and ſuch deep 
® Tillage. - In common Fields as the Cuſtom and Practice ſtand 
at preſent, he cannot well follow this Method : but from what 
we have ſaid on that Head already, and from what Truth and 
Reaſon fo plainly point out, we hope we ſhall ſee this Objec- 
tion to the Horſehoeing Huſbandry daily diminiſh ; and Inclo- 
ſures take the Place of common Fields, in every Part where 
private Perſons can diſcern their own Intereſt or publick Good 
promate it. | 
This Method of Huſbandry has been adopted very much 
in FRANCE, and has been found, by frequent Trials and the 
ſtricteſt Computations, to be greatly preferable to the common 
Practice, and as we ſee the Farmer's Profits ſo low that the 
Rents in moſt Places are ill paid, and the Farms continually 
thrown up; is it not greatly to be wiſh'd that a Practice in- 
vented in our own Country, ſhould alſo be followed in it, 
while we ſee others enriched by uſing it, and ourſelves im- 
13 for want of ſome Improvement in the common 
ethods? The Legiſlature has interfered lately to introduce 
the Uſe of Broad Wheels, partly by Penalties on the other 
Side, and partly by Rewards and Encouragements to thoſe 
who ſhall uſe them. How much is it to be wiſh'd, that the 
ſame Interpoſition could be obtained in Reſpe& to this Prac- 


tice, the Conſequence of which muſt be as much more 221 
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ficial, as the Importance of being enriched is greater than 
that of Travelling at Eaſe. 

As to the Objection of uſing this Improvement in common 
Fields, the ſame holds good againſt any other. We have 
found, of late Years, the Advantage of raiſing what are 
called the Artificial Graſſes, Saintfoin, Lucerne, and the like. 
But this can no more be practiſed in common Fields than the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, becauſe People muſt obſerve the 
ſame Turns of plowing and fallowing with the other Occu- 
piers. All that can be infer'd from this is, that the Interpo- 
ſition of the Legiſlature is indeed wanted for the Encourage- 
ment of Huſbandry. 1 

Having thus laid down the Advantages of the Drill and 
of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, and ſhewn why they ſhould 
always be uſed together, we ſhall proceed firſt-to explain to 
the " hoghy the Inſtruments that are employ'd in this Prac- 
tice, and then to the Manner of uſing them for the ſeveral 
Kinds of Crops. We ſhall firſt convey to the Reader a ge- 
neral Idea of the Drill Box ; and afterwards appropriating it 
to Wheat, the moſt conſiderable Species, we ſhall ſhew it by 
-Deſcription and Figures, as fitted up for Uſe in the Drill 
Plow ; and having thus explained the Manner of ſowing the 
Corn, we ſhall deſcribe the Hoe Plow, by which the great 
Advantage of Horſehoeing is to be given to the Crops properly 
diſpoſed by theſe Inſtruments. 


CHAP. LVIIL Of Drill Boxer. 


N the Drill Hufbandry an Inſtrument is us'd for ſowing, 
| which performs at once the ſeveral Operations of opening 

the Trenches, diſpoſing the Seeds in them, and covering it up 
when there. The finſt Part is performed by a Plow, the ſe- 
cond by the Drill Box, and the third by the Harrow. 

The Plow has its Shares ſo diſpoſed as to cut the Trenches 
of a proper Depth, at regular Diſtances, and in a certain 
Number; the Drill Box diſpoſes the Seeds; and the Harrow 
covers them. "Theſe three Parts compaſe one Inſtrument. 
The Harrow we have occaſionally named already, among the 
other Implements of that Title, and we ſhall treat of it more 
largely, as alſo of the Plow : the preſent Buſineſs is to conſi- 
der the StruQture of the middle Part, the Drill Box, which is 
the material Article. 

The whole Inſtrument conſiſts of the Plow and Harrow, 
the Seed Box and Hopper : of theſe the Seed Box is the great 
onſideration, 
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Conſideration : this receives the Seed from the Hopper, and 
delivers it out regularly into the Trenches. | 

The Mortiſe is a very material Part of this Implement, 
and it differs from a common Mortiſe, in that it is impoſſible, 
from its Shape, to fit it with a Tenon, being narrower a- 
; and ſhorter below: all this will be repreſented in the 

res. a 

1 Multitude of Words might be uſed to deſcribe this, and 
the other Parts of a Drill Box, but the Aſſiſtance of the Plates 
will ſpare them. It is ſufficient if we can convey ſuch an 
Idea of them that the Farmer will be able to underſtand them, 
when we have Occaſion to mention them, and the Workman 
to make them, and to compoſe the whole : more than this 
we ſhall not endeavour. 

This Mortiſe being underſtood, we ſhall conſider its Uſe 
in the Drill Box, and thence the other Parts of that Ma- 
chine. Let us fuppoſe it a Seed Box for 'Turnips, it will a 
ar as repreſented in the Figure under that Name. The 

eader will there ſee the upper and lower Edges, and the 
Manner in which are | an over one another. We 
me the Top of the iſe, and the Bottom with the lower 


e have repreſented, in another Figure, this eſſential 
Part, the Mortiſe cut through and laid open. It is ſhewn as 
cut down by its four Corners. If the oppoſite Sides and 
Ends were all rais'd up, the Mortiſe would be formed. A 
great deal of Care muſt be taken in making this true, for 
upon that the Succeſs of the whole Inſtrument depends. 

We have added after this the Mortiſe of a Wheat Drill, 
in order to ſhew that very eſſential Part the Box, or great 
Hole, which being larger is beſt ſhewn in the Side of that 
Kind. This Perforation is the Section of a Cylinder that 
- paſſes through the Mortiſe. 25 
Wie have repreſented, in another Figure, the Tongue of 
the Seed Box, which, in ſome Degree, reſembles the Tongue 
of the Sound Board of an Organ; but it differs, as is evi- 
dent, in Shape, in Situation, and in the Manner of its being 
fixed to the Mortiſe. The Breadth of this Tongue muſt be 
conformed to the Breadth of the Mortiſe and its Bevel. The 
Length of it muſt be ſuch that it will reach lower than juſt to 
touch the Bottom of the great Hole. | 

If the Tongue have too much Play, the Seed is apt to be 
turned out irregularly. * 

We have next given the Figure of the Steel Spring in a 
Turnip Seed Box, which ſerves both for a Tongue and a 
Spring. 'The 
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The Setting Screw is another very material Part of this 
Inſtrument, we have therefore repreſented this plainly and 
ſeparately. It muſt be of Iron, and it is to paſs through the 
Hole in the fore End of the Mortiſe. 

We have next ſented a Notch of the Spindle, with its 
Ends near it ; are gs have next given the fore End of a 
Wheat Mortiſe, with its Hole through which the Setting 
Screw is ſcrewed, and after this the hinder End. 

Theſe are the principal Parts of this uſeful Implement, 
which the Workman will eafily underſtand; and which we 
have named and figured, becauſe we ſhall naturally ſpeak of 
them in the Courſe of the Work. And having thus firſt re- 

reſented them ſeparate, we have given after them the 
heat Seed Box entire, with all its Parts and Appurtenances : 
it is there repreſented as ſtanding on its Bottom; and the Rea- 
der will eaſily diſtinguiſh its Cover, which ſhould be of Braſs, 
and the Tongue hanging upon its Axis, the End of the Iron 
Screw, and the Notches of the Spindle. This Spindle is kept 
from moving Endways by Wreaths, in the ſame Manner as 

the Axis of a Wheel-barrow. | 
We have next repreſented the Outſide of one half of the 
Braſs Seed Box: and after that one half of 4 Braſs Troup 

Seed Box, lying with its Inſide uppermoſt ; and afterwa 
the whole. And we have there given the Spring Cover and 
the Setting Screw ſeparate: we have afterwards ſhewn the 
Counter Screw and the Braſs Spindle, in which Place we have 

repreſented the Manner of its turning, 

In theſe Figures we have endeavoured to explain to the 
Farmer what is meant by the Seed Box, and its ſeveral Parts, 
as they may be named ſeparately or entire in the ſucceeding 
Chapters. The Workman will alſo have a general Idea from 
them, and if he have been accuſtomed to Things of that 
Kind, will not find it difficult to execute one from theſe Parts 
ſeen diſtinAly, and the View of the whole. But as the 
greateſt Nicety and Delicacy is required in the conſtructing 
thoſe ſeveral Portions, and putting them together, we would 
adviſe the Workman who has never made one, to refer him- 

ſelf to the ſeveral Cautions and Directions given at large 
4+ Mr. Torr, in his Horſehoeing Huſbandry : we write to in- 
| form the Farmer, not the Mechanick, and muſt not treſpaſs 
too far upon the Plan we have laid down to ourſelves in the 
firſt ſetting out of our Work. We cannot, within the. Com- 
paſs of our Intention, expatiate farther on the Structure of 
this Inſtrument, but hope the Figures, which ſave fo 2 
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Mors in the Deſcription, will be ſufficient for the Purpoſes 
to which they were introduced. A 


CHAP. LVIIL Of the Wheat Drill, and Tutnip Drill 


AVING, in the ing Chapter, deſcribed the Na- 
& ture of the Seed Box, in this Method of Huſbandry, 
we ſhall here ſhew its Uſe, and the Manner of connecting it 
with the Plow, Hopper, and Harrow, for the immediate 
Service in the Field: firſt inſtancing their particular Structure 
as 5 to the ſowing of Wheat. | 

We have repreſented this Inſtrument entire in a Figure; 
where the Situation of the Seed Box laſt deſcribed, and of the 
Harrow mentioned in a preceding Chapter, are explained to 
the Eye, and their Uſes evidently ſhewn. 

The Plow repreſented there, is one calculated for drilling 
Wheat in treble Rows. Theſe Rows are placed at ſeven 
Inches Diſtance, and the Harrow which moves on its Beams 
covers the Seed in the ſame Operation. 

The Plank repreſented in the Center of the Figure, ſhould 
be, for this Purpoſe, three Feet and a half long, eight Inches 
and a half broad, and one Inch and a quarter thick ; and its 
upper and under Surfaces muſt be true Planes. The two 
Beams of the Plow are to ſtand directly under the Plank, and 
muſt be held up to it by Screws with Nuts. Theſe are to be 
two Feet four Inches long, two Inches and three quarters 
broad, and two Inches and a Quarter deep. | 

This Plow makes its Channels by Means of three Sheats, 
which have their Shares and Trunks. 'The firſt or foremoſt 
of theſe ſtands under the Middle of the Plank, and to ſhew 
its proper Structure we have added a Figure of it ſeparately. 
It is placed obliquely, and pointing forwards in the Plow, 
that it may be out of the Way of the Funnel. It ſhould be 
an Inch thick on the upper Part, but the reſt of it need be no 
more than the Thickneſs of the Share. We have ſingly re- 

preſented alſo a Share lying Bottom upwards; we have alſo 
repreſented ſeparately one Side of the Trunk, which is a thin 
Plate of Iron, and is very well made out of the Blade of an 
old Scythe : this is to be rivetted on to one Side of the Sheat. 
And after this the Trunk entire, which is formed by this Plate, 

and ſuch another on the oppoſite Side. / 
—— this we have repreſented ſeparately one of the hinder 
The Figure of this cannot be miſtaken, and its Situation 
in the Plow is at one of the Beams, as the other is at the _ | 
| | They 
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' They are both faſtened into the Beams by their Tenons, which 
+ are driven into a Mortiſe made for that and faſtened 
by a Pin fling through the Beam. | 

The Figure will ſhew the Workman how he is to make 
thefe, but it may be proper to caution him not to make the 
Tenons acroſs the Grain of the Wood, but to chuſe for this 
Purpoſe a crooked Piece of Timber. 

Theſe Things being underſtood of the Parts and their 
Structure, we may continue the Conſideration of the Plow 
as repreſented together. The fore Sheat being fixed up at 
equal Diſtance from each End of the Plank, and as near as 
can be to its hinder Edges, the Funnel has Room to ſtand 
with the fore Side of its Hole. to make one Surface with the 
Back of the Sheat : and the hinder Part of the Trunk does 
not reach the Edge of the Plank. The Fore-Standard 
muſt ſtand perpendicular to the Plank acroſs the Tenon of 
the Sheat. f 

This Standard being thus cloſe to the fore Side of the fore 
Hopper, there muſt be ſo much Room between it and the 
Hole of the Funnel, that the Seed may drop from the Seed 
Box into the Middle of this Hole. 

The two hinder Sheats muſt be placed at equal Diſtance 
from the Sides of the Beams, and ſo near to their hinder 
Ends, that there may be Room to make the Funnels in them, 
and their Tenons to come up between their reſpective Fun- 
nels and Standards; theſe Standards alſo muſt be ſet perpen- 
dicular to the Beams. The Beams muſt be placed at ſuch 
Diſtance from one another, that the Shares may be fifteen 
Inches aſunder, from the Inſide of one to the Outſide of the 
other; and the Shares muſt be all parallel to one another, 

and to the Beams. 
This being the Structure of the Drill Plow, the Channel 
or Trench that is made by the Middle, or fore Share or Sheat, 
being at an equal Diſtance from the two hinder Sheats, is 
filled up, and the Seed is covered in it by them ; and the 
Seed in the Trenches made by the two hinder Sheats, is co- 

vered by the Harrow, which is faſtened to the Beams of the 
Plow, and has two Tines placed juſt at a right Diſtance for 
that Purpoſe : of this we need not give a farther Deſcription. 
Its Figure and Situation hehind the Plov repreſent it ſuffi- 
- ciently, and we have had Occaſion to deſcribe it before, 
among the other Kinds of Harrows. | 
The Funnel riſes two Inches at the Edges from the Surface 
of che Plank, and is five Inches ſquare at the Top; and its 

Hole at the Bottom is continued quite through the Plank, 
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into the Trunk that is underneath. This Hole is ſquare. Its 
Opening for Wheat and other Grain, is to be three quarters 
of an Inch; but when Peaſe, Oats, or other large Seeds, it 
may be made an Inch ſquare, and it is to be a little wider at 
the Bottom than the Top. The other Funnels are to be made 
exactly like this. cannot be ſo deep, RIO are 
cut in the very Beams, but their Width at Top is ed by 
adding on each Side a Piece of Wood, fo that they are each an 
Inch and quarter wider than the Breadth of the The 
upper or fore Side of theſe Trenches muſt not riſe ſo ſlanting 
as the others, becauſe that would bring them too near the Te- 


nons of the Sheats. 


Pieces of Wood: theſe are each eleven Inches lon 


- Acroſs the Plank of this Plow, near its Edges, there lie two 
two 
Inches broad, and two thick. They are faſtened by Screws 
and Nuts, and ſtand parallel to the other Beams. Each. of 
theſe have a double Standard or Fork, perpendicular to the 
c is drawn and 
guid | 

Having thus far examined the Nature and Make of the 
Plow itſelf, which could not be ſo well comprehended in a 
Figure, if drawn entire with its H , we have repreſented 
it again in that perfect Condition, fully fitted up, and ready 


for Work. In this and the other Figure ſeen together, all the 


their oppoſite Situation; their Uſe is to guide, draw, and bold 


Parts may be very plainly diſtinguiſhed, 

The fore Standard, which riſes from the Front of the Plank, 
is to be two Feet long. Its Breadth is to be two Inches in the 
narroweſt Part, and it is to be half an Inch thick in the thinneſt, 
and two Inches at its Shoulders above the Plank. We have 
repreſented it ſeparately, and it will be fo ſeen in what Man- 
ner it is pinned through the Plank before the Funnel. It holds 
the fore Hopper from turning upon the Spindle. It is put 
through a Carrier like that of a Door Latch, which is nailed 
on the upper Part of the fore Side of the fore Hopper. In this 
the Standard has Room to play, or move Sideways, that either 
Wheel may riſe up. | 

We have repreſented ſeparately alſo a hinder Standard, 
which being placed perpendicularly in the Beam, is fixed in a 
Mortiſe, and pinn'd into the Beam. It has a Shoulder behind, 
another before, and a third on its Outſide, and theſe ſerve in- 
ſtead of Braces to keep it from moving backwards, forwards, 
or outwards. This is two Feet four Inches long, two Inches 
broad, and an Inch thick. | 

The two hinder Standards are made juſt alike, except for 


up 
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hinder Hoppers, which arg repreſetited in'the 
2 eat, in their 
are to ſtand upright, and in the Mi 
ſuch Diſtance before the Funnels, that 


the Hopper, by its whole Length, 
— the Standards, the Seed may drop i 
of both Funnels. 

The Shafts, or Limbers, 
are to be find down to 
Nuts, and 

Bar, which runs | 
Diſtance from the Plank. Theſe Shafts muſt be fo placed 
that the Path of the Horſe is ſtraight with the Center of the 
Plow, and then it will follow in a direct Line. | 
be Uſe of the Trunks in this Inſtrument is for making the 
Channels narrow. Without Trunks theſe Channels muſt be 
made with Ground Wreſts, which ſpread the Sides of them 
wide; but theſe Trunks make them narrow of whatever 
th. - 
e have repreſented ſeparately one End of a hinder Hopper 
| ages, the middle Part is cut out to give a cloſer Sight 
the Plow oper i 


Hopper, which holds the Braſs 
Seed Box, ſhould be four Inches broad, and full half an Inch 
thick. And at each End it muſt be a quarter of an Inch longer 
than the Seed Box. We have alſo repreſented ſeparately the 
two Sorts of Wreaths, which are ſcrewed upon the Spindle to 
keep it from moving towards either End, as well as to hold 
the Hoppers in their Places, one Kind may be made of Wood, 
—.— muſt be of Braſs, and is greatly preferable in all 
8. | 
hen the Plow is all together, as in the Figure whete it is . 
repreſerited entire, the fore Hopper ſhews itſelf very diſtinctly; 2 
it is ſeen with its Seed Box ſtanding on the fore Funnel : thi I 
is larger than the hinder Hoppers, but there is no more 
_ Quantity of Seed to be put into it, when it is 


| As to the Wheels of this Plow, the Diameter of the fore 
| Mes is to be thirty Inches, and that of the hinder ones twenty- 
Vos. IL M . - 


oP 
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two; and their Spokes are to be made ſtraight, ſo that they are 
not hollowed in the Manner of other Wheels. 


Thus have we repreſented to the Eye this complicated in- 
ſtrument, and explained its Parts by a few plain Words. A 


. 


Volume might be written upon it; but by this the Farmer 
will underftand enough of its Operations, and the Plow-wright 
of its Form. | 
This is the Drill for Wheat, and the little Variations ne- 
ce ſſary to be made in it for other Seeds will eaſily be compre- 
hended. However, we have added the Figure of the Dri 
Plow for 'Turnips, that the general Difference may be ſeen. 
The Funnel, Sheat, Share, and Trunk, which are the eſ- 
ſential Parts for the Work, are the fame as in the Wheat Drill 
already deſcribed, with very little Variation; and the Inſtru- 
ment is — 2 28 it is to ſow but one Row, 
not three at a Time, as is done in Wheat, which made the 
Neceſſity of three Hoppers, and, in a Manner, of a treble 
Apparatus, which is in this Caſe ſingle. | | | 
Ws underſtands the more complicated Kind, will find 
no Difficulty in comprehending every Part of this, the prin- 
cipal Difference of which is, that it = ſingle. The Shafts in 
this are to be light, and the Bar is to be about three Inches 
diſtant from the Plank. The Plank ſhould be two Feet and 
an Inch long, five Inches broad, and an Inch and 
thick; and the two Pair of Standards placed into the Plank, 
with Shoulders above, are to be thirteen Inches high above it. 
'The Beam of the Plow is to be two Feet two Inches and a 
half long, four Inches broad, and two Inches thick. The 
Funnel is to be two Inches deep, and four Inches ſquare at the 
Top. The Harrow follows in its Place, and the Tines are 
made of Wood: and they are to ſtand eight Inches aſunder at 
their Points, and fix Inches and a quarter at their upper Parts, 
juſt under the Harrow Head. The Hopper of the Turnip 
— of 2 5 laced in to the Middle gr | 
we have * is ſeparate, that its Fi may be 
more diſtinctly und — ris 


underſtood, and afterwards the - Carriage in 
the Middle of which it is placed. 
The Circles of the Wheels of this Hopper go five and 
twenty Inches aſunder. £ | 
The double Standards are uſed on a Level, and not other- 
wiſe. We have therefore added another Figure of the Turnip 
Drill Plow, entire and fit for working without them. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. LIX. Of the Hee Plow, 


E are aware that this Deſcription of the Inſtruments 
will ap tedious to ſome, and that it will be ſaid, as 
there are People enough who know how to make them, why 
ſhould their Parts be deſcribed here ? Others have beſtowed 
many Sheets upon them, where we have compriſed what we 
thought needful to be ſaid in a few Pages. But ſomething be- 
ſide the bare Figures we thought neceſſary, becauſe we would 
have every Farmer entertain at leaſt a pry won, or 
their Nature ; and becauſe we otherwiſe ſhould not have 
underſtood in the ſucceeding Chapters, when we come to 
name their Parts, in treating of the of uſing them. 

We have gone through the moſt complicated, and longeſt 
Detail, in the Article of the Drills, the Reader will give us 
his Indulgence while we explain, in very few Words, the Hoe 
Plow, or Horſehoe, which is an Inſtrument much leſs com- 
pounded, and much eaſter underſtood. 

We have given a Figure of the Hoe Plow entire, and the 
Reader who is already acquainted with the Structure of a com- 
-mon Plow, and the Names and Uſes of its ſeveral Parts, will 

be at no Loſs to underſtand this. 

The Beam and Tail are very like thoſe of the common 
Plow. Indeed the Reſemblance is ſo great, that the Beam of 
a common Plow being cut off, and ſcrewed up to the Plank of 
this, with its Shafts tight, make a good Hoe Plow. | 

But to make a Hoe Plow perfectly and properly, it is better 
to ſet about it entire, and for that ſingle Purpoſe. The Share, 
from its Tail to the fore Part of its Socket, ſhould be two Feet 
and one inch long, and from thence to the End of the Point, 
ten Inches and a half: this is the proper Meaſure of its under 
Side. The Length of the Plank ſhould be two Feet ſeven 
Inches and a half; it ſhould be nine Inches broad, and two 
and a half thick. The Shafts are to be ſcrew'd to the Plank, 
in the ſame Manner with the Beam. And the Draw Pin, 
whoſe Nut is ſeen in the Center of the Plank, is to have a 
Crook underneath, to which one of the Links of the ſhort 
Chain of the Whipper is faſtened. The under Surface of the 
Shafts runs on a Level with the Plank, and they are to crook 
- outwards till they come within a Foot of the Chain, theſe 
Shafts muſt be ſtrong and well made. The Notches in the 
Ends of the Whipper, ſerve to faſten the Traces of the Horſes. 
And the ſhorter the Shafts are from the Bar the better, ſo they 


are ſufficient in Length for their Purpo 
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This Plow is a very plain and very excellent Inſtrument. It 
is ſet to or ſhallower, by changing the Links of the 
Chain of the Shafts which lay hold of the Crook. This has 
the ſame Effect in the Hoe Plow, as the changing the Pins to 
different Holes of the Crow Staves in a common Plow. We 
have repreſented ſeparately the Beam, with its Mortiſe and 
Holes; and the Plank which, by its Holes and dotted Lines, 
ſhews the different Manner of placing the Beam. The four 
Holes near the Ends, are for ſcrewing down the Shafts. 
There are uſually nine Holes in the Plank, for changing this 
Situation of the Beam, that the Plow may fallow in a right 
Path. The Holder may alſo make ſome Alteration in the 
going of the Plow by the Handles. 
After thus repreſenting the Inſtrument, we have ſhewn it at 
Work, where the Manner of fixing the Horſes is ſeen. This 
Inſtrument therefore being, in this Manner, explained, we 
ſhall enter upon its Uſe, together with that of the Drills be- 
fore deſcribed ; that is, on the Practice of Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Huſbandry, for the Service of which theſe Inſtruments 
have been invented. 


BOOK V. PART VI. 


The Benefit of Drill and Horſeboeing Huſbandry, ſbetun in three 
| Sorts of Crops. * 


CHAP. LX. Of raiſmg Turnips by the Drill and Horſe- 
boeing Huſbandry, 


S we have now laid down the Theory of the Drill and 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, and deſcribed the Inſtruments 
by which it is to be performed, we ſhall in this, and the two 
ſucceeding Chapters, reduce that Theory to Practice, and ſhew 
the Uſe of the — in the Field. 
We ſhall chuſe for the Inſtances of the ſeveral Methods of 
Hane it, Turnips, Wheat, and Saintfojn: the moſt uſe- 
ul Root, the moſt valuable Corn, and the fineſt of the arti- 
ficial Graſſes. ; 
Each of theſe we ſhall mention ſeparately, and the Reader 
will recolle& that, according to the Courſe laid down in our 
Plan, they are to be treated of generally in a ſucceeding Part 
of our Work, among other Roots, Corn, and Graſſes : they 
are here conſidered only as Inſtances by which to ſhew 4 
| Practice 
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Prafiice of this particular Species of Huſbandry and its Ex- 
ce 


llence. 

Turnips are of ſeveral Kinds, and diſtinguiſhed by different 
Names, according to their Shape and Colour, but the principal 
Sorts that the Farmer has to do with, are the common round 
Turnip, the long, or SurFoLk Turnip, and the yellow 
Turn | ; | 

He dann theſe for the Food of his Cattle; and though it is 
but of late that this Root is got generally into the Field, 
yet the Advantage of cultivating it is fo very great, and ſo 
very well known, that there is no Article in the Farmer's 
Profeſſion better worth his Regard ; and there is nothing in 
which he may have more Benefit from the Drill and Horſe- 


| hoeing Huſbandry. 


they particularly fall in the 


Turnips thrive beſt in a light warm Soil: for this Reaſon 
| ay of this Kind of Huſbandry, 


| becaule it is on ſuch Land it is beſt practiſed. The common 


Method is to allow two Pounds of Seed to an Acre, and to 
ſprinkle it on with the Hand. | ; 

They are ſown at two Seaſons. In Spring to produce Seed 
— ſame Year, and at Midſummer for the Food of Cattle in 

inter. 

Thoſe ſown for Seed are few in Compariſon of the others. 
A Part of the Seed is uſed for ſowing again, and the reſt is 
mixed with Coleſeed to make Qil. 1 

In order to the Midſummer ſowing, the Land is to be plowed 
in Mar, and twyfallowed in Juxx to make it fine; the Seed 
is then to be harrowed in: and thus they are raiſed in the com- 
mon Method, and are ready for the Cattle in the Depth of 
Winter, and the Beginning of Spring. 

In this Way of raiſing ,- {xa they are very liable to be de- 


voured by the Fly, and the Ground is to be often ſown over 


again. - 
When they come up too thick, the Practice is to thin them 
with a Hand Hoe. 2 
This is the whole of the Farmer's Practice in the common 
Way for raiſing of Turnips, but this is ſubject to many In- 
conveniences : we ſhall now ſhew the Method by the Drill and 
Horſehoe, which will be the better underftood, and its Advan- 
tages the plainer ſeen, after this Account of the raiſing them in 
the other Way. 4 
That the Farmer who ſhall try this Method upon Turnips 
may give it fair play, let him firſt fix upon a Field that has a 
pow Soil. The moſt favourable Land of all is ſuch as is 
ght, ſandy, warm, and a little moiſt. On the contrary the 
| M73. | worſt 
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worſt is Chalk; but with good Culture they may be raiſed 
where. If the Soil be ſhallow, neither Turnips, = | 
any other large-rooted Plants, will ſucceed ſo well as when it 
is deeper : and as the Soil nouriſhes Plants in a great Degree, 
according to the Care that is taken to break and divide it ; this 
is another Reaſon why Turnips have a great and particular Ad- 
vantage from this Method, becauſe none ſtirs or breaks the 
Earth ſo thoroughly, or ſo deeply. 2 
For this Reaſori, when a Piece of Ground is intended for 
Turnips, of whatſoever Kind it be, 1 firſt plowed 
up as as poſhble, and then, as thorou as poſſible, 
bs and divided to fit it for their — ary If 
the Soil be in its own Nature light, this will do; but if it be a 
tough and Piece of Land, other Methods are to be uſed 
to reduce it to Fineneſs; for unleſs that be done effeQually, fo 
that it may be kept fine, the Turnip will never arrive in it at 
its due Perfection. | 
Thoſe who would have Tillage anſwer the Place of Ma- 
nures, will recommend nothing more in this Caſe, than the 
thorough breaking and dividing the Land by working ; but we 
do not write to ſerve a Syſtem, but to ſerve the Farmer. 
Therefore although we are, in this Place, recommending the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, Mer the Excellence of it in 
raiſing of Turnips, yet we adviſe the Huſbandman to add, 
in Caf: of this tough Soil, the Benefit of Manures. | 
Let him lay on theſe in their proper Kinds, and in the due 
Quantities, as has been directed at large in the Account of Ma- 
nures in a preceding Part of this Work. When he has, by 
this Means, converted a heavy Soil into a light one by the due 
Uſe of Manures, let him go to work upon it for Turnips with 
the Horſehoeing Tools. | | 
To give an Inſtance of what we mean. Suppoſe a Farmer 
has a Neceſſity of raiſing Turnips, and has nothing but a clayey 
Soil; in this Caſe Turnips will not thrive upon it, becauſe it 
is cold and tough. Let him throw on good River Sand, this 
will make it a Kind of Loam, in which State it will be lighter 
and dryer ; and when he has made this Change in it, let him 
7 to work and p it for his Turni The Horſehoeing 
uſbandry, with the Aſſiſtance of this Manure, will produce 
them in great Perfection. Whereas it would have done it 


N without. 8 

may be other Soils which have a Neceſſity of other 

Kinds of Manures, according to what has been before written 

on theſe Subjects, and in theſe Caſes let the Farmer a& juſt as 

in the preſent. Let him firſt improve his Ground by wo ne- 
cellary 
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ceſſary Manures, and then 228 it for this 
particular Growth. The of his Turnips will make 
ample Amends for all his Trouble and Expence, and ſo he will 
it in every other Kind. ; 
For this particular Article, if bis Land be light, it is fit for 
I. AN if it be not, he muſt endeavour to make it light 
by Manures and Tillage ; and if he have not Convenience of 
ing as much Manure as he could wiſh, he muſt make up 
= Deficiency by ſo much the more 'Tilla | 

The Seaſon of ſowing Turnips for the Winter Service, is 
perly from the End of May, to the Beginning of AuGusrT. 
The warmer the Soil the later they may be ſown ; but in ſuch | 
as want that Advantage, it is beſt to beearly. 

The great Diſadvantage fy boy tone: 4 that 
. they grow ſlowly ; and this, in their _——— deſtruc- 
tive. The Turnip, before it gets its rough Leaves, is the Prey 
to many Inſects; and as it is longer in chalky Soils than in others 
before it gets them, there is. the more Danger. This Plant 
grows much- quicker in the new Method than in the old, 
1 it is one of thoſe that have the moſt Benefits 

it. . 

The ſandy Soils being warm make the Turnips faſt, ſo 
that are ſooner out of this Danger : and the ehoeing 
makes the Earth imbibe and receive the Dews ſo plentifully, 

that there never wants Moiſture to the Roots, ſo that they are 
always in a Condition of growing with Vigour. | 

In the new Method an Qunce of Seed ſows as much Land as 
a Pound in the ordinary Way. In that Way the Turnips riſing 
at Random are, in a great Meaſure, to be cut up, but in this 
all the Seed that is ſawa is for good. 3 


CHAP. LXI. Of the Diſpoſition of a Turnip Crop. 


HE Turnip being a and ſtrong Plant, ſhould 

be ſowed by the Drill Plow in fingle Rows. We have 

ſhewn the Inſtrument which isto perform this ; and Experience 
es that the beſt Diſtance for theſe Rows is fix Feet aſunder. 

ſe large Intervals will appear a great deal of waſte Ground, 

but we have ſhewn already that the Turnips have the Advan- 

tage of it all; and they will evidence it by their Growth much 

better than we can by Words. 

Turnips have been tried in double Rows, but they do not 
| fucceed ſo well, Mr. Tull made the Experiment, but found 
it unſucceſsful. He alſo ſowed them in ſingle Rows, with 
only three Feet Intervals, * that did - not anſwer ſo well. 

2 4 | He 
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He found that a Field ſowed thus, produced a much larger 
Quantity of Turnips, than a neighbouring one of the fame 
Extent, which was fown and hoed in the ufual Way; but its 
Produce was not comparable to that of the ſingle Rows, with 
fix Feet Intervals. When theſe Intervals are well wrought 
by the Horſehoe, and that to a good the Plants grow 
in a ſurpriſing Manner, and never fi Drought ; the 
breaking of the Earth making it ſo fit for the jon of the 
Dewi, that it is always moi | | 
In LancGvtpoc they have on 2.— Feet Intervals be- 
tween their Rows of Vines in their Vineyards, and they break 
the Earth between with a Hoe Plow drawn by Oxen. This 
has led them in that Country, where they very much uſe the 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry at preſent, to make the Intervals of 
the ſame Breadth : but their Turnips, by their own Account, 
* have not come up nearly to the Size and Perfection of thoſe 
raiſed in ENGLAND, with fix Feet Intervals. 

According as the Seafon promiſes to be dry or wet after the 
drilling, the Seeds ſhould be let into the Ground at a greater 
or leſſer Depth. When there follow Showers the Seed will 

| » though but juſt covered with Mould ; but in a dry Sea- 
Jon nothing aſſiſts the Shooting fo much as the Seeds lying at 
ſome Depth, becauſe there it is in the Way of fome Moiſture, 
that Part of the Earth never being ſo burnt up as the Surface. 

A great Advantage of the Drill Method is, that the Seeds 
may be let into the Trenches at different Depths, ſo that 
whateverbe the Seaſon ſome will be ſure to riſe. When the 
Seeds are thus lodged alternately ſhallower and deeper, it is 
always found that if there follow Rains, the ſhallow Seed is 
the firſt that ſhoots ; but if it be dry Weather, that is up firſt 
which lies the deepeſt. . "_ | 

There is a great Advantage in having two Shootings of the 
Turnips in the ſame Field: we have obſerved that no Plant is 

| fo liable to Accidents when young, and by this Means, if one 
Crop ſhould be deſtroyed, there is another ſafe perhaps, with- 
out the Trouble of a freſh ſowing. 

The fame Advantage may alſo be obtained by ſowing a 
Mixture of old and new Seed, for the old is, much longer be- 
fore it comes up than the new. . 

The Farmer who underſtands the Nature of the Inſect tha 
devours the young Turnips, will very well comprehend this 
Advantage ; but to others it will need ſome Explanation. The 

hs: Creature that does the Miſchief is a ſmall Fly. This comes 
in Clouds in innumerable Multitudes, and wherever the Swarm 
Rttle, they eat away down to the Root, and deſtroy the — 
2 | | uce. 
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duce. When they have done this Miſchief they go away, 
and it is perfe& Chance whether they come again, juſt at the 
riſing of the ſecond Crop. ; 

It is only while the Turnip is very that it is liable to 
this Miſchief, and there is no Probability that two Swarms of 
theſe Creatures ſhould come, each juſt at the Time when there 
is the Danger. If they keep away till the rough Leaves come 
the Crop is ſafe ; and this, according to the preſent Method, 
is in a very little Time. The two Seed Leaves which are 
fmooth, thick, and juicy, are the Food of theſe Flies, and 
no other Part. ; 

When the Seaſon is favourable, when all the Seeds have 
ſhot, and no Miſchief has been done by Inſects, the Num- 
ber of Plants will be too great. Precaution has been uſed 
to ſow more than need grow, becauſe it is natural to 
ſuppoſe ſome will be loſt ; but when all riſe they mult be 
thin'd. 


The ſooner this is done the better. The Method is to pull 

the worſt looking Shoots, and moſt where ftand thick- 

; it is idle to let theſe ſtand to exhauft the firſt, ſo 
that the earlier they are deſtroyed the better. 

As to the Quantity to be pulled up, that will be determined 
by the Number · that have ln e Turnips that are left 
ſhould ſtand at about ten Inches Diſtance. They will thus 
look thin while they are young, but they will ſoon ſeem thicker 
by their Growth. 

When the Turnips have got ſome Bigneſs in Leaf, the 
Hoe Plow is to be brought in to plow up the Intervals. They 
may be wrought two and two if the Crop grow well. This 

ves them their Food from the new broken moderately, 

time to time, and it is better than to give them a 

deal at once, and then leave them a great while without 
Refreſhment. 'This alternate plowing of the Intervals is beſt 
for thoſe Plants, of whatever Kind, that are ſowed in ſingle 
Rows. But with all its Convenience and Advantage, it does 
not deſtroy the Weeds ſo well as plowing all in a regular Man- 
ner, and at once. Therefore, when the Weeds are very rank 

that Method is preferable. ; 


CHAP. LXII. Dire&ions for borſeboeing of Turnips. 


1 is a great Advantage to make the Plow come as near the 
Rows as may be, without damaging them: and this may 
be done much cloſer when they are young than afterwards; 
when they are hoe plowed afterwards, and ſome Earth is ne- 

| ceſſarily · 


8 
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— 4 near the Rows unbroken by the Plow, a Man 
ſhould be employed to go and turn that by Hand, with a Hook 
or ſome other Inſtrument. The looſening of the reſt of the 
Ground will make this break fo eaſily, that a good Labourer 
will do a great deal in a Day, and tis a vaſt Advantage to the 
Crop ; this is a much better Method than to bring the Hoe 
Plow near them when large. | 

For many Plants, when drilled in ſingle Rows, the Method 
of working the-Intervals alternately is very right, and where 
the Weeds do not make the other Method neceſlary, it is very 
eligible. Two Plowings in this Manner are only the Expence 
of one, and the Benefit is commonly ſufficient. The Plant 


that has abundant Nouriſhment from one Side, may diſpenſe 


with its being more ſpari g on the other ; and there are other 
Reaſons yet for this Practice. If the Plow, by coming very 
near the „have cut and broke too many of their large 
Roots, tis only on one Side, and thoſe on the other Side will 
take in a ſufficient Supply of Nouriſhment, till new ones are 
there in the Place of others. The Ground being 
, we may, in that Caſe, carry the Plow nearer to the 
Turnips without Danger of looſening them ; and finally, 
when the Crop is large the Plow goes more readily to the 
Supply of firſt one Parcel and then another; if all have leſs 
Nouriſhment at a Time none are long neglected. 

While the Turnips are ſmall, great Care muſt be taken 
that a Furrow is not left open near them, becauſe the Earth 
about them would become too dry ; but when they have three 
Months. Growth, and the Seaſon is advanced to Autumn, 
there is no more Hazard from this Article, becauſe not only 
they are grown ſtronger, but the Earth naturally becomes 
more moiſt. When the Froſts ſet in, the ſame Caution ſhould 
be obſerved, not to leave a Furrow open near them, leſt 
they ſhould, by that Means, be put more in the Power of the 
Weather. SS 

The Seaſon in which they are ſowed will, in ſome Meaſure, 
determine whether the Intervals are to be plowed alternately 
or otherwiſe. If the Turnips have been ſown late this Me- 


thod will do, but if early the Weeds will grow faſt, and the 


other Method of plowing them all in a regular Manner will 
be neceſlary. 

It is ſurpriſing to what a Bigneſs Turnips will grow, by this 
Method of Culture. Seven or eight Pound Weight is not an 
uncommon Thing for a whole Field, one with another ; and 
in very good Land, when the whole Practice has been rightly - 


, eonducted, tis common to ſee them of fifteen Pound Weight 
| or 
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or more ſingly. The Produce of an Acre of Ground thus 

anted with Turnips in ſingle Rows, with fix Feet Intervals, 
is eaſily computed, and it will aſtoniſh any one not uſed to ſee 
the of the Horſehoeing Huſbandry. 

The great Uſe of theſe Field Turnips is to ſupply the 
Cattle with Food in the 
the Graſs gets ſome Stren 


of the Horſchoeing Huſbandry 
the Intervals may be ſown: the Turnips may ſtand as 

are moſt uſeful, and they will get nothing but freſh: A 
vantage from the repeated Tillage of the Ground in the In- 
tervals. 

The very plowing for the Sake of the Turnips, has kept 
the Intervals in excellent Order, and they may be ſown in the 
Middle with Corn in treble Rows, at the Diſtance of ſeven 
Inches, Row from Row; in which Caſe there will be ſuf. 
ciently broad Intervals between them, which, when the Tur- 
nips are all taken up, will be ready for plowing for the Nou- 
riſhment of the Corn. 

Cows are very fond of 'Turnips, and they encreaſe their 
Milk. Sheep alſo eat them very greedily, and they are a 
wholeſome Nouriſhment for them : but Sheep ſhould have 
them while young, elſe they do not ſo well take to them. 

Handhoeing of Turnips, which is all that can be done ac- 
cording to the common Pragtice, is but a very poor Method at 
beſt, and it is generally ſo ſlighted over, that the Farmer is ex- 
treamly cheated. The Hoers, inſtead of breaking all the 
Ground, tear up the Surface of one half, and draw it over 
the othe;, covering the Weeds with it, inſtead of hoeing 
them up: ſo that inſtead of being deſtroyed, they are only 
made to grow the ſtronger. | 
Drilling upon the Level was the firſt Practice with Tur- 
- Nips, but it is a very bad Way. When they are drilled on 
Ridges the Hoe Plow may come near the Ridges, and go deep 
without Miſchief, but in the other Way the y Turnips 
are often buried by the Earth falling over on the left Side of 
the Plow. Turnips planted on Ridges, at fix Feet Intervals, 
have been found to yield double the Quantity with thoſe plant- 
Aon the Level, with three Feet Intervals: And when every 

other Article is the ſame, the Produce is found, by * 
| ryals, 
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Tryals, to be much greater from the ſix Feet Interval, than 
the three Feet. 

The beſt Method of ſowing by the Drill, is to let half the 
Seed fall into the Bottom of the Trench, which is to be four 
Inches deep; and the _ ow _ hs about half an Inch 
Depth the Earth that allen in upon the other : 
and if dalf Wu and half old Seed be mix'd, as before hinted, 
and the drilling performed in this Manner, there will be no 
leſs than four different Shootings one after another; ſo that 
there will be four Chances inſtead of one, of their eſcaping 
the Miſchief of Inſects. It is lucky for the Farmer, that as 
Turnips are liable to this Accident, the Seed is ſo ſuited to the 

of preventing it. For Turnip Seed will bear to be 
buried very deep, and come up well; and by this Method of 
mixing the Seed, and ſowing at two Depths, there will be 
new Quantities riſing for a Fortnight together. ; 

If all theſe Aae ſufficient, the young 
Turnips may be hoe plowed when they are in the greateſt 
Danger, which will bury a great Part of the Inſects; or at 
the worſt another Row may be drilled in, without doing any 
ing more to the Land. | 
the Land has been well , and made very 
fine, the Roller may be uſed with a great deal of Succeſs, up- 
on a Turnip Field fown by the Drill. We have mentioned 

„ in our Account of that Inſtrument, the great Advan- 
tage the Farmer has from it in the deſtroying Inſects; and 
there is no Kind that it more perfectly kills than theſe 
little Flies and their Brood, which prey upon the Turnips. 

The Farmer often has Recourſe to his Roller in the com- 
mon Way of Huſbandry, when he ſees there is Danger from 
the Fly; but in deſtroying the Inſect he ſpoils his Crop: for it 
makes the Ground ſo hard, that the Turnips, which require 
a looſe light Soil, cannot thrive in it : But in the Drill Way 
there is no Danger. The Ground may be rolled for the De- 
ſtruction of the Inſects, and the Hoe Plow will ſufficiently 
break it up, and looſen it again. The right Method is 
to poll the Land acroſs the Ridges, after it is drilled. The 
Turnips may be after this thinn'd at a ſmall Expence, by Hand 
Hoes ; and the Hoe Plow will then work- wet or dry, and 
if they have been ſtopped a little in their Growth by 


the rolling, they will preſently revive and recover after this 
PraQtice. 


CHAP. 


4 
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CHAP. LXIIL Of the Duantity of Seed, and Advan- 


tage of the Crop. 


N general three Ounces of Seed, or between three and 
four, is the right Quantity for an Acre of Ground, ſome- 

times two Ounces will do: and in the uſual Way, ab 

though we have mentioned two Pound, many uſe three or 

four. Vs 

The Farmer may leave the Ridges, when the Turnips are 
drill'd in ſingle Rows, with ſix Feet Intervals, higher than he 
can for double rowed Crops; becauſe there will be more 
Earth in the Intervals. 

When the Turnips are planted in fix Feet Rows, Wheat 
may be drilled between them; and in the fame Manner Tur- 
nips may be drilled in between Rows of Barley, and Rows of 
Oats very ſucceſsfully. In theſe Caſes, the poorer the Land 
is, the wider ſhould be the Interval. 

When Wheat is ſown between Rows of Turnips the Me- 
thod is this. At MicHAtLMAs, when the Turnips are full 
grown, a Ridge is to be plowed up in the Middle of 

terval, and the Wheat drilled on it: and then the Tur- 

: - bg to be pulled up towards Spring, and carried to the 
ttle. | 

In the thinning of the Turnips Regard muſt be had to their 
Appearance, and thoſe well growing ones which the Farmers 
call Maſter Turnips, muft be left two together, if hap- 
pen to ſtand ſo, leaving the greater Space on each Side of 
them. But if three grow together the middle one ſhould be 

up. | | 

| When Turnips have been ſown late, the alternate Hoeing 
deſcribed before, will ſometimes do; but for ſuch as have been 
ſown early it wilt be neceſſary to hoe them again. The beſt 
Inftrument for breaking the Earth left about the Edges of the 
Rows by the Hoe Plow, is what they call in ſome Places, the 
Prong Hoe ; this has commonly two, ſometimes three 'Teeth, 
and that with three is beſt: but this Inſtrument muſt not be 
uſed till the Turnips are of ſome Growth. | 

When the Intervals are hoed alternately, the Plow may 
go deeper and nearer the Row, becauſe it is ſupported on the 
other Side, but this is only to be done when the Plants are 
ſmall: at that Time it is very beneficial, but afterwards 
it would be dangerous. At the laſt Hoeing it is a good 


Method to leave a broad deep Trench in the Middle of each 
| Interval. | 
The 
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The Crop of Turnips has a vaſt Advantage when raiſed 
this Way, over thoſe by the common Method of ſowing, in 
that they are better able to bear a dry Seaſon. The Hand Hoe 
does not go deep enough to do any Service againſt this Acci- 
dent, which ſpoils many a promiſing Crop: but the Horſehoe 
1 il to ſuch a Depth, as ſaid before, that it always 

W 

e have adviſed the Farmer before, to the Uſe of Ma- 
nures for his Land intended for Turnips; and even Dung is 
allowed to be uſed for this Crop, by Mr. Tur. its great 
Enemy, becauſe he acknowledges that Dung and Tillage to- 
gether, will divide and break the Land in leſs Time than Til- 
lage alone; and this is a very neceſſary Article in the Con- 
ſideration of Turnips, becauſe they have ſo ſhort a Time to 


The ſame Miſtake may naturally happen in judging of 
'Turnips ſown in ſingle Ridges, with theſe large Spaces, as 
we fee People run into about Corn drilPd the ſame Way; that 
is, they may ſuppoſe fewer ſtand upon an equal Space of 
Ground; but here it is eaſy to confute the Suſpicion by count- 
ing. The beſt Judges of Turnips — hives to a ſquare 
Perch when they have been ſown in the common Way, but 
when they are drilled with Intervals of fix Feet, there ma 
be five and forty left upon every Perch of Ground, and 
will be much larger than thoſe of which there are but thirty 
in the common Way. This has been proved by Trials, and 
is a Fact againſt which there can be no arguing, ſixty may be 
left in a Perch, and they will thrive very well ; and allowing 
theſe only at five Pounds apiece, they will make a Crop of a- 
bove eighty Quarters to an Acre. 

When Turnips are drilled late, and it is upon a poor 
Ground, they will not be able to grow very large, and there- 
fore the greater Number is to be left. For the ſame Advan- 
tages that would, in more Time, make a ſmaller Number 
grow big, will ſupport a greater Quantity of ſmall ones, and 

ir Number will make Amends for the Want of Size in 


CHAP. LXIV. Of raiſing Wheat by the Drill and 
| .: . Horſeboeing Huſbandry. | 


A*® Turnips are beſt raiſed in ſingle Rows, becauſe of the 
Largeneſs of their Roots, Wheat is found to ſucceed 
beſt in treble Rows, with ſufficient Intervals between one 


Set of Rows and another. We have ſeen the Advantage this 
Method 
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Method of Tillage has, in Reſpe& of Turnips, over the 
common Practice, but its Benefit with Regard to Wheat is 


any Plant is to remain in the Earth, the more 


The longer 
Nouriſhment it, will require, and Wheat is three Times as 
in the Ground as Spring Corn ; being fown in the pre- 
ceding Autumn. 
The Farmer knows that it will want a great deal of Nou- 
riſhment in this long Growth ; and therefore he dungs his 
Land to give it; and never ſows Wheat but on Land thus 
pared, and well tilled beſide. He thos gives it a great 
Fund of Nouriſhment, but it is all laid in at once; now it 
would certainly be better to afford it this Supply at Times, 
as it continued growing. This repeated Aſſiſtance cannot be 
given it in the common Method, but it may in the Horfehoe- 
ing Huſbandry ; and it is therefore plain this Practice is par- 
ticularly well ſuited to that Kind of Corn. Reaſon confirms 
this, and it is ſupported by Experience, for Crops of Wheat 
upon the ſame Ground are much larger when raiſed by this 
Method, than by any other. 

The Earth is prepared for Wheat in Autumn, but it is in 
Spring it wants moſt Nouriſhment, for then it begins to 
ſhoot; but by that Time the Ground has got almoſt into its 
original Condition again. 

hen the Farmer is preparing his Land for Wheat in the 
Horſehoeing Method, let him take Care of all Things to 
free it from Graſs. Other Weeds may be deſtroyed by the 
Methods uſed in that Practice, but this very difficultly. O- 
ther Weeds may be got out when among the Rows; but 
Graſs cannot, and it is ſo pernicious that one Bunch of it will 
ſpoil a Yard of the Crop. Reg 
The Ridges for the drilling of Wheat ſhould be made ſtraight 
and equal; the Plowman who underſtands his Buſineſs, knows 
how, by-ſetting up a Mark, to carry on the Line quite ſtraight : 
and to make theſe Ridges even, he needs only mark out ſe- 
veral of them, before he begins. But if the Piece be of ſuch 
a crooked Form that the Ridges cannot be plowed ſtraight the 
firſt Time, it may be proper to drill it upon a Level, and all 
the Ridges for the next Crop may eaſily be made equal. 

Six Feet Ridges, being in Number eleven on the Breadth 
of an Acre, they ſhould be made lengthways of the Field, 
unleſs there be ſome Reaſon to the contrary : as if it be a Hill 
any thing ſteep. In this Caſe they muſt go up and down, 
whether that carry them lengthwiſe or breadthwiſe of the 


Piece : 
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Piece: for if the Ridges ſhould go acroſs ſuch a Hill, they 
_ could not be well Horſehoed. i | 
As to the Height of the Ridges, the various Nature of the 
Ground makes a 
ceeds beſt when it is dry, a Foot may be given for a general 
Height as a Medium. When they are narrow with this 


Height, and have a deep Furrow on each Side, the Water 


that Rains'throw upon them, ſufficiently moiſtens the Ground 
for their Service, and runs 1 them. 

The deeper the Soil is, the higher the Ri 
veniently made, and the wetter the Land is, the higher 
ought tobe. In ſhallow Soils the Ridges cannot be made 
high, becauſe there would be a Deficiency of Mould in the 

Intervals. Buthowever high the Ridges are made, the Tops 

of them muſt not be ſo narrow and ſharp for drilling of 
Wheat, as are for Turnips, becauſe the Wheat is to 
ſtand in a treble Row, whereas the Turnips do beſt in ſingle 
Rows. And a ſingle Row taking up leſs of the Breadth, 
may have more of the -Ridges Depth, becauſe it leaves the 
Interval wider. - 
Ass there is this Difference in the ſowing of Wheat by the 
Drill Way, ſo there is to be a great deal in the reaping, for 
the Stalks are to be cut off cloſe to the Ground. This could 
not be done in the common Method, but it may very well 
—— becauſe all the Plants riſe regularly in the Rows to- 
gether. 

When this is done, and the Crop is carried off, if the 
Trench, in the · Middle of each wide Interval, have been left 
as deep as it ought by the laſt hoeing, as ſoon as may be, the 
Farmer ſhould take a common Plow to the Ground, and go 
as near the Stubble as he can; and turn two large Furrows 
mto the Middle of the Intervals. This will make a Ridge 
over the Place where the Trench was. 

If the Trench have not been left ſo deep as it ſhould be, 
then he is to go firſt in the Middle of it with one Furrow; 
which, with two more taken from the Ridges, will be three 
Furrows in each Interval. This plowing is to be continued 
as long as. the dry Weather laſts, and then the Plowman 1s 
to finiſh, by turning the Partitions on which the laſt Wheat 
grew, up to the new Ridges. This is uſually done at two great 

furrows: and theſe laſt Furrows, which compleat the 
Ridges, may be plowed in wet Weather. 
Sometimes more Furrows will be required to make a fix 


Feet Ridge very high. Thus when the Middle of the In- 


tervals 


great Difference, but as Wheat always ſuc- 


ges may be con- 
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ter vals are very wide and deep, there will require ſix Furrows 
to the whole Ridge, and they muſt not be ſmall ones. The 
Seaſon alſo, in this Caſe, makes a Difference, for when the 
fine Mould is very dry, a great deal of it will run to the left 
Hand before the Plow, and more will run back again to the 
left, after the Plow is gone paſt. 

When ſuch Ridges have been made for Wheat, and the Sea- 
ſon continues too long dry for planting it, and the Stubble not 
thrown up, let the Farmer then plow one deep Furrow on the 
Middle of each Ridge, and then plow the e Ridge at four 
Furrows more. This will raiſe it very high. This Practice ſtirs 
all the Earth of the Ridges, and is done at five Furrows. 

This is a very important Article of the Farmer's Concern 
in the Drill Huſbandry, but he may be guided in it with great 
Safety by a few general Rules. Furrows neceſſary for 
raiſing of Ridges muſt be more or fewer in Regard to the 

of them. The Plowman, as well as his own Rea- 
fon, will inform him that ſix ſmall Furrows may be leſs than 
four large ones. RAS 

*Tis beſt not to plow, the Stubble up to the Ridges, till juſt 
before owl eſpecially in the early plowing, becauſe 
that will hinder the replowing of the firſt Furrows, which, 
if the Seaſon continues dry, may be neceſſary. This may 
be done by opening one Furrow in the Middle, or by opening 
two, and afterwards the Ridges are to be rais'd up again. 
When thay are become moiſt enough at Top, the old Parti- 
tions being plowed up to them, they are to be harrowed once 
lengthwiſe, and then drilled. . 
old Partitions muſt be plowed up to the new Ridges, 
to ſupport their other Earth from falling down with the har- 
rowing and drilling, which would elſe make them level. 

The Ridges in this Way of managing Lands, greatly ex- 
cel common Ridges of the ſame Height, becauſe, being 
made upon the open Trenches, they conſiſt of new tilled 
Mould from Top to Bottom ; whereas the others, though as 
* the Mould at the Tops, have little of it tilled at the 

piowing. | | | | 

All other Sorts of Grain ſucceed beſt when they are ſown 
ata Time when the Ground is ſo dry, that it can be broke 

into moſt Parts by the Plow, but Wheat is an Exception. 
The Reaſon is, that Wheat is to ſtand the Severity of a Win- 

der, and in order to this the Ground muſt fall cloſer upon it, 
and it does ſo when ſomewhat wet at the Time of the 


As a general Rule we may tell the Farmer, that in this 
Vor. IL N Method 
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Method of Huſbapdry, eſpecially, it is beſt toplow. the Ground 


When it is dry 3 and. then let, it lie till it become moiſt, If 
this does not happen 2 ſeveral Weeks, he wr 
ſtood, as. 


for ſuch an Opportunity. But in ſpeaking of this 
and; Mpiſturg of. the Ground, we are to be. underſtood 


fly like Duſt for. the plowing; nor ſhquld. it be as wet as Pap 
for drilling; but in a moderate Way og each Side. 

Mheat. is a very, particular Kind of. Grain. It is too tender 
te be ſown in a dry Time, as Rye may be. It requires the 
Furth. to lie firmly about it in Winter, to 1 its Roots; 
and it requires it ſhqpld be tender in Spring tor their Paſſage. 
This is ſeen hy Experience; and there is no Way, to give it 
theſe Advantages, like ſowing it by the Drill, in Earth that 
has been well broken, by the Plow, and is, become a, little. 
moiſt.: and-afterwards breaking, the Earth all about the Rows, 
in Spring by Horſehoeing. ; ; 

After Rain, when. the Ground: is, of à right, Degree of 
Moiſture for drilling of Wheat, let it be harrowed with, two 
light Harrows drawn by a Horſe, going in a,Furraw, betwixt 
two Ridges, This will he ſufficient in moſt, Caſes, the Fur- 
row. being juſt broken tp level or ſmooth it for the Drill. 

If, the Ground whereon the next Crop is to, ſtand, be 

lowed dry, the Farmer may drill at any, Time during the, 
Beben, for ſowing the Kind of Wheat he uſes in the common 
Method, but it is better to drill a little earlier. than the Far- 
mers ſow in the common Way, than later. The Seaſon for 
ſowing by the Drill, in general Terms, may be ſaid; to laſt. 
from Harveſt to the Beginning of. NoOvEMRER. 

When Wheat is drilled early, leſs Seed is required than 
when late, for leſs of it will die in the Winter, The Far- 
mer is alſo. to conſider the Nature of his Land, in propor- 
tioning the Quantity of Seed. More of the Plants will die 
in Winter, on poor, than on rich Ground, and he muſt there - 
fore allow more Seed to poor Land, than he does to rich, to 
provide againſt; this expected Accident. 

When the Farmer has a rich Piece of Land, and- drills it 
eatly, he is to uſe leſs Seed.than. on any other Occaſion, be- 
cauſe every Grain, in a Manner, will come up, and very few. 
of the Plants will die: and in this Way of Huſbandry, a feu 
Plants thriving well, will ſend aut a Multitude of Stalks, and 
bear an Abundance of Ears; ſo that the Number of Seeds 
ſown, is not the great Conſideration, Let the Farmer alſo. 
regard, as we have before obſerved, the Size of the Seed 
Wheat: for its Number, not the Bulk, is ta determine, his 
Quantity. 


meaning in Moderation; the Land need not be ſo dag to 
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Quantity. The ſmalleſt Grain of Seed Wheat, will 
.. 4 Stalk, Ear, and Corn, as the bi __ 
On rich Land fown by the Drill, four Gallons of 
middle fized Seed Wheat, is ſufficient for an Acre. But in 
. — mx Gallons in the common i 2 the beſt 
ntity. A great deal depends upon this ſuiti Quan- 
tity of i the Land and the Seaſon, for if the Corn be 
drilled too thick, it will be in of falling, and if too 
thin, it will be ſubjeX more than otherwiſe to Blights. We 
mention the Danger either Way, that the Farmer may be 
upon his Guard, and we have given him all the neceſſary 
Rules for conducting this important Matter ; a little too much, 
or 4 ſmall Matter too little, of the Seed is not ſo very miſ- 
chievous, but we have ſhewn him what ha 
much wrong either Way ;. and he is to take Care accordingly. 
As to the Depth of drilling the Wheat, it may be done 
from half an Inch to three Inches; but when it is planted too 
deep it is in Danger of being eaten off by the Worms in Win- 
ter; this it eſcapes if ſhallow, becauſe they do not lie near 
the Surface in the ſevere Weather. 

Juſt when the Wheat begins to peep above the Ground, let- 
the Farmer beware of the Rooks. They will perceive it 
ſhooting before he ſees it, and that is the Time they attack it. 
Let him keep them off the Field for about ten Days at this 
Period, and all will be ſafe ; the Corn will then be exhauſted 
of its Flour, and they will not ſeek it. j | 
The later Wheat is drilled the more it is in danger of the 
Rooks, for if it be done ſoon after Harveſt, while there lies a 
good deal of looſe Corn about the Ground, they will not 

trouble themſelves about that which is buried. 


CHAP. LXV. Of the Number of Rows for Wheat. 
W E have ſhewn the Method of plowing and preparing 
the Ground for the drill and horſehoeing Huſbandry, 
and the Quantities of Seed Corn neceſſary under the dif- 
terent Circumſtances for ſowing it. We now come to a- 
very material, and very important Conſideration ; whigh is, 
the — of Rows that are to be allowed to the In- 
tervals. 
We have obſerved already, thai the drill may be made to 
in ſingle, double, treble, or other more numerous Rows 
according to the Farmer's Pleaſure. We have ſhewn that in 
Turnips the ſingle Row is preferable; but in reſpe& to Wheat, 
iat Point is not ſo well determined. 
| N 2 Experiments 


when it is 
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Experiments have been made of various Manners ; and it 

id from the Refult of them we are to determine. Some have 
fown Wheat in 4 ſingle Row, and left the full Interval for 
Horſehoeing between; others have drilled it in Multitudes of 
Rows, with few or no Intervals of any Space between them ; 
but theſe are the Extremes, and are equally wrong. In the 
Make of the Drill Plow for Wheat we have contrived for 
the Sowing it in three Rows, which is a very good Method ; 
but ſome prefer to this the Method of only two Rows; and 
they have in many Circumſtances a great deal to advance in 
their Favour. | 4 

Of this: the Farmer may be ſure, that one of theſe two laſt 
Methods he is to prefer; whether it fhall be that by the 
double, or by the treble Row, he muſt determine from the 
Nature of his Ground. If he drill in treble Rows, the 

Partitions muſt be feven Inches; if in double, they ſhould 
be ten. 

Where there is only a double Row, the Weeds are eaſier 
deſtroyed between ; but then in the treble Rows there ariſe 
fewer of them. It muſt be allowed, that in the treble Rows 
Weeds are not fo eaſily rooted up, without damaging the 

Corn; in the double Row there is leſs Hazard: therefore 
the Farmer will ſee, that if his Ground be very liable to 
Weeds, all other Conſiderations being equal, it will be beſt 
to ſow it in double Rows; if it be naturally pretty free from 
them, it will be beſt in treble Rows. This is what we mean 
by adviſing him to conduct himſelf according to the particular 
Circumſtances of his own Farm; and this in all Articles is 
very material. | | | f 

In Favour of the double Row way, it is farther to be ob- 
ſerved, that the Hand Hoe cannot work nearly ſo efficaci- 

ouſly in two ſeven Inch Partitions as in one of ten Inches: 
and the Quantity of Earth to be wrought by the Horſe Hoe, 
is more when there is only a double, than when there is a 
treble Row. - 

A leſs Depth of Mould on the Ridge will do for the double 
than for the treble Row; and this will ſerve as a Direction in 
reſpect of the Farmer's particular Circumſtances. 

Six Feet Ridges are abſolutely neceſſary to the treble Rows, 
but not to the double, becauſe the Partition between the two 
Rows can be very well clear'd, and well wrought, by the 
Hand Hoe; and the Earth of the Interval is wrought with 
much more Eaſe and Convenience : and let the Farmer ob- 
ſerve farther, that in deep and rich Land theſe Intervals be- 
IM | | | tween 


6 1 
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ween double Rows may be much narrower than they W ͥ. 


* 


made with Prudence in poor Lands, eſpecially when planted 
in the treble Rows. The wideſt Intervals of all are required 
for treble Rows of Wheat in poor Land; in other Reipe&s 
the Farmer is to conſider, the richer and deeper the Soil, the 
leſs will do between the Rows; and let him take in the AJ- 
ſiſtance of Manure, to make it more rich, and then it will. 
do in till lefs Quantity. He will find it beſt not to 
the new Methed againſt the old, but to join them for his 
Convenience. | 
The Management of the Hoe Plow is a very great Arti- 
cle; and the Farmer mnſt take Care he employs an expert 
Plowman. The Intervals ſhonld never be too wide to be 
horſehoed at two Furrows, without leaving — Part nnplowed 
in the middle of. them ; and the Farmer will find, that b 
making the Plank of this Plow ſhort, and the Shafts 
ſo far as each will bear, he will be able to hoe with it in nar- 
rower Intervals than he may at firſt imagine, without da- 
ing the Wheat. us IP 
hen the double Row is uſed, there may be fourteen _ 
Ridges in an Acre; there will then be only one Partition on 
— 4 8 is between the two Rows; and its Breadth is ten 
This Method brings the new Huſbandry nearer to the 
old: And as we ſhall adviſe the Farmer, in all reſpects, to 
come as near as he can toward uniting them, we ſhall adviſe 
him to harrow the Land, after Drilling, with the common 
Hatrow ; it will cover any of the Seeds that may chance to 
have been left bare by the drill Harrow, and encreaſe the 
Growth. 8 3 
The hand hoeing between theſe double Rows is very eaſy ; 
but let the Farmer ſee that it is done properly, and act aloe 
over: In the doing of this, the Earth muſt never be turned 
toward the Wheat; for it may cruſh the Wheat while it is ſo 
young and tender (as at this Operation) and the Partition 
would never be hoed clean. 

The Hoes for this uſe ſhould have the Edge ſeven Inches 
long, and be four Inches deep from the Handle; they muſt 
be thin, and well ſteel'd; and this Work, at a moderate Price 
of Labour, may be done at about eighteen Pence an Acre, 
the working People finding their own Tools. | 

For the Wheat that is drilled in three Rows, four Inch 

are more convenient. 7 25 

In low Ridges, when there are three Rows, the middle one 
u poor ; in high Ridges it is as good as the others; but the 
83 | Queſtion 
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Queſtion remains, whether it is not rich at their 
as much is loſt in them as is gained in that. Mr. 
Tort bimfelf became of this Opinion, and at 
laſt his Method from the treble Row to the double. Whether 
or not he was in the Right, we would have the Farmer find 
not by reaſoning and arguing, but by Trials on different 
Kinds of Land. 
Peaſe may be drilled by the ſame Drill as the Wheat, when 
it is made for the double Row, only the Spiadle ſhould be 
changed for one that has the Notches a little bigger. "This 
two Row Method for Peaſe is preferable to any other, be- 
cauſe the Earth may be thrown ſo far upon the Peaſe in 
the ſecond Horſehoeing, that the two Rows become one, 
which is very convenient. If Barley be drilled, the three 
Row Method is preferable to the two; but this is not proper 
to be followed = Crop of Wheat, without a Fallow. 
There is the ſame Objection againſt Oats alſo, becauſe ſome 
of their ſcattered Seeds will live out the Winter, Riſe among 
the Wheat, and hurt the Sale. 


CHAP. LXVI. Of the Manner of Herſebocing of Wheat. 


E have left the Point between the double and treble 
FY Rows undetermined, becauſe each Way ſucceeds very 
well, and ſome being of one Opinion, ſome of the other, a+ 
mong thoſe who have tried, there ſhould be more Experience 
to determine which is in general the beſt ; but which ever 

Way be preferred in that Reſpe&, the Practice of Horſe- 
hoeing is the ſame, altho? that of Handhoeing differs. 

The firſt Horſehoeing is to be performed by turning a 
Furrow from the Row; and when the Weather is wetter 
when this is gorrormes, the Plow may go nearer the Row, 
without Miſchief, and when dryer, it muſt be carried ſome- 
what more diſtant. | 
As to the time of doing this, it is beſt when the Wheat 
has got three or four Blades; but it ſhould never be done till 
it have more than one Blade. If the Crop have been drilled 
early, it muſt be done before, or in the Beginning of Winter, 
according to the Condition of the Blade; but when it has 
been drilled very late, it need not have the firſt hoeing till 

Spring. In this firſt hoeing let the Farmer have a ſtrict Eye 
upon thoſe he employs, for a great deal depends upon it. Let 
him ſee that they go as near the Rows as they can do, without 
damaging the Corn, and as deep as they can, without going 
below the good Soil. 


- 


If 
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; n Ground afterwards, he finds that 

the Firſt Fiirrow whs tot 'hefir enough the Rows, nor deep 
et Hith order a ſecond Firrow t6 be plowed at the 
Bottöm of the former; and if this cannot be conveniently 
dotie ſooh after the Firſt x, tet it be done before the Ridge 
is turned back in the Spring. Arid let the Farmer remember 
always to have the Furfows turned up, to make Ridges in the 
onde of Intervals, during Winter. 

Let bim not be afraid of expoſing Nis Rows of Corn to 
the Froſts, by hoeing off the Earth from them in the Begin- 
ning of Winter; for it is found by Experience, and there is 
no ing againſt that, that when the Hoe has gone neareſt, 
the Plants thrive beſt. _ * 
te Row in this cafe ſtands, as it were, upon the Brink 
of à perpendicular Ditch, and the Water therefore runs off 
from it; and we know dry Earth is not affected by Froſt like 
ſuch as is wet. The Plants are thus preſerved _ Win- 
ter, and in Spring the Ridge from the middle of the Interval 


is thrown * em, which is full of new Nouriſhment, 
Mt this 


. having lain a 

ther unexhauſted. | 
As ſoon as the Froſts are paſt, and the Weather will allow 

it, let the Intervals have their ſecond turning : this is called 


Time in the manner of a Fallow, altoge- 


ring hoeing. The Ridge from the Middle of the In- 


8 

— is then to be thrown, as before obſerved, to the Rows 
on each Side, by two Furrows, as near as can be done, without 
covering the Wheat. | | 

After this Spring hoeing, the Farmer is to be guided in 
what he does by the Circumſtances and Nature of the Land, 
and by the Weather. The great Cautions he is to have, are 
never to let Weeds grow to any Height in the Intervals; and 
never to let any unmoved Earth lie in the Middle of the In- 
tervals long enough to grow hard. 5 

By theſe two Meaſures, he will be guided in his Work 
during the Summer; arid theſe are to direct how man 
Hoeings the Intervals are to have, better than any gene 
Rule; oy let him obſerve, that he muſt never — deep 

heat the Rows in Summer, when the Plants are grown large 


but, at the ſame time, let him take Care to plow as deep in 
the Middle of the Intervals as the Soil will allow ; and let him 
turn the Earth towards the Wheat, eſpecially at the laſt. 


hoeing, ſo as to leave a deep and wide Trench in the Middle 
of each Interval. | | 
This is the Method of raiſing Wheat by the Drill and 
Horſehdeing Hufbandry. ns the Method by two - by 
4 three 


2 
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\ three Rows be the beſt, muſt be determined by more Tryale 
on Lands of different Kinds and Natures ; but whichever of 
theſe be taken, the Advantage of the ing ſhews itſelf 
in an 23 re The wy is vaſtly greater than 

other Way; it is increal augmenting the Num- 
. Stalks of Ears and of Grains. 
The Staiks, inſtead of two or three, are thirty or forty 
from each Grain; and whereas a great Part of the Stalks in 
the common Huſbandry do not come to ear ; and of thoſe that 
do, a great many have Ears very ill fill'd, in this Method, 
with the Advantage of Horſehoeing, all the Stalks come to 
ear, and every Ear is full of good Grain. | 
There is no way of producing a large and full Grain in the 
Ear like late Horſehoeing. It this be done juſt when the 
Wheat is gone out of Bloſſom, the whole Stock of Nouriſh- 
ment that it conveys is carried up directly to the Grain, and 
the Crop will be doubled by this Me 
It is by theſe Means that the Horſehoeing Huſbandry pro- 
'duces a greater Crop than the common, from a tenth Part of 
the Plants; for it increaſes the Number of Stalks ; it carries 
them all up into Eat; it makes the Ear large; and the Grain 
plump, and full of Flour. This it will always be, found 
upon Examination to effect; and the Conſequence is here 
very plaiy. Fourſcore Ears have been counted upon one 
Plant ; and there have been numbered a hundred Grains in 
one Ear. If the Wheat Plant be capable of this vaſt Increaſe 
and Product, there is an ample Field for the Improvements 
that may be made by any Method of Huſbandry, which ſhall 
better than the others promote its Growth, | 


CHAP. LXVIL Of the immediate Benefit of the broad 
Intervall. 


* 


E have obſerved that the Generality of Farmers are 
averſe to the broad Intervals neceſſary to be left for the 
Horſehoeing, and the Prejudice is very natural : it ſeems 
leaving ſo much of their Land unoccupied. We have before 
ſhewn that this is a Miſtake; but it is here that we may moſt 
abundantly prove it, arguing from Experience. 5 

We ſee a Plant of Wheat is capable of a vaſt Encreaſe; 
and if we aſk how it is to be promoted in that Augmentation, 
the Anſwer is very plain, for it can only be by giving it more 
Nouriſhment. There are two Ways of doing this, the one 
.* the Earth richer, and the other by allowing more 
paſs of it for the Roots to run in. The firſt * is 

p 5 ne 


Way, and without the Expence of Dung, or the Loſs of 
Time in fallowing. A HR: there is no 


mers in every Part of the 
Soil, will give it a fair Trial, 
If it be ſuppoſed that the Roots of Wheat do nt 


do far as half Way of 8 we have ſhewn 
already that it is aſſerted 
to be an Error; and even 


ſo that they 


is the Time A. BF of all want it. There is, at 
this Time of the Growth, no Part of the Earth of the In- 
terval diſtant above ſeventeen Inches in the double Rows from 
the Plants, or above two Feet from the middle Rows, when 


We have ſaid that in — Land the E may be nar- 
rower than in ſhallower; but ſtill they muſt be wide 
for the Inſtruments to work in it; and if in ſhallow Land they 
ſhould be narrow, there would not only want Room to work, 
but Earth to work upon. 
The Practice of Horſehoeing will ſupply the Place of Fal- 
lowing and of Dung; but there muſt be Earth for it to work 
upon : therefore there muſt be a ſufficient Breadth of Inter- 
val, and a ſufficient Depth : if the Intervals be ſo narrow 
that nearly all the Earth of them goes to make the Tops of 
the Ridges, there will not be enough to ſupport the * 
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t de ever fo much improved by Tiflage. "There muſt be 
a Quantity of Land az well ts Quality, for the fapporting of 
® Orop; and as Land is cheaper than the Expense of M. 
mare, why Wald not the Farmer who regards His own Th- 
zereft allow it ? 

Weeds are very apt to grow in the Intervals that are hoed, 
but then they are ſoon d — 2 oy grow readily becauſe 
the Earth & greatly improved by by Tiltage; but as they ate 
deſtroyed before come to Seed, by he repeated pls 
of the Intervals, the Damage is nothin G bund . 
not ſtocked with freſh Sn pplies of — ol they even add 
the Benefit of « Mare by rotting the Sean 

It is plain that Roe of Geese th 
duee larger Crops in the fame Piece of . 2 
common, and at leſs Ex - and it is certain that 
this ariſes from the thorough 190 
viding of the Ground in the Intervals a the 
The Neceſſity of allowing thefe Thtervals a due Breadth is 
plain, becauſe the Work cannot be perform'd in them if too 
marrow ; and becauſe they cannot fupply the Rows ſufficiently, 
if there be not Subſtance or Quantrty of Earth to work 
The e 
the Intervals is ſo plain, that at the ſame Time that we ex- 
refs our Wiſhes that every Farmer would give the Practice a 
, we hope none will attempt it without giving this due 
2 ſs to the Intervals, becauſe that would not be giving it 
far Trial; W 
Candour in the Experiment. | 


CH AP. LXVII. raiſing Saintfoin by the Drill and 
2 Handy. b 

W E ſhall, in a ſucceeding Chapter, confider the Nature 
| and Qualities of Saintfoin : we are here giving the 
Culture of it by theDrill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, as an In- 
ſtance of the Benefit of that Practice, and of the Extent to 
which it is capable of carried in the Farmer's Profeſſion, 

The great Advantage of Saintfoin is owing to the Length 
of its Root. This pierces to a vaſt Depth in the Earth, and 
will therefore ſupport a large Growth of it, where the na- 
tural Graſs would be little. This is its particular Benefit, 
and there is no Way of raifing it equal to that by the Drill 
and Horſehoeing Huſbandry. 

The drieſt and pooreſt Ground may, by a p proper I Ma- 


nagement, be made to produce good Saintfoin, but 
and beſt will always be had from the beſt Soil. 


When 


* * 
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When the Farmer is about to raiſe Saintfoin, let him fee 


to prepare his Land well for it ; and then let him take Careto 
layin the Seed carefully, otherwiſe very little of it will grow. 
th at which Saintfoin Seed is drilled, | is a 


deeper, but nothing is ſo as the burying 
in the Ground. No Seed whatſoever is ſo r. 
N Rr 


At 


Le po ty oy nr covered : for if it ſhould be left 
n would not ſhoot at all, or will 

5 Cau- 

the Drill, 

Seeds, or 


1 | | 
The beſt Seaſon for drilling of Saintfoin i carte 


Spring. It is a common 


ot Winter, but that is very bad; and to ſow it in the 
Drought of Summer is worſe. | 

Laitly, in order to have a good Growth of Saintfoin, let the 
Farmer ſow it alone. It is a common Practice to ſaw it with Bar- 
ley or Oats, and this is very wrong : ſome ſow it with Clover 
or Rye Omg, and that is worſe; it never ſucceeds perfectly, 
unleſs when it is let into the Ground without Mixture. 

The Farmer who is uſed to ſowing of Saintfoin, in the com- 
mon Way, will be ſurpriſed at what is here ſaid, with Reſpect 
to the Quantity of the Seed. Six or ſeven Buſhels to an Acre 
is the uſual | nay in the ordinary Way; but in the ſingle 
Buſhel we allow in this Method, we compute for a great 
deal of bad among it; for a much ſmaller Quantity of Plants 
than would be thus, rais'd from good Seed will be ſufficient. 
In general there is no Crop that ſo well bears to riſe thin as 
Saintfoin, for it grows larger and ſends out more Branches'in 
Proportion as it ſtands more ſingle. 

hen Saintfoin ſtands the moſt ſingle, i in Moderation, it 
will yield the largeſt Crops. It ſpreads its Roots to a 
Depth and Diſtance, and a few well nouriſhed Plants are 
more than a great many that are but half fed. The com- 
mon Length of the Saintfoin Stalks is two Feet or a little 


_ but when it ſtands far aſunder they will grow to fix 
cet. 


The 


to ſow it in the — ; 
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be Root of this Plant is found to encreaſe in Length and 
Rekneſs, in Proportion as it is farther from other Plants; 


and as the Root encreaſes, the Stalks always keep encreaſing. 


The greater the Number of Plants of this Kind there are up- 


on a Piece of Ground, the ſmaller they are ; and their Num- 


ber never makes Amends for this Deficiency in their Growth. 


When there are but a few Plants upon the „ they will 
—_ themſelves without Aſſiſtance, and encreaſe Year 
in Strength and Produce ; while on the other Hand, the 
great Number that are ſometimes raifed by unſkilful People, 
while they produce leſs, require Manure or they will periſh. 
From the Nicety required in laying in the Seed of Saint- 
foin, it is eaſy to ſee that the Drill Huſbandry is much better 
ſuited to its uce than the common; but here is another 
Reaſon : we ſee that if the Plants ſtand too thick they are 
ſtarved, and yield little ; but in this new Method they are 


- in leſs Danger of this Miſchief, becauſe they are ſure of 


having Room on both Sides, though they ſtand thick in 
the Rows, if the Intervals be allowed a due Breadth: and 
there is no Crop which requires to have them larger. 
When this Plant is kept at a due Diſtance, the ſecond 


_ riſes immediately after cutting: but when they ſtand thick it 


does not ſhoot till there comes Rain. A moderate Diſtance is 
the planting about a hundred Plants on a ſquare Perch, and 
theſe will very well yield two Ton to an Acre. 

If the Farmer follow our DireQion of drilling his Saintfoin 
Seed early in Spring, and take Care to hoe it well afterwards, 
he will, if the Seaſon be favourable, have a Crop the firſt 
Summer: this he is not to expect in the common Method of 
Management, but this Way it will be a very pretty Addition 
to his Profit : and the Roots having Time to ſtrengthen them- 
ſelves in the Earth, by this early taking off the Head, will 
thrive the better for the ſucceeding Years. 

On many Lands, in the common Way of Management, 
Saintfain yields but one mowing Crop in a Lear; but with 
right Management it will yield two very large ones. 

There is no Plant that has more Advantage from hoeing 
than this. A Quantity of hoed Saintfoin will grow more in a 
Fortnight, than ſuch as is unhoed in the ſame Land will in fix 
Weeks; and that which is hoed will be freſh, green, and 
ſtrong, while the other is poor and yellow. ; 

From theſe general Obſervations we may lay down Rules 
for the Management of this beneficial Plant, which will be as 
certain of Succeſs, as the Experience on which they are found- 


ed is true. 
CHAP 
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CHAP. LXIX. Of the Manner of planting Sainifoin. 
HE beſt Method for raiſing Saintfoin by the Drill and 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, is to drill it in double Rows, 
with eight Inch Partitions, and with Intervals of two Feet and 
an half ; and theſe Intervals are afterward to be hoed only al- 
ternately, leaving the other to make the Hay upon. 
nefit of Horſehoeing is very evident upon this Plant, for it 
makes it thrive exceſſively on very poor Land ; and will cauſe 
it to yield two good Crops, where it would otherwiſe have 
afforded but one, and that indifferent. 

Leſs Horſehoeing is required for Saintfoin, than for any o- 
ther Plant. In very good Land it may be omitted for two or 
three Years, but when the Ground is poorer it muſt be re- 
peated oftener; and whenever the Crop is ſeen to fade, this 
will refreſh it. While the Plants are ſmall Care muſt be taken 
not to cover them with the Plow, but afterwards there is no 


r. 
We have ſaid that the Land muſt be well for this 
great Care 1s to be taken in 


Plant : and we are to add, that 

the whole tion of raifing it. The Ground muſt be 
made perfectly clear of all other Growths, and well broke by 
Tillage ; and Care muſt be taken that the Tines of the Drill 
| - 5 Wh exactly follow the Shares, for the covering of 


No other Harrow is to come upon the Ground after 
Saintfoin is ſowed; nor is it to be rolled. Thoſe who 
it with Barley muſt roll the Ground for the Sake of t 
Corn: but we adviſe the Farmer to ſow it alone, and then he 
is not to roll the Ground after it. 24 
Let him take Care that no Cattle come near the Saintfoin 
when it is young, and in the firſt Winter let him give it 
a little Manure of Soot os Aſhes}: this will greatly encou- 
rage its Growth, and the next Crop will very well pay the 
Expence. | 5 
This he will certainly find to be the Difference between 
drilling Saintfoin, and ſowing it in the common Way, that the 
Expence of drilling is hardly a twentieth Part of that in ſow- 
mg it the other Way, and that the Profit of the Crop is ge- 
nerally double. A 
We have obſerved that leſs Horſehoeing is neceſſary to Saint- 
foin than to any other Crop, when that Method of Huſbandry 
practiſed ; and it will be proper to add here, that this Plant 
will ſucceed extreamly well by the Drilling, _— the 
dition 
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. Horſehoeing Article. It may be ſown for 
| mg without any Kid of * hoding 
the drilling is vaſtly pre- 
ſcattering in the Seeds at 


J 
11 


14H 
15 
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bem it is 


— and the Drilb together, 


profitable Crop: but by 
| H ſe - .*_ 
profitable, and the moſt laſting 


CHAP. LXX. Of the great Advantages of the Drill 


WE have now, in a plain and impartial Manner, laid 
down the Principles upon which the new Method' of 
Huſbandry is fuundeit; the Manner in which it is to be per- 
formed ;. and its Effects on three different Kinds of Crops, 
the Turmp, Wheat, and Saintfoin. The Farmer muſt, by 
this Time, very welbunderſtand its Nature, but it may be 
to cloſe the Account with a ſhort Recital of its Advan-- 
tages z that what Reaſon ſhews him to be right he may find 
will anſwer alſo in Practice. 
The Farmer, when he comes to count his propoſed Gain, 
ſhould take inte his Conſideration four Things; the Expence 
of his Crop, the Value of it, the Certainty or Hazard, and 
the Condition wherein the Land will be left after it. | 
If the Profit of a Crop were to be computed ſingly from 
its-Price at Market, that of the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry would have the Preference greatly over that raiſed by | 
the common Method: but we are to conſider alſo, that the 
Expence 1s greatly: leſs, and'then we ſhall ſee the Benefit in a, 

new Light. e | 
The Farmer may get more by a very ſmall Crop that coſts 
little, than by a much larger that he has been at a great Expence” 
| to 
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to raiſe x hut in this Conſideration 2 

of. ſmaller Expence, and greater Value. 

All * Seed, Tillage, Drilling, Weeding, and, 
whatever other ** there wy be 


Gains of e Crop, that. 
as, Quantity OD 2 


ther Eiche, z for he will find that Wheat, the he rhe of all. 


co pan n by: —— the ſame 
Not onh 2 


it at all, without an 
the Profit by the Crop 


Expence of n 
an of this Way- of 


den and often from 
But in the new Huſbandry 


with Nouriſhment juſt for the filling of them, and they are- 
much leſs liable. to lodge, becauſe the e Stalks are ſtronger. 


If we laſtly examine the. Difference between the old or com- 
mon Method of Huſbandry, and this, in the 2 im 


which:the Land i is left after the Crop, there is no Compari 


for in the one it is exhauſted, ig the other in full — ; 


A Field that, after the Expence.of dunging, has borne a Crop 


of Wheat, is not fit to bear another, but the Crop muſt = | 


changed; and when it has borne two more of an inferior Na- 


ture, all the Work muſt begin over again, for it is exhauſted, 


and will not bear any Crop without refreſhing at this great Ex- 


z or elſe it muſt be recruited by Fallowing. This is the 


e. 


ing ſupplies them | 


nne inthe uſual Way 2 
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But in the Method by ing, when it has borne one 
Crop of Wheat, it is fit for another; and the two Furrows 


| re is to ſtand, may be plowed as foon 


as the other is off. No Sheep are neceſlary, for there is 
no Uſe of a Fold where the Land has annually a Crop growing 
on it, and needs no Manure. The Farmer who follows this 
MetHod, can plow dry, and drill wet, without any Manner of 
Inconvenience : he can ſow early, becauſe he can, in Spring, 


help the Staleneſs of the Ground by hoeing : and thus in every 
other Article he has a certain Advantage. | 


Year this 


A poor Ground will e Crops Year after 


Way, without Manure or Reſt, and they 


while improving. - 
The Succeſs of ing is ſoevident in the giving Non- 
riſhment to the Crops, that there have been ſome who ob- 


jected to it, as making the Growth too rank. There could 


not be a fairer Confeſſion of the Excellence of the Practice: 
| for that which is capable of giving too much Nouriſhment, 


may certainly be ſo as to give juſt enough. It is 
true, that when Corn is too rank, it is liable to Acci- 
dents from that very Cauſe ; but it is in the Power of the Far- 


mer to give it h and Vigour enough, —_— 
the 


too much; anditis in the moſt beneficial Things 


greateſt Moderation is 1 | 

They fay- if this Method can enrich Land to ſuch 2 
| as to make it bear great Crops of Wheat, it will na- 
turally make l 3 oO 
may be uſed, but we have provided againſt ſuch ObjeQtions 
3 {A by adviſing the Intervals to be ſmaller in rich than 
i nd. 


in rou . 
There have been many Objections of the like Kind raiſed 

againſt this Method of Huſbandry, but they are ſuch as ſhew 

they have riſen from prejudiced — and ſuch as were de- 

_ 1 decrying the Practice, rather than of giving it a fair 
la - 

As theſe have been too violent againſt it, the Advocates in 
its Favour have been too extravagant in its Praiſe. Enough 
may be ſaid in its Cauſe, without enlarging beyond the Truth, 
and he who goes farther, hurts the Point he means to ſerve. 

We have, as carefully as we are able, propoſed the true 


 Shalecf the Cabs between the old and the new Method, and.” 


of this at leaſt we are ſure, we have written with Impartiality. 
We have ſtated the Advantages to ſpirit up the Farmers of 


our own Country to make a Trial, and would ſee mo in- 
. : u 


of TILLAGE Fory: 


ſhall be all very - 
ones; no Decay nor Exhauſting, but the Earth all the 
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who manage it with Diſcretion, that it would be ſuperfl 


+ © of Politicians 


fluenced by that, rather than by any Arguments; but the 
Succeſs and Advantage with which it has been uſed in Francs 
makes us earneſtly deſire it may have fair Play here. 
If we were aſked, whether we think the moſt Advantage 
may be had from the common Methods, or from Horſehoeing 
odbout Manure, we ſhould anſwer, that doubtleſs it is from 
the Horſehoeing Method ; but the greateſt Advantage poſlible 
e * 
Having thus laid down at large the of conducting 
the new Method of Huſbandry; and the Advantages ariſing- 
from it; we ſhall here add the Thoughts of a practical Cor- 
reſpondent, who has communicated them at with Re- 
— the Improvement of Eſtates, and the 8 
new Huſbandry; including, under that Name, the ; 
ductiõn of the ſeveral Articles not uſed by the old Farmers, as 
well as the new Method of Tillage ; and the Management of 


STIR, 


The Im ent of Eſtates a ſo plainly a general 
Advantage 5 as well _ pang. to thoſe. 
uous 


to on a Point which ſeems in itſelf fo evident. 
For whoever encreaſes the yeatly Value of his Eſtate, ſo 
far certainly encreaſes his own, and the yearly Riches of his - 
Country, according to the Sentiments of a late Author, which 
may not be improperly applied on this Occaſion; © He that 
© makes two Chives of Graſs grow where but one did before, 
does his Country more real Good, than all the Generation 
 Tothe Profit ariſing from the Improvement of Lands, we 
cannot but add two other very important Articles in Life, 
viz. Health and Pleaſure ; both which ate the natural Conſe- 
quence of ſuch Undertakings, and are fo great Ingredients in 
our Happineſs, as juſtly to deſerve the Attention of every wiſe 
$ . 


3 andvirtuous Mind 


Some Exerciſe is generally neceſſary to preſerve the Health | 


olf the Body; and ſome Relaxation and Amuſement, are e- 


} Luut beneficial to preſerve and improve the Faculties of the 


The Poet juſtly ſays, 


The Wiſe for Health on Exerciſe depend, 
* God never made his Work for Man to mend. 
Vor. II. O 


HF . 


* 
. * * 7 


Aud this, perhaps, is the moſt juſtifiable Pretence for our 


their Conſequences, to the Sportimen, and fo generally pre- 
icial to, and ſo often attended with the Curſes of their 
eighbours. _ | f 
And might not all the good Ends of ſuch ments be 
eaſily obtained, by viewing thoſe Im ments of an Eſtate, 
which, if diſcreetly managed, would be far from being 
ſive, comparatively with the others; be a Bleſſing to the 
Neighbourhood by their uſeful Influence, by a virtuous Em- 
ployment of the honeſt Induſtrious, procuring a laſting En- 
creaſe of Wealth to a Man's own Family, and perpetual En- 
creaſe of Riches to our Country. 
Which Article of improving private Eſtates ſeems more 
ry » 1.4 to require the R of thoſe Gentlemen, who, 
ing debar'd by our Laws from encreaſing their Eſtates in 
„may be the rather induced and the more inclined to-im- 
prove the Value of thoſe they are well intituled to; eſpecially 
as one Pound gained this Way, is generally worth near two of 
old Rents, as it is ſcarce ever loaded with additional Taxes or 
Aſſeſſment. | 2 


And how fine and pleaſing a Proſpe& muſt it be, to ſee an 


Eſtate well laid out, „ On, well fenced, and te- 


nanted, and the yearly Value thereof greatly encreaſed, as 
well as the Good of the Tenants ted, with much leſs 
Expence than a Pack of Dogs, a Brace of running Horſes, a 
5 or a pompous Piece of Water, would occaſion; 
but Cuſtom and Faſhion ſeem herein too much to prevail with 
Gentlemen, againſt plain Reafon and good Senſe. 
I ſhall only mention, after CowLer, one Delight more, 
the moſt natural and beſt natured of all others, a perpetual 


Companion of the Huſbandman ; and that is, the Satisfaction 


of looking round about him, and ſeeing nothing but the Et- 
feats and Improvements of his own Art and Diligence; to be 
always gathering of ſome Fruits of it, and at the fame Time 
. to behold others ripening, and others budding ; to ſee all his 
Fields and Gardens covered with the beauteous Creatures of 


his own Induſtry; and to ſee, like God, that all his Works 


Indeed, I cannot be fo fanguine as to think with that inge- 
nious Writer, that if Perſons of tolerable Circumſtances ſerved 


Apprenticeſhips to this Art, That we ſhould ſee as many 


** Aldermen's Eſtates made in the Country, as now we do out 
Hof all Kind of Merchandizing in the City,” yet I verily be- 
keve, that if our Gentry would turn their Thoughts to Sub- 


jet 
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Hare and Fox Hunting, ſo frequently fatal directly, or in 


| 
| 
£ 
; 
l 


Lime and Soil, or 


Pa my . 
1 
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of this Nature, inſtead of ſome other Purſuits in 


rr an antient 
Family from Ruin; and as to the it, I have 
known ſome Inſtances, where P hare of Bron 


have gained ſome Hundreds a Year, by taking 
uncultivated Lands, and only fenced and limed well, 
ad hen et them ou pain n _ 
2 0 „ uce 
Ik un Eſtate f. five and twenty 
Yrs barchaſe, parcelled out in Farms at five and thirty, 
and ſome of thoſe ſold again at five and fifty, and they then 
t in near five Pounds per Cent. and the "Tenants then 


did as well as at firſt. Such an Improvement was made of the 
Value of the Farms, by only taking the Field Land into Cloſes 


by good Walls, and then improving them by Lime, or by 


r 


tions. | 
ents of this Kind to the 


As to the Uſefulneſs of 


Mind, as well as to the Health of our Bodies, I believe that L 


may venture to affirm, that I ſhall herein meet with the con- 
curring Opinions of our beſt Phyſicians, as well as the general 
Practice of the moſt conſiderable Perſons of all Stations, who 
take all Opportunities of getting into the Country whenever 


their Affairs will permit, of which any Perſon near the Me- 


tropolis may be a daily, or at leaſt a weekly 8 * : 
And whoever ſeriouſly conſiders that our Souls and Bodies 
are ſtrangely cloſely united, and wonderfully —_— — af- 
fect each other, the Truth of which every Man's 
muſt ſurely convince him of; hah ie & it exceeds the Wiſdom. 
of the greateſt Philoſophers, to explain the Manner how an 
immaterial Soul, and a material y can operate on, and in- 
fluence each other after that ſurprizing Manner, conſtant Ex- 
perience convinces us they do, and how neceſſary it is to pre- 
ſerve a proper Tone, State, or Harmony of each, in order to 
preſerve the regular Operations of both. This will evidently 
ſhew the abſolute Neceſſity there is, from our very Nature, to 
have ſome Relaxation from, or Change of Employment, to 
preſerve that Health of Body, and thoſe Faculties of our Mind, 
which may enable us to pr erve both ſound enough to perform 
the neceſſary Duties of Lifei in our ſeveral Stations, and conſti- 


' tute what we call a ſound Mind in a ſound Body; which 


whoever poſſeſſes, in Mr. Lockx's Opinion, wants little elſe 


neceſſary to the Hap [2 Fo of this Life. 


The Innocenc 


this Life, ſays. CowLey, is the next 


Thing for which I commend it ; and if Huſbandmen preſerve 
not that, they are much 8 for no Men are ſo free _ 


Leaſesof 
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the Temptations to Iniquity. And ſ of Children being 
taught early to Dance, &c. he adds, But did ever any Father 

ide a Tutor for his Son, to inſtruct him hes in the 
Nature and Improvements of that Land he intended to leave 
him ? 

I would not here be thought to engage Gentlemen in Huſ- 
bandry, as a conſtant Occupation, or to expe they ſhould 
hold the Plow, or fill the Dung Cart. 

But can they, whoſe Health or Affairs require their Reſi- 
dence in the Country, employ their ſpare Hours in more uſeful, 
more innocent, or more delightful ans ? 

The Mind of Man muſt be employed, or n 
ly out of Order, and theſe Methods of doing i it may 
be of much greater Service to the young and 
than ſome in Years are willing to allow ; 2 may a- 
muſe, and innocently engage ſome who want pro 
to employ them: and probably may may ſerve to open their Minds, 
and — them ſuch a 
Fountation for, or promote ſuch a Mere of Application ts 
Buſineſs, as may end in a ſolid Judgment; and if purſued - 
with Diſcretion directly, or in its Conſequences may diſpel 
the Tediouſneſs of many a melancholy Hour, remove the An- 
gaiſh of many a forrowing Heart, gy the Eaſe of many 
an unhappy Family ; and lay the Foundation of eſtabliſhing 
or continuing a Steadinefs of Virtue in many an innocent, 
thoughtleſs, unguarded Heart. 

If then Health, Pleafure, and Profit are the natural Con- 
ſequence of Undertakings of this Nature ; it may not be im- 
proper here to inquire, how they come to be ſo little purſued ; 
and what Lion there is in the Way to obſtru& or terrify us 
© from endeavouring, by ſo eaſy 1 Application, to * 
Health, Eaſe, Plenty, and Peace. 

Now to what is before-mentioned, three Things may pro- 
bably be objected. 

That it is beneath the Dignity of a Gentleman, to engage 
in Affairs of this Nature. 

That ſeveral who have buſied themſelves in Buildings, Al- 
terations, and pretended Improvements, have felt fatal Ef- 

fects from ſuch Undertakings. And 
| Laſtly, That Gentlemen are generally unacquainted with 
Affairs of this Nature; and conſequently liable to be frequently 
impoſed on in the Management, and deceived in the expeQed 
Succeſs of ſuch Projects. 


To 


* 


king, which may lay a 


a r= 
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To the firſt of theſe it may be anſwered, That we do not 
poſe that Gentlemen ſhould condeſcend to the meaner La- 

urs of the Huſbandman ; but ſure a prudent ordering of a 
Gentleman's own Affairs, can never be thought below the 
Dignity of a wiſe Man; and if the Arguments and Examples 
of the greateſt Men in moſt Ages, might prevail againſt the 
weak Modes and PraQtice of the Moderns ; that Method of 
Life can never be contemned, on which TuLLY, VId II, 
and Hort acx, have beſtowed ſuch large Encomiums ; from 
which DiQators have been called to the Coramand of Armies, 
arid to the Pleaſures of which, mighty Emperors have retired 
from the Fatigues of Grandeur; a Life choſen by Scie1o, as 
mentioned by SENECA. * 

In this Corner that great Man (Scirio) “ the Terror of 
« CARTHAGE, and to whom Ron owes that it was but 
* once taken, after manuring his Fields with his own Hands, 
* would waſh himſelf,” for he choſe to work, and tilled his 
Ground himſelf, according to the Cuſtom of our Anceſtors. 
As to the ſecond Thing objected, the ill Conſequences Ap- 
plications of this Kind may be thought ſometimes to have pro- 
duced ; I believe, if thoſe Inſtances were particularly enquired 
into, the Il would commonly be found to ariſe from 1ll-de- 
ſigned, ill-executed, or extravagant Houſes, Out-houſes, Dog 
Kennels, or monſtrous Gardens ; an Inſtance of which I ſaw 
in YORKSHIRE, where a Gentleman was drawn in to ſpend 
near ten Thouſand Pounds, without finiſhing any one wiſe and 
uſeful Thing; and was ſtill purſuing the ſame Methods, to his 
Ruin, had he not been ſtopt by the Friendly Advice of one, who 
thereby made both him, and his former Adviſers, his invete- 
rate Enemies: and, I preſume, ſimilar Inſtances of Folly may 
alſo be found in moſt Parts of the Nation; but we cannot 
thence juſtly conclude againſt prudent Buildings, and uſeful 
Improvements; eſpecially if proper Care be taken to act cau- 
tiouſly in new Experiments, and to have Trials made, and re- 
peated in ſmall Parcels, before large Expences are hazarded 
in great Undertakings. 

As to the laſt Objection, That Gentlemen are often unac- 
quainted with Affairs of this Nature, and for that Reaſon liable 
to be greatly impoſed on, and conſequently to ſuffer both in 
their Characters and their Fortunes: the Truth of this is not 


” 


do be denied, without departing from that Sincerity we pro- 


feſs to adhere to; but at the ſame Time we declare it to be 
the principal Intent of this our preſent Undertaking, to pro- 


ne a proper Remedy for this Inconvenience, by laying down 


O 3 Rules 


\ 
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Rules to guard the Unwary, to guide the Unexperienced, and 
to be of ſome Uſe and Service to all. 


Improvements of Eſtates may be conſider'd in three Views, 
as they ariſe from what I chuſe to call natural Improvements ; 


ſuch as convenient Buildings, laying Lands commodiouſly to- 
gether, dividing them into proper Parts, fencing them well, 
with Things of the like Nature; without any way meddling 


with the Surface or Soil, by either common or artificial Ma- 


nures or Management. 

Secondly, By what may be called artificial Improvements, 
as by Lime, Salt, or Burnbaiting, called Denſhiring; and all 
the different Sorts of Foreign Graſſes, ſuch as Clover, Saint- 
foin, and many other Things of the like Nature ; ſeveral of 
which have been treated of before particularly, and the reſt 
will be hereafter. * 

Laſtly, As they ariſe from the common or late improved 
Methods of Huſbandry, ſuch as dunging, plowing, and pru- 
dent-managing of all Sorts of Ground, according to the pre- 
ſent beſt Methods eſtabliſhed by the moſt obſerving Gentle- 
men, and the moſt experienced Farmers, in different Coun- 
ties, and on Lands of — Natures. | 

Now it is the firſt Article only which we ſhall at preſent con- 
ſider, ſince we apprehend the Things which concern that will 
be the moſt — underſtood, by Perſons not very converſant 
in Affairs aa Nature, and will the ſooneit anſwer - 
tation, w there are proper rtunities of carrying 
into Execution. Things of —— Uſe to us, being of 
greater Conſequence than the moſt curious Speculations in 
which we are leſs intereſted. PyTHaGoRaAs's Rule is excel - 
lent. © Search profitable Knowledge. Whatever Time is 
% ſaved, Inconvenience removed from, or Advantage gained 
* to a Gentleman's Servants in his own Family, or to or for 
< his Tenants or. their Servants out of it, ſo much additional 
« Wealth he certainly faves or gains yearly in his Expences, 
2 either directly or in the Conſequences 
f it.” | : ; 
This Rule is alſo applicable to every Farmer and Labourer, 
and indeed to every Station of Life, from the Coronet to the 
Cottager. | | 

But as Examples and Inſtances make deeper Impreſſion 
| than Rules or Precepts, I ſhall here mention a Caſe of my own, 
in a Particular of this Nature. | 
When I purchaſed the Eſtate I ſince lived at; I found a 
Well, with its uſual Conveniences, about ſixty Yards _ 
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- the Kitchen Door, and when I had fixed a Pump there, ſtill 
found the Expence of carrying Water, taking in Brewing, 
Waſhing, and other Acddentals, full half a Crown a Week: 
on which I laid the Water into the Houſe from a Ciſtern, 
ced under the Pump; which was covered and contrived 

that it muſt be near full before the Water could flow out 
at a Spout, near the Top of a Ciſtern, before the Men Ser- 
vants, or Neighbours, could have any for their Uſe, or re- 
ceive it in under Ciſterns for Horſes or the Cattle to drink at. 
By which Means the Houſe was generally ſupplied with Wa- 
ter, without the Servants going out to pump. 

The whole Expence was about eight 88 and one 
Pipe was laid into the Kitchen, one to the Waſh-ſtove in the 
Brew-houſe, one to the Side of the Copper (for the Level 

would not carry it into the Copper, but the Water was _ 
laded into it, out of a Tub which ſtood under a Cock c 
dy it) and another Pipe was laid into the Garden, to water 
t. 

I preſume, I need not mention the Eaſe and Saving this 
ane Article procured, beſides the Water's being better and 
freſher this Way, than the ether. | 

And, I believe, proportionable Advantages will be found in 
moſt, if not all the general Improvements after-mentioned. 

Every Farmer will find the Difference of milking near 
Home, and at a Diſtance; in one Place only, or in different 
Paſtures: And every good Oeconomiſt will contrive his Af- 
fairs, as far as he can with Prudence, ſo that what is moſt want- 
ed ſhould be the neareſt, and thoſe at the greater Diſtance, - 
which he, or his Family, have leſs Occaſion to reſort to. 

The Subſtance of thoſe I call natural Improvements, may 
be compriſed under the following Heads : 3 

Commodious Buildings; 

Laying Farms and Lands conveniently together; 

Dividing large Grounds into leſſer of proper Quantities ; 

Keeping up good Fences and Places for Shelter ; | 

Supplying Grounds with Water to float them, where that 
can be conveniently done, and making proper watering Places 
where wanted ; | 8 
Taking Water off, or draining Grounds which are too 
wet; | 

Proportioning Corn Land and Graſs Ground properly for 

the Farm ; 

Making good Roads ; 

And laſtly, I ſhall ut 8 the Alteration Time makes 

e 4 „ 
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veral Gentlemen and others, to have it 
1. Of commodious Buildings; ® = 
We ſhall not, under this Head, launch out into the Man- 
ner, Method, or Expence of Buildings at large ; which de. 
pend ſo much on different Situations, Prices of Materials, 
and Wages of Workmen in different Places ; ang which, if 
ient, would fall more properly to be conſidered when 
the Farmer's Houſe and Out-houſes, &c. are treated of: 
but here I ſhall only obſerve, that large Timber is commonly 
one of the greateſt Expences of Building, and that great 
Roofs require the grea rt them: and in 


in the Value of moſt Lands; which may be of Uſe to ſe. 
. to them. 


teſt Expence to ſuppo 
Farming Affairs a narrow and long Building will commonly 
anſwer the End full as well, or better, than a ſhort and wider 
one, and that at a much leſs Expence ; except where they 
throw their Corn in order to clean it, which requires 3 

ill be 


for that Purpoſe, the Expediency of which Method 
hereafter conſidered. wo . 

In other Caſes, having Room to traſh in the Barn, and a 
Door toward the South Weſt Wind, the Farmer will ſeldom 
want a Wind to clean his Corn; and when ſuch a Caſe hap- 
pens, a Hand Fan will eaſily ſupply the Want of it. 

As to Standing for Beaſts, thirteen Feet wide will do for 
four, whereas fix require twenty Feet wide ; and every Per- 
ſon of any Experience well knows, that a Roof of above 
twenty Feet wide, and the Expence of after keeping it in 
order, will far exceed that of thirteen Feet wide, with the 
Addition of ſeven or eight Feet more in length for a third 
Row of Beaſts ; which Remark may be eaſily and uſefully 
applied to many other Caſes. | | 

As to the monſtrous great Barns formerly erected at fuch a 
vaſt Expence, as are to be met with in ſeveral Places, they are 

little valued now, ſeveral judicious Farmers refuſing to 
uſe them ſo much as they might; apprehending their Corn 
and Hay to be better and ſweeter, when ſet in Stacks in the 
open Air, than when houſed. And in many Places, the ty- 
ing up their Beaſts, at any Time of the Year for the whole 
Night, is generally omitted, and they find them to do as well. 

ut what is of much greater Concern under this Head, 
is the Benefit which ariſes to the Owner of a Farm, both as 
to the Eaſe in the Management of it, and alſo as to the pre- 
ſerving it in a proper State of Huſbandry. When the Build- 
ings are prudently placed in the Ground, in Compariſon 
of thoſe placed at a Diſtance, or ſituated in low Places 
from which the Manure can ſcarce be poſſibly * 
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ed to the Land again, and what is ſo conveyed, is at a great 
Expence; and conſequently the upper or diſtant Land muſt 
be gradually impoveriſhed. 

when the Buildings are on the Level with the 
Land, and in the Midſt of it, the Manure cannot be Joſt, 
and the whole Courſe of Huſbandry will be carried on with 


much more Eaſe, and at a much leſs Ex | 

The Advantage of ſuch a Procedure I ſaw made vary gs 
by removing an old Houſe which ſtood in a Vi iſtant 
from the Land, into a proper Place in the midſt of the 
Farm ; by which Means they always milked at the Door ; 
and one Man, Woman, Horſe and Sledge, managed the ſame, 
in al with as much Eaſe, as two Men, two Women, a 
Cart and Horſes did before. And any one may eaſily com- 
pute how much was got or ſaved by it inthe Year. 

There are very few large Quantities of Ground, but ſome 

ionable Advantages of the ſame Nature * pro- 
cured, with a little Diſcretion, at a very moderate Expence. 

Lee Walls (as they are called) are frequently erected much 
in the Shape of a great L, both on Commons, and in large 
Paſtures, by common Tenants, to ſhelter Beaſts and Sheep 
againſt ſevere Storms, and violent Winds from Point 
of the Compaſs. The Benefit of them is . 
and I have often wondred that ſomething of this Kind is not 
more frequently to be met with in many Grounds near Lon- 
DON, and ſeveral of the Marſhes in KenT and Essxx, 
where there are ſo few Out-fences to ſhelter the Cattle from 
Wind and Weather. : 

A ſmall uſeful Building which would very well anſwer this 
End, might be contrived at little Expence, and eaſily con- 
ſtructed ſo as to be taken in Pieces, and carried from one 
Place, and ſet up in another. | 

In an Affair I had in a bleak Marſh in Ess Ex this Summer, 
with two Men in one Day I made a Shelter on a riſing 
Ground for the Workmen, and ſo on, by ſinking the Ground 
above a Foot, and making the Side Walls and back Part of 
the Turf and Soil, and then. covering it with Boards, which 
anſwered every End propoſed, and will do ſo till the Work is 
compleat, and the Wood carried away. 

hen the late Czar of Muscovy built PxTzRSBURG, 

he contrived the Houſes ſo that one of them might, on Oc- 

caſion, be taken down in two Hours, and eaſily ſet up again 

i another Place. „ | | 
And when Sir WALTER RAwI EICH went againſt the 


SPANIARDS, he carried all the Parts of the Veſſels he was 15 
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uſe there, ready to, be immediately joined together when | 
1 to the Place appointed. 

Roof alone might be ordered ſo as frequently to be uſe- 
ful to ſet over a Quantity of new Hay in Summer, till a large 
Rick be made, or even to cover the Rick till it was finiſhed in 
the Nature of a moveable Doren Barn; by which Method 

a good deal of , and a great deal of Trouble, fre- 
quently occaſioned by incerveni Rains, might be, in a great 
Meaſure, entry ace there are few Farmers but 

one "Way or other, before their Hay 
rr covered av to he N 


Some uſe old Tarpawlins, which may be of ſome 

and ſo would two or three Fleaks thatched, and hung croſs a 
Rick, which any Farmer may very eaſily procure, or make 
for himſelf. 

. And why might not flight moveable Buildings, as above- 
mentioned, be of equal Uſe to our Horſes and Cattle in Sum- 
mer, by affording them a ſure Shelter againſt the violent 
Heats, and other raging Inclemencies then predominant, as 
_ do in Winter againſt Storms, * and exceſſive 


Oer bene, and thoſe of our Beaſts, are probably, in a 
Variety of Inſtances, more like one another than many 
wr Four willing to allow. 

Are we not ſubject to the ſame Sorts of Diſeaſes, and are 
we not alike proportionably ſenſible of Heat and Cold, pared: 
ing Winds, and violent Storms. 

The Hiſtory of Jamaica aſſures us, that there are Ti imes, 
When, — + the Labourers put on their Cloaths, they will 
be in great Danger of loſing their Lives; and in ſome Places 
with us, piercing Blaſts have been almoſt as prejudicial, and 
ſome Winds certainly ſubject us to 3 Diſtempers, 
which are ſoon perceived, and occaſion others, though we 
are not directly ſenſible of them at the Time of the receiving 
the Contagi 

Every ſewife is ſoon ſenſible of the ill Effects ariſing 
from the Cows being hurried about in hot Weather, both as 
to the Goodneſs and Quantity of their Milk. And I know a 
Farm in Cxesnir, which, on a moderate Computation, 
is thought to be damaged five Pounds a Year by the Cows 
being deprived, by a Navigation, from ſtanding in a River 
in the Heat of the Day: and the Prejudice to the Paſtures, 
by their gadding and reaning about, is very well known. 


Any 
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4 Workman would eaſily contrive Buildings of this 
wad 720 1 ſome Plans of ſome ſuch Sort of Build- 

ings, which we ſhall communicate. 

' Thenext Head we have to conſider is, 

The laying Farms and Lands conveniently ; | 
We have before mentioned two or three Inſtances — the 

reat Advantages of laying Land commodiouſly together. 
experienced Farmer will allow, that two Acres 'to- 
gether, of the ſame conditioned Land, is of as good Value 
as five half Acres in diſtant Places in the ſame - Field ; 
the Advantage is proportionably greater when the Portions of 

Land areleſs; and it not uncommon to find many Parcels of 

Land both in open Fields, and Meadows, containing 

much leſs; which when laid together and incloſed, are often 

more than double or treble the Value 'they were | 3 

eſpecially near great Towns, or in Countries where Graſs 

Ground is ſcarce. And, I believe, within my Memory, there 

have been fifteen hundred Acres of Field Land incloſed ner 

DerBy, which from eight or nine Shillings an Acre, whilſt 

in the open Field, is now let from three Pounds to twenty 

1 and on an Average at about thirty Shul- 


This leads us to the dividing one Part of large Grounds 
from another, in proper Quantities. Von 
'This, as to the beneficial Part, depends much 'on 
the ſame Reaſoning as the laſt Articles; and to the Inſtances 
before given of the Benefit of it, I ſhall here add-another of 
a formerly remarkable Piece of Land, called Happon 
Paſture, near Happox in DERRVYSNHIRx, the antient Seat, 
and Place of Reſidence, of the Duke of RuTLanD's An- 
ceſtors. Mr. LAwRENCx tells us of Mill Stones dug here, 
but he errs: this Author ſhould not have been fo ſevere upon 
others, unleſs himſelf had been more free from Faults. 
This was a large Piece of Lime-ſtone Ground, and uſually 
Joiſted by taking in Beaſts from all the Country over. | 
It has been lately divided into ſeveral Parts, by the Perſon 
who took it, with Lime-ſtone Walls, and ſet out again to 
under Tenants for two hundred Pounds per Annum more 
than the original Rent, or than was made of it whilſt it was 

kept as a fine Paſture. | 

I could give ſeveral other Inſtances wherein I have been 
concerned, of the ſame proportionable Profit ariſing ſolely by 
the parting large Grounds with Lime-ſtone Walls, in Coun- 
ties where that Material is to be had; which, though _ 


* 
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ſo fightly, may perhaps be found the moſt beneficial Fences 
in the whole Kingdom. 

Where Lime-ſtone is to be had in the Ground, any thing 
near, the Stone will be got, led, and walled ſeven Quarters 
high, for about four Pence per Yard forward; and you im- 
mediately enjoy the Benefit of this Fence. The Foundation 
is but about two Feet broad ; there are no Ditches on either 
Side, or any Loſs of Ground near them ; for the Scythe ma 
cut, or the Plow and the Cattle have Shelter and Meat, cloſe 
to its Side. | | | 
Again, here are no Roots to run into and rob the Corn, no 
Branches to drop on it, nor any Inconveniences of that Kind, 
which are uſually objected to the dividing Corn Fields into 
leſs Pieces than ſixteen or twenty Acres; and theſe Walls 
certainly nouriſh the Land ſeven or eight Yards near them, 
and receive the Nitre of the Air; for when an old one is pul- 
led down it ſmells ſtrongly of it. Many are very warm a- 

= any Plowing nearer the Hedges than ſeven or eight . 

' Yards ; and a very judicious Farmer told me, that he never 
expects or finds above half a Crop near the Hedges, in pro- 
portion to what he reaps in the Middle of the Field. 

This Remark therefore ought to be minded, in thoſe 
Places where the Culture of Corn is principally deſigned. 
And I have obſerved that near St. ALnAN's, and toward 
HemPsSTEAD, the Corn Fields are generally pretty large, 
twenty Acres or more each. 

Where new Hedges are to be raiſed, a good white Thorn 
is certainly the beſt ; and if planted in proper Ground, may 
be made to fave itſelf in four or five Yo and one dead 
- will generally ſerve to guard it till it is 

e. 

I once planted a Hedge of this Kind with ſtrong Sets out 
of the Woods, of above half an Inch Diameter, ſet them 
eight Inches aſunder, and cut them within eight or nine Inch- 
es of the Ground; and ſomeof them (which I let grow 

to try what they would do) ſhot that Year ſix Feet high, and 
all ſoon made an Hedge for Cloths, when cut and kept in or- 
der, four Feet deep, and a Yard over; but theſe Sets were 

planted in good freſh Soil. 
l Thad pretty much the ſame Succeſs with ſome Thorn Buſh- 
es I removed for the ſame Purpoſe, cutting the Heads in Pro- 
portion to the Loſs I apprehended the Roots had ſuffered by 
peing tranſplanted, and they ſoon anſwered what I expected; 
and I believe the white Thorn, if indulged, would grow large 


and be tranſplanted like other 'Trees. I have let ſome choice 
wr Ones 


— 
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ones grow as large as Trees in Fences; and there are ſome 
ſingle ones on the DzxzBYS8HIRE Moors near MiDDLETo6N, 
by YoULGREAVE, which are as large as middling Aſh Trees. 
being about a Mile diſtant, are very Guides to 
Travellers; and I preſume were formerly planted there for 
that Purpoſe, there ſtill lying about them many looſe Stones, 
which I ſuppoſe were Walls round them. | 

This Method of raiſing white Thorn is not what is uſ 
nr 

b, that the Deſi a | 

was both reaſonable and feaſible. * 
He ſet in two Acres of Ground E * of white 
which one out Fence ſecured, ſe, when | 
up, ſupplied him with a ſucceſſive Stock of Thorns ; and 
when he had Occaſion to take in any new Piece, he took 
Part of this to about a Yard high, and ſet them as a new 
Fence: the Thorns fenced the Outſide, and the Ground being 
Corn, and nothing admitted into it after the Corn, at the 
End of the ſecond Year it made a very good Fence. I ſaw 
not the Event of this, but another Gentleman aſſured me, 
he had practiſed it with great Succeſs. 

Such a Trial can be no great Hazard; the young Sets may 
be bought at about four Pence per Hundred, which, at nine 
Inches Diſtance, will go a great Way: and if they are to be 

rais'd from the Berry (which — 5 comes not up till the 
ſecond Year) there is a Method taken from an Experiment of 
Sir Is AAc Nxwrox's, publiſhed by Mr. Brapiey, of 
bringing them to ſprout in the firſt Spring, by placing them 
in Wheat Bran, kept warm, and ſometimes wetted a little. 
And this I tried, and found they ſprouted in Spring, but if 
—_— wet be given them, it will be in danger of rotting 

m. 

I have a great Diſlike to black Thorns, on Account of 
their ſpreading (frequently ſeven or eight Yards) in the 
Ground, and neither they or Crabs muſt be admitted in a cloſe ' 
Hedge, they both ſtaining them very ill; as white Thorns 
will do juſt after cutting; but if a Shower intervene, or a 
few Day's Time, theſe do little Prejudice in that Kind : 
And Thorn is of ſo hardy a Nature, as to thrive where few 
Trees will, ſo that it may be uſed as a good high Hedge, or as 
a Row of Trees, to ſhelter againſt cold bleak Winds: and I 
have ſeen ſuch a Hedge grow amongſt Elms, which, cut 
2 ſeemed to be one entire cloſe Fence, of forty Feet 


As 
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+ © As todividing of Graſs Ground into ſmall Parcels, many 
are of Opinion, that one Cloſe of ten Acres will maintain as 
many Cattle, and as well, as four Cloſes of three Acres each. 
The principal Reaſons they give are, that in leſſer Grounds 
Cattie quickly walk over them, and being ſullied and ſtained 
with their Feet, they will not care to feed thereon : whereas, 
in larger Fields they: have Room to range and feed, till the 
Nained Places be refreſhed with Rain or with the Dews, that 
there is a Loſs of Ground by Hedges and Ditchies, that tis 
eaſter to Water in a great Piece than a little one, and 
that Cattle love a large Walk, and like not Graſs under the 
Dropping of Trees. | 
To which it may be anſwered, that the dividing ten Acres 
into four Parts, allowing two Yards for the Hedge and Ditch, 
takes up but about one ſixth Part of an Acre; that if there 
be Water it may be eaſily laid to two or three of the leſſer 
Cloſes, or that may be eaten firſt which has the Water, and 
then laid to, that the other Hedges and Trees may be kept 


down, fo as not to ſour the Graſs much; or if permitted to 


grow will be of above an equivalent for that Damage. And 
when they are eaten by Turns, the firſt will be wond 
recovered and ſweetened, before the Cattle are brought 
toit; and itis not to be imagined what Conveniences ariſe 
from four or five ſuch ſmall Cloſes. At the beſt managed 
Farm I know, they have ſix of them, they can go into or. | 
from the fold Yard, in which they can keep their Swine on 
Clover, and let them out each Night to their Supper ; keep a 
Cow or two on good Grafs, for good Milk and Butter, a 
Horſe or two, to be ready on every Occaſion, and eat the 
others as proper, whether they be Turnips, Clover, or Graſs ; 
or lead through them to farther diſtant larger Cloſes, or keep 
a Piece of choice Graſs, Clover, or Turnips, to top up fat 
Beaſts with, or ſupport them with at the Time other Paſtures 
generally fail. | 
There has been fo much ſaid of Good Fences, and Places 
of Shelter, under the former Heads, that I ſhall only men- 
tion they are a Security of our Property to us, and the great 
Preſervers of Peace and Quiet in a Neighbourhood. Th 
preſerve both our Grounds and our Cattle warm and well, 
and have ſuch viſible Good ariſing from them, that it becomes 
a Sort of a proverbial Saying, amongſt the Farmers, in one of 
our Counties celebrated for good Huſbandry, That A warm, 
6 cloſe, high Hedge, is half the Cattle's Meat in Winter, 
* in cauſing that which is given them to do them the more 
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The next Article we come to is, the ſupplying Grounds 
with Water to float them, where that can be conveniently _ - 
done, and making proper watering Places where wanted ane 
ſuitable. 
Where Lands are ſituated near Rivers or Brooks, or under 
riſing Grounds above them, the Benefit of ing of Mea- 
dows in dry Seaſons (and indeed at other Times) is frequently, 
eaſily, and very advantageouſly, obtained ; for Water is of that 
ductile Nature, that it may be eaſily guided from Place to 
Place, and hear feveral great Towns there are many Mea- 


dows which muſt be mowed and cleared by Midfummer, y- | 


ing common after, which owe their returning Fertility to the 

aſh of the Floods overflowing them after the Hay is got mz 
for which Purpoſe thoſe Banks which were raiſed to ſecure the 
Floods, are immediately after 
ened in ſeveral Places, to enrich the ſame Meadows by all 
the ſucceeding Floods, till the following Spring, when the 
Banks are again made up. 

This is ſo fine a Way of improving, that wherever Water 
comes from off rich Lands, or is impregnated with the Waſh 
of any Town, ſuch a Floating is much to be deſired; and it 
is a very good Practice to mix Manure with common Water, 
ſtirring it as it paſſes, as the Water will, this Way, convey it 
in the moſt beneficial Manner to the Graſs Roots. But where 
none of theſe are to be had ſometimes in great Droughts, the 
1 common Water over the Meadows, will be very 
beneficial. = 

But what is more immediately under our preſent Conſi- 
deration is, how to provide for that Want of Water, which 
is commonly the Cate in Lime-ſtone, Chalk, Sand, and 
Grayelly Ground, which though they receive their equal 
Share of Rain and Dew from above, yet being porous and 
open, the Wet that falls ſoon ſinks into the Ground, and ſo 
is loſt. 8 
In ſome Grounds of this Nature there are Meers of Wa- 


4 ter, which ſupply the Cattle with what is neceſſary for them 


to drink; and where ſuch are not to be met with, there are 
very few Quantities of Land where, in a low Place, 'the 
Rains may not be brought from the higher Ground, and a 
Baſon, or watering Place, readily made, by laying a proper 
Mixture of Clay, tempered like Mortar, or by a Bed of 
Lime: aſſe well beat together; and I am aſſured, worked 
Chalk will anſwer the ſame End, laid at the Bottom and Sides 
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t or Pool dug for that Purpoſe, which, if well made; 
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will laſt long and anſwer the Purpoſe, eſpecially at the End of 
Summer, and'in Winter. But Care muſt be taken to cover 


the Bottom with ſome Sort of Pavement, to prevent the 
| rr and the Reader 
to 


need not be there muſt be ſome Walls to keep the tem- 

red Mortar ſafe on the Sides, as high as it is propoſed the 

ool ſhould ſtand with it, and little Cuts, if neceſſary, to 
bring the Water from above, to the Place prepared for it. 

firſt 'of this Kind that ever I ſaw, was in a Gentle- 

man's Lime-ſtone Park in SoMERrSETSHIRE, Which the 


Owner told me coſt him at firſt thirty Pounds, and ſoon 


failed, but the Breach being found and repaired, it had then 
ſtood firm many Years, and was a very large one ; but ſmall 


forty or fifty Shillings, and often ſo contrived as to fit two 
or three diſtin Parcels of Land, by parting them in the 


Middle, or by looſe moveable Rails, to lay them to one Side 
.or-the other. 


The ſame Gentleman had walled his Park high enough to 


keep in his Deer, with Lime-ſtorie Walls, but they being 
| higher than 1 will commonly ſtand long. He 
poured in two 


s of Mortar, whilſt it was building, one 
at about two Feet high, the other about four, and the Wall 
then ſtood firm. | 

Exceſs of Wet is often as prejudicial as the Want of it, 
which brings me to the Manner of taking Water off, or 


draining of Grounds which are too wet. 


The principal Point in this Caſe, is to find the loweſt Place 
by. which the Water can be carried off, and there open 4 
wide Trench, of Depth ſufficient to drain the whole, which 
may properly be kept open; into this ſide Croſs Drains may 
be laid and covered. Ks . 

The beſt Method for,theſe Croſs Drains is ſaid to be that 


uſed in Ess Ex, by making a Trench near two Feet deep, not 


above-two or three Inches wide at Bottom, then filling it with 
Thorns, or any rubbiſh Wood, and covering it by turning the 
Turf downward, and then you may plow. The Difficulty is 


to lay the Drains in the loweſt Places, in which the Essxx 


Men are thought particularly ſkilled. 

I have known, where Stones were in Plenty, little Suffs 
made at Bottom, and ſmall Stones poured on it a Foot deep, 
ſo covered up, which anſwered very well: and I have alſo 


known wet Grounds much mended by very ſmall Gutters, of 
four. or five Inches wide, leading to proper Deſcents, _ 
| wha 


ones are now made, where the Materials are near, for 


Pty, ped my 


r 

thinks to keep, ſuch Cows as 
milk, ſuch Cattle as he propoſes to rear or feed; 
of which a judicious Farmer, if he has Ground enough; 
may make it anſwer any End he propoſes, with proper Appli- 
cation of it. n 

One general Rule indeed there is, which be gh HY 
to adhere to, which is, never to have more Ground in 
I Ig, than he can huſband and dreſs 
well. | Em 
le had better have two good Actes of Corn than fix of 

bad, or four of middling ; and the Expence attending the 
- , wWorlſt, is as great as that of the beſt. 
4 ' The ſame in Proportion may be ſaid of Hay Ground; 

| gg gs if the worſe Sort be paſtured, or lie Fal- 
3 low, it will be of ſome Benefit, and preparing itſelf for a 


future good Crop. 
o making good Roads. 
The making good meets with ſo general an Appro- 
bation, through the whole Kingdom, that there ſeems not to 
need any thing be ſaid to encourage and influence Gentlemen, 
and others, todo it about their own Houſes, and alſo to pro- 
mote it in their own reſpeQive Neighbourhoods. | 
This might be generally compaſſed by the uſual Labour of 
the Villagers, and a little Money expended under the Direc- 
tion of a Perſon ſkilled in Affairs of 1 this Nature ; by which 
Method I have known Hills, before hardly paſſable by a ſingle 
Horſe, made almoſt as eaſy for a Coach as St. James's Street 
uz; and the Side of a Precipice made à ſafe common Road, 
without ror Terror to the Traveller, by a Wall _ 
erected next the Precipice, which takes off the Terror, a 
2 reaſonable Security to the Paſſenger. ' 
The Eaſe of Mind, the Safety to Man, Horſes, and Car- 
riages, the cheap conveying of all Sorts of Portables from 
Place to Place on good Roads, and the Time ſaved by it, will 
_ be - Equivalent for the ſos and perhaps extend 
OL. ns 
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"Its Uſefulneſs to unexpected Diſtances; ſo that it may be a 

Bleſſing to a Country, and even to future Generations. 
' The greateſt Improvement of this Kind which I ever 
knew, was betwixt WycH and WorcesTEr; for when 1 
firſt travelled that Road they were beginning to mend it. I 
ſaw eight or nine Horſes hard ſet to draw a Tun of Salt; but 
travelling there again ſome few Years after, Iſaw no Waggon 
had above four Horſes, and ſome but three, to draw the ſame 
Quantity. 

The Romans, whoſe Wiſdom we are ſo ready to com- 
mend in ſome Inſtances, where they leſs deſerved it, in this 
Particular certainly demand our Applauſe and Imitation ; for 
they cauſed good Roads to be made from Place to Place, 
wherever their Legions came, and ſome of their Works of 
this Nature are ſtill viſible and uſeful amongſt us, after all the 
Length of Time fince paſſed. | 

To do Juſtice to CatsnIRE and Lancasnire, they 
have, I believe, laid out more Money in making good Roads, 
and to better Purpoſe, though Materials are very dear in many 
Places there, than any ſix Counties in Ex GLAN, excluſive 
of Turnpikes; and moſt Farmers there have a Horſe Pave- 
ment from their Doors to the great Roads ; and ſome Gentle- 
men have expended an hundred Pounds, in paving from the 
Road to their own Doors, which in ſome Places would, if 
wiſely managed, repair the Roads for ſome Miles. 

It 18 ſcarce to be thought how far a good Paviour will carry 
on a Horſe Cauſey in a Da ; I ſpeak within Compaſs when I 
name ſixty Yards. And I had a Servant of my own, who, 
with a Labourer to aſſiſt him, and Teams to lead to him, in 


a Lime-ſtone Country, made a new Road above eight Feet 


wide, and ninety long, in a Day, ſetting both Outſides with 
the largeſt Stones for near two Peet on each Side, where the 
Wheels run, and filling and raiſing up all the Middle with 
what we call Lime- ſtone Gravel (being ſmall Lime-ſtone) 
which if not trod on, in a few Days, will bind like a Rock, 
and on which the Horſes will tread freely, which they never 
do where the Roads are ſet with great Stones. 

The late ingenious Mr. Coop, of LEIcESTER, who 
— ſo much Reputation by mending the Roads ſo well, 

rought all his Work to the following Certainties. 
Twenty up-heaped Strikes (or Buſhels) were a Load, which, 


when firſt meaſured and levelled as uſual, Laths were nailed 


on the Carts for aſcertaining it for the future. 

Each Farmer filled his own Cart, and had generally one 
Penny half Farthing each hundred Yards it was carried. Th 
* , . 3 
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The Gravel was got and {| at one Penny per Load, 
and a Perſon appointed to ſee all fairly done. 


He farther obſerves, that Water Gravel never makes ſo 


fine a Road as what is dug out of the Earth ; but where that 


is eaſier to be had, being mixed with a ſandy Soil to bind it, it 
will make a Road. | 

In ſome Places we meet with a ſoftiſh Sort of Gravel, hav- 
ing too large a Mixture of Clay, Marle, or Sand amongſt it, 


which, though laid thicker on the Road than ordinary, will 


not ſtand one Year's Wear, and yet we have found that ſome. 
Gravel, after ſcreening it, as it is done for Gardens, and leav- 
ing what falls through behind, to make as good and durable 


| Roads as any we have. 


Theſe Particulars I have taken from a Manuſcript of that 
Gentleman's never publiſhed. 
The laſt Article I have to mention here is ; 


The Alteration Time makes in the Value of moſt Lands. 


This Difference cannot be ſaid to be an Improvement, but 
an Alteration of the Value of Lands, ariſing chiefly from the 


additional Quantity of Gold and Silver conſtantly brought into 


theſe Parts of the World ; ſo that, properly ſpeaking, Gold 
and Silver may be ſaid to be of leſs Value now than they were 
formerly, as an Ounce of either will not now purchaſe one 
half of the Quantity of the neceſſary Proviſions for Life (ex- 
cluſive of the Taxes laid on ſeveral of them) which they for- 
merly did, and which it may be proper the Reader ſhould be 
informed of. 

The Rents reſerved in Money, in College and other Leaſes, 
and the Rents paid in Corn, which in Queen EL1zaBtTH's 
Time were of equal Value, now are ſo different, that they 
are a full Proof of the Variation ; for the half now paid in 
Corn, Malt, and ſo on, is at preſent above three Times as 
much in Value, as the other Moiety ſtill paid in Money, as L 
have obſerved in the ſeveral Leaſes of that Kind which I have 
been concerned in. 

A late Writer ſeems to think this to have been the ſingle 
Caſe of one College, not knowing, I preſume, that it was 
fixed ſo in general by the great CE CII, in order to preſerve 
a Subſiſtence for Biſhops, Deans, Colleges, and fo on; 


and if it had not been ſe ordered, moſt of thoſe Bodies 


_ not now have poſſibly ſubſiſted on the Incomes of their 
ates. | ; 


Hence we may infer, that Lands then let at twenty Shil- 
lings per Annum, ſhould now, according to the Courſe of 
"EL Things 
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Things, be of the Value of near three Pounds, unleſs fome 
extraordi Circumſtance vanes any particular Caſe from 
the general Rule; as where the great Improvements made by 
Lime, and artificial Graſſes on high Lands have ſunk the 
yearly Value of thoſe low Meadow Grounds, which being 
enriched by the Over-flowing of the Rivers from the Lime- 
None Mountains, paſtured with Sheep, uſed to be the only 
Places where Spring Graſs, and early fat Meat were to be 
had: it being alfo within Memory, how better Families were 
obliged to lay in great Quantities of Hung Beef for the 
Winter, very little of that Sort of Meat being then killed 
in that Seaſon, even in the great Towns; whereas, ſince 
the above-mentioned Improvements by Lime, &c. Hung 
Beef is ſcarce ever heard of, and fat Beef is now to be 
had in almoſt every Village, in every Month in the Year. 
There are ſeveral other Particulars which might be con- 
ſidered under the Title of general Improvements ; but as 
they. may alſo be treated of under ſome particular Heads, 
we ſhall them to be conſidered as they may fall in pro- 
perly hereafter. yy” 
In the preceding Part of this Work the Reader has been led 
through all the various Soils uſually to be met with in thefe 
Kin s, and the different Methods commonly taken to im- 
prove them by Dungs of all Sorts, as well as by the artificial 
Manures of Lime, Salt, and the reſt ; all which have been 
Topiouſly treated of, and (after ſome other in ing Articles) 
the Method and Manner of Plowing, Sowing, Harrowing, 
and Rolling have been ſufficiently enlarged on; the ſeveral 
Grains, Graſſes, and Roots themſelves come now to be par- 
ticularly conſidered. | 
But we enter into the diſtin Conſideration of the 
ſeveral Sorts of Grains, Graſſes, and Roots, uſually ſowed 
and propagated in this Kingdom; we apprehend it will be 
1 to take a ſhort View both of the Antient and Modern 
Mage, which have prevailed amongſt us; which, when 
ſtated in a plain and intelligible Manner, the Reader will be 
thereby the better inſtructed, how to form a proper Judgment 
of their ſeveral Advantages and Diſadvantages, and know how 
to guide his own Practice, and to fix to himſelf a ſure Rule 


for his Conduct. 
Of the old Huſbandry. 
'The uſual Method of Tillage in the Corn Counties in Ex- 


SrAxp formerly was, and ſtill is, in thoſe Places 1 
5 : ; | what 
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what is called the New Huſbandry has not yet prevailed, con- 
duced in the following Manner. 

Each ſeveral Village in the Corn Counties generally had 
three diftint common Fields (or Sides, as frequently called) 
belonging to it, uſually of pretty near equal Quantines ; which 
three Fields were appropriated to the three ſeveral yearly 
Courſes of Tillage. | | 

One of theſe three, each Vear, is appropriated chiefly to 
Wheat, though ſometimes it had Barley in it, and this has al- 
ways borne the Name of the Wheat Field. . 

e ſecond is called the Peaſe Field, being ſowed, for the 
moſt Part, with that Pulſe, though Beans and Oats, as found 
convenient, are commonly ſowed therein alſo. | 

The third Field, or Side, is called the Fallow Field, as not 
being fowed at all ; but repeatedly plowed, harrowed, and 
manured, as the Owner judges beſt for his Land, in order to 
oe it for the following of Wheat or Barley, in the 
ucceeding Year. | 

Theſe three ſeveral Names are regularly ſucceſſively ap- 
plied to the ſaid ſeveral Fields, according to the Courſe 
they come in, of being ſowed with Wheat or Peaſe, &c. or 
lying Fallow. - 

Theſe were the repeated ſucceſſive Rounds of the Ex- 
GLISH Tillage, in former Ages; and they were found ſuf- 
ficient to produce good Corn, and that in great Quantities : 
and the ſame Method is ſtill continued in thoſe Parts of the 
Kingdom, where what is called the New Huſbandry, has 
* prevailed. 

he manuring, and two Year's due plowing, the two fal- 
low Vears (with proper plowing and ſowing the other four 
Years) were found ſufficient to produce four ſucceſſive 
reaſonable good Crops in the fix Years: and thoſe four 
ſuch Crops again produced a ſufficient Quantity of Ma- 
nure, for the dunging the Ground during the ſaid Circle 
of fix Years, - TN 

But when Lime was found to be very beneficial for the 
producing of Corn, and has been applied accordingly 
for that Purpoſe ; where that could conveniently be had, it 
hath made the well manuring the common Corn Fields much 
better and eaſier, and rendered the leſs Dung neceſſary for the 
faid four Crops in the ſix Years. | 

And though Corn was alſo formerly ſometimes ſowed in in- 
cloſed Grounds, and much more ſo ſince the late Improve- 
ments made by Clover and Turnips; yet the open Fields al- 
ways had, and ſtill have, the * as producing = 

3 
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beſt and ſweeteſt Corn, and as the leaſt ſubject to Smuts and 
Blights; and it is alſo found, by common Experience, that 
Corn growing near an Hedge, has not uſually ſo great a Quan- 
tity as that which grows in the Middle of the Cloſe; the 
Reaſon for, or Cauſe of which will be mentioned here- 
after. The open Fields have alſo more of the Sun and 
Air, are leſs annoyed by Birds, and have leſs Fences to be 
taken Care of, thoſe being uſually made by the Lands ad- 
Joining to them. 

There are ſome Inconveniences the open Fields were al- 
ways ſubject to, by their being generally divided into ſmall 
Parts, and thoſe the Property of different Perſons ; for by 
Reaſon of this the Farmer is obliged to = always the ſame 
Way, and- never can plow the croſs Way, which is often 
found very uſeful for the Ground ; and there are ſome other 
Inconveniences which the Owners of Field Lands are ſub- 
ject to, in order to preſerve the general Peace and Quiet 
of the Neighbourhood, ſuch as obſerving pretty much the 
| 2 Times and Seaſons of plowing, ſowing, reaping, and 
encing. | 

The dividing the common Corn Fields into ſo many very 
ſmall diſtin& Parcels, as they formerly were, and in ſeveral 
Places ſtill continue to be, to a ſurpriſing Degree, is wor- 
thy a diſtin Conſideration. A Farm of mine, under thirty 
Pounds per Annum, containing one hundred and fifty three 
Pieces, forty of which were not each a Rood, and two 
Acres no where lying together, and the whole Townſhip be- 
ing alſo much in the ſame Manner, very few of the larger 
Eſtates having two Acres together in many Places. | 

This Method of dividing the Fields into ſo many ſmall Par- 
cels, is generally thought to be owing to a political Deſign of 
our Anceſtors, to promote the Culture of Corn, by prevent- 
ing the Fields being incloſed, as they were made the diſtinct 
Property of ſo many different Perſons. 

But I preſume this Method of dividing the Ground was ra- 
ther owing to the parting it amongſt the Followers and Soldiers 
of thoſe who ſucceeded in conquering, as a Recompence for 
their Services, according to ſome of the antient Military Ways 
of proceeding. + NE 

This ſeems moſt agreeable to the old Method of the Saxons, 
as evidently appears by the cuſtomary Mineral Laws in Dzs- 
BYSHIRE; by which, though the whole Mineral Field is at 
liberty for any Perſon to work in, yet if any one finds a Mine 
there, by that cuſtomary Law, he can take but ſo many 
Yards as the firſt Proprietor; and every other Subject, * 

e 
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he himſelf may take other Quantities of two and twenty 
Yards, one after another, till the whole be poſſeſſed or taken; 
but then, every diſtin& ſaid Number of Yards ſo taken, is a 
diſtin& Title and Poſſeſſion, and may be ſeparately owned by 
many different Perſons in Partnerſhip. This and many other 
Cuſtoms, prove that the Law. uſed there, is the beſt Remain 


we now have of the Saxon Method of proceeding, which 


was ſhort and clear, as the learned Doctor Hick es, and 
others, well ſkilled in our Antiquities, generally have 

The Method before mentioned was, in general, the Courſe 
of the Exc 118m Tillage, till the Introduction of the foreign 
artificial Graſſes, gradually within about eighty Years laſt 

ſt; and the Advantages by the ſowing thoſe Graſſes and 
= urnips, in the Incloſures, and alſo now in many of the open 
Fields, and particularly by that of Clover. 

For by Clover and Turnips, many of thoſe Lands, which 


| formerly were of very little Value, bearing little Graſs, and 


no Corn, have been rendered very profitable as Graſs Ground ; 
and alſo brought to produce ve Corn of moſt Sorts ; 
and thoſe Lands both in the Bn A. s, and in the Incloſures, 
which formerly were thought to anſwer well to the Plow in 
the Courſe of Tillage, have been greatly improved even in 
that Reſpect, by the ſowing of Clover and Turnips ; and 
that third Year, which was before conſtanily in a great Mea- 
fure loſt by lying Fallow, is now generally made to produce a 
Crop of Clover or Turnips commonly worth, if tolerably 
well managed, at leaſt twenty or thirty Shillings an Acre, often 
more; which Clover and Turnips are ſo far from occaſion- 
ing any additional Expence, that they are found much 
= cheapeſt and beſt Methods of preparing the Land for 

rn. | 

Theſe two, with the other artificial Graſſes, have given a 
quite different Turn to the general Courſe of our Huſbandry ; 
and where the ſowing of Clover and other artificial Graſſes, 
and of Turnips and other Roots have prevailed, the Method 
of managing with and by them, has obtained the Name of 
the new Huſbandry ; to which we may not improperly add the 


Method of Drill Huſbandry, which, though not ſo modern as 


ſome pretend, being introduced here by the late Earl of Sax op- 
WICH, as appears by the Philoſophical Tranſactions *, 
the Inventor of it being Don Joszen de LucaTELLo, 
Knight, who had the ſame publickly tried in Germany and 
SPAIN, and had a Patent granted him by the King of Searx, 


about 


3 
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about the Year one thouſand fix hundreed and ſixty-five, as the 
Inventor of the Drill Plow, called then the Sembrador, con- 
trived to Plow, Sow, and Harrow at once. 

But the fame Method of Huſbandry being praQiſed by the 
late Mr. TuLt, who wrote a Book on this Subject, that 
Method has prevailed in ſeveral Places, and conſequently 
may be properly conſidered under the Head, and as a prin- 
cipal Part of the new Huſbandry ; to which we ſhall now 


Of the new Huſbandry. 


The Advantages of this new Method of Huſbandry, when ſet 
in a proper Light, and compared with the former cuſtomary 
Tillage, are really ſo many and fo great, as juſtly to entitle it 
to the Preference; and conſequently it very well deſerves the 
attentive Conſideration of Perſon any way parti- 
cularly intereſted in Affairs of this Nature, and who is not 

irealy, or in Conſequence, intereſted in Huſbandry, on which 
our Suſtenance depends ? 

In our Entrance on the Conſideration of which, as we be- 
fore ſtated the Courſe of the former Method of Huſbandry, 
in a clear Manner, to the Reader's View; ſo we will endea- 
vour to do the ſame by this, as ſhort, clear, and fully as we 


* can; but this modern Method, admitting many more Varia- 


tions, both as to the different Sorts, and the greater Number 
of Seeds to be ſowed, and alſo more yearly Changes of the 
Corn, than the other does admit of ; conſequently the Courſe 
of this new Huſbandry cannot be compriſed in ſo few, eaſy, 
and familiar Rules as the other was. 
Indeed, in this there cannot be many certain Rules of 
ſucceſſively ſowing of Grain laid down, to be conſtantly fol- 
lowed, for a regular Succeſſion of Years; for in this new 
Huſbandry there being many more Grains, Seeds, and Roots 
to have their Turns in the Courſe of Tillage, they conſe- 


_ quently give the Farmer a much greater Latitude of varying 


and altering his Crops, ſo that he is not under that Neceſſity 
of repeating the ſame Species of Corn, in the ſame ſhort Num- 
ber of Years, he formerly was. 

By this new Method of Management it is propoſed, that 


the Farmer ſhall generally have ſix ſucceſſive 2 


Crops, for ſix Years together, from the ſame Parcel of 
Ground, without the Loſs of any one Year, by letting it lye 
Fallow ; at leaſt he may reaſonably expect eleven good Crops 
in twelve Years: and all theſe eleven or twelve Crops ſucceſ- 
ſively, Year after Year, to be of as valuable Sorts of Go 


- 
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and as good in their reſpective ſeveral Kinds, and got too with 
as little Trouble, and at as little an Expence, as the four 
obtained in ſix Years, or as the eight in twelve Years 
are in the open Fields. 

In order to manifeſt the Truth of this, it will be neceſſa 
to ſtate the Courſe of this new Huſbandry in two or three dit- 
ferent Methods to make it the more plain. 

Now by one Method Wheat may be ordered to have its 
Turn, or to be the Crop once in four Years. Thus, a 

Firſt, Wheat. 

Second, Beans, Peaſe, or Oats. 

Third, Clover. 

Then Wheat again. 

Or Beans, Peaſe, or Oats, may be varied, and the Clover 
omitted, as the Farmer pleaſes. bel oh 

By another, and in Appearance a era | 
Wheat, Barley, or other Grain will | cceed one another but 
once in fix or ſeven Years; and may be ordered after the fol- 
lowing Mannner. 

Wheat the firſt Year. 

The Second, Beans, Peaſe, or Oats. 

'Third, any other of the laſt three. 

Fourth, Turnips. 

Fifth, Barley. 

Sixth, Clover, and then a Return to Wheat, or any other 
of the Crops, for which the Ground will be well prepared a- 
gain; or if it be liked better, the Clover may be continued 
two Years together, and will anſwer very well. 

Reckoning the Clover as proper to be ſowed two Years 
in the fix, by this Method here is a Proviſion for eight 
Years Crops, out of which the Farmer may chuſe any 
ſix of them he thinks the moſt ſuitable to his Soil and 
Circumſtances. 

By ſuch a Method as this he reaps three of the richeſt 
Crops, and one of Beans or Peaſe, one of Turnips, and one 
or two of Clover, in fix Years ſucceeding each other; where- 
as there can be but four obtained in the ſame Time, by the 
common Courſe of "Tillage, and conſequently the new Me- 
thod of Huſbandry has the Advantage of two more Crops in 
ſix Years, than the old Method of Culture; which, on Pre- 
ſumption that the Crops are equally good in the Kind, is great- 
ly to the Advantage of the modern Huſbandry. 

All theſe ſeveral Grains and Seeds may till be farther va- 


Y 


ried, many other Ways, as will hereafter appear, the better 


to prevent the too quick a Return of ſowing the ſame Grain 
again 
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again on the ſame Ground, which when done is generally at- 
tended with. a very poor Crop, not only in every Grain ſowed 
in the Field, but alſo in every Herb and Root ſowed or pro- 
pagated in the Garden, as is conſtantly experienced. 'There- 

re every judicious Farmer, and every prudent Gardener, 
will carefully and conſtantly avoid ſuch a Practice, and will 
frequently change their Grain, their Herbs, and their Roots, 
from- one Spot of Ground to another; till Time, or ſome 
Courſe of Huſhandry, hath prepared the Ground again ſuffi- 
ciently for the producing another good Crop of the ſame for- 
mer Grain, Herb, or Root. Nothing but Horſehoeing can 
ſet aſide this Neceſſity. | 

The Change of the Ground otherwiſe, as well as of the 
Seed to be ſowed, is of that Importance in the Courſe of 
Huſbandry, that we cannot preſs the Farmer too earneſtly to 
attend carefully to it in the general Courſe of his Tillage ; 
though I know a very good Huſbandman has had a good Crop 
of Wheat, next one of Beans, then one of Peaſe, ard then 
ventured to have Wheat again, and ſucceeded very well in 
it ; but then his Ground was in very good Heart, and he knew 
Beans and Peaſe were generally good Grain to go before Wheat, 
and he himſelf thought it was full ſoon enough to ſow Wheat 
again with a reaſonable ExpeQation of very good Succeſs, 
without too much impoveriſhing the Land for a future Crop of 
Wheat. 

A very little Conſideration will guide the Farmer in varying 
the ſeveral above-named Grains, Graſſes, and Roots, fo as 
(with God's Bleſſing, and tolerable Huſbandry) to be reaſon- 
ably aſſured of obtaining good ſucceſſive Crops ; or the con- 
tinuing Clover two Years together will anſwer very well, as 
to the profitable Part: and on Courſe it will lengthen the 
Time one Year before the Return of another Crop of Wheat, 
and alſo of every other Sort of Grain, Graſs, or Root, by 
waich Means the Ground vi be the better repleniſhed with 
Nouriſhment for the firſt Crop again. 1 

To the great Variety of different ſucceeding Crops, which 
may be contrived only from the ſeveral Species of Grain and 
Graſſes above-mentioned, the Farmer may eaſily add many 
other new Changes, by the ſowing of Rye, FRENCH Wheat, 
Lentils, Coleſeed, and fo on, as may beſt ſuit his Land and 
Circumſtances, with which he may make ſuch various 
Changes, as to carry on a Courſe of profitable Tillage of the 
ſime Ground, to a much greater Length of Time than can 
be eaſily imagined, eſpecially after it has ſhared the Benefit 
of being marled, limed, or chalked. Four Bells will change 


O 
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or vary their Places ſo as never to come again in the ſame Or- 
der, four and twenty Times; and five, one hundred and 


twenty Times: and here are many more than five Sorts of 
Grains, Graſſes, and Roots, which may be brought into the 


Succeſſion of Jump. Crops, after the Manner mentioned of 
Bells, op not to 


o great a Degree. | 
But wiſe Farmers will not — to thoſe great Lengths; 
it might poſſibly be done with Profit if they could keep the 
Land clean, but will rather chuſe to lay down Part of the 


Ground they have in Tillage, with profitable laſting artificial” 


Graſſes, or ] am natural ones; and break up ſome freſh 
Ground for (for it cannot be imagined that any Farmer 
has all his Ground in Tillage at one Time) and by theſe Me- 
thods he may vary his Crops as he pleaſes, and give his ſeveral 
Grounds what Years of Reſt he thinks proper, before he brings 
them on again to a new Succeſſion of Grains, in a new Round 
of Ls 6 5 L 
e Paſſion ow 1s certainly v in genera 
and for Wheat in particular, as it 1s the belt, and commonly 


the moſt profitable Grain; but I believe, before this Syſtem be 


compleated, the Reader will be convinced that other Crops 
will often be found more beneficial, than to bring Wheat on 
again in two quick a Succeſſion, without allowing the Ground 
Time to gain proper Nounſhment for it, tilling it properly, or 
manuring it with ſuch Dreſſings as to enable it to bring a 
Crop again ſoon ; without one or other of which, Wheat is fre- 
quently found to bring in little Profit, and in ſome Caſes not 
to pay the neceſſary Expences and Rent. | 
To convince the Reader of the Truth of what we have ſaid, 
as to the Profit of the ſoon Return of, or reſpiting the Wheat 
Crop only for ene Year, I will calculate the reſpective Profit 
which may be reaſonably expected from Wheat Crops in 
twenty Years, when each fourth Year, and when ſowed each 
fifth Year, during that Period of Time, in which the longer 
the intervening "Time is between, the better the Crop will 


W in this Caſe, in the firſt Method there will be five re- 
turning Crops of Wheat in the twenty Years, and three Years 
between each Crop to manure or improve it ; and it cannot be 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to produce above twenty Quarters of 
Wheat, that 1s, four Quarters each Wheat Year. 

In the other Method there will be but four Crops of Wheat 
in the twenty Years, which, with the ſame Method of Huſ- 
bandry, and one fourth more of Time, muſt, by the Rule of 
Proportion, be the better prepared by one foutth Part for the 

producing 
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producing of ſo much a better Crop; which then muſt be five 

Quarters each four Wheat Years, which will amount to juſt 

A lame Quantity of twenty Quarters in the ſaid twenty 
cars. , 

This Method of reckoning is not only agreeable to Reaſon, 
but on ſtating it in this Manner to ſome very judicious Farmers, 
they have judged-it to be according to what they experience in 
their Courſe of Huſbandry; and that the Crops in general 
commonly are better or worſe, according to the 'Time allowed 
betwixt the freſh ſowing again of the ſame Sort of Grain. 

I am not aware that I am guilty of any Miſtake in this Cal- 
culation, unleſs I may be thought to — both Crops too 
high, and if any Abatement of that Kind be neceſſary to the 
one, it is equally ſo to the other, and the Account will come 
to the ſame at the laſt, or rather, turn more to the Advantage 
of the four Crops ; for five times three and an half would be 
ſeventeen and an half, and four times four and an half would 
be eighteen Quarters, and much the ſame will be produced if 
different y Produces are taken. | | 

Now uppoſing the Profits equal in the Caſe of the four 
Years of Wheat in the twenty, there will be the Seed and 
Huſbandry of one Year entirely ſaved; and as it is probable 
that Clover might be continued the Year Wheat was omitted, 
or a Crop of Turnips got; ſuch a Crop, and ſuch a ſaving 
may moderately be eſtimated at two Pounds ten Shillings 
gained or ſaved in this Caſe, which may be equally applied to 
many other Caſes of the fame Nature, which will eafe him 


of fuch Calculations as many are unacquainted with. 


From what has been ſaid, the Reader cannot but obſerve, 
that the Subſtance of all the modern Improvements, eſpecially 
as far as they relate to Corn and Cattle, are principally owing 
to Clover and Turnips, each of them producing great Quan- 
tities of Suſtenance for our Cattle, and at the ſame Time pre- 
paring the Land ſo well for Corn, that where they are properly . 
uſed, there is very little Occaſion for the Loſs of letting the 
Land lye Fallow in general, but only on ſome very extraor- 
dinary Occa ſions. We. 

Thoſe two therefore muſt conſequently deſerve to be treated 


of, in a full and copious Manner. 


And ſince Wheat is the principal Grain to be wiſhed for, 
and generally the moſt profitable when obtained, and Clover 
and 'Turnips, either directly or in their Conſequences, the beſt 
Preparatives for it, we ſhall' conſider Wheat, Clover, and 
Turnips as the three chief and moſt excellent of Grains, 


Graſſes, and Roots, and endeavour to do Juſtice reſpeQively 
— 


* 
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to their many ufeful Qualities. In this Method we ſhall not 
only take, in the principal Part of all what concerns the old 
Manner of Tillage, but alſo all the material Alterations and 
Improvements made by what is called the new Huſbandry, ad- 
ding thereto ſome br: 9 ˖ 
leſs Corn, and at a greater Diſtance commonly practiſed; 
and I ſhall alſo take ſome little Notice of ſeveral tions 
and Manures, which have been lately found beneficial both to 


Corn, Roots, and Graſs Ground ; and ſhall occaſionally touch 


on the Method of drilling the Ground. 

We ſhall here obſerve ſome of thoſe 
the Prevalency of the new Huſbandry muſt neceſſarily produce, 
when it is conſidered on the difadvantageous Side, where it 
may be thought to occaſion ſome Inconveniences or Hardſhips 


to others, leaving it to Reader's own ts, to 
judge of the or bad quences of it to the Commu- 
nity in general. | 

The new Hu prevails principally in the South Parts 


of the Kingdom, and travels but very ſlowly Northwards, and 


conſequently muſt, at preſent, very much affect the North 


Country Farmers, and their Landlords in Courſe ſoon after ; 
for if, by this new Method of Huſbandry, the South Country 
Farmer can really produce, by the fame Ground and Hub 
bandry, but one fourth more profitable Grain, Grafs, and 
Root, in the Circle of fix Years, than the North Coun 
Farmer does, the South Countryman will be able to-underſi 
the Northern, and conſequently the Northern Men muſt fink, 


or their Farms fall in their Value, which muſt at laſt fall on 


the ſeveral Landlords. 

The ſame Remark may be alſo made in Relation to the 
Vale Grounds, and the Uplands ; for fence fuch great Quan- 
tities of good Hay have been obtained in the Uplands, 07 the 
Aſſiſtance of the foreign artificial Graſſes, this muſt in ( 

* the Value of the formerly ſo highly valued Hay got in the 
Vales. 

The ſame Obſervation may be made relating to the rich 
Dove-Bank Lands, and ſome others in the Kingdom of the 
ſame Nature, which were formerly ſo famous and ſo valuable 
for their feeding of Cattle ſo early and ſo well, that they bore 
an exceſſive Price; but ſince the many very great Improve- 
ments made with and by Lime, by which many other Places 

are brought to feed all Sorts of Cattle very well, thoſe high- 
prized Dove Lands have ſeveral of them ſunk very conſider- 
ably in their yearly Value: | 1 
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But if the Northern Farmers ſhould go into the ſeveral new 
- Improvements, as both their Lands, and their Labourers and 
Ex of living, are much cheaper than thoſe in the South; 
by fuch a Method of Management they might be on an Equa- 
lity with, or have the Advantage of the South Coun ar- 
mers. For as for their being nearer or farther from the beſt 
Markets, thoſe Circumſtances were always the ſame, and ſeem 
in general unalterable, though ſome Variations may probably 
be hereafter made therein, by making more Rivers navigable, 
or future better Contrivances of Carriages, or mending of 
Roads, by ſome of which I have known four Parts in five of 
Carriage ſaved. 2 | 

Though the ſeveral Species of Corn, Graſſes, and Roots, 
will be ſeparately conſidered under their reſpective Titles; yet 
we thought the ſtating them together in the ſeveral Views a- 
bove- mentioned, would guide the Reader the better and eaſier 
how to vary his ſeveral Crops to his greateſt Advantage, than 
if he was left to make ſuch Collections himſelf, which would 
coſt him more Pains and Thought than he will be apt to ima- 
gine; notwithſtanding which there is ſtill Room for any ſen- 
ble judicious Reader, to make many other uſeful Variations 
of his Crops, than he will at firſt imagine, or than can be eaſily 
deſcribed. 

We come now to conſider the ſeveral Sorts of Grain, 
SGraſſes, and Roots ſeparately, and ſhall begin with the prin- 
cipal and moſt valuable Grain, which is Wheat. | 

Wheat is of ſo excellent a Nature, and of ſo ral a Uſe, 
that it cannot he too much commended, nor ſufficiently taken 
Care of as to the Culture and Management of it; for which 

Reaſon we ſhall treat of it firſt in general, as it really is what 
it is frequently called, The King of Grains ; and we ſhall after 
conſider the ſeveral Sorts of it in particular, and the Culture, 
Management, and Produce of it; by which the Reader will 
be inſtructed in the Nature of it, as it is a very curious Grain, 
and alſo in what relates to it in particular, as it undoubtedly is 
the moſt uſeful of all Grains in theſe Parts of the World; if 
not of all Grains in the whole World ; to which Title it ſeems 
to have a Right to put in a very fair and juſt Claim. 


Of Wheat in general. 
\. "There are three Things which chiefly make any Thing 


much eſteemed by, and truly valuable amongſt Men: 
Firſt, The real Uſe and Benefit of jt. 


Secondly, | 
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Secondly, The Eaſe with which it is to be acquired. And, 

Laſtly, The intrinſick Excellency of its own Nature. 

All which good Qualities, or Properties, Wheat is poſſeſſed 
of in a very eminent _— ; ; 

As to the real Uſe of Wheat, we a prehend it is that which 
not only in general 3 the very Life of the greateſt Part 
of Mankind, but alſo ſupplies us with numerous other Con- 
veniences to make our Lives eaſy, comfortable and happy, 


affording us Strength, Health and Pleaſure; being the beſt 


Nouriſhment, and our chief Sup as to what is eatable ; 
and alſo affording us excellent Malt for Drink, whenever it is 
thought proper to uſe it for that Purpoſe. It grows in almoſt 


all ntries, and in ſuch a Variety of Soils, that very few 


Places need to want it: and, to uſe the learned Dr. DzRHAan's 
Words, ſpeaking of the Bleſſings we enjoy, he ſays, © Among 


Grains I might name the great Fertility of ſuch as ſerve for 


« Bread, the eaſy Culture and Propagation thereof, and the 
« Agreement of every Soil and Climate to them.” 


As to the ſecond Article, The Eaſe with which it is to be 


acquired. 

Two Things may properly fall under our Conſideration : 
. Firſt, The uſual Labour and Expence neceſſary for the ob- 
taining a Crop of Wheat. And, 

Secondly, The Quantity it generally produces. 

As to the Expence and Labour neceſſary to procure it, they 
are ſo well known in general, that they will not deter the Far- 


mer from endeavouring to obtain it; they being generally ſo 


full of the ExpeQtation of the Profit of it, as to want no En- 
couragement to attempt the cultivating it; thus generally de- 

nding on the Profit of a Crop of Wheat to pay two Years 

ent, and the Huſbandry neceſſary for the three Years in the 
old Courſe of Tillage. The Particulars neceſſary to be known 
in this Reſpect, will fall under Conſideration, when we come to 
treat of the Ways and Means preparative toit. However, on 
a general Eſtimate, ſuppoſing two Years Rent and Accidents 
one Pound five; Plowings, Sowing and' Reaping one Pound 
five; Seed and Weeding fifteen Shillings ; Manuring it one 
Pound fifteen. This whole Expence would amount to five 
Pounds ; and reckoning the Farmer to have but four Quarters 
and a half, and that to be ſold at thirty Shillings, he is paid for 
all his Labour, and has one Pound fifteen Shillings clear Pro- 
kt ; for the Straw is ſufficient to pay for the Threſhing. 
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| Of the Byantity of the Produce of Wheat. 


If we conſider what great Quantities of Wheat have been 
produced both formerly and of late Years, in ſome extraor- 
Uinary Inſtances ; and alſo what may reaſonably be expected 
commonly from it, in a Courſe of good Huſbandry, on 
Ground proper for it ; what has been before mentioned, will 
appear a very moderate Computation of the Profits ariſing 
from an Acre of this Corn. 

The Inſtances mention'd by Plixv of the Fertility of 
Wheat, are yet too remarkable to be omitted; Nothing, 
& ſays he, is more fruitful than Wheat (which is the chief 
Support of Mankind) from one Buſhel one Hundred and 

Fifty are produced; and the Procurator ſent to AuGusTvs 
dar wy is ſcarce to be credited) one Grain which had about 
Four Hundred Stems; and another was ſent to Nzro, 

% which had Three Hundred and Fifty.” 

To which I ſhall take the Liberty to add a Paragraph re- 
lating to the Uſe of Wheat, from the ingenious Dr. DERRAM, 
in the following Words : 

C Among the many Contrivances for Food, I cannot but 
< attribute that univerſal Aliment, Bread, to the Revelation; 
or, at leaſt, the Inſpiration of the Creator, and Conſerva- 
& tor of Mankind; not only becauſe it is a Food uſed in all, 
* or moſt Parts of the World; eſpecially becauſe it is of 
« incomparable Uſe in the great Work of Digeſtion, great- 
* ly aſſiſting the Ferment, or whatever cauſes the Digeſtion 
* of the Stomach.” Of which, take this Example from 
the noble Mr. BoyLs, The extracted Menſtruum from 
* Bread alone, that would work on Bodies more compact 
* than many hard Minerals; nay, even on Glaſs itſelf, and 
« do many Things that Aqua Fortis could not do: yet by 
% no means was this ſo corroſive a Liquor as Aqua Fortis, or 


* as the other Acid Menſtruums.” The Way of preparing 


this is deliver'd in Harris's Lexicon. 

We need not go ſo far backward for Inſtances of extraor- 
dinary Fertility of Wheat, ſince in our own Country, Mr. 
Evans of SouTHAMPTON, had, from one Corn, eighty 
Ears, containing about Four Thouſand Grains, ſome had 
ſixty, and ſome had ſeventy Grains ; and he had on the whole 
about fix and twenty Quarters on an Acre, when the Corn 
was ſet at ten Inches Diſtance. 

Mr. HamiLiToN mentions; that on trying Mr. MorTI- 
MER's Receipt for ſteeping Wheat in Water, Pigeons Dung, 


Nitre, &c. though but little of it appeared above OR 
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what came up branched ſo, that he could number forty Stalks 
from one Grain; every Head was very long, and the Grain 
; © I planted it, ſays he, about ten Inches diſtant, I 
« don't doubt if I had given half the Seed, that I ſhould 
« have had a very large Crop.” 

There have been ſeveral Inſtances much of the ſame Na- 
ture, but not to inſiſt on theſe extraordinary Caſes; we are 
well aſſured of there being eight or ten Quarters or more on 
an Acre in CMESHIRE, and in other Places, on Lands well 
huſbanded and carefully And MirLzx mentions 
eight or ten Stalks from one Corn, and eight, ten, or twelve 
Quarters of Wheat on an Acre as no uncommon 'Thing, both 
in his own Caſe, and in that of others, which he has ſeen 
and obſerved. : 

I bis laſt Summer I have taken up Wheat both in HxR r- 

' FORDSHIRE and Es8xx, with * Stalks and under from 
' ene Corn; ſome of which had thirty odd Corns in an Ear, 
and ſome above forty, which ſome of the Owners had never 
obſerved, but then counted, and only before thought the 
Corn heavy: fifty to a Stalk comes to Mr. Evans's Calcu- 
lation of four Thouſand for one; and at eight Stalks, forty 
five in an Ear, will be three Hundred and ſixty from one. 


The ſeveral Calculations after mentioned, from the Grain 


when ſet at different Diſtances, will probably give the Rea- 
der a clearer Notion of what Produce may be reaſonably ex- 
pected from an Acre of Land as differently ſown or ſet, than 
any Inſtances of what others have obtained will do; and 
therefore we ſhall only here add the Caſe of Mr. YzLvzr- 


TON in IRELAND, who had the Reward allowed for the Per- 


ſon who ſhould produce the moſt and beſt Wheat on an Acre 
of Ground in that Kingdom ; by which the Reader may ſee 
what may be gained by a proper Management of Land, in 
the Method that Gentleman took in the Ordering of it. 

Mr. YzLVvERTON in 1742, had the Prize in IrzLanD, 
having ſix Hundred ſixty-eight Stone and eleven Pound of 
Wheat off of one Acre. E | 

The Method he took was to change his Seed ; then he ſow- 
edit not too thick, and he mowed it. 

The Seed was ſteeped the Evening before the ſowing it in 
a Pickle, and he riddled hot dry Lime over it as uſual. 

The Pickle was thus made : 

Take Rock Lime and Bay Salt, put them together in a 
large Veſſel : then throw in a ſufficient Quantity of Urine, 
ſtill mrs them till it diſſolve the Salt, and flake the Lime; 

Vor. . =" 
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let them continue ſa twenty-four Hours, and then let the Li- 
quor run out into another Veſſel ſor Uſe. | 
The Corn ſhould remain from Night to Morning in this 
Pickle before ſowing. 

This Liquor prevents the Smut, and deſtroys a pernicious 
Inſect, which he calls the ſmall red Worm, often deſtructive 
to Seed, eſpecially in rich old Grounds. 

I preſume, that in this Caſe, the Lime and Bay Salt qualify 
the uſual Effects of the Urine, which, when uſed alone, 1s 
fubjeR, as many have obſerved, to prevent the Wheat from 

wing. This I have alſo experienced myſelf in ſome Tri- 
als of that Kind, though at the ſame Time I have found 
Ye Seed grow when the Urine has been mixed with half 

ater. | 
After giving the Reader this general View of Wheat, and 
ſome particular Accounts of its Produce ; we ſhall now pro- 
ceed to conſider this noble Grain in a more particular Man- 
ner, by in 4 Frans tte Origin in the Seed, through the 


ſeveral Stages by which it paſſes to its full Maturity; and in 
this Courſe we Wall endeavour to comprize whatever is ne- 


ceſſary or worthy to be known relating to it; the whole of 
which we ſhall comprize under the following Heads: 

In the firſt, We ſhall conſider the Nature and Contexture 
of it; with the Manner of its Growth. 
Second, What Ground is proper for it. 

Third, How the Ground is to be prepared to be moſt a- 
greeable to it. 

Fourth, How the Wheat is to be prepared for the 
Ground. 

_ Fifth, How they are to be ordered whilſt they continue 
together. 
And laſtly, How the Wheat is to be managed when ſepa- 
tated from the Ground. 78 

But before we enter into the Account of its Nature and 
Growth, it will be r to give a Deſcription of it, and to 
mention the ſeveral Sorts of it, and which of them are the 
moſt commonly propagated. | 

Wheat is an Atinual Plant, tall and flender in the Stalk, + 
with graſſy Leaves and a heavy Ear; the Root is fibrous, and 
the Stalk hollow. The Conſtruction of the Ear is this. 
Each Huſk is compoſed of two Leaves, or Valves, which are 
of aroval Form, and generally contain three Flowers. Each 
Flower is compoſed alſo of two Valves; the outward one 
belly'd, the inner flat. In this ſtand three Filaments, with 
little duſty Knobs, ſplit at their Ends. In the Centre of theſe 
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is the Rudiment of the Grain. From this riſe two 
Filaments, which are feather d at the Top : theſe catch the 
Male Duſt that afterwards impregnates the Seed. The Seed 
ripens by Degrees after this, and the two Valves of the Flow- 
ers retan it till it is ſeparated by Time or Force. 

The ſeveral Sorts of Wheat are ; ; 

'Firſt, White or red Wheat, without Awns. 

Second, Red Wheat, in ſome Places called KzxTISN 
Wheat. | | | 
Third, White Wheat. 
Fourth, Red ear'd bearded Wheat. 
Fifth, Cone Wheat. | Thr 
Sixth, Grey Wheat, in ſome Places called Duck-bill. 
Wheat, and grey Pollard. 
Seventh, Polonian Wheat. 
Eighth, many ear'd Wheat. 
Ninth, Summer Wheat. | ; 
Tenth, The Wheat called naked Barley. 
Eleventh, Six rowed Wheat. 
Twelfth, Long ear'd Wheat. 
Thirteenth, White ear'd Wheat. 

- Theſe are ſtrictly ſeminal V: .iations, not diſtin& Species; 
hor are ſeveral of them of any great Moment in general 4 
but we thought it proper to mention them all in a Work of 
this Nature. ws 

The firſt ſix Sorts commonly grow in ExcLAanD ; but 
the firſt, the fourth and the fifth, are the beſt worth cultiva- 
ting here, as being very hardy, and affording a greater Quan- 
tity of Flour than the reſt. The Cone Wheat is to be pre- 
ferred to all, as having a larger Ear and fuller Grain than a- 
ny other, and is the Kind moſt ſowed near LONDON. 

Some prefer the third on Account of the extreme White; 
neſs of its Ears, and ſome the bearded, as thinking it leſs 
ſubje& to mildew ; but of this there is no Certainty. 

The Polonian Wheat is little cultivated now to what it 
— nor is there any Reaſon known why it is o- 

matt 

The eighth is little cultivated here, though much in ITarr 
and SICILY; ſome Stalks of it have ſeven Ears, and it has 
- wn three or four, which often occaſions its being 


The Summer Wheat is ſown in the Spring, and is ripe as 
ſoon as the other; but not producing ſo great a Quantity of 
Flour, as ſome of the others, it has been negleQed, tho? it 
may be very proper when the other miſcarries. 3 
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The tenth Sort is little cultivated, the Grain being thin, 
aat the Flour crarls; but it is very hardy, and will grow up- 
on any Soil. 

The fix rowed Wheat is not very common, the Ears are 
but ſhort, and have each fix Rows of Grains in them. 
The twelfth Sort is cultivated in ſeveral Parts of Enc- 
LAND, and much in WALESs; the Grain is pretty long, but 
not ſo full as ſome other Sorts: it has a great Quantity of Chaff, 

and the Awns of it are as long as thoſe of Rye. 

To theſe we ſhall add the following Varieties of the o- 
thers : 

1. Egg-ſhell Wheat: this is reckoned beſt for rh Lands, 
* to be mixed with Rye for Meſſin, it being 3 

2. The Double-eared Wheat: — proſpers beſt in a heavy 
Clay, or a loamy Soil. 

3. The Red or KEN TISNH Wheat: this is much ſown in 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

4- The Great-bearded Wheat, which thrives well on a 
heavy Clay. 

5. The white Pollard Wheat. 

6. The Flaxen or Lammas Wheat. 

* Egg-ſhell Wheat is reckoned the beſt of all others for 
yielding the whiteſt Flour, and making the beſt of Bread: 
it will grow well in a loamy Earth, 1 in gravelly, chalky, 
and ſandy Loams : it ſuits li ht Lands beſt, and is gene 7 
carly ripe. 

As toRed Lammas ; as Wheat is the King of Grains, fo 
this has been eſteemed hitherto the King of Wheats. It 
grows beſt in the richeſt Vale Lands, or blue Clays, where 
Thave ſeen it near five Foot high, yet it is ſown by many in 
Up-Land-dry Loams, and even in ſome Gravels, that have 
been before dreſſed extraordinary well: and this is that noble 
Sort whoſe Kernels are ſomewhat longer than Perky Wheat, 
and near as big as Cherry-ſtones. When ſown in a right 
Soil, will out-weigh Perky, but turns not out ſo much Flour : 
it is ſix Inches taller, and fo ſubje& to fall. 

Yellow Lammas has a white Straw, and a red Ear; the 
| Flour is near as white as that of the other Lammas : it will 
grow on Chalks, Gravels and Clays, and other poorer Lands, 
better than Lammas. 

Perky has a white Straw, a white Far, and a red or yel- 
lowiſh Kernel, more round than Lammas. It comes into 
| Repute as it will do well in chittern Grounds, chalky and 
gravelly Soils, well dreſſed: it wilt do in poorer Ground, 
and turn out as much, and is not fo fubjeQ to blight. The 


Vale 
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Vale Farmers now find that it yields more than Lammas, = 


- _ Hardier, and will grow in a coarſer Tilth, in a proper Soil, 


and will do with lefs dreſſing than Lammas. It bears late 
ſowing beſt, and is to be ſown after artificial Graſſes, Peaſe, 
Beans and Turnips with one Plowing. 
White Wheat has a white Straw, -and a white thick Ear; 
its Kernel is as big as Perks. It grows cloſer together than 
red Lammas, and fo is better ſecured from Blights. It has 
two or three Chaffs, which ſecure it againſt Flies. It thrives 
well in incloſed, poor, gravelly, chalky and light loamy 
Soils; and is much fown and mixed with red or yellow Lam- 
mas : it weighs lighter, but makes more Flour ? goa the Perks 


or Lammas. Bakers mix them. It will grow well both 
and ſtiff Soils, and in chiltern dry Grounds. 


in vale, ſwampy 

Duck-bill' or Dugdale Wheat has ſeveral Names, and has 
a darkiſh brown guttery Kernel, rather 'bigger than other 
Wheat, the Chaff, by its Sharpneſs, hurts the Horſes Mouths. 
It is ſown in Vale and Chiltern Ground, in wet and dry 
Loams, which are made rich with Manures, for a poor Soil 

agrees not with it; it is bulky and ſubject to fall, but folding 
on it makes it ſtand. 

When ſown on a fine well dreſſed Tilth, it produces a 
great deal of Grain; its Flour is of the coarſeſt and hea- 
vieſt Sort: it may be ſown in OcToptR, and even to F- 
BRUARY or MARCH you may ſow any of the Perks or white 
Wheats. 

There are ſeveral other good Wheats in different 
Parts of the Kingdom, known under various Names ; and 
ſeveral of the above-mentioned Sorts are called by different 
Names in various Places; and ſeveral of them are ſo mixed in 
fowing, that many large Farmers are not acquainted with the 
_ diverſe ſeparate Sorts, or their proper Names: nor do I per- 
ceive there is any Objection made to their mixed Corn when 
brought to Bxar-Kev. 

That called Cone Wheat is certainly a very good Sort, but 
the Lonpox Bakers think it too ſweet to have a great 
deal of it in the Flour they make their Bread of; they 
generally buying it in Flour, and Whiteneſs being a great 

Article, prefer the red Wheat, and mix them if neceſ- 

. Thoſe who will not go to the Price of the beſt put 

in Allom, which gives the Bread a Whiteneſs, but a poor 
dry Taſte. 

The Perſian Wheat may be mentioned as a curioſity, it 
having five Heads on one Stalk, one in the Middle as long as 
the Ears of our Wheat, and two on each Side about an Inch 


3 long: 
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dong: it is raiſed ſometimes in the Gardens of the Curious, 
Mr. HamiLTown planted ſome of it on his coldeſt Soil 
in ScoTLAND, having firſt mixed unſlacked Lime with 
Horſe Dung prepared ſome Time before, with the Earth 
it was planted on, which brought it to its full Maturity. 

All Farmers agree that ſome of theſe Sorts of Wheat 
thrive beſt on ſtrong ſtiff Land, and other Sorts do beſt on 
a light Soil ; fo that it behoves the Farmer to ſuit his Wheat 
to his Soil, or work his Soil in the beſt Manner poſſible to 
ſuit the Grain; and perhaps the doing this right may re- 
quire the beſt Judgment and Skill any one Article in 
Huſband 
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There is frequently a great Variety of Soils in Lands lying 

together ; nay, even in one and the ſame Cloſe at a very 
little Diſtance ; ſandy Soils on the one Side, ſtiff Soils on the 
other, wet and oozy in the Middle. : 

After this general View of the different Sorts of Wheat 
and of the Soils ſuitable to them; we ſhall proceed to treat of 
it in the Method before mentioned, and firſt conſider how 
Corn grows. 

How Corn grows. 


To know how Corn grows, Experiments have been made 
of ſeveral Grains; and Seeds of various Species have been 
cauſed to vegetate in the open Air, without any Aid or Aſ- 
fiſtance from the Earth. 

The Seed on theſe Occaſions is laid on a light Lay of 
Wool, ſpread on a Plate with Holes in it ; on the Mouth of 
ga large Veſſel filled with clear Water, and after repleniſhed 

with more as neceſſary, which draw up an Humidity into 
the Wool, that ſupplies the Place of Earth, and nouriſhes 
the Seeds. 

I have tried the Experiment myſelf with a brown Pot full 
of Holes like a Cullender, placed over, or rather in a larger 
| Veſſel near full of Water; and it is very well known that the 
common'Warmth of the Sun raiſes a conſiderable Quantity 
of Wet into the Air; which in this Caſe, muſt paſs thro? 
the Holes in the brown Pot, and ſo keep the Wool moilt. 
And it is alſo found by the exacteſt Experiments, that 
all Waters fo carried up, convey ſome fine earthy Particles 
with them. | 

In a few Days the Wheat, Grains, and Seeds will begin 
to vegetate; and extend, by ſlow Degrees, their Roots to- 
wards the Water, where they imbibe, however, a leſs Quan- 
tity of Juices than they would from the Earth. Let they | 
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will proſper in that Situation, eſpecially if the Water be fre- 
quently changed. | | 
Tine compared the Reſult of thus placing Seeds on Wool, 
and ſowing them in the Earth, and find their Progreſſion to be 
much the ſame. | | 
When a Seed has been about two Days in the Earth, the 
Juices with which it is ſwelled are imparted to the Bud, and 
cauſe it to grow. | 
The Bud is always ſituated in one of the extreme Parts 
of the Seed, and that Part which lies neareſt the Surface is 
the ſmall Root of the future Plant. That on the other Hand 
which is next the internal Subſtance of the Seed, is its Stem 
The Subſtance of all Seeds in general conſiſts of two 
Pieces, generally called Lobes, and which at firſt are united 
by one common Covering ; the Structure whereof is more or 
lefs ſolid. Thele after ſeparate and ſerve as ſeminal Leaves 
to the Plant, and then wither and decay when the Plants 
have no farther Occaſion for them; and theſe Obſerva- 
a divers Species of Beans and 
The Bud of a Grain of Corn which has been lodged in 
the Ground, begins for the moſt Part in about four and 
twenty Hours, or ſome what more, to burſt its Foldage, and 
to diſengage itſelf ; after that it ſhoots out its Root and 


Stem. 


The Root- at firſt is incloſed in a Sort of a Purſe, 
thro? which it breaks its way: two other Roots within the 
Space of a few Days ſhoot forth from the Sides, and each 
—_ burſts through the Covering wherein they were in- 
All thefe three Roots are ſhagged with a vaſt Number of 
Filaments, which wind themſelves about' the little Clods of 
Earth which they meet with in their Progreſs. 


By this doſe Adheſion they draw whatever is nutrimental to 


the tender Plant. 

As to the Stem, that ſhoots upwards in a perpendicular 
Line ; there are ſeveral appearing Reaſons for the Deſcent 
of the Root, and Aſcent of the Stem offered by Writers; but 
there are not any two Things more unaccountable in Nature, 
than that of Seeds turning themſelves downward in order 
to ſtrike their Roots into the Earth ; and the Stem aſcend- 
ing directly upwards, contrary to all the Laws of Gravi- 


tation. | 
4 | Corn 
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Corn will begin to ſhoot a ſmall verdant Point out of the 
— in five or ſix Days Time at the fartheſt after it is © 

This little Stem is no more than a ſmall Parcel, or Packet 
of Leaves folded one upon another all round the Ear ; which 
remains for ſome conſiderable Time inviſible, and is lodged 
in the Heart. | 

Tho' the firſt Leaf of this Packet 2 a little toward the 
Point, yet the lower Part is always confined, and rolled up in 
the hard Tegument from whence it ſprings. ; 

Some few Days after, the Covering of the Seed begins 
to waſte away, and the Purſe wherein the Roots were con- 
tained, decays and dies away when it has performed its 
Offices. | 
When the Leaves are duly unfolded, we may plainly per- 
ceive the firſt Draught, or imperfect Sketch of four Tubes, 
which form the Stem; and at the Bottom we may likewiſe . 
diſcover the Bud of the Ear. 

From the firſt Knot which lies neareſt to the Roots, ſhoots 
out a Leaf which performs the Function of a Covering to a 
ſecond Tube ; at the third Knot begins another Leaf, which 
covers the fourth Tube and the Ear. 

The Interſtice between the firſt and ſecond Knot neareſt 
the Roots, is then much larger than that which ſeparates the 
ſecond from the third. | 

On theſe Tubes thus jointed as it were, or ſet one into ano- 
ther, the Ear riſes; which may be diſtinguiſhed with Eaſe by 
its round tranſparent Grains, which bear the Reſemblance of 
ſo many little Pearls. 

At length the Ear ſhoots from the Foldage which ſkreened 
it from the Air, and the ſeveral Bags or Lodgments which 
are appointed to contain the Subſtances of the future Grains, 
begin to be dilated. 

Theſe Lodgments ſhoot out ſlender Bodies for the Re- 
ception of the Powders from the Packet of Chives, which 
3 their Appearance above, and render the Buds pro- 

ific 

When the Buds have dilated in thoſe Lodgments, that 
3 Subſtance to which they are united by ſeveral Filaments, 
— 


may with Propriety be termed the ſeminal Roots, the 

and the firſt Leaves which extracted from the Earth 

and Air ſuch Juices as were proportioned to the delicate Struc- 
ture of the Stem, begin to waſte away. 

The Stem then operates more powerfully by itſelf : - 5 | 
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hauſts from the Leaves their nutritious Juices, with a View to 
enrich the Ear which it ſupports. 

It is Matter of Admiration, that ſo valuable an Ear ſhould 
be ſupported by ſo tall and lender a Stem; which is deprived 
of all Manner of Shelter and Protection, and is planted in the 
Midſt of an open Field, where all the Winds have in their 
Turns full Power to blow it down. 

This Grain often aſcends to the Height of four or five Feet 
from the Ground; and tho? the ſmall Stem has no more than 
two twelfths of an Inch for its Diameter, yet it is contrived 
according to the ſtricteſt Rules of good CEconomy, for 
by — Means a ſmall Field will contain an infinite Number 
| of rs. | : 

This Stem, however, as ſlender as it appears to be, has 
been formed with ſuch Art and Ingenuity, that it is thereby 
preſerved for ſeveral Months ſucceſſively unhurt ; notwith- 
ſtanding its being openly expoſed to Storms and Tempeſts, 
and to all the various Fluctuations of the Air. 

Four Knots of a hard Subſtance reſembling the ſame Num- 
ber of ſtrong Bands, make it as firm as it is neceſſary, with- 
out rendering it in the leaſt unpliant : it is flexible enough, 
and qualified to bow without breaking, not only under a com- 
mon Gale of Wind, but even under the Shock of the moſt 
ſudden and impetuous Blaſts. | 

By the Aſſiſtance of its Knots, it is enabled to recover its 
firſt Poſition, as ſoon as the Storm is over; and it is a wy 
agreeable Sight to view this Foreſt of Ears under a gentle 
Agitation of the Wind: each ſucceſſive Breath of Air makes 
them bow in their Turns, and ſeem to roll along the Field 
like the Waves of the Ocean. 

The Ear is formed with no leſs Art and Judgment than the 
Stem; the Grains which are in them are ranged one above a- 
nother, at equal Diſtances, in order that they may receive 
an equal Proportion of Nouriſhment and Support. They 
are alſo concealed and ſecured under various 'Teguments, 
which are thick enough to break the Force of the Sun's 
Beams, and are fo cloſely joined together, that they can ex- 
clude and throw off thoſe Dews and Rains which would o- 
therwiſe oblige them to ſhoot out. | 

Several of theſe Teguments terminate in as many Points 
of different Sizes; whuch, as ſome imagine, are little DuQs 
or Channels, intended to introduce into each Lodgment a 
ſufficient Quantity of Air: and, according to the Opinion of 
others, they form a kind of Palliſadoe againſt the Depredati- 
on of the little Birds. 
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I am apt to believe that theſe Points, or Beards of Corn, 
are appointed to withſtand and break the Force of thoſe 
heavy Drops of Rain which fall upon them ; which 
Means they are diſcharged from each Side, and from the 
Surface, inſtead of penetrating to the Bottom of the Lodg- 
ents of the various Grains, which would putrify was the 
umidity to continue among them for any Time. 

The Proceſs of Nature in the Vegetation of Plants, as 
exemplified in a Grain of Wheat, is as follows. 

The firſt Day the Grain is ſown it grows a little turgid, 
and the Huſk gapes in ſeveral Places, and the Body of the 
Plant ſwells, and the Gem or Sprout opens and encreaſes, 
and the Roots begin to bunch out, and the Placenta, or Seed 
. Leaf becoming looſe, gapes. | 
Ihe ſecond Day, the Secundine or Huſt, being broken 
through, the Stem or Top of the future Straw, appears on 
the Outſide thereof, and grows upwards. _ 

The third Day the Pulp of the Conglobate, or round Leaf, 
becomes turgid with the Juice it has received, from the Earth 
fermenting with its own. 

The Stem from whitiſh turns greeniſh, the lateral Roots 
break forth greeniſh, and the lower Root grows longer and 
hairy, with many Fibres growing out of it. 

Hows Fibres hang all along on all the Roots, except on 
the Tops, and theſe Fibres wind about the Particles of Soil 
like Ivy, whence they grow curled ; above the lateral Roots 
two other little ones break out. 

The fourth Day the Stem, mounting upwards, makes a 

right Angle with the ſeminal Leaf, the laſt Roots put forth 
more, and the other three encreaſing, have more Hairs, 
which cloſely embrace the Lumps of Earth, and where they 
meet with any Vacuity, unite into a Kind of Network ; the 
Leaf is now ſofter, and when bruiſed, yields a white ſweetiſh 
Juice, like Barley Cream. 
The fifth Day the Stalk ſtill riſing puts fort a Stable Leaf, 
which is green and folded, the Roots grow longer, and there 
appears a new Tumour of a future Root; the outer Huſk, 
or Sheath, is looſened, and the Seed Leaf begins to fade. 

The ſixth Day, the Stable Leaf being looſened, the Plant 
mounts upwards, the Sheath ſtill cleaving round it like a 
Bark; and the Seed Leaf is ſinuous or wrinkled, and faded. 

After the eleventh Day, the Seed Leaf, as yet ſticking to 
the Plant, is crumpled and almoſt corrupted, within it is 
hollow, and about the Secundine, . the Mucus and white 
Subſtance of the Seed being continued to the navel 1 
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form a Cavity ; all the Roots 9 forth new 
Branches out of their Sides. The ſecond withers, and 
its Veſicles are emptied ; the Spaces between the Knots grow 
longer; new Gems appear; and the middle Root grows ſe- 
veral Inches longer. 
After a Month, the Roots and Stalk being grown much 
longer, new Buds break out at the firſt Knot, and little Tu- 
mours bunch out, which at length break out into Roots. 

The Roots which grow are generally according to the 
Goodneſs of the Ground, and the Compaſs allowed for the 
Grain of Corn to extend itſelf in: MILLER ſays he has traced 
a Root to the Extent of a Yard, which is farther than I could 
eyer trace one; but with the Allowance which may be pro- 

rtionably made for the very fine Threads, which could not 
Ck up. I think I have found ſome extend two Feet in 
Length or near it. 

Four, five, or ſix Stems are what is commonly to be met 
with in the uſual Courſe of Huſbandry ; each contains, if to- 
lerably good, from thirty to forty Grains or upwards; as I 
have counted them this Summer, both in HexTFoRD$8HIRE 
and Ess Ex. 

Ihave ſometimes met with eight Stems from one Grain, 
in Corn ſown in the common Way which is about three Hun- 
dred for one; but that is not very uſual. We ſhall have Oc- 
caſion to mention this again when we come to compare the 
different Produce ariſing from various Grounds, and from 
Grain ſowed at different Diſtances, in one and the ſame 
Grounds: and therefore ſhall proceed to our ſecond Head; 
that is, | 


How the Ground is to be prepared for Wheat. 


This being a Point of the laſt Importance to the Farmer, 
requires a particular Confideration ; eſpecially as the New 
Huſbandry gives a quite different Method of Management 
in this Matter; and more eſpecially as ſome new Ways of 
Proceedings in this great Article have very lately been intro- 
. duced, and are juſt now ſtruck out by ſome ingenious Far- 
mers, which, I apprehend, very well deſerve to be ſet before 
the Reader in a proper View. | 

The uſual Method of preparing the Ground for Wheat, 
was formerly by plowing it three, four, or five Times, and 
dunging it when neceſſary. This, in general, anſwered ve 
well, when proper Regard was had to the Nature of the Soil, 
and the different Seaſons which happen; ſince it * 
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foand, by repeated Experience, that both Frofts and Snows 
have great Influence on Corn Land, both in. the Reſpect to 
the neceſſary plowing it, and alſo as to the certain enriching it 
when the Snow falls and lies on it. | 
For the Froſt, when to any moderate Degree, certainly 
lightens the Ground ſo much, that the uſual Plowings have 
undoubtedly a much better Effect on it for Wheat; and when 
it continues any Time, it makes the laſt Plowing unneceſſary, 
or indeed improper for ſome Sorts of Grounds, as 1s evident to 
every experienced Farmer. And MiLLtr is of Opinion, 
that the' Ground for many Years after the great Froſt, re- 
quired leſs Plowing than it did before. |, 

Froſt not only lightens the Earth, as before mentioned, 
but makes it more ſuſceptible of the Air, which certainly not 
only conveys an unaccountable Quantity of rich Nouriſhment 
into the Soil; but by its working Power ſtills, looſens and 
lines the Particles of it after a very extraordinary Manner; for 
though it may be hard to ſay what it is, or however difficult 
it may be to name or deſcribe it, the beneficial Effects of it 
are found beyond Diſpute, which are really ſo great, that 
ſome of our moſt judicious Writers, and beſt Farmers are of 
Opinion, that the great Uſe and Benefit of plowing, digging, 
and fo frequently ſtirring the Ground, is principally to make 
it more capable of imbibing or receiving the Benefit con- 
veyed to it by the Fertility occaſioned by the Air and Dews; 
the Truth of which every one may be convinced of, who 
will only conſider the Riches acquired by his barely fallowing 
his Land, without any Manure at all; and that it is com- 
mon to ſee, in many Places, Land worn out with Tillage, 
_ again proper for it, by only lying ſome Years uncul- 
tivated. 

A proper Fineneſs for the tender Roots of Grain to ſtrike 
in, is abſolutely neceſſary ; but this, in many Caſes, might 

be effected withine many plowings. ara 
And indeed all obſerving Perſons agree, that the Air, 
Rains, and Dews, are replete with great Variety of Particles 
which are eaſily made viſible, and which have very ſur- 
prong EffeQs both in and upon the Earth, and in and upon 
egetables. 

The curious Dr. Har xs found, That a cubic Inch of blue 
Clay being diſtilled, an hundred and eight cubic Inches of 
Air were raiſed from it. 

This wonderful and important Fluid the Air, is found to be 
very operative in every Part of Nature, whether Ani 
Vegetable, or Mineral. 1 
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It is well known that common Air is frequently impregnated 
with moſt noxious Vapours: thus the Fumes which aſcend up 
in the Air from fermenting Wines are very pernicious, and 
thoſe from burſting Brimſtone deadly. 

That it is by the amphibious Property of the Air, that the 
main and principal Operations of Nature are carried on; for 
a Maſs of mutually attracting Particles, without being blended 
with a due Proportion of elaſtic repelling ones, would, in 
many Caſes, ſoon coaleſce into a fluggiſh Lump. | 

. BoyLE mentions to what a great Number of Miles an 
Inch of Air may be rarefied, and the Force of Fire. Engines 
are viſible now in moſt Countries. | F 

If any Perſon has a Mind to ſee the Effect of Water ex- 

nded, he may juft wet a Bullet Mould, and then pour'in a 

ittle boiling Lead, which will fly out with prodigious Force; 
T have ſeen it ſtrike. into a ſolid Stone, but whoever tries it 
muſt be careful to ſecure himſelf, and all about him, 
from the Danger of its flying on him, if the Hole be any 
* him. 

e ſee the great Power of expanding Water, when 
heated in the Engine to raiſe Water by Fire; and Water with 
Air and other active Particles in capillary Tubes, and innu- 
merable ſmall Veſicles, do, doubtlefs, act with a great Force, 
though expanded with no more Heat than what the Sun's 
Warmth gives them. 

Peaſe in a Pot near full with Water, on imbibing the Wa- 
ter, have raiſed one Hundred Eighty- four Pounds Weight laid 
on them ; by which we may ſee the vaſt Force with which 
ſwelling Peaſe expand. And it is doubtleſs a conſiderable Part 
of the ſame, which is exerted not only in puſhing the Plume 
of a Plant upwards into the Air, but alſo in enabling the firſt 
ſhooting Radicle of the Pea, and other Grain, and all the 
ſubſequent under Fibres, to penetrate and ſhoot into the Earth, 
thoſe two very ſurpriſing Powers in Seeds and Plants which 
we mentioned before, and ſhall hereafter conſider. 

But though we have from theſe Experiments, and from 
common Obſervation, many Proofs of the expanſive Force 
with which the fibrous Roots of Plants ſhoot; yet the leſs. 
Reſiſtance theſe tender Shoots find, the greater Progreſs they 
will certainly make in equal Times. 

Dr. WoopDwaRD, and others, hence juſtly obſerve (as 
we before hinted) that one of the moſt conſiderable Uſes of 
plowing, fallowing, and trenching, and of harrowing of 
Ground; and of mixing Lime and ſeveral other Compoſts, 
is to looſen and mellow the Earth, that not only the Roots 
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may make eaſier Shoots, but there may be a freer and readier 
Admiſhon of the Dews, Rain, and Air, which are found to 
have ſuch furprizing beneficial Effects. For the Air has as 
at and expanſive a Force as Water, as is proved by many. 


- Notwithſtanding this general Truth, a proper Conſiſtency 
or Stiffneſs of the Soil, ſuitable to the Grain ſowed, muſt be 
; preſerved; ſince otherwiſe Wheat, and ſome other Grai 
will fall. To prevent this, good Farmers frequent! 
the Ground when neceſſary, and ſometimes fold the Wheat 
with Sheep, which Practice confirms the Truth and Uſe of 
the Obſervation. | 
| Could we once find out what Conſiſtency or Stiffneſs each 
Grain requires, and the Degree and Sort of rich Nouriſhment 
moſt ſuitable to them reſpectively; Til would be ma- 
ed with greater Eaſe, with much more inty of Suc- , 
ceſs, and with ter Profit. * 
Theſe i ate brought in general to a tolerable Degree 
of Certainty, as to the Nature of Lands proper for Wheat, 
Beans, and ſome other Grains; and ſome general Rules of 
fitting Lands with proper Quantities of Marle, Lime, Chalk, 
Soot, and Aſhes, are pretty well aſcertained; but yet every 
Way there is (till a large Field open to the thinking Farmer, 
for the farther better proportioning his Manures to his Lands, 
than are yet known ; and which vary ſo much as to make a 
icular Application of more or leſs, in almoſt every dif- 
t Field, fit to be obſerved. 

It may not be improper to caution the induſtrious Farmer, 
againſt over-manuring his Land with any Sort of Improve- 
ment; for when Land is made foo rich, he will not meet with - , 

à good Crop of Corn, but is ſure to find a plentiful one of + 
Straw : and this is the Reaſon why Farmers, when they are 
to break up rich Land, generally firſt take off the Edge of it 
(as they call it) by firſt ſowing it with Oats, before they ſow 
it with Wheat; and a very good Farmer aſſured me, that he 
had loſt above fifty Pounds in his younger Years, by making 
his Wheat Land too rich. 

Marle, Lime, Chalk, and Salt, are in themſelves excel- 
lent Preparatives of the Ground for Wheat, when properly 
applied, as has been before mentioned; but what is 1 
beneficial in theſe is, that they convey no Seed of Weeds, no 
InſeQs or pernicious Vermin, nor any thing to ſour the Ground 
they are brought on or mixed with, but rather help to deſtroy. 
the Vermin, and likewiſe ſweeten as well as enrich the Soil 

they are brought to. 1 
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And what is equally beneficial, the Courſe.of 
which theſe require, in order to procure the conſtant gr 
Profit from their Improvements, gives the Fatmer an Op- 
portunity of obtaining the continued Advantage of them, 
without making his Land foul, or filling it with pernici 
Thus for Example, Clover, which is found ſuch an ads 
mirable Preparative for Wheat, requires no ſuch Culture or 
Manure, as will give any annual or other Weeds an Oppor= 
tunity of running to Seed, and fo propagating themſelves 
over the Field it is in: it may be improved oft without amy 
Danger. But if the Farmer lay a little fine Dung on it 
at MIiCHAELMAS or in FEBRUARY, yet the Clover being 
almoſt perpetually mowed firſt, either for Seed or Graſs, 
that early mowing will cut off any Weeds which may get in 
it, before they can Seed. And as the Tops of Clover are ge- 
nerally large and flouriſhing, ſo they over-ſhadow and 
down the Weeds; and if any Sourneſs ſhould be conveyed by 
ſuch a Manure, the Clover Tops, and deep Roots, will mellow 
it before it is plowed up for Wheat, for which one plowing is: 
commonly ſufficient. 
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Much the ſame may he ſaid of Turnips, another excellent 


Enricher of the Ground, and Preparative for Corn, whoſe 
large Head over-ſhadows and under Weeds; and the re- 
peated Hoeings neceſſary in the Management of them, clear 
the Ground exceedingly well from all Weeds and Trumpery, at 
the ſame Time that their large Roots are fold to great Profit, 


or igiouſly enrich the Soil, and frequently anſwer both 


thoſe Purpoſes. 
A ſenſible Farmer of my 
his Heap of Dung and Soil, ſolely with a View to keep down 
the Weeds, not with any Expectation of Profit from the 
Turnips, though on our taſting them this Oc rox, when 
of the Size of a large Apple, they were pretty good, and not 
ſo ſtrong as we expected them to be. 

Beans and Peaſe are alſo excellent Preparatives for Wheat: 


a good Crop of Wheat is generally depended on after a good | 


one of Peaſe. 


Acquaintance, ſowed Turnips on 


And here I cannot omit to mention a very extraordinaty In- 


ſtance of a new Improvement in the Courſe of Huſbandry, 


begun by a Farmer near CHELSEA, this Spring. * 


He ſowed his Ground with Peaſe in Rows as uſual, and as 


near as I can gueſs, by what remained of the Turnips, at a- 
bout twenty Inches diſtance; ard when the Peaſe were grown 
up a little, he ſowed the laterſtices betwixt them with Tur- 


nips, 
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nips, and after, as I was informed, let the Peaſe reſt on the 
Tops of the Turnips ; he after reaped the Peaſe, and fold 
Part of the Turnips, and on the twenty-ſecond of this Oc- 
TORER I ſaw two Teams plowing this Ground; one of 
which, with ſix Horſes drawn double, plowed up a Furrow 
of eleven Inches deep, and twelve broad; the other, 
with two Horſes, followed and plowed the Rubbiſh about two 
Inches deep, turning it, and all the remaining Turnips, into 
the Bottom of the great Furrow. 

Many of the Turnips plowed in were large, and few 
leſs than the largeſt Apples; the Servants told me their Maſ- 
ter thought the Turnips would be as good as half a Mucking, 
and that he intended to ſow it as it now lay, and then to har- 
row it: there was no Appearance of any Rubbiſh on the Top 
of all that was fimiſhed by the Plows. 

What the Succeſs may be cannot be foretold, but in this 
Procedure, there appears all the ſubſtantial Benefit of Horſe- 
hoeing, as well as of giving the Wheat that Diſtance, which 
we are promiſed will procure us ſuch advantageous 
the Furrows being a Foot diſtant from each other, betwixt 
—_— the Corn will fall, after whatever Manner it is 
ſow * 


However, from this Experiment, a judicious Farmer may 


eaſily take ſeveral Hints which may be of great Service, in a 
Variety of other Articles. 

Lentils, and ſeveral other Grains and Graſſes, are 
good Preparatives for Wheat, when plowed into the G , 
or eaten on it, which different Farmers order according to 
their different Inclinations; and all may be of Uſe for Wheat, 
as will be particularly mentioned, when theſe ſeveral Articles 
come to be ſeparately conſidered: . but Wheat does not 
love to follow common Barley, as it makes the Land too 
light for it, and alſo takes too much of its Goodneſs from it: 
1 does well after it, though the Ground be in good 

re. 

I ſhall mention but one Article more under this Head, 


which is that of plowing ; and this having been copiouſly 


treated of before, I ſhall fay.no more of it than what ſeems 
abſolutely neceſſary and requiſite to inform the Reader, of 
what I apprehend an almoſt new Method of managing this 
Sort of Grain. 
The HzrErorDSHIRE Farmers generally plow five Times 
for Wheat, and ſhallower ordeeper as Occaſion requires: and 
all agree it is improper to plow in Rain or Snow. | ROY 
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The Mode of plowing ought e 
Nature of the — — the early or late * f 
a common Saying, Sow early and have Corn, late and 
have Straw. x 
There is another common Rule ſaid to be a ſtanding one 
in Huſbandry, viz. The more ['Thoroughs the greater the 
Crops ; which may be admitted as far as the Soil is more 
broke, and made finer by that Means. But if it occaſion the | 
| Seeds to fall cloſer to each other, ſo far it diſagrees with the 3 
modern Method of ſowing leſs Seed, and at a much greater 1 
Diſtance than is uſually done, which is now ſo muchpreferred 
to all other Ways. 2 155 
About DunsTABLE they plow much in Stitches: and in 
EssEx —_— good Farmers practiſe this Method with 
very great ; making five Stitches when they come to 
fow, which five make a Perch, ſo that, between every two 
Stitches there is a Thorough a Foot wide. . 

They ſow theſe Stitches length-ways by hand, and a Perſon 
uſed to it will ſow for two Teams, each of which plows an 
Acre and an half a Day; and when they have done the ne- 
ceſſary Plowing, run a ſmall Plow drawn by a ſingle 
Horſe, along every h, which caſts the fine Mould 
2 Corn each Way on the Stitch, and leaves the Thorough 

| clean. 18 

By this Method, and the ſowing ſparingly, they apprehend 

they have all the Advantages that are promiſed by the Drill 

Plow ; and the Benefit of their W heat having ſufficient Room 

for its Growth, eſpecially as there are fo great Spaces left at 

each Side of the Stitches. 

PLINY mentions the plowing Ground eleven Times, which 
is thought very ſtrange z but there are two very good Farmers 
F who have ſeveral Times plowed their Ground as often: and as 
ſeoon as the Ground is cleared from the Corn, conftantly apply 

the Plow to it, and repeat it every Fortnight or three Weeks, 
whilit the Weather will allow, in order to give the Earth the 
Benefit of the Sun, -Air and Dews; and to extirpate and pre- 
vent the Growth of Weeds, which grow beſt at this Time; 
and by this repeated Huſbandry have cleared their Ground ſo 
well from Weeds, that I this Year ſaw Fields of Wheat with- 
out a Weed in the Sheaves, or one growing in the Field that” 
I could obſerve; and one led his Wheat immediately after it 
was ſhorn. And by this Method they never have any Smut or 
blighted Corn, though one of them uſes no ſteeping : and the 

Land is fo mellow, that two Horſes and a Man plow an Acre 


and a half a Day with great Eaſe; ſo that in Reality, they 
n R have 


i * Which are the principal Benefits 
* Drin Huſbandry, except the ſaving of ſome Seed; which, 


it to thin; and "this near the Thoroughs 
dies propoſed by thoſe who ſeem de ſirous to allow the 
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"Tears, and s Boy to drive. 

How the Wheat is ts be prepared or the Ground, 

Uebe, this Head there es two Things to be principally re- 

Id ol what Sort of Seed is to be procured ; and what 
- "Quantity of it is neceſſary. 


Nad next, how that Seed is to be ordered. . 
to the firſt, the uſual Allowance for Wheat las bees 


= named already ; whoever approves of the Drill Way of ſow 


onght to approve of ſowing lefs Seed than is commonly al- 

- Jowed to an Acre; as it comes nearer in A e to the 
Dein Rierdod of „ which allows er Advan- 
e te the Seed of more Room for the Sun, Air, Dews, and 
Rain z and greater {to ſpread their Roots in the Earth, 
propoſed to be obtained by 


it this ; & comparatively of no great Value. But 
the common Way of ſome Regard is to be had to 
Ame, fince a Peck leſs will dom StyrEMBER than after; 
ect more than common is required in gravelly, and 
mew broken up Grounds : and certainly great Aflowances mutt 
Db in ſome Places for the done by Vermin, 
- ch or catry off the Seed, whilſt others 
The fc lying expoſed to the Severity of the Weather. 
JI 3: ng Calculations of what Produce may reaſon 
be expeRted | from Wheat ſowed at ſeveral Diſtances, may 
- proaty gre the Reaer ſole 4 Notion of this Matter, as 
© guide him in his Conduct, as to the common or different 
Method of fowing his Corn.” 

Bot why may not Wheat be hoed at fuch Diftances as the 
Order pleaſes, as well as Turnips? Is not the ſame Reaſon 
hat ſatisfies us of the Prudence of our Conduct in the one, as 
-*Rirong and forcible in the other ? The Farmer before named 
=: poke of hocing his Wheat as well as his Tarnips, but has not 


ve 
= heat ; though he finds the hoeing it not only to anfwer as to 
- the clearing 7 the Weeds, but alſo as to looſening the Sur- 
"face, and 5 the Wheat: but fore the hoeing Wheat 
Diſtance, could be no Hazard of making 
would anſwer the 
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nde Time, ee monk molt x Hons = 
would i ; and Wheat may be tranſplnn 

T very well : name a Trowel becauſe That, when it 1 

| Ground for the Wheat, hardens not the Sides of the he 

= ſetting Sticks do, but leaves the Earth looſer for the M 

| Root to ſtrike freſh in. 4 
Every Farmer knows Wheat will tear curing dong : 
ſionally, or mowing A eee Seaſons without any 
to it. ie js 20 publickly that it will bear tram 
by Sheep, when folded properly upon it ; and the 
ng alſo uſefully a _— and I know ĩt 


ſuch which the Farmer might not before have had 11 | 

order to his own. Satisfaction. 1 
As to the Choice of proper Seed Wheat, there are 

= Care is this jy depends on good nad 

; for much more on 

Seed, 1 * = 
Corn growing on Virgin Mould (as called) or new 

Ground, is generally allowed to be beſk of all; and 

n be had, it is very adviſeable to 

from ſome diſtant e at leaſt once in two Years; or ii 


Land in the ſame Neighbourhood, let it be from di 
Sorts of Land. 7 
gained the Reward in Trnz1.Addl 3 


— agen pore Wheat there, had his Seed 
getting the beſt a te, 
|» 010 pra but whereſoever the Seed is taken or bro 
from, tale particular Care that it be perfeQly- clean and 
And it is generally agreed, that the be. hopes aol 
Sort ſhould be choſen for Seed; thes 
the largeſt, and the beſt Ears of —_ which Rule 
halds good both in Grain, Roots, Vegetables, and Tre 
well as in Animals; all which commonly partake. "a 
of the Parent'Seed. 3 
3 Another conſiderable Article is the making the Seed pe 
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at Hrſt, will ſave a great deal of Trouble afterwards, both as 
do the keeping the Ground ſweet and clear from Weeds, as 
well.as from bad and ſmutty Corn : and this, whether it be 


fowed dry; or firſt brined or ſteeped in ſome Compoſiti 
which is now the moſt uſual Method in managing Seel When, 


ſhould in courſe be next conſidered. 
| Of brining or ſleeping Seed Wheat. 


As this relates not only to Seed Wheat, but to many other 

Sorts of Grain and Vegetables, we ſhall give it a diſtinQ Con- 
ſideration, after we have concluded the Subject of Wheat; 
and only mention ſome fingular Receipts, recommended par- 
ticularly for the improving of this Species. 
We before mentioned the Compoſition uſed by Mr. VII- 
VERTON; and. ſhall mention that uſed by Colonel PLumMER. 
But as to the many Compoſitions which have been much cried 
up, and fold at a great Price; they have ſeldom given any 
great Satisfaction, or procured the deſired Succeſs ; fo that we 
mall take no particular Notice of them. 


Colonel Pons of HR 


* 
- 


TFORDSHIRE, bis Way e in 
Wheat. © r 


Firſt waſh the Wheat through three or four ſeveral Waters, 
* ſtirring it well each Time, and ſkim off the light Grains. 
Put Water in a Tub with a Tap, with as much Salt as will 
make an Egg ſwim ; then add as much more; ſtir it very well, 
and put in two or three Pounds of Allom beat fine, and ſtir it 
well. 5 | 
- Uſe it as ordinary Brines, onl the Wheat thirty or 
forty Hours ; for lefs ſignifies — 
Take the Wheat out the Night before you ſow it, and ſift 
ſome laked Lime on it; and add freſh Quantities of the In- 
gredients as wanted. 8 
Mr. BA br obſerves, That many Farmers ſteep their 
Wheat in Brine, yet have ſmutty Wheat, becauſe they do 
not make their Brine ſtrong enough; or take their Wheat out 
too ſoon. | 
A late Writer directs to ſteep the Seed in Rain Water, in 
which Bay Salt is mixed, till it will bear an Egg, for thirty 
Hours; and after to ſpread it on a Floor, with fine Lime mixed 
with it, and ſtirred together till each Seed leaves clinging to 
another, and till it ſeems candy'd with Lime ; and then, he 
ſays, doubt not the Increaſe of your Harveſt. 
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There are great Variety of other Receipts given to the ſame 
Purpoſe; 4 go which Mr. ELLis ſeems to value bimſelf 
much upon, mentions the diſſolving three Poundy of Cop- 

ras in two or three Gallons of ſcalding Water: ſlir it till it 
= diſſolved ; and, when juſt warm, pour it over two or three 
Buſhels of Wheat. A Quarter of an Hour after pour over 
all the Wheat Seed, as much mudgel-hole Water: as will 
make the whole ſwim four Inches; and ſtirring it ſuſhciently, 
you may ſkim off all the Seeds of Weeds, and the hgtit 
Corns that occaſion Smut and Pepper Wheat. : 

The Seed is to lie in this Liquor twelve Hours : or if 
wanted fix, or four, or two Hours; then draw all clear 
off, and lime it directly for ſowing the ſame Morning. But 
if the Seed lay and drained twelve Hours firſt, it would be 
better. 

Care muſt be taken, that if it be not ſowed ſoon, that it 


be not left to lie long thick together, which ſcems agreed on 


all Hands to be prejudicial. 


The Reader will find ſome Remarks on theſe Receipts 2 


hereafter, when ſteeping in general comes to be conſidered. 
Of ſowing Wheat. 


This having been treated of before, I ſhall here only give 
ſome additional Particulars. ME 

The Time for ſowing Wheat in general, is from the Mid- 
dle of SEPTEMBER to the Beginning of DzczMBer ; but 
ſome Sorts of Wheats, and, upon ſome particular Occaſions, 
others may be ſowed at different Seaſons, as was menti 
when the different Sorts of Wheats were deſcribed. 

But in general great Regard is to be had to the Nature of 
the Land, and the Weather; for though dry Land may be 
ſowed with Care in moiſt Weather (tho? not in wet, if it can 
well be avoided) yet ſtiff wet Land is only to be ſowed in a fa- 
vourable Time, for fear of the Seed being loſt by the Ground's 
binding, or burſt, as it may ſometimes happen: but the laſt 
may, I think, be avoided with a little Care; as will be men- 
tioned when we come to treat of Steeping. 

But it is generally agreed, to be much the beft, to ſow the 
Seed in freſh Mould ; and for that Reaſon they commonly 
ſow as ſoon as ever the Ground is made ready to receive it. 

The ſowing the broad Caſt way is very well known; but 
the ſowing of Wheat by Hand, fwing or ſpraining the Seed 
in along the Stitches, as was before ES as they fre- 


quently ſprain in Peaſe, is not ſo common; though this _ 
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Manner ſeems to come the neareſt ſetting in Rows; or ſowing, 
according to the Drill Manner of H 5 
The next Thing to be conſidered is, | 


How the Wheat and the Ground are to be ordered, whilſt they 
| are together. 


Now the firſt Care here ſeems to be, to get all the croſs 
Gutters and Thoroughs well cleanſed, and the looſe Mould 
and Corn in them caſt upon the plowed Ground ; for which 
Purpoſe a ſmall Plough is uſed in ſeveral Places, which is ea- 
fily drawn by any Horſe, and contrived to throw the looſe 
Mould and Corn on both Sides, and leave the Thoroughs per- 
fectly clear and ſmooth to let the Water run off. - 

ter this there ſeem three Things neceſſary to be conſi- 
dered under this Head: 

Firſt, What is to be done when the Wheat is too forward 
or rank, which would endanger its being laid and ſpoiled. 

Second, What is to be done when it is too poor, and wants 
ſome Aſſiſtance. 

Laſtly, The great Article of keeping it clean from Weeds, 
which is commonly the Effect of bad Huſbandry; and often 
the natural Conſequence of manuring the Land with mixed 
Dung full of young Weeds, or with the Seeds of Weeds, 
which ſoon ſpring and ſpread; and which the Farmer will find 
it difficult to keep down, and a Work of Years to extirpate. 


Indeed this is a Calamity the beſt Huſbandmen often ſuffer by; 


fince it is evident that the Seeds of Weeds are frequently car- 
ried by Winds and by Birds; and often lie concealed for Years 
in the Soil, and ſprout up on the Ground being plowed deeper 
than common, or near to the Hed 

When the Wheat is too rank, it is fometimes thought pro- 
per to mow, ſometimes to eat it, and ſometimes to feed and 
fold Sheep on it, as the particular Circumſtances require 


which laſt is not only an Advantage ſometimes this Way, but 


alſo for the improving the Ground when it wants, not only by 
the Dung and Urine of the Sheep, but by the fining of the 
. Mould, by their treading it with their little Feet ; and the 
Nouriſhment conveyed by the Warmth of their Bodies lying 
on the Ground. Which two laſt material Articles ſeem quite 


overlooked, or at leaſt very little regarded by ſome of our late 


Writers. 

As to the Article of refreſhing the Ground when too poor, 
by ſome additional Improvement : the folding, when proper, 
anſwers that End very well; and, in other Caſes, the iar 
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ing on a few Buſhels of Soot, Malt, Duſt, Pi Dung ; or 
— Thing of that Kind, will anſwer the End — or even 
fine Mould or Dung mellowed ; eſpecially if the Wheat be 
hoed as before mentioned, which alone would anſwer the End 
of refreſhing the Wheat very much, as well as help to kgep 
down the Weeds: which is the great Difficulty the Farmer 
has to ſtruggle with, and which I come now to conſider, 


Of weeding of Corn. 


Weeding the growing Corn carefully in the common Way, 
by cutting them up, or drawing them where it can be done 
without Prejudice to the Wheat, helps to make the Ground 
ſweet and clean, gives the Grain more Room to grow, and to. 
receive the Benet of the refreſhing Air, the kindly Warmth 
of the Sun, the fertilizing Dews and Rains. And further, it 
makes the reaping the Corn eaſier and cheaper, and faves a 
great deal of future Trouble in every Article; from the cutting 
to the carrying it to the Market, and even in the felling it: ſo 
nn behoves every prudent Farmer to be careful in this Par- 
ticular. ' 

This is neceſſary to be done, and will be a pretty ſure pre- 
ſent Remedy, as it will keep down the Weeds, and prevent 
their running to ſeeding, and filling the Ground with a future 
Crop. But this is only a temporary Help, and not an effeQual 
Remedy, as not reaching the Root of the Diſtemper, which 

lies much deeper. 

We before mentioned the Benefit of hocing of Wheat, and 
this Summer I ſaw the Advantage of it, when performed with 
a ſmall Hoe, and a ſkilful Hand: for this not only cuts the 
Weeds, but deſtroys moſt of the Roots, ſo that all Annuals 
were deſtroyed; and thoſe of a more laſting Nature, prevented 
from doing any more Miſchief this Seaſon : the Fruit of this 
hoeing was, I ſaw not one Weed in a whole Field of Wheat 
this Seaſon, at the Reaping. 

But the Reader muſt not expect the fame Succeſs on one 
Hoeing, or Weeding ; ſince this Farmer had for ſome Years 
induftriouſly extirpated all Weeds, and carefully avoided every 
Thing which he thought could occaſion their Growth; ſuch | 
as the carrying Dung with Weeds in it to the Ground, &c. 
Notwithſtanding which Care, he frequently obſerved a new 
Growth of Weeds when he plowed deeper than uſual, or near 
the Hedges; and thought the ſmall Seeds of Weeds were 
brought by the Winds and Birds, and often lodged in the 
R 4 Cracks 


I 
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Cracks of the Earth, occaſioned by Heat, or in other Places of 
the ſame Nature. | 

Theſe Remarks, of this ſenſible Farmer, are exactly con- 
formable to the Obſervations of the late Mr. Ra, and other 
ingenious Writers, who obſerve, That many Seeds will grow 
when kept ſeveral Years, and moſt when kept more than one ; 
that ſeveral Sorts had been kept fourteen Years, and ſome 
ried ſo long in the Ground, and yet grew when brought a- 
gain into the open Air and ſowed. 

Theſe Remarks will probably give the Farmer a further In- 
ſight into the Origin of Weeds, than he might before think 

; and put him on carrying his Thoughts further, in order 
to obtain a proper Remedy for the Diſeaſe. 

This can be no otherwiſe procured than by conſidering, that 
there are two Sorts of Weeds, thoſe called Annuals, and thoſe 
Perennials, or which laſt ſeveral Vears. 

The Annual Weeds will be pretty eaſily managed, if Care 
be taken to prevent their ſeeding, both in and about the Ground 
deſigned to be kept clear from them. And alſo, by watchin 
the Compoſts laid on ſuch Grounds, that they are not full of 
ſuch Weeds, or with the Seeds of them, which will imme- 
diately grow in the Field; and muſt then be deſtroyed there 
b N ſtirring the Ground, and turning them to the 

eat of the Sun, or Severity of Froſts, or other Ways extir- 
pating them before they ſeed, whenever they appear. | 

Formerly it was cuſtomary to throw up Gravel Walks in 
Winter, in order to deſtro Weeds, but the doing it in the 
Heat of Summer is now found more effeQual ; and there is 
the ſame Reaſon for, and will be the ſame Benefit in plowing, 
or ſtirring up Lands, in order to deſtroy Weeds in the greateſt 
Heats, which will generally deſtroy both Seed and Root. 

I preſume, the ſo frequently ſtirring and turning the nu- 
merous Cones, now to be met with on every Road, is not 
only to mix them well together, but to prevent the Growth of 
Weeds in them. | 

As to the Perennial, or laſting Weeds, the ſame Methods 
will in a great Meaſure procure the ſame preſent Advantage ; 
but as they will grow again, and many of them will ſpread how 
oft ſoever they are cut down; there is no effectual Remedy, 
but the extirpating them by eradicating by a common Dock 
Spade, uſed for drawing up Docks, or deſtroying them by ex- 
poſing them to the Heat of the Sun, or Severity of the Cold; 
the former of which is the moſt effectual: or elſe by harrowing 
them off on plowing, and then burning them, as I lately ſaw 
practiſed near CHELSEA, with twitch Graſs, ; 

f n 
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In ſome particular Caſes other Remedies may be upplied, 


for Thave known Salt Brine in CyzsHm1RE poured on Walks 
to deſtroy Weeds, and am aſſured ſcalding Water will take the 
ſame E . W 7 4 hs 4 | 
Where Salt Water is near, it may properly applied 
for this Purpoſe, eſpecially for deſtroying of Wee? on 
Dunghils or Compoſts ; but Care muſt be taken not to apply 
too much, for fear of the over-ſalting it, and preventing the 
Growth of the Corn or Graſs for ſome Time; a proper Pro- 
portion of which I cannot aſcertain, though I have ſome Ex- 
riments now depending for that Purpoſe; but think the 
— may very ſafely pour an Hogſhead of Sea Water, or 
more, on every ſuch Quantity of Manure he deſigns for an 
Acre of Land, which, I preſume, will help to kill the Weeds 
on the Dung or Compoſt, and alſo enrich the Ground when 
it is ſpread with the Manure. | 8 
We before mentioned the Advantage of uſing ſuch Manures 
as Marle, Chalk, Lime, &c. in reſpect to this Article of 
Weeds, as not conveying any of them to the Ground; and 
alſo touched on the Benefit of the artificial Graſſes and Tur- 
nips, on Account of their giving the Farmer an Opportunity 
of laying his Dung on the Ground, and at the ſame time ei- 
ther preventing the Growth of the Weeds which might be in 
them, or giving him a very good Opportunity of deſtroying 
them before the Time Corn comes to be ſowed on that Land, 
by the uſual Courſe cf the new Huſbandry. 
Where the Corn is ſowed in Drills at a proper Diſtance, it 
will not be difficult to clean it from Weeds by the hoeing In- 
ſtiuments; but great Care muſt be taken, that the Weeds 
are toſs'd, or laid ſo that they grow not again, which they 
will be very ſubje& to do, if they are trod on when cut, 
or not laid light on the Ground, free from Soil adhering to 
them. | 


How the Wheat is to be managed when - ſeparated from the 
Ground. 


Here it will be proper to mention the different Methods of 
managing the Corn whilſt in the Field, uſed ” the North 
and South Country Farmers, with their reſpective Reaſons 
for their reſpective Conduct. | . 

In the North Counties, at the Evening, they generally 
ſet up about eight Sheaves, cloſe in two Rows, and then co- 
ver them with two large Sheaves half opened, and drawn o- 
ver the Tops of the others, which ſhelter the 3 2 
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thatched Cover, and will protect all for ten or twelve Days, 
or longer, againſt all uſual Weather; and incaſe of exceſſive 
Rains, the wet Sides of the two Covers will ſuffer, but very 
rarely any other; and it muſt be a continued long Series of 
very ill Weather, i the Farmer has not an Opportunity of 
houſing his Corn well. 

In the South they ſet up twelve or twenty Sheaves in two 
Rows, without any Cover, which they ſay helps to whiten 
the Wheat, but if any violent Rain or Wet happen, all their 
Corn ſuffers extreamly. 

Where the Corn is very dry and clean, I have ſeen it car- 
ried away as {horn ; but the more uſual Method in both Parts 
of the Kingdom, is to let it ſtand ſome Time in the Field to 
ſweeren it, and make it whiter, and to ripen any Part which 
wants a little Weather, and alſo to kill any Graſs or Weeds 
which may be yet amongſt the Corn, and which may be pre- 
judicial to it when in the Barn. 

But however different the Sentiments of the Farmers may 
be, in the Particular above-mentioned, all good ones agree, 
that it is wrong to houſe the Corn too ſoon ; and better to 
err rather in the other Extreme, it being almoſt a Proverb, 

« It is better to ſpoil Corn in the Field than in the Barn.” 

I be next Thing is the mowing it cloſe in the Barn, or 
ſetting it on a Stack out of Doors; in both which Caſes it is 
difficult to guard againſt Vermin, though ſome are very dex- 
trous in what they call Mowing the Mouſe out of the Barn: 


but the ſetting it on Poſts, or Stones capped with others, 


which reach over the firſt on every Side, 1s generally found 
the beft, and then Corn may ſtand ſeveral Years ſweet and 
good. And in ſome Parts of STAFFoRDSHIRE, and ſome 
other Places, they make their Stacks round, a Circle being 
the-moſt capacious of all Figures, and the moſt ſecure againſt 
boiſterous Storms and Winds, breaking the Force of them 
gradually; whereas the ſquare ones receive the full Force 
4 the Wind and Wet, and all the Inconveniences attending 

em. 

But however careful the Farmer may be, Mice will ſome- 
times get into his Stock by one Stratagem or other, and are 
frequently carried in the Sheaves out of the Field, and are 
ſoon of very ill Conſequence. It may be known if they are 
there, by thruſting an Aſh Pole, or Poles, pretty far into the 
Stack, which the Mice will eat the Bark of, if they be there, 
as may be ſeen when they are drawn out again; for it is well 
known that Mice will eat the Bark of the Branches of __ 
| | rees, 
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Trees, and the tenderer the Bark, the greater the Tempta, 

tion, and the eaſter it is done. | 
The immediate thatching, or otherwiſe ing the Stacks 
delayed 


till thatched, is certainly very expedient; and 
in Harveſt, to the conſiderable Prejudice of the Farmer, 
which might be eaſily, in a great Meaſure, prevented at a 
little Expence, by moveable Covers, as was formerly men- 

The Price of thatching, where Labourers have One and 


' Six-pence per Day for doing the whole, is uſually Ten-pence 
for an hundred ſquare Feet. 


Threſhing is the next Thing to be conſidered, which is 


generally performed the beſt and eaſieſt in warm dry Wea- 


ther, or in Froſt ; for notwithſtanding the Barns are kept as 
cloſe as poſſible, the Grain is found to quit the Huſk the beſt 
in thoſe Seaſons, which ſhews what Influence the Weather 


has, even in this Caſe, where it would not be expected to oc- 
caſion any ſenſible Alteration. | 

The common Price for threſhing, cleaning, and putting 
Wheat into the Sacks, is two Shillings per Quarter, where 
the Labourers Wages are Fourteen-pence per Day at that 
Seaſon, and muſt be proportionably leſs where Wages are 
leſs. But good or bad Corn makes a Difference as to the 
Work, and will have its Influence on the Wages. And fo 
will the Quantity of Grain in the Ears, ſome having above 
Forty, ſome about Thirty, and ſo on: and here Care muſt 
be taken, that the Corn be not damaged, when threſhed, 
by lying on a damp Floor too long, before it is cleaned or 
carried off. | | 

There is a wide Difference even in the Article of cleaning 
Corn between the South and North Country Farmers; the 
former cleaning it by caſting in the Barn, from one End of it 
to the other, the beſt flying fartheſt, and then ſeparating 
and cleaning it again after, by the Wheat Ridler, or Fans; 
whereas the North Country Farmers perform this by Wind, 
which generally does it very well, and in defect of that have 
a Fan with Sails, turning on an Axis, which does the Buſi- 


neſs effeQually ; and even is allowed the Preference by Mr. 


ELLIs, notwithſtanding his Partiality for the HER TTORD- 
SHIRE.Farmers. But to do the South Country Method Juf- 
tice, a Man and a Boy will clean more than five and * 
Buſhels in a Day, as that Author mentions, ſo that he mi 
takes in this Point. 

The next Thing to be done, is to ſgnd the Corn to the 
Market, if the Price be agreeable, or to keep it in hopes of 

a 
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a detter, the former Method muſt in general be taken; but 
where any Perſon is of Ability, and has an N. of 
keeping when it js cheap, by this he has a fair Proſpe& 
of promoting his own private Intereſt, Corn generally bearing 
double the Price if any.one Crop miſcarries, which it gene- 
rally does once in four or five Years. It is well known that 
the DuTcn have frequently bought our Corn, and fold it a- 
gain to us at. double the Price, to the great Diſadvantage of 
the Nation, ** ſaving it themſelves. 
So that, in Reality, he who ſaves Corn in plentiful Years, 
may be called a publick BenefaQor, as really promoting the 
publick Good. For it has often been lamented, by wiſe and 
good Men, that we have no Publick Granaries, to ſupply us 
ma Time of Scarcity : which all wiſe Nations, and good 
Governors ſhould take particular Care of. 
The Countries moſt famous for abounding in Corn, were 
'TrnRAcE, SarDINn1a, Sicily, EGVvrr, and Ar RICA. 

When AucusTvus had reduced EG vr to a Roman Pro- 
vince, he took peculiar Care of the Bed and Canals of the 
NiLx, which by Degrees had been much clogged with Mud, 
through the Neglect of the Kings of EGyeT, and cauſed 
them to be cleaned by the Roman Troops whom he left there. 
From thence came regularly every Year, twenty Millions of 
Buſhels of Wheat. Without this Supply, the Capital of 
the World was in danger of periſhing by Famine. 

When the Emperor Severus died, there was Corn in the 
publick Magazines for ſeven Years, expending daily ſeventy- 
five Thouſand Buſhels, that is to ſay, Bread for ſix hundred 
thouſand Men. 
= Proviſion was this againſt the Dearth of any future 

ears | 
_ _ ConsTANTINOPLE was ſupphed in the fame wiſe Manner 

as Roux was, when the Empire was fixed there; and an 
admirable Order was obſerved: in both thoſe Cities, for the 
Subſiſtence of the immenſe Number of Inhabitants. 

The Emperor CoxnsTanTINE cauſed almoſt fourſcore 
thouſand Buſhels of Corn, which came from ALExaNDRIA, 
to be diſtributed daily at ConsTanTINOPLE : this was for 
the Subſiſtence of ſix hundred and forty thouſand Men ; the 
Roman Buſhel ſerving only eight Men. 

To give a later Inſtance of the Effect of Magazines of 
Corn: after the fatal Battle to the FRENCHat BLENHEIM,. 
the FRENCR Generals waited on the King, with an Intent 
to get his Directions how to recruit their Forees, none of 
them venturing to name the great Diſtreſs they were 2 | 
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The King aſked if his publick Magazines for his Soldiers 
were full, and being anſwered in the Affirmative, he ordered 
them to take particular Care that they were kept ſo. And 
ſoon after they found the Effecis of that Proviſion, for there 
being a Scarcity in general, and good Proviſion made for the 
Soldiers, the Army was effeQually ſupplied with Soldiers, 
without any Compulſion. 

Theſe Inſtances will both convince us of the Wiſdom of 
keeping of Corn, and alſo that it is poſſible todo it for many 
Years, which is next to Ye conſidered. 5 


Of the Methods of keeping of Corn. 


There are. various Methods of preſerving Corn, which 
may be conſidered either as they relate to publick Granaries 
or Magazines, or as they concern, and are the Property of, 
private Perſons ; and as there is at preſent no Appointment of 
the former with us, I ſhall only juſt mention two or three 
Particulars about them; and then come to what is within the 
Compaſs of private Perſons, and what may be of Advantage 
to thoſe who are deſirous to promote their own and the. pub- 
lick Good at the fame Time. | „ 

VarRo aſſures us that Corn would keep good for fifty 

Years, when ſhut up cloſe in the Ear in ſubterranean Ca- 
verns, which they covered on all Sides with Straw, to de- 
fend it againſt Damps, cloſing the Entrance with great Care 
to prevent the Air from getting in, 
This Method of preſerving in the Ear, is ſtill prac- 
tiſed, when Corn 1s to be ſent to far diſtant Places. And it 
is ſent after this Manner to AMERICA, in Caſks perfeQtly 
well ſtopt up, otherwiſe the Subſtance will evaporate, and 
the Plantation of it prove ineffectual. 

Another Method 1s to clean and dry it well, and remove it 
once in fifteen or ſixteen Days, for half a Year; and if it is 
laid up dry it will need little more Care. 

After two Years good Preſervation, it may be kept forty, 
fifty, or a hundred Years, by lodging it in Pits which are 
covered with ſtrong Planks well joined together ; or, which 
is a more ſecure Method, by covering the Surface of the Heap 
with a ſmall Quantity of Quick-lime, and then diſſolving it 
again by ſprinkling ſome Water upon it with Prudence and 
Precaution. This Quick-lime will cauſe the Grain to ſhoot 
two or three Fingers in Depth, and form a Surface or Incruſ- 
tation, which is too ſtrong to be penetrated either by the 
Air, or any rapacious InſeQs whatſoever. 


In 


In fome Cities Abroad they have proper Receptacles for 
preſerving Corn in the Town Walls, particularly at Lxo- 
- 0 — being cloſe ſtopped, kill all Weaſles, and keep 
There are ſeveral other Methods preſcribed for preſervi 
large Quantities of Corn; but as there is no Probability 
reducing them into practice here, it will be no Advantage to 
repeat them. But the Reader, no doubt, will obſerve tha 
the ſame Methods directed for the ing of large Quanti- 
ties, may be made uſe of to 


But as to preſerving ſmall Quantities for four or five 


bundantly 
preſerving the Corn 
the Owner. 

And if it ſhould be found convenient to take away that 
Stack, and place another on the ſame Poſts whilft Corn conti- 
ſing of the Stack yearly. : 
And as to the Objection of the Farmer's wanting the Straw 
for his Ground, and the Chaff for his Horſes, as mentiened 
by a late Syſtem Writer; thefe are Conſiderations too trifling 
_ tobe ſet in Compariſon with the Advantages propoſed by the 
ing of Corn, eſpecially in Corn Countries, in which the 
Straw is little valued in plentiful Years, and the Chaff often 
entirely diſregarded. Fs 

It is common with many Farmers to adeal of Corn 
Tafe in Bags, and a great Quantity may be fo m Hair 
Bags in a little Compaſs, and placed fo that Cats may alſo 
keep the Place clean, if kept in common Sacks. 


About HemysTED they put five Buſhels in a Sack, which 
is above three hundred Weight, which ſtrong Fellows are 


hired to carry up into the Repoſitories ; though the Cuſtom is 
a very bad one, and often attended with very prejudicial Con- 
ſequences to thoſe who. carry them, as has been the Caſe of 
ſome | know. _. | | 

- Where full Sacks are uſed in Rooms or Granaries, I have 
obſerved a very commodious little Machine uſed for convey- 
ing them from Place to Place, by which I have ſeen near 
— A, ik of Corn delivered out with great Eaſe in a 
very” 


Minutes. And as it is very uſeful in this ag 
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| and may be eafily improved for ſeveral other Uſes, 1 ſhall de- 
ſcribe it hereafter. 

' Some place their Wheat, when threſhed, in the Chaff, in 

the Midſt of a Stack of Corn in which it will lie in a compa- 

rative little ſs. 


But the moſt effectual Method is to have a Granary raiſed. . 


on Poſts, or Stones capped, as before deſcribed, for Corn 
Stacks : which, if contrived as the Malt-houſes are, with ſe- 
veral Floors, the Corn may be eaſily removed, when neceſ- 
fary, from one to another, readily downward ; 1 
proper Pullies, with no great Difficulty, to the higheſt ; 
= ſuch Removals, kept perfectly clean and ſweet as long 23 
ired. 


Whatever . Method is taken to 
where it is kept ought to be free from 
as well as from ill Smells of all Sorts; all which ſoon giu a 
— to the Grain, and make it muſty, ill - ſcented, >y 

taſted 
Few who have made any Obſervations in Life, 3 
how ſoon good or ill Smells are communicated from one 
to another, when placed near together, of which we 
| Fat Cot at large when we treat of Steeping and Brining- 

Coffee gives a TinQure to Tea, when near it, is very 
well known, = what we are ſenſible of. And the Faculties 
of many of theſe diminutive Creatures, are much finer than 
ours, and therefore ſeveral Herbs and tions may 
keep them from touching Corn; ſome Things being imme- 
diate Death to ſome of them, which we ſcarce ive 
Good dry Wheat ought 
for keeping, and it will not be right dry for the Purpoſe till 
after MARCH, according to the Opinion of the beſt Judges. 

The Reader will. obſerve, that the Subſtance of all the 
Methods for preſerving of Corn is much the ſame, to wit, 
To have what is good, fweet and. dry at firſt ; and to keep it 
from Air, Wet, and Vermin after. 


As. to Vermin, the waſhing the Walls and Floors with 


bitter Herbs and Drugs, with Leaves of Wormwood, Vi- 
negar, Beaſts Galls, &c. is very ſerviceable, and where they 


are uſed Weaſles or "Worm will ſeldom bite; ; and the Aſhes 


of green Oak are ſaid to be the killing of Mites when ſpread 
on the Floor. 


We before mentioned the Power of Lime Naked 3 in this 


Thing of this Kind. Tt is well known that when a little'of it 
is taken inwardly, it will communicate a Smell W 
y 
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Body w ie eaths the Perſon has on; and, if applied out- 
wardly, willealour Money in the Pocket. Dr. Harzs has 
ſeveral curious Remarks relating to it; which, with ſome o- 
ther Obſervations, and a few other Things of the ſame Na- 
ture will be mentioned under the Head of Steeping and Brining 
of Seeds and Grain; and therefore we ſhall proceed to the 
laſt Thing propoſed to be conſidered, under the Article of 

Wheat, which is, | 


A Calculation of what Seed Wheat is required when ſowed at 
. different Diſtances; and of what Produce may be reaſonably 
expected from each different reſpective Methed. 


An Acre of Ground contains four Thoufand eight Hundred 
and odd ſquare Yards; and in the following Calculations, I 
ſhall compute it by even Numbers; that is, by five Thouſand 
Yards to be ſowed; and making Allowances for Thoroughs, 
Headlands, and other Accidents, ſhall reckon four Thouſand 
Yards to produce Corn, we ſpeak here only of the common 
old Methods of Huſbandry. | | 
. , Now an Ounce of Wheat may. be computed by an even 
Number, to contain fix Hundred Grains; and 3 being 
firteen Ounces in a Pound, there will be nine Thouſand 
fix Hundred Grains in a Pound; and there being about ſix- 
teen Pounds commonly in a Peck of Wheat, there will be 
one Hundred fifty- three Thouſand fix Hundred Grains in a 
Peck of Wheat, reckoning a Buſhel of Wheat at ſixty- four 
Pounds. | £5: 566 
An Acre of Wheat ſet at twelve Inches Diſtance, allowing 
Seed for five Thouſand Yards, for the Reaſon before men- 
tioned, will take forty five Thouſand Grains, not quite five 
Pounds, or the twelfth Part of a Buſhel. , 
But when the Grain is ſet at eight Inches Diſtance, it 
requires double the Number of Seed: that is, eighteen a 
1 ninety Thouſand Grains, not near a Peck of 
At. | | 
- When the Corn is ſet at fix Inches Diſtance, there will be 
thirty-fix Grains in a Yard, and one Hundred and eighty 
Thouſand Grains in an Acre, as computed above. 
And when the Grain is ſet at four Inches Diſtance, there 
will be eighty-one in a Yard; and, in the whole Acre, four 
Hundred and five Thouſand, not three Pecks of Wheat. 
And reckoning one Hundred fifty-three Thouſand Grains to 
a Peck of Wheat; and ten Pecks of Wheat, which is the 
common Allowance of Seed to an Acte, as we uſually _ 
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the Ground, there will be one Million five Hundred thirty= - 
ſix Thouſand Grains of Corn to an Acre; and fo there 
will be near four Grains ſowed on ſquare of four Inches; 
that is, almoſt a Grain to every two ſquate, or four 
cubic Inches. | | 

The uſual Product of Wheat when reckoned pretty good, 
is commonly about five Quarters, which is ſixteen Times the 
Seed that 1s ſowed, which is a better Produce than 
they had formerly in many Places. We are informed by 
Cicxxo and Pixx, that ten for one was the the higheſt Pro- 
duce of an Acre, but the ordinary Produce was eight, with 
which the Huſbandman was well content. 

The Ears of Wheat uſually contain from about thi 
above forty Grains each, and taking forty as the middle 
duce (which will be high ) and allowing twelve Stems 
to each Grain of the Corn ſet at a Foot Diſtance, which is as 
much as they will bear without the Benefit of Horſehoeing : 
and reckoning four Thouſand Yards (as above ſtated) to pro- 
duce Corn, then each Stem producing four Hundred and 
eighty Grains, there will be in the whole thirty ſix Thouſand 
Times four Hundred and eighty ; which in the whole will be 
ſeventeen Millions two Hundred and eighty Thouſand. And 
there being ſix Hundred fourteen Thouſand four H 
Grains in a Buſhel, there will not be forty Buſhels in an Acre 
ſo ſet at a Foot Diſtance, with the ſuppoſed Produce of twelve 
Stems to each Grain, and forty Grains to each Ear. | 

When the Grain is ſet at eight Inches Diſtance, there will 
be double the Qyantity ſowed; that is, eighteen Grains in 


7 <exch Yard, and eight Stems to each Grain of Seed, the 


Number of Seeds will be ſeventy-two Thouſand ; which, 
being multiplied by three Hundred and twenty Grains ariſing 
from eight Stems, the Produce will be twenty-two Millions 
and forty Thouſand, which is about a fourth Part more 
than what was ſuppoſed to be produced from the Seed ſown 
at a Foot Diſtance, this being ſomewhat. above ſix Quarters 
to an Acre. | 

When the Grain is ſowed at fix Inches Diſtance, with an 
Allowance of fix Stems to grow from each Grain, there will 
be one Hundred and eighty Thouſand Grains of Seed ; that 
is, thirty-ſix Times five Thouſand: 

And it being preſumed there will be four Thouſand Yards 
that will bring Corn, and that each Yard has thirty-ſix 
Grains of Seed ſowed on it, and that each Stem has forty 
u is, two Hundred and forty Times . 
multipli four Thouſand, makes thirty- four Millions five 
Vor. u. 5 8 | Hundred 
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Nundred and ſixty Grains of Corn, which is a third more 
than aroſe from ſowing at eight Inches Diſtance ; and, conſe- 
quently, above nine Quarters to an Acre. 
| When the Grain is ſet at four Inches Diſtance, and four 
Stems allowed to ariſe from each Grain for four Thouſand 
Yards; there will be eighty-one Times four Thouſand Seeds 
to be reckoned to produce Corn; and then there will be in 
the whole three Hundred and twenty-four Thouſand Seeds, 
which being mnltiplied by one Hundred and fixty Times, 
each ariſing from one Corn with four Stems, and each Stem 
ſuppoſed to bear Corns, the whole will make fifty- five 
Millions eighty-four Thouſand, which will be near a third 
Part more than thoſe ſet at fix Inches Diſtance are ſuppoſed 
to produce; and three Times as much as thoſe produce which 
were ſet at a Foot Diſtance, and would be near twelve Quar- 
ters, which have been frequently obtained in the common 
Way of ſowing. & 
we ſhould go into the Conſideration of Grain when 
ſowed clofer together than four Inches, we ſhall come mto 
that Uncertainty of the Diſtance which falls to the Share of 
each Grain in the ufual Methods of ſowing. All theſe Calcu- 
lations ſappoſe the common Method of Huſbandry to be uſed; 
we have ſhewn before the Quantity procured by Corn ſet at a 1 
Diſtance and horſehoed. 232 1 
The Reader will not think that theſe Calculations are to be bk 
depended on as exactly true, fince they are only made in or- 
der to give him a general View of what may reaſonably be 
expected from ſetting Corn at ſeveral Diſtances, and, per- 
haps, may be found in general as near the Truth as can be 
expected in an Affair of this uncertain Nature; in which the 
Writings and Practice of others have been of httle Service to 
direct me; but which I have endeavoured to collect from 1 
ſome Rules in Huſbandry pretty well eſtabliſhed, and from 
ſome Rules of Proportion; which, in many Caſes, ſerve as 2 
very good Guides to argue from; and which, I hope, will be 
of ſome Service to the Reader. | 
And if theſe Calculations be tolerably well founded, then 
the ſowing Wheat in Stitches by hand, as before mentioned, 
at four, five, or fix Inches Diſtance in the Rows, and in tze 
ſame Proportion in other Caſes, may perhaps, conſidering the 1 
unavoidable Loſs of many Seeds, and Vacancies of many MM 
Places in all Fields, be as good a Rule to go by, as any can be 
given in general: for, whatever may be ſaid of the great Ex- 
tent of ſome Roots of Wheat in Depth and Breadth, four or 
Ave Inches either way will be a good Allowance : unleſs * 
x | ta 
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take into our Conſideration the Obſervations of Dr. HALxs, 
of the great Depths ſome Plants receive Nouriſhment from, 
which they certainly may have the Benefit of conveyed to, 
or obtained for them, by the Heat of the Sun and Air above, 
or Warmth of the Earth below; which we ſhall have Occa- 
ſion to conſider more at large hereafter. | 

There is one Advantage that may ariſe from tranſplanting 
of Wheat, which may not improperly be added to what was 
before ſaid on that Head; which is, That by this Means the 
Farmer may have an Opportunity of giving his Land to 
which the Corn is to be brought, the Advantage of more 
Plowing, and lying to ſweeteny and alſo the Benefit of the 
Winter Froſts and Snows, which all Farmers know to 
be exceedingly advantageous to their : and what the in- 

ious Dr. BEArL ſays on this Subject, cannot but make a 

os Lien as ts the Beale which mag accent by 
this. | 

4 J do often, ſays the Doctor, aſk Gardeners and ſkilful 
« Huſbandmen whether all Sorts of Land are more fertilized, 
« or more ſpeedily by the ſolar Influence in our Climate, or by 
*« Froſt ; and they generally anſwer, That Froſt and Snow 
«© make the quickeſt Diſpatch amongſt us, and the more ge- 
* neral and richer for Fertility &. And ſuch a tranſplanting 
of Wheat,' may, in all Probability, be often a great Advan- 
to the Wheat itſelf; for whenever that is too rank, it 
muſt be eaten or moved down, or will be ſpoiled. But ſuch 
a Removal of it will give a proper Check to its G | 
without any Prejudice to the t. And the taking u 
young Trees when they are too vigorous, and fringe than 
down again immediately in the ſame Place, is practiſed by 
Gardeners, and adviſed by ſome very good Writers for the 
very ſame Reaſon, that the removing the Wheat when too 
rank is propoſed, That is to give an eaſy Check to its too for- 
ward Growth. 


Of brining or ſleeping Corn or other Seedr, 


._ Wee ſhall firſt mention the Advantages propoſed by this 
— and then conſider the ſeveral Ways of ordeting it 


From the brining or ſteeping of Seed Wheat, or other | 
Seeds, the following Advantages are propoſed to be obtained 2 
Furſt, That it will * make the Seed to grow, and 

2 coe 


* Philo. Tramſact. vol. II, p. 731. 
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ede up pretty much together; and conſequ have the 
faireſt Proſpect of being ripe together. _— 

Now theſe 1 2 1 2 when the Seed is not 
ſteeped, as of it may fall where it may be brought to 
ſprout E part lie long in the Ground before it does 
ſprout ; and in caſe a long dry Seaſon follows ſuch ſowing, 

me Seeds, as Barley, and ſeveral others, may not come up 
at all, or in ſuch Manner as quite to ſpoil the * 

The ſecond Advantage propoſed by this Method, or order- 
ing the Seed, is the ſecuring it againſt Birds, and Vermin de- 
vouring it, and its being ſpoiled by Smut. And, 
| Laſtly, That the Seeds ſteeped in proper Ingredients im- 
bibe a fertilizing Richneſsfrom the prepared Liquor; or by 
the Lime uſually caſt on it, and adhering to it, at the Time 
of the ſowing it. och 

Now, 'That both Salt and Lime, which are the Ingre- 
dients moſt commonly uſed on this Occaſion, when properly 
applied, are very great Fertilizers of Land for the producing 
of Corn, is too plain to need any Proof: the known Uſe 
and Advantage reaped by them, puts this beyond all doubt ; 


and that they are equally deſtructive of Vermin, is alſo found 
by the als t Experience of all concerned with Salt and 
ime. 2 


And all Houſewifes know how effectually Salt preſerves all 
Manner of Proviſion from the taint by Vermin ; and it was 
before truly obſerved, that the very Smoke of a Lime-kiln 
effeQually clears all who engage in it, from all Manner of 
Vermin they were before afflicted with; and I have ſeen Ca- 
terpillars drop from Gooſeberry Trees, under which a little 
Lime was ſlaked for a Trial. 

The only Queſtion therefore ſeems to be, Whether ſuch 
imbibing of the Brine, or other Liquor, the Seed is ſteeped 
in; or the Lime fo adhering to the „ ſhell be a ſufficient 
future Security of it againſt Vermin and Smut, and be a 
Fertilizer of it in its Growth. | 
Now we have undoubted Proofs of the long continued 
Effects both in Smells and Taſtes ariſing from a very ſhort 
Application of ene Body to another; which we may rea- 
fonably preſume to be the Caſe of Brines, Soots, Copperas, 
and particularly of Brimſtone, and other Ingredients of the 
fame Nature ; and the general Uſe of one or other of theſe 
by _ Farmers, ſeems to confirm the Advantages reaped 

y them. 1 

Good and bad Crops are undoubtedly got both with ſteeping, 

and without: the Advice ſome give to keep the Ground _ 
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and ſweet, to till it well, is certainly very good, and ought 
to be purſued by every ſenſible Farmer, whether he ſteeps his 


Seed or omits it, 

Many are ſtrenuou inſt ſowing the uſual Quantity of 
Seed, al — ths T il Huſbandry but if little Seed be 
ſown, and nothing done to ſecure that little againſt voracious 
Birds, and deſtructive Vermin, I doubt they would ſoon make 
ſuch Devaſtation, as would leave many Vacancies free from 
any Corn at all. 

There is an Objection I have heard made againſt teeping, 
which is, That when Corn is brined and ſowed 2 in « dry one 
fon, the brined Seed frequently grows mouldy and 
when not covered. But the Steeping, if done right, will ſet 
it on ſprouting, and it will then — hard to live: and it 
2 is in as great a of — devoured when not 

ped, by lying bei 
brined. But . 1 ulbal "Ou: — 4 of eee 2 
dantly ſupply ſuch little — and this very Objeftion 
ſeems to ſhew, that the Steeping preſerves it from Vermin, 
when it is ſuffered to lie uncovered without being carried off 
by Birds, or devoured by Inſects. 
No one ſeems to deny, that a regular Steeping will cer · 
tainly produce the ſprouting of the Seed, and all the Con- 
ſequences of it, which is the firit Advantage propoſed by it. 

This Advantage cannot be hoped for, unleſs it be ſteeped 
in a proper Manner; for throwing a little Urine or Salt 
Water over the Seed is fo far from obtaining this firſt End 
proper, that it will rather produce the direct contrary Ef- 

ect, by occaſioning thoſe Grains which happen to be brined, 
to vegetate ſooner than the others which are not brined. 

Whereas it muſt be a regular Brining of the whole that 
can produce a regular Vegetation of all which is the firſt 
Advantage propoſed. Andir it is undoubtedly on this Account, 
that in all ſenſible Receipts for Brining, an induſtrious and 

repeated ſtirring of the Seeds in the ſteeping Liquor, is fo 
earneſtly and ſo conſtantly preſſed. 

2 here I cannot but obſerve, that the firſt Waſhing, or 

peated Waſhings of the Seed in fair Water, directed in 
inns of the Receipts, ſeems to me prejudicial to the End 
propoſed by ſteeping it. For as the Seed can imbibe but a 
certain Quantity of Liquid, if it ſuck firſt a Quantity of fair 
Water, it cannot after retain ſo great a Quantity of the 

g Keeping Liquor it would otherwiſe do; and probably this 
_— might make it neceſſary for Colonel PLUMMER and others to 
make their Brines ſo extravagantly ſtrong, when as good an 
8 3 Effect 
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Effe& would have been found by a much weaker Brine, ap- 
ied in the firſt Inſtance, or from whatever other Liquor the 
rain was to be ſteeped in. 

And as to the clearing of Seeds, light Corn, and ſuch 
Trumpery: as Salt Water is ſpecifically heavier than freſh 
Water, that Refuſe would rife better on the Brine when the 
Seed was well ſtirred than in fair Water; and, conſequently, ' 
be the eaſier and more effectually ſkimmed off. 

And here it may not be amiſs to take Notice of a Remark 
or Objection made by a very ingenious living Writer, to 
Seeds, in regard to the Danger many of them will run of 
burſting, if ſowed in a wet Time, or if a wet Seaſon ſoon 
follow; which Danger or Difficulty, or whatever you pleaſe 
to call it, may, I think, when neceſſary, be eaſily and ſafely 
guarded againſt, by enuring them gradually to gentle Degrees 
of Moiſture, according to their Nature; and then commit- 
ting them, and the Soil they were moiſtened in, to the open 
Earth, which I have tried ſucceſsfully in ſeveral Inſtances. 
And if we once knew what Degree of Moiſture any Grain or 
Seed will bear at firſt, without receiving of Prejudice, it can 
be no great Difficulty to uſe them in the Manner they are able 
to bear at firſt; and then commit them to the open Air, 
which they muſt be ſometimes hazarded in, whatever Me- 
thod is taken in the Management of them. And, I preſume, 
all thoſe Seeds muſt be forwarded by ſome ſtrong-working Pre- 
parative, before they are committed to the Ground, when the 

— can raiſe a Sallad during the Roaſting of a Joint of 

Meat, or in a very few Hours. | 

But to return to Brining. 


* 


It ſeems vary pom from conſtant Experience, from the 
Reaſon of the Thing, and the Nature of ſeveral Receipts 
for Brining and Steeping before-mentioned, that many Sorts 
of Seeds may be made certainly to grow, and that * 
as to their Time of ſprouting by Brining or Steeping, whic 
was the firſt Advantage propoſed to be obtained by Brining or 
Steeping of Seeds and Grains. And the next Thing to be 
Second Ava W 
Advantage propoſed b rining or Steeping 
Seed or Grain, which a The honing it . Birds or 
9 devouring it, or its being ſpoiled by what is called 
mut. g 0 
The ſteeping of Seeds was well known in VIX Il's Time, 
and that with Ingredients, in order to ſecure it againſt deſtruc- 
tive Vermin long fince. For Sir Hucu PLarT in his _— 
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of Epzn*, mentions Lime beaten to Powder, and mixed 
with Corn before it be ſowed, to prevent Rooks and other 
Fowls from devouring it, and puts a Queſtion, if it does not 
alſo help to enrich? And, in another Place, he mentions the 
laying Peaſe in Water a Day or two before they are ſown, and 
puts a Queſtion of ſteeping in Milk, Spirit of Wine, or Water 
that hath been long infuſed on Dung, waſte Soap Aſhes, or 
common Aſhes, whoſe Heart and Salt hath not been drawn 
out before. And mentions ſome Experiments to procure the 
Growth of Seeds in a few Hours. | 

What is above-mentioned, as then thought practicable, has 
for ſome Years been found, by repeated Experience, to be 
right ; and moſt Farmers now uſe one Sort of Brine, or Steep». 
ing Compoſition or other, for ſeveral Sorts of Grain; and, we 
may preſume; that ſo general a Practice, and the Advantages 
procured by it, when properly managed, will ſufficiently juſ- 
tify the Proceeding in the ſame Courſe of Huſbandry : for I do 
not find it objected to, that Vermin, notwithſtanding the 
Steeping, ſtill devour the Corn; which happened to a Field 
of the ſenſible Farmer before ſpoke of; who told me, That 
the Blades of his Wheat {unſteeped) turning yellow, and 
2 away; on examining into the Gs he found all 
the Grain | | 

But as the Methods of Steepings and Brinings are exceeding 
numerous, and very various, it is next to an Impoſſibility to 
chuſe out ſuch as will fit all the different Sorts of Grains and 
Soils; but they all do, or ſhould point at the ſame End; to 
wit, To convey ſomething to the Grain or Seed diſagreeable 
or deſtructive to Vermin and Birds; and which at the ſame 
Time may fertilize or enrich them. We will conſider the 
former as it falls under this preſent ſecond Head, and the 
latter, when we come to the following third Head; and then 
_ conclude with ſome ſuch Obſervations which may ariſe from 
the Whole. | 

In order to do that Juſtice to ſteeping, which it deſerves, we 
ſhall conſider, 

Firſt, The Reaſonableneſs of ſuch a Procedure; or the 
Grounds we have to believe that Steeping, or Brining, will ſe- 
cure the Grain when ſowed. 

Then thoſe Conſequences, which rex Experience hath 
taught us generally to ariſe from ſuch Steepings and Brinings. 

Now it is not to be doubted, but that moſt Creatures have a 
Senſe of what is agreeable or diſagreeable to them, and avoid 
the latter as far as is in their * as is plain when W 


4 : 
Page 61, 63. + Part II. p. 20. 
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laid round Vegetables ; which, whilft freſh, keeps off Vermin 
from them. | 
Again, it is equally evident that ſeveral Compoſitions, or 
ſingle Things, are fatal to one or more Species of Creatures, 
which affect not others at all; or fo little, as not to give them 
any conſiderable Uneaſineſs. 
us Lime when flaked, Salt, Smoak, and Brimſtone, are 

Death to many ſmall InſeQs. 

Thus the Oil of Turpentine, or Smoak of Tobacco, will 
kill Moths; and, at the ſame Time very little affe& us, or 
many other Creatures. And the rubbing of Hangings and 
Furniture with Sheep's Wool, before it has loſt its natural Fat- 
neſs, will 3 P ſs of Moths; but doth not occaſion any 

Manner of Uneaſineſs to thoſe who live or lodge in them, 
— Sv .0maa than the Smell of the Wool may be diſagreeable 
to ſome. | 

But as the Sheep's Wool has this Effect in this Caſe, may 
it not be reaſonably concluded, that it will operate much 
ſtronger againſt Vermin when the Sheep lies on them in the 
Fold. It is commonly known, that the folding of Sheep helps 
to deſtroy Shags and Worms in the Land; and there is the 
fame Reaſon to expect the Effect in one Caſe as in the other, 
And this well deſerves the Obſervation of the Curious, it never 
having been taken Notice of, that I know of, - 

Again, the Faculties of theſe diminutive Creatures are cer- 
tainly much finer than ours, both as to their Smelling, and 
their being affected by Scents ; of which ſeveral Inſtances 
might be given of little Creatures. But the curious Smell 
which Dogs have, and which all Sportſmen, and moſt other 
Perſons are well acquainted with, would appear very ſurpriz- 
ing, were it not ſo commonly known. 

Fumes of Brimftone will make Leaves wither, though at 
ſo great a Diſtance from them, as to occaſion it by the Heat 
of it; and to Animals are mot deadly. 

"Tis thus the Fumes of this Brimſtone may be uſed as an 
excellent Remedy to deſtroy Vermin; and it preſerves Corn 
and Bread when packed up to go Abroad. 

The ingenious Dr. Harxs ſays, he is told that it is by ſome 
ſuch Methods as theſe, that all the Rats in Ships are deſtroyed 
when in the Harbour. And he farther obſerves, That the 
Fumes of burning Brimſtone, placed under Corn, will aſcend 
through it with great Velocity and Acrimony. 

But if it be placed over it, it deſcends not; for Ants in a 
Muſlin Rag, at the Bottom of fuch fumed Corn, were not 
killed by it. Which Obſervation ſhews that learned Gentle- 

| man's 
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man's Thoughts of Brimſtone, in little Animals 3 
and, indeed, the ſurprizing Effects of Brimſtone are ſcarce 
credible, by thoſe who are unacquainted with it; and we have 
Reaſon to think much greater Effects will be diſcovered from 
it hereafter. But whoever engage in Experiments about it, 
had need to uſe great Care in what they do, there having been 
ſo many fatal Accidents occaſioned by it. b 
I ſhall only add on this Head, the ſurpring Effects of the 
Liquor uſed by the Bug- killer, at the Houſe of a Friend of mine. 
The Houſe was lon —_— 
killer took down all the and Furniture, and waſhed them 
and the ſts, &c. and the Walls of the Rooms with his: 
Liquor, and t 
Years ſince; and from that Time there has not been a Bug 
ſeen in the Houſe. Nor was the Operation attended with any 
ill Smell, or other ſenſible Inconvenience, to any of the Inha- 
bitants, the Dogs or Cats. Nor did the Ingredients ſtain any 
Thing, or prejudice the Frames of Pictures. ; 
We cannot but obſerve, that here was a viſible immediate 
deſtroying of the Bugs, and a laſting preventing of their return 
again, for ſeveral Years already paſt; and, in all Probability, 
(as the Man iſed) for many more yet to come. | 
This Effect muſt certainly be owing to the Power of the 
Liquid then uſed, ſtill remaining, and keeping off the Bugs, ei- 
ther by its Smell, Taſte, or other de Power which the- 
Bugs perceive; but is no Way felt by any other living Crea- 
ture in the Houſe, as far as we know. . 
And why may not ſomething of the fame Nature be con- 
trived to be proper, ſafe, and effectual Securities for the ſe- 
veral Grains and Seeds, both in the Fields and the Gardens, 


till they are tolerably well armed againſt theſe great little Ene- 


mies, and their greater ones too. 

I know ſeveral Farmers who put Arſenick into their Brine 
for Wheat, and apprehend it very beneficial ; but this is ade- 
teſtable Practice: and what is more ſurprizing, we are aſſured, 
that the Caſſada Plant unprepared, poiſoneth; but, prepared, 
is the very Bread of the WES InDixs. 

What is offered above, may, in a great Meaſure, convince 
us what Conſequences may ariſe from proper Steeping and 

Brining, which frequently are the preſerving the Grain and 
Seed from being devoured, when ſowed, by either deſtroying 
the pernicious Vermin themſelves, or giving the Seeds ſuch a 
Tincture or Cruſt, as will prevent their eating them; as it is 
well known the Caſe is, when Soot, Lime, or other bitter 
Things are applied to, or about the Grain or Seed, _—_—— 

* 


peſter d with Bugs, and the Bug» 


them, and it is now above three 
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N remain untouched, whilſt the Soot, and ſo on, conſerve 
their bitter Quality. 

And indeed all the Things commonly uſed alone, or in 
- Compoſitions for bringing or ſteeping Grain and Seeds; ſuch 
as Salt, Lime, Soot, Copperas, Nitre, Flour of Brimſtone, 
Dunghill Water, Bay Salt, Urine, &c. are generally ſuppoſed 
to have a Power to deſtroy thoſe Species of Abb ſo perni- 
cious to Seeds, or at leaſt to preſerve the Grain from being de- 
voured by them; or elſe to be endued with ſuch a fertiliſing 
Quality, as to forward the Sprouting and Growth of the Grain 
and Seed ; and moſt of them certainly have one or other, or 
all the laſt-named Qualities. And their Uſe in preventing 
Smut depends on the ſame Reaſoning and Experience, as mutt 
appear to the Reader from what is before mentioned, and 
which will be further confirmed, by what we ſhall offer here- 
after, ſo we ſhall here come to the third Head, which is, 

That the Seed, ſteeped in proper Ingredients, imbibes a 
fertiliſing Richneſs' from the prepared Liquor, or from the 
Lime uſually caſt on it, and adhering to it at the Time of 
ſowing it. 

Now the Truth of this will, in a great Meaſure, appear 
from the general Courſe of Huſbandry, in applying Manures 
in order to promote the Vegetation of Grain, Seeds, and 
Plants; by which ſome particular Advantages are propoſed to 
be obtained by the Conſent of all Farmers. And therefore it 
may be taken for an indiſputable Truth, being founded on 
- Reaſon, and confirmed by conſtant Experience, That the 
Growth of Seeds is to be forwarded by the Application of pro- 
per Manures to them. 

And on a little Examination it will be found equally true, 
that ſome Sorts of Manures promote the Vegetation or 
Growth of ſome Grain, Seeds, and Plants, much ſooner than 
others do. 

This, I preſume, will ſcarce be diſputed by any Farmer, or 
indeed any Perſon the leaft converſant in Affairs of this Nature; 
however, I will give an Inſtance or two to put the Matter out 
of doubt. Pigeon's Dung is undoubtedly richer than Cow 
Dung; and a Load of any feeding on Animals will encreaſe 
Vegetables much more than a Load of Dung of Cattle fed on 
* Straw. This is ſo plain, that there can be no Occaſion to add 
any thing further about it. | 

Theſe Truths, therefore, being eſtabliſhed, it only remains 
to ſhew, that the ſteeping ſo ſhort a Time, as is uſually prac- 
tiſed in ſteeping of Grain and Seeds, may convey a laſting Be- 

neht to the Growth of the Sced ſo ſteeped. FEM 
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And that it may do ſo is no novel Notion, but has been.the 

inion of very conſiderable Writers. 

In the Work of EruQtification, I think (ſays Sir H. Plat) 
that Corn itſelf may be fo philoſophically prepared, only by 
Imbibition in the Philoſopher's Aquavitz, that any barren 
Ground, ſo as it be in Nature kindly for Corn, ſhall 
forth a rich Crop, without any Matter added to the Ground ®. 
And Dich mentions a Plant of Barley all riſing from one 
Corn, that by ſteeping and watering with 7 — Pette diſſolved 
in Water, brought forth two hu nine Stalks, 
and above eighteen thouſand Grains. ad —— her Gents, 
man had from three Spires of ſteeped Barley ſixty, ſixty-five, 
and ſixty- ſeven Stalks apiece from their ſingle Grain * 
with every one an Far on, and about forty, or ſomewhat more 
Corns apiece in them t* 

Many other Inſtances of much later Date, to much the 
ſame Pu rt, might be added; but the Gardeners, raiſing Sal- 
lads in ny = 

which we have had many indiſputable Proofs, ſeem to prens 
the Point in Debate, beyond all Poſſibility of ContradiQion. 

For this ſudden Growth of the Plant muſt either be — 
to the ſimply unfolding of the infant Seed into a 12 
Plant, or to the Operation of the Compoſition uſed 
Increaſe of it, and if it would grow ſo without the Help of — 
Compoſition, it would conſtantly do ſo; and — — we Cal 
not but conclude, that proper per Compoſitions, e, to Vege- 
tables but fora ſmall Time, may, and do A . 
fertiliſing Power toward the Growth of Gs ad 
and to Trees too. 

This Argument ſeems concluſive, That a ſhort 
may convey ſuch a laſting fructifying, or fertiliſing Ge, as. 
will be of a continued Service to the Growth of the Plant. 

And we find ſeveral Things much more — 
of laſting Impreſſions made in a very ſhort Time. 

We are all ſenſible how ſoon the Touch of a Loadſtone con- 
veys a laſting Impreſſion to the Needle. 

We all equally know, that a little Bud from a ſtriped Holly, 


put into a large green Holly, will gradually occaſion the whole 


green one to become ſtriped, though the Bud dye away. 
Many other Inſtances might be offered, particularly of the 
wonderful Effects of Poiſons, both as to their working at diſ- 


tant Periods of Time, from that they were given; and ſome- 


times directly. 
And 


Garaen of Eden, p. 137. + Pbileſ. Tranſact. vol. IV. 2d 
part, p. 310, &c. | 
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And we farther find it appear, from ſeveral Experiments, 
and it has been evidently proved by Dr. Krit, that the 
Growth of a Tree (to which we may add, and of Corn and 
Plants) very little leſſens the Weight of the Earth in which 
it grew. Mr. BoyLs had Ground dug up, and Plants only 
watered with Spring Water; one weighed three Pound, and 
one fourteen, and the Earth was ſcarce diminiſhed : and 
HzLmoxnT dried two Hundred Pound of Earth, and 
planted a Willow in it of five Pound Weight, which he wa- 
tered with Rain, or diſtilled Water, and covered with a tin 
Cover; and in five Years the Tree, and all the Leaves it had 
borne, weighed one Hundred ſixty-nine Pounds three Ounces, 
and the Earth was diminiſhed but about two Ounces. 

I tried the fame Experiment in order to fee how much 
Turnips took of the Ground, but though ſowed in a freſh 
Soil, and ſet in an open Lovpox Garden, they came to no 
Subſtance worth Notice. | 
- - But may we not from theſe, and other Experiments of 
the great fertilifing Qualities of the Air and Dews, reaſonably 
ſuppoſe that the ſteeping Compoſitions helps to expand the 
utifolding Plant, and make it more readily receive Additions 

to its Subſtance from the Air, Dews, &c. ? 

However this Operation is performed, there cannot fi 

be any great Doubt of the Truth of the Fact, after what is 
before-mentioned; to wit, That there are ſingle Things 
and Compoſitions which forward the Growth of Grain and 
Plants, by being applied to them, or by the Grain or Seed 
being ſteeped in them, which is what was to be proved. 

The only Thing therefore now remaining to be conſidered, 
is, whether the Brines or Compoſitions commonly uſed, be 
proper to obtain the defired End, or which of them are likely 
to be of the greateſt Service. 

We ſhould here enter into a large Field, were we to men- 
tion the many printed and private Receipts which are to be 
met with about ſteeping Grain and Seeds, and enlarge on 
their ſeveral Benefits and Diſadvantages; to avoid which, 
ve ſhall only add, to thoſe before-mentioned, two or three 
of the noted ones relating to Seed Wheat, and then 
conſider a little which of the many Ingredients may be the 
moſt likely to obtain the deſired End; leaving ſome Receipts 
relating to other Grain, to be mentioned when we come to 


treat of thoſe ſeveral Species of Corn reſpectively. 


Tbe 
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| The Copperas Receipt. 
Put a Tap and Tap Whips into a Tub, and then put in 


two or three Buſhels of Wheat. 
Then take three Pounds of Copperas (which is of ſmall 


Value) and put it into two or three Gallons of ſcalding Water, 


which will preſently diſſolve it with ſtirring. 

Let it cool a little, and then 
the Wheat; a quarter of an after, pour over all as 
much black Dunghill Water as will make the whole ſwim 
four or five Inches, by which, and ſtirring it ſufficiently, 
you may ſkim off all the Seeds of Wheat and the light bad 


Corns. 
In this Liquor let the Seed lye twelve Hours, or if you be 
in Haſte, ſix, four, or two. draw all clear off, and 


lime it directly for ſowing the ſame Morning; but if the 
Seed lay and drained twelve Hours before liming, it would be 
rather better. 

The Liquor left may ſerve toward ſteeping more, with 
un Addition of a Pound or two of Copperas. 


The ſleeping uſed by ſeveral MiDdDLEsEx Farmers. 


At Night put a Quantity of Water in a Tub, with a Tap, 
then put in five Buſhels of Seed Wheat for two Acres of 
Ground, ſtir it well and ſkim off the Seeds of Weeds, and 
of all light Corn; then draw off the Water and take out 
the Corn. 

Then put more Water into the Tub, and a Pint of 9 
and a Pottle of Stone Lime, which with good ſtirring wi 
ſoon diſſolve; then put the Wheat in again, and ſtir the 
Wheat and the Lime in the Liquor very well together, and 
let them lie fo till Morning. | 

Thendraw off the watery Part, and lay the Wheat on an 

Heap on the Floor to drain dry, which it will ſoon do, ready 

to be ſowed. 
If you find the Kernels have not Lime enough about them 

you may ſift on more; but they have, this Way, generally 

enough lodged on them; the ſkimming of the Reeds 

here named but neceſſary. OY 


Another Receipt. 
Throw Bay Salt into Rain Water, till it will bear an Egg 3 
mn 


t it all (whilſt warm) over 


is not 
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m this Liquor ſteep the Seed thirty Hours, leſs will not do. 
= When you take it'out, ſpread it on a ſmooth Floor, ſcat- 
tering upon it Store of the fine Ground Powder of ſlaked 
Lime; ſweep it up and down, and mingle it with the Corn, 
till every Grain leave clinging to another, and become as it 
were, candy'd with Lime, then ſow it. 
The ſame Gentleman who fumed Malt with Brimſtone, 
. - 2s before-mentioned, alſo fumed whole Malt in the ſame 
n being then ground and brewed, 
it gave no Taſte to Beer that he could perceive; and he ſup- 
poſed the Effect of burning it would be, that it might pre- 
vent the Beer's working too faſt ; for this is well known to be 
the Effect of ſuch Fumes on Wine and Cyder. 8 
He alſo thus fumed Sea Biſcuit, Peaſe, and Wheat, in a 
large Veſſel, which was - again after ten Days, yet 
they had not much ill T And expoſing them for ſome 
time to the open Air, would probably free them from the ve- = . 
ry little Taſte it gives. 2 | © 
He ſowed the Peaſe which grew, ſo that the vegetative 1 
Quality of them was not ſpoiled. But the vegetative Qua- 
' liry of the Wheat was thereby wholly deſtroyed ; for none; 
of it grew, though ſown three ſeveral Times at ſome Weeks - 
Bp diſtance; and he adds, it would not therefore be adviſeable 
= to fume Corn thus, which is intended to be ſown. es 
3 In the Philoſophical Tranſactions, the following Experi- 
"I ments are mentioned. X 
4 On the twenty-ſecond of Marcn, 1699, a Gentleman 
4 1 Barley Corn and a Wheat Corn in Brimſtone 
ater. 2 0 a 
A Pea, a Wheat, a Barley, and an Oat Corn in Allum 
Water; and the ſame in an old Diſſolution of Salt of Tar- 
tar; in the Caput Mortuum of Sal Armoniac, diſſolved in 
Urine; in a Diſſolution of the Salt of Walls; in a Diſſo- 
Far of Salt Petre; in a Diſſolution of Noſtoc or Star 
elly. 5 
. He fieeped them thus five Days and five Nights, and 
ſet them in a Garden in a good Soil, againſt a North 
Wall, full in the Sun, on the twenty-ſeventh of the ſame 
Month, after a rainy Night, with a Pea, a Wheat, a Barley, 
and an Oat Corn unſteeped. | 
On the Tenth of Aegit. following, he ſound that ſome 
were juſt come up, ſome were not. 
The Pea, the Barley, and the Wheat ſteeped in Brim- 
Kone came all up together. | | 
I be Pea ſteeped in Allum Water, was 12 
- 
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but not ſo much as ſprouted; but the Barley, Wheat, and 
Oat aboye Ground. 

The Pea ſteeped in the old Solution of Salt of Tartar wad 
half come up, the Wheat ſcarce ſprouted, but the Barley and 
Oat quite up. 

The Pea, the Wheat, the Barley, and the Oat in 
the Caput Mortuum of Sal Armoniac, diſſolved in Urine, 
were all up together; as were alſo the next Row, that were 
ſteeped in the Solution of Salt of Walls. 

The Pea and Wheat ſteeped 1 
Petre, were about half up, but the Barley and Oat quite up. 

Thoſe which were ſteeped in Noſtoc, were none of them 
come up, nor ſcarce ſprouted. 

The Barley and Oat ſtceped in Urine were come up, but 
the Pea and Wheat ſcarce ſprouted. 


And to his Surprize, the Pea, Wheat, Barley, and Oat, 


that were not at all , were all of them as ſoon up 
5 ny of the former, except the Wheat, which was about 
up. 


They were all ſet about a Finger deep in the Ground, and 


there was all the Time of their Growth very fine Weather. 
From all which he ſuppoſes, that Allum Water is againſt 


the Nature of Peaſe, and retards their Growth, but agrees 


well enough with Wheat, Barley, and Oats. 
That the Solution of the Salt of Tartar, is not friendly to 
the Nature either of Peaſe or Wheat, but agreeable to the. 
Nature of 'Oats and Barley. 
That the Water of Salt Petre had not any of the great 
Power or Virtue that he ſuſpected. 


And that theſe Steepings did not further any of the ud 


Grains in their Growth and coming, but 2 
ſome, or moſt of them. He then dug them 


up, but 
three Spires of Barley, the Produce of which was mentioned 


before, and ſome other Particulars relating to them will be 
mentioned under the Head of Barley. * 

In all theſe laſt Experiments the Seeds were ſteeped five 
Days and Nights, which is much longer than any other Steep- 
ings pradliſec that I know of. 

I rather wonder that any of them came up at all, than 
that ſome of them miſcarried; for ſeveral Seeds will do well 
when ſteeped a few Hours, of a_ Day or two, according to 


their Nature, and the Strength of the Liquid, which yet 


would be ſpoiled by being ſteeped longer. 
However, we may reaſonably conclude, that thoſe which 


came up, when * ſo long, would, in all * 
ve 
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in the Diſſolution of Salt 
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have ſucceeded much better, had they been laid leſs Time in 
the reſpective Liquids : and therefore we may reaſonably hope 
for Succeſs, by prudently trying ſome of theſe Mixtures, or 
varying them. 

The Urine, as mentioned, ſeems tolerably ſucceſsful, but 
in ſeveral Trials, others and I have made, it has d 
the vegetative Power of Wheat, and ſeveral other Seeds, in 
leſs than five Days. But there may be a Difference as to 
the Strength of Urine, according to different Diet. 

Much the ſame may be ſaid about the-fuming with Brim- 
None, before mentioned, to be twice repeated, and then 
attended with ill Succeſs. As to the Vegetation of the Wheat, 
it probably might have grown, if it had been ſowed af- 
ter once fuming ; and I am the more induced to believe this, 
becauſe we find, in the laſt-mentioned Experiments, that all 
the Grains which were ſteeped five Days in Brimſtone Water 
came up together. | 

And as Brimſtone ſeems, from its piercing Qualities, ſtrong 
and laſting Smell, and frequent violent Effects, to promiſe 
fair for being very uſeful in this Particular, as it is found to 
preſerve Bread and Corn ; the Curious would do extremely 
well, to make _ Trials of it in different Ways and Man- 
ners; which may be done at a very trifling Expence: but in 
doing of this, the Nature of Brimſtone requires they ſhould 
be very careful, for the Reaſons formerly iotied, of the 
dangerous Effects of it. 

In ſeveral Trials I made, I kept the Seeds twelve, four and 
twenty, and thirty-ſix Hours in the fame Liquid, and ſowed 
them ſeverally, at the Times taken out of it; and I have 
found generally, that Wheat, Turnips, Coleſeed, and many 
others, will grow freely after being ſo ſteeped in Sea Water, 
freſh Water, or in freſh Water ſalted equally to the Degree 
Salt Water is; which is made ſo by diſllving an Ounce of 
common Salt in a Quart of common Water, there being an 
Ounce of Saltin two Pounds of Sea Water ; as ſeveral others 
as well as I have found on repeated Trials. ' 

In the laſt-mentioned Experiments, the Gentleman ſeems 
ſurpriſed, that the unſteeped Grains ſhould come up near as 
ſoon as thoſe which were —_— but that is nothing extraor- 
dinary, conſidering that he ſowed them after a rainy Night. 
For I have ſeveral Times obſerved, that the ſteeping a Day 
or two before ſowing, in moiſt Water, is no great Advan- 

as to the forwarding the ſprouting of the Grain : the 
Reaſon of which I take to be, that the fair Water being 
finer, the Seed imbibes it quicker than that made thick 2 
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the Mixttire of ſuch Ingredients as are commonly uſed oh 
theſe Occaſions. _ > 8 
And pethaps that long ng the Seeds which he uſed 
might occaſion the ſtopping of the Paſſages of the Grain in 
Its ſprouting. It is hard to ſay with any tolerable Certainty, 
which Steepings and Brinings are the beſt, for the ſeveral 
teſpeQive Grains and Seeds they are commonly applied to 
and toaſcertain them in a very exa& Manner, Nature of 
the Soil, the Seaſbn of the Year, the Species and Kind of 
Grains and Seeds, the ſeveral Sorts and different Qgantities 
of the Ingredients to be uſed, and the Length of Time they 
are to be applied, ought to be carefully conſidered and allowed 
which we ſeem at preſent very deficient; and td, 


for. In 
labour under vety great Uncertainties about them. 
Even in the common ſteeping of Wheat in Sea Water, 
in Water in which Salt is diſſolved, and the Time the 
is to lye in it, there is nothing certain yet a on ; for 
ſome think the Saltneſs of Sea Water ſufficient, others 
would have their Brine ſtrong enough to make an Egg ſwim, 
which is much ſtronger than the former; and others adviſe to 
put as much more Salt again as would make an Egg ſwim. 
And there is as great Uncertainty as to the Time of the 
Seed lying in the Brine, various Directions being given about 
it, ſome naming four Hours for the beſt Time, ſome forty, 
and others different Hours between thoſe two ; not to mention 
that great Variety of - Ingredients commonly mixed with, 
of without Brine, and how they operate jointly or ſeparately, 
uſed ſeverally by diffetent Perſons ; to omit the different 
1— of the Seed after it is taken out of the Li- 
qu | 
I conceive, they are very much miſtaken, who imagine 
the liming it to be only to make it ſow better, which ſeveral 
ether Things eaſier to be had, would do full as well; but I 
apprehend both the Lime and the Salt adhere to the Seed, 
and not only guard it by their Taſte and Sharpneſs, as long 
as their Virtues remain, but alſo communicate ſome of theſe ' 
their Properties to the growing Plant, and alſo occaſion ſuch 
a Ferment in the Earth, as helps the Plant to proper Juices . 
for its Nouriſhment. 8 
Lime may very well acquire Heat enough from a Lime- 
Kiln, to operate a few Days; and the well known Qualities 
both of Lime and Salt, ate to deſtroy Vermin, and promote 
the Growth of Wheat. 7 » 
So that as far as we can rely on our Reaſoning in theſe. 
Vor. IE T . Cafes, 
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Caſes, or truſt to our Experience, Lime and Salt may be 
ſafely and plentifully uſed in ſteeping and brining of Wheat. 
It is very pre that by a few careful eriments, 
made at different Times, and in different Ways, this Manner 
of brining, &c. may be brought to a reaſonable and very uſeful 
Certainty, as to the general Practice. And perhaps the 
Wheat itſelf may be found, when rightly ordered, to imbibe 
ſuch Quantities only of each Ingredient, as will beft anſwer 
the Ends deſired ; and at the ſame Time refuſe ſuch Overplus, 
or ſuch Kinds of juices as may be found prejudicial to it. 
It will certainly be proper to avoid uſing Ingredients alone 
which are too ſtrong for Wheat, ſuch as Urine, when not 
r with ſome other Ingredient; and not to keep the 
ſo long in any Compoſition, as may rob or deprive it of. 
its vegetative Quality. This may be eaſily guarded againſt, 
by trying any Compoſition the Reader is inclined to uſe, or 
to form from the ſeveral Compoſitions and Ingredients herein 
before-mentioned in ſmall Quantities, which he may eaſily 
make ſtronger or weaker ; and ſteep the Grain in them longer 
or ſhorter, and ſow it for Trials, all which may be done with 
a little Care, at a trifling Expence, and then he may adhere 
to what he finds beſt to anſwer his Purpoſe. | 
I am not ſenſible that I have named any one Receipt or 
Ingredient as uſed in the brining or ſteeping of Wheat, but 
what may be ſafely uſed, without pointing out one way or 0- 
ther the Danger or Inconvenience which may ariſe from it. 
And though moſt of them are very much applauded, yet 
I have taken the Liberty to touch on ſome Things, which I 
. may be altered in them, or where they may pro- 
bably 


be applied in a more efficacious Manner. 

I have alſo named ſome Steepings I have tried, and what 
may be relied on from them; and as I have ſeveral others 
now depending, I ſhall be glad to meet with ſuch Succeſs, 
as to make the publiſhing of them, toward the Concluſion of 
this Undertaking, of ſome Uſe to the Publick. And if other 
curious Perſons would communicate theirs carefully made, 
it may be preſumed that our united Endeavaurs will produce 

what may be of real and laſting Advantage to the Far- 
mer, the Gentleman, our Country, and indeed to all Man- 


Lime and Salt are undoubtedly excellent Ingredients, and 
ſaare ſeveral other Things mentioned in ſome of the Receipts 
for brining above-mentioned; and if Brimſtone can be 
brought to be uſeful in theſe Affairs, either alone or with 
other Ingredients, both the Smell, the piercing Quality, and. 

great 
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great Power in the deſtroying of Vermin, ſeem 
2s fair for its being very ſerviceable for the 
the Seeds of Grain and Vegetables, as any dne thing w 
ſoever. | 


* — — N * 


Of BARLEY. 


Barley is generally eſteemed the next uſeful Grain to Wheat 
amongſt us, and conſequently it ought to our ſecond 
Care ; how deſervedly it-is ſo, we ſhall leave the Reader to 
judge, when we have conſidered them ſeverally and reſpec- 


tively. 
Barley in the Corn 


. 


* —— 
— 


On the Succeſs of the Wheat and 


Countries, our Farmers generally depend for the Payment 


of the principal Part of their Rents, and for the Happineſs 
of themſelves and Families; the other Grains being expected 
rather to provide Conveniences for themſelves, al to main- 
tain their Stock, than to raiſe any great Sums for them ; and 
theſe two, Wheat and Barley, are accordingly cultivated with 
great Care, and commonly at a very t Expence. 

Barley hath a thick Spike; the Cup, Huſk, Awn, and 
Flour, are like thoſe of Wheat or Rye; but the Awns are 
rough, and the Seed ſwells in the Middle, and for the moſt 
Part _ ina ſharp Point, to which the Huſks are cloſely 
united. 

The great Uſe of/ Barley is to make Beer, which, as well 
as the Method of making it, is very well known. 

In ſome Counties they make Bread of it, but it is ſo coarſe 
and unpleaſant, that few like to eat it, who have ever taſted 
Bread made of Wheat ; nor will many uſe it for this Purpoſe, 
while Wheat continues ſo cheap in Proportion to Barley, as 
it has done for ſeveral Years paſt. Wheat Bread, when all 
Things are conſidered, being now the cheaper of the two. 

It is alſo uſeful in the Grain, and when ground into Flour, 
2 given to the ſeveral Sorts of Cattle, and for the feeding 

owl. ; | 

But it is far more beneficial moſt ways, when made into 
Malt; for it is then ſo ſweet, and endued with fo fattening a 
Quality, that few Things exceed that Way: and the excel- 
lent Maſhes then made of it for Horſes, and other Cattle, 
are very well known. This ſhews the fine Spirit which is 
originally in this Grain, ſince neither the ſteeping, or the 
drying it for Malt, can take _ a Spirit to it, * 

- 
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The great Uſe made of it by the Diſtillers, abundantly 
ſhews the Spirit that is in it; though I cannot think with a 
Reverend Writer, that the Revenue it occaſions is to be 
reckoned amongſt the good Qualities of the Grain; but muſt 
rather think our National Taxes a Puniſhment for our Nation- 
al Sins. | | 

There is ſome Difference amongſt our Writers, as to v 
the Names and Sorts of our Barley; Ray mentions three 
Kinds. | 

1. Hordeum diſtichum; common Barley. | 

2. Hordeum diſtichum minus; Sprat Barley, or Battle- 
door Barley. | 

3. Hordeum polyſtichon ; Winter, or ſquare Barley, or 

Beer Barley, called in the North, where it is commonly 
ſowed big. 
| And he adds, he could not forbear to mention, that Lo- 
BEL1US wrote, That the BxrTIsH Malt Liquors far exceed- 1 
ed all other Northern. Liquors of that Kind; of which he 
was a proper Judge, being a FxeNcHMAN, and having 
travelled in thofe Countries where Malt Liquors are uſually 
drank. | 
The Rev. Mr. Law EN E mentions four remarkable Sorts 

Ape, The long-car'd Ba ley ai eſte 

A , on rley, 1 ne emed, 
for all Ufes and all Sorts of Land. — 

Second, The Sprat, or For HAM Barley, which is beſt 

for rank Land, becauſe it runs not ſo much into Straw as the 
common Sort does, and it is thought to yield better. 

Third, The Hotſpur, or RarHRITI Barley, which is 
| the carlieſt ripe of any, being commonly got in, in nine or 
| ten Weeks. Now this is conſequently very uſeful on many 

Accounts, for this Reaſon, as it may be ſowed later, and will 
ripen in thoſe Places, where the others ſcarce will grow; and 
it gives the Farmer the Command of ſome Weeks, either be- | 
fore the ſowing it, or after the reaping, which is often of = 5 
very great Advantage in the Courſe of Huſbandry, eſpecially 
ſince the Improvements made by Turnips; ſo that he may 
eat his Turnips longer, or fow later with this Barley than the 
other, the Advantages of which will be mentioned, when we 
come to treat of Turnips. And there are Inſtances where 
. two Crops of this Barley have been got in one Year, from 
the ſame Land. 

Fourth, Scoren Barley, which this Author ſays gives 
the Drink made of it, a Taſte generally difagreeable to 

| Strangers; 
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Strangers; and it has alſo a purging, raking Quality, of the 
ſame Nature as Rye, when made into Bread, 

M1LLER mentions five. 

Firſt, The common long-car'd Barley. 

Second, Winter, or Square Barley, or Bear Barley, by 
ſome called big. 

Third, Sprat Barley, or Battle-door Barley, as Mr. Rav. 

And theſe, he ſays, are commonly cultivated near Low- 
DON; but, unthinkingly, in the very next Page, adds, That 
the Square Barley, or Big, is chiefly cultivated in the North 
of ENGLAND, and in SCOTLAND, and is hardier than the 
other Sorts; but ſeldom ſown in the South of ENGLAND, 
though it might be cultivated to good Purpoſe, on ſome ſtrong, 
cold, clayey Land, where the other Kinds do not thrive fo 
well. But ſuch Slips as this muſt be expected, and allowed 
for in ſuch an Undertaking. 

The other two Sorts cultivated in ENGLAND, are, 
— The RaTHRITE Barley, before- mentioned. 
Fifth, The naked Barley, which makes tolerable good 
Bread, very good Malt, and yields great Increaſe. 

Having, under the Head of Wheat, conſidered the cu- 
rious Fabrick of that Grain, and the Manner of the Growth 
of it; that may, in a great Meaſure, be applied to the other 
white Corns: and therefore I ſhall offer no more of that 
Kind here. 

The principal Uſes of Barley, and ſeveral of the peculiar 
Qualities of the different Sorts of it being before-mentioned, 
we ſhall not repeat it; but only obſerve in general, that all 
theſe ſeveral Sorts of Barley are to be ſowed in a dry Seaſon, 
and at different Times, according to the Nature of the Soils 
they are to be ſowed in, and the Sort of Barley you ſow them 
with. And it may, in general, be ſowed from the Beginning 
of FEBRUARY, but rather in MarcH and ArriL; and the 
RATHRIPE will bear ſowing in the Beginning of Mar, and 
do very well, eſpecially if properly ſteeped. 

Barley has the ſhalloweſt Roots of all the white Corns, 
and yet ſtands firm, notwithſtanding it has a very tender 
Footing. 

It will not grow in many Soils where Wheat will; a loamy 
ſtiff Earth is not proper for it, unleſs it be brought into an 
exceeding fine Tilth, which it requires, and alſo as rich a 
Soil, and as much Culture as any Grain whatſoever. 

And as Barley is mentioned to have the ſhalloweſt Root 
of any of the white Corns, it may not be amiſs to obſerve, 

'S 0 that 
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that a late ingenious Author thought there were not m 
Grains or Graſſes which required above three Inches depth of 
Soil for their Nurture; whereas both Reaſon and N 
prove the contrary, and as I may not have another ſo conve- 
nient an Opportunity of conſidering this Point, I will here 
mention ſome Particulars on the Subject. 

It was mentioned, under the Head of Wheat, that Mr. 
MILLER had traced the Roots of Wheat a Yard deep, and I 
have traced them a great _ 

From the Experiments made by the curious Doctor Har xs 
(which Dr. DuMainBRAY, in his Lecture on OcTopBrr 
the 29th, 1755, aſſured us, when they were publiſhed ſur- 
prized all the learned Bodies in Euroyr, and that they exa- 
mined them and found them right). 

From this ingenious Dr. HaLzs's Calculations of the violent 
Heats and Evaporations in the Summer Months, and the 
ſmall Quantity of Dews which then fall, and the little further 
Supplies which are given to Trees, Corn, and Vegetables, 
frequently for a long Time together by Rains, conſidering 
the great Quantity of Moiſture which 1s daily drawn from, 
or perſpired by the Trees, &c. the Trees, Corn and Ve- 
getables would be dried quite away, were they not ſupplied 
with Moiſture from ſome other Origin, which he reckons to 
come from the Moiſture in the Earth two or three Feet deep 
under the Trees; which, together with the Rains and Dews, 
ſupplies all the Plants with Moiſture ſufficient to keep them 
alive, and, in ſuch a Condition, as is proper for their well 
being in general. 

And ſince theſe Experiments have gained ſuch a Character, 
I doubt not but the Subſtance of thoſe which relate to this 
Particular, will be agreeable to the Reader ; eſpecially as I 
ſhall only give the Reſult of his ſeveral Calculations, as I 
have abridged them; ſince they are certainly very curious, 
and may be uſeful on many Occaſions, as well as in Huſban- 
dry, and will accordingly hereafter be referred to; and to 
give you the Doctor's own Words as to this Point. If 
de theſe Experiments and Obſervations give us any farther 
c Mfight into the Nature of Plants, they will then doubtleſs 
c be of ſome Uſe in Agriculture and Gardening, either by 
« ſerving to rectify ſome miſtaken Notions, or by helping 
« further to explain the Reaſons of many Kinds of Culture, 
« which long repeated Experience has found to be good; 
* and, perhaps, by leading us to make ſome Advances 
% therein. * ; 


« For, 
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« For, the farther Reſearches we make into this admi- 
de rable Scene of Things, the more Beauty and Harmony 
« ye ſee in them: and the ſtronger and clearer Convictions 
« they give us of the Being, Power, and Wiſdom of the 
« divine Architect.“ * 

The Doctor apprehends that the Growth of Vegetables is 
promoted by the Motion of their Fluids, as in Animals ; and 
therefore thinks it reafonable, that in them alſo, by the ſame 
Method of Inquiry, conſiderable Diſcoveries may in Time 
be made, there being in many Reſpects, a great Analogy be- 
tween Plants and Animals. 

He alſo examined their ſeveral Perſpirations, and found 
that a Man perſpires in twenty-four Hours, as Dr. KEiLL 
reckons, about thirty-one Ounces; and the Plant, allowing 


for Evening and Morning, twenty-two Ounces : ſo a Man is 


to a Flower, as one Hundred and forty-one to one Hundred, 
in this Particular. 

He further found that in one and twenty Days in Summer, 
there were near ſix and twenty Ounces more Wet evaporated 
from a circular Area of a Foot in Diameter, than fell in 
Dews : and therefore juſtly concludes, * That Plants would 
* then periſh, if they had not ſome other freſh Supplies, ei- 
« ther from Rains, or from below; finding the Evapora- 
tion to be four Times as much as the Dews that fall in the 
Night: and we know by Experience, that for much longer 
Time often no Rain falls. 

On the whole he reckons about two and twenty Inches of 
Rain to fall in his Neighbourhood, near Hur TON Covrr, 
in a Year; which may be reaſonably allowed, conſidering the 
ſeveral Quantities, which, on the niceſt Calculations, have 
been computed to fall in ſeveral Places, as computed by Dr. 
DerHam,t being the Reſult of many Calculations, as 


follows: 


The Proportions therefore which I ſhall now lay down 
* for the yearly Rain of all Places, whoſe Rain I have had 
Information of, are theſe : | 

* For Zuxic (till further Obſervations are made) thirty- 
„two Inches and a Half. 

* For Pis A (till further Obſeryations) forty-three Inches 
and a Quarter. 

For Pars nineteen Inches. 
« For LisLe four Inches. 
* For TowNLxY in LANCASHIRE, forty-two Inches and 
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&« For UPMINSTER, nineteen Inches and g. Quarter; all 
« of Exciisn Meaſure.“ et 

Dr. Harxs further mentions, That Nic. Cx xqpius found 
that twenty-eight Inches Depth evaporated in a whole Year 
from Water; and the Evaporation of the Earth is found ta 
water as one thirteenth to one fortieth ; about ane third. 

The Evaporation of the Earth in a Year is 9-15. (ſome- 
thing above nine Inches) from which g-1 ; Inches, there are 
to be deduQted 3-39 Inches (above three Inches and a Quar- 
ter) for agg > daily Dews; and then there remain 5-76 
Inches (five Inches and three Quarters) Which 5-76 
Inches deducted from the Quantity of Rain which falls in a 
Year, there remains at leaſt 16-24 Inches Depth (ſixteen 
Inches and near a Quarter) to repleniſh the Earth with Moiſ- 
ture for Vegetation, and to fupoly the Springs and Rivers. 

Hence we find that two and twenty Inches of Rain in a 
Year, is ſufficient for all the Purpoſes of Nature in ſuch 
level Countries as this about TzDDINGTON near HAMPTON 
Bot fe plain ppears above, th FD 

ut it plainly a ve, that the Evaporation in 
Summer . far exceeds all the — Rains 
which fall then for a long Time; and, conſequently, the 
Heat would then deſtroy all Plants, unleſs provided for ſome 
other Way. 

In order therefore to find out what Stores of Moiſture 
Nature had provided in the Earth, againſt the dry Summer 
Seaſon, the laſt of JuLY 1724, the Doctor dug up three 
Cubic Feet of Earth, three Feet deep (and mentions the 
Soil, &c. of the Place.) And when thoſe ſeveral three Cu- 
bic Feet were become ſo dry as not to be fit for Vegetation, 
on weighing them ſeveral Times, he found the firſt Foot 
(the higheſt) had loſt fix Pounds ten Ounces of its one 
Hundred and four Pounds four Ounces, being the Original 
Weight. That the ſecond had loſt ten Pounds of its original 
Weight of one Hundred fix Pounds ſix Ounces and a Half. 


| And that the third had loſt ſix Pounds ten Ounces of its ori- 


inal Weight of one Hundred eleven Pounds and one third. 


hich together amount to twenty-five Pounds two Ounces ; - 


and the Doctor apprehends this a ſufficient Reſervoir for 


Plants in general, in dry Summers and dry Times: for ſeve- 


ral Plants ſtrike deep into the Earth, the Root of the Sun- 
fower he made the tag. with, reached fifteen Inches 
into the Earth; and, conſequently, would draw Moiſture 
much deeper in dry Times than the Depth its Roots nt, 


1 
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And it is neceſſary to conſider the Heat of the different 
Times of the Year, and how far that may affect the Genera- 
lity of Plants ; 'and what they can bear, they will be 
urnt up and deſtroyed. 

Now in regard to the Heat Plants can bear, the Doctor 
obſeryes, That they will bear without Prejudice a greater 
Heat than that when Water is heated to the greateſt De- 
gree, he could bear his Hand in without ſtirring it about; 
and mentions the following Degrees of Heat at different Times : 

6 That in JuLy the common Noon-tide Heat in the Sun 
cc js about fifty Degrees. | | 

« That the Heat of the Air in the Shade in JuLy, is, at a 
% Medium, thirty-eight D | 

„% That the May and juxsz Heat is from ſeventeen to 
ce thirty Degrees, the moſt general Heat for the Generality 
« of Plants in which they flouriſh moſt, and make their 
« greateſt Progreſs in Growth. 

„The Autumnal and Vernal Heat may be reckoned from 
* ten to twenty Degrees: the Winter Heat from the freezing 
. Point to 2 | 

The Doctor farther abſerves : | 

That in jour the Heat muſt have a conſiderable In- 
& fluence at two Feet deep, by Night as well as by Day. 

That the Dew in a hot Day cannot be of Benefit to the 
& Roots, but is imbibed into the Vegetables. ; 

% And that Nature has covered Roots with a very fine ' 
& thick Strainer, that nothing ſhall be admitted into them, 
«© but what can readily be carried off by Perſpiration; Vege- 
<« tables having no other Proviſion for diſcharging their Ro- 
«« crement.”” ® 
Since 2 plentiful Perſpiration is found ſo neceſſary for the 
Health of a Plant or Tree, it is probable that many of their 
Diſtempers are owing to a Stoppage of this Perſpiration by in- 
clement Air. 

The Perſpiration of Men is often ſtopped to a fatal De- 
gree, by Intemperance, violent Heats; and that of Vegeta- 
bles by inclement Air, unkindly Soil, or want of a genial 
Moiſture. 

By comparing the Root, and the Plant above Ground, 
we fee the Neceſſity of cutting off many Branches from a 
_ tranſplanted Tree; for half the Root being cut off, (which 
is the Caſe of moſt young tranſplanted Trees) it is plain it 


has but half the Nouriſhment, beſides its being put in a looſe 
Poſition. — 
This 


Page 85. 
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This (as well as Experience) ſtrongly evinces the great Ne- 
ceſfity of well watering new Plantations; which notwithſtand- 

ing what MiLLR ſays, that nothing being more injurious to 
them than over watering, + 


How the Ground is to be prepared for Barley ; and of fleeping 
and ſowing it. 


Barley (as before mentioned) requires as fine a Tilth, and 
the Ground to be in as good Heart as any white Corn whatſo- 
ever. And accordingly, before Turnips came to be ſo much 
eultivated, the Ground was generally prepared by a Fallow, 
a Manuring, and ſeveral Plowings. And the Vale Men who 

t not Turnips, uſe much of the fame Huſbandry, or elſe 
Fold it with Sheep, or get twenty Buſhels of Pigeons Dung, 
and ſpread it on an Acre, when the Barley is ſowed, and har- 
bs oo eg = 3 * . 

But ſince Turnips wy o much, they are 
generally to prepare the Ground very well for Barley, and 
now it is commonly ſowed after them ; when it is eaſily brought 
toa fine Tilth, and when the Ground is in good Heart, there 
is no great doubt of a good Crop. 

The Care to provide good Seed, and to make it perfectly 
clean, is fo ge to be done in all Grain, that it need not 
be here inſiſted on, only juſt mentioned; and the Change of 
Seed yearly, or once in two or three V ears, is alſo found very 
advantageous: and in the Caſe of Barley, that from ſandy 
c Land, and that from ſtiff 

In —_ dry light Soils it may be ſowed early in Marcn 
or any Time after; but in ſtiff Soils not till Aegir, a 
ſometimes not till early in May. But in ſuch late Sowing, 
if the Seaſon does not prove favourable, you run great Ha- 
zard as to the having a good Crop; and may be aſſured it will 
be a late one, which is generally attended with ill Conſe- 
quences, and very often with fatal ones; eſpecially if the 
Barley be ſowed late, and not ſteeped, and a dry Time 
follows. In which Caſe, at beſt, the Seed lies long expoſed 
to Vermin, often comes up unevenly, and ſometimes not at all, 


Of Steeping. 


Whatever the Seaſon is, a moderate ng of Barley 
eannot be attended with any conſiderable Inconveniences, 


+ Page 14. 17, 
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and may produce many great Advantages; as are mentioned 
at large under the Head Steeping. And when you ſteep, you 
may manage it in the ſame Manner as directed for Wheat; 
and almoſt any of the Steepings mentioned will make it grow 
as fair Water will, as is well known by the putting it into the 
Ciſtern with Water in order to malt it. 

The Vale Men ſteep it in Salt and Water, in which an Egg 
will ſwim, twelve Hours; and ſome in Water in which Lime 
is diſſolved, or ſift dry Lime over it. : 

The Rath-ripe Barley, as was before mentioned, is ſoon 
ripe; and, conſequently, there is little Danger in ſowing it 
late, ſince it frequently 1s ripe in nine Weeks, the ſowing 
and ſeldom exceeds ten. But as the late Sowing muſt pro- 
bably 2 on to a drier Time, there will be the more Oc- 
caſion to ſteep it. 2 
The common Allowance for Seed Barley is from four to two 
Buſhels, according to the Time of ſowing, the Sort of Grain, 
and the Nature of the Soil; and taking three Buſhels in the 
Medium, the Produce being four Quarters, it will be about 
eleven for one. Whereas if only one half of the three Buſhels 

w, and produced but two Stems, that would be ſixty 
Bachel, which is twenty Times the Seed; and I have known 
ſome large Fields to anſwer this Calculation. 

A late voluminous Writer applies here the common Saying 
of, © The more Furrows the more Corn,“ which is in- 
conſiſtent with the Drill Huſbandry, and ſetting the rake 
at a great Diſtance, which he recommends ſo warmly. | 

Mr. HAMILTON in SCOTLAND ſet a Handful of 1 
ſix Inches Diſtance; which, in three Weeks, covered the Sur- 
face, and produced ſeven Sheaves; but they being ſtolen, he 
could not be ſure of the Produce. $ 

Mr. MitLer thinks four Buſhels too much, it being his 
Opinion, that we generally ſow too much of all Grain. And 
if the Seed could be inſured againſt Vermin and Accidents, and 
be certain to grow, it would be no great Difficulty to aſcertain 
the Quantity. 33 

Many others ſeem of the ſame Opinion in this Particular, 
that we generally ſow too thick; and this ſeems to concern all, 
or moſt Sorts of Corn. I made ſeveral Calculations under the 
Head of Wheat, of what Produce may reaſonably be expected 
from Grain ſowed at different Diſtances in the common Huſ- 
bandry; which may, in a great Meaſure, be as applicable to 
Barley as Wheat; and therefore, no more need to be ſaid as 
to that here; only that the Method there mentioned of ſowing 

the 
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the Furrows by Hand, may probably anſwer as well for Barley 
as any other Method whatſoever. 

Manner of Plowing has been ſpoke to before, as well 
as Rolling; the. latter of which is frequently abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary; and, when rightly timed, and prudently managed, is 
always advantageous. It ſhould be done after the firſt Shower 
of Rain, after the Sowing. 


Of weeding and reaping of Barley. 


No Corn is generally thought to ſuffer ſo much by Weeds 
as Barley, and therefore a very particular Care ought to be 
taken to preſerve it from Weeds, or to clean thoſe out which 
are got into it. The comman Way of weeding Barley is very 
well known, and ſome Weeds will get into it either by Acci- 
dents, or by lying long in the Ground, and being freſh raiſed 
up, as was before mentioned. | 

This is uſually done in June, and if the Corn be then thin, 
2 little Pigeons Dung, Malt Duſt, or any Thing of the like 
Nature will be of great Service to it. | 

But if the Ground be duly managed, according to the Courſe 
of the. new Huſbandry, the Ground will not be filled with 
Weeds, carried thither with improper Dung, which is often 
the Caſe. And if the Barley follow Turnips, as it now gene- 
rally does, the Preparation of the Ground made for the Turs 
nips, and the uſual twice hoeing them, if carefully done, 
will cut up every riſing Weed. To which, if we add the Tur- 
nips after over-ſhadowing the whole Ground, and by that 
Means checking the Growth of any Weeds or Trumpery ; all 
together, muſt keep the Ground pretty clear from them. But 
if there ſhould ſtill remain any Signs of this Evil, the Farmer 
may turn up the Soil two or three Times to the Winter Froſts, 
before there will be Occafion to ſow his Barley. The Method 
of managing which, to the greateſt Advantage, will be men- 
tioned, when we come to treat of Turnips: and ſurely by 
ſome, or all of theſe Ways and Means,. the Barley may be 
ſufficiently preſerved or cleaned from Weeds; which will be 
very advantageous, not only in the growing Grain, but in the 
Caſe of Sheering, or ſoon Huufing, Loading, Threſhing, and 
fitting for the Market. 

After the well clearing of the Barley from Weeds, we may 
reaſonably hope for an eaſy and expeditious Way of Reaping, 
and getting it made ſafe. | 

Now there is a very wide Difference in the Manner of reap- 
ing of Barley, between the Practice of the North Country _ 

| | the 
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the South Country Farmers: the former of which 

ſheer and bind, and ſhock it clean and carefully as they do. 
their Wheat; by which Means it is kept from all thoſe Incon- 
veniences, which frequently happen to it by its lying on the 
Ground, and being alſo expoſed to all the Inclemencies of 
Weather. 

But as this is a Corn not ſubject to ſhed, and the South 
Country Farmers principal Concern is, to take effectual Care 
of their Wheat ; they commonly mow it, and a Man will this 
Way cut two Acres a Day, which is certainly a much quicker 
Way of diſpatching it, and ſo far done at a much leſs Expence. 
After this, in ſome Places, they let it lie a Day or two, and 
then turn it; and after a Day or two more, as the Weather 
favours, and the Weeds are killed, they gather it in Cocks, as 
= uſually do Hay, and then load it. 

n other Places they let it he after it is mowed, till ap- 
prehend it is dry enough to lead, though it be many Days, 
and rake it both Ways on Heaps, turning it up a little before 
they load it. However, in thoſe Places where they meddle 
not with it till they are juſt ready to load it, they are very nice 
in laying the Ears on that Part of the Swaſh, where the Scythe 

ints out, and is the higheſt ; which they apprehend keeps it 
ow, and lets the Wind under it to dry it: and they are alſo 
careful in keeping the Ears even together when they rake it. 
In ſome Places they have Forks with three large Tines, two 
under, and one riſing a good deal above it, by which they 
ſhove the Barley both Ways on an Heap. 

A Reverend Author calls theſe laſt Ways, The lazy and 
« flovenly Cuftom of the South,” but I rather attribute it to 
the want of Hands in the South, where they have much greater 
Corn Harveſts than thoſe in the North. 

The CRETSZA and FuLnHam Farmers, who are thought 
to excel in the Management of this Grain, will, in a dry Time, 
ſometimes cock it in a Morning, whilſt the Dew is on it, to 
give it a little Sweat; and a little Rain on it whilſt it lies in 
the Swaſh, is thought rather advantageous than prejudicial to 
8 x mention their letting it he abroad, as giving it a finer . 

our. 


Of the Produce and Advantages of Barley. 


A late ingenious Writer mentions the common Produce of 
Barley to be, Two and a Half, or three Quarters, on an Acre; 
but that he has ſometifnes known four Quarters on an Acre. 
I preſume, he here ſpeaks of what is got amongſt the middling 


Farmers, 
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Faimers, ſince he himſelf mentions much greater Quantities 
of Barley on an Acre. * | 

Four Quarters in the common Courſe of Huſbandry, is ge- 
nerally reckoned a good Crop ; but that allowing for the uſual 
Trouble and Expence of Fallowing, Dunging, and repeated 
Plowings, will not anſwer ſo well to the Farmer as is com- 
monly thought; as will appear from the following Calcula- 
tions in which I ſhall allow three Quarters and an Half as a 
common Crop, and value the Barley at two Shillings a Buſhel, 
which 1s as high as has been ſome Years, or as it 1s likely to 
be whilſt Wheat continues ſo cheap as it has lately been; Bar- 
ley being uſually reckoned one half the Value of Wheat. 

Now here the whole Produce would be two Pounds ſixteen 
Shillings, and deduQting the Outgoings, that is, Seed three 
Buſhels, ſix Shillings ; the uſual Plowings, Sowing, Harrow- 
ing, and Rolling, twelve Shillings; Weeding, Reaping, Threſh- 
ing, and Cleaning, the Straw being of little Value, eight Shil- 
lings ; extraordinary Dung or Dreſſing, one Pound ; Rent 
eight Shillings : in the whole two Pounds fourteen Shillings ; 
ſo that there is very ſmall Profit to the Farmer, above paying 
him for his Trouble. | X 
IT The common Profit of the uſual Produce of Beans and 
Peaſe is much better, as will after appear, and they help to 
improve the Ground for a Crop of Wheat: whereas it is ge- 
nerally allowed, that Barley impoveriſhes Land very much, 
and on moderate Computations a Crop of Oats, Clover, or 
Turnips, will be found to pay the Farmer better. . | 

But by the late Improvements made by the new Huſbandry, 
a conſiderably greater Profit ariſes from a Barley Crop, taking 
the Produce to be the ſame ; for the Loſs of the Fallow Year 
(the Rent of which was not reckoned to the Outgoings of 
Barley, as it might be) is anſwered by a Crop of Turnips, 
which will pay the Rent and what Manure is neceſſary, and 
the Huſbandry of them; by which Method much leſs plow- 
ing is neceſſary for the Barley; and by this Means, all Things 
_ conſidered, one half of the Outgoings in the preparing for 
Barley is ſaved, which conſequently is ſo much clear Gain to 
the Farmer. 

But there is another very conſiderable Advantage my be 
ſaid to ariſe from Barley, according to the new Courſe of Huſ- 
bandry; which is, That Barley, of all Grains, is the beſt qua- 
lified to admit the ſowing of a beneficial Crop of Clover in it. 
And Clover being the beſt Preparative for a good Crop of 
Wheat, at an eaſy Expence, and Wheat paying generally 
much the beſt of all Grain, the producing or promoting Ge EX= 
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182 — be allowed as an Advantage 
ariſing from 3 ; 

A very ingenious modern Writer indeed thinks the ſowing 
Clover with Barley, to be no good PraQtice ; and is for ſowing 
it alone in Au cus r, thinking the ſowing it with Clover to be 
the Loſs of a Year : but in this he is certainly miſtaken, ſince 
by ſowing the Clover with Barley in the Spring, it plainly; 

ins as much Time as it grows from the Spring when it was 

wed with Barley, till AuGusT, when it is ſuppoſed to be 
ſowed alone, and all is in the ſame Year. f 

And as to the Goodneſs of the Cover when ſowed with Bar- 
ley, I have carefully enquired of ſome very ſenſible Farmers, 
their Opinions as to this Point ; and was anſwered that they 
had as good Crops of Clover when ſowed with Barley, as could 
well grow? and I have ſeen ſome ſuch myſelf, and particularly 
one this Summer, at Mr. Woop's, at BRocksHALL, near 
KELVEDON in Ess zx; which being very good, I ſhall here 
give ſome of the Particulars relating to it. 

Laſt Year he laid down a Field of twelve Acres with Clover, 
and this May, 1755, he turned into it to eat it, twelve Horſes, 
eleven Cows and a Bull, ten Oxen, eight Heifers, and one 
Hundred Sheep, and thirty Hogs; and kept them there till 
—_ Midſummer, fix Weeks at leaſt, and then ſaved it for 

I ſaw it finely grown in SxPTEMBER ; and about the End 
of that Month, he got from it four and twenty Waggon 
Loads of good Clover. It may be difficult at preſent to com- 
pou the value of all theſe, but it cannot well be reckoned at - 

eſs than Sixty Pounds. | | 
. But the Produce of Barley being frequently found much 

larger than what is above-mentioned, may well deſerve ſome 
Conſiderations about it. | 

MiLLER fays it is very common to have ten, twelve, or 
more Stems Aoi one Corn; and that he has counted ſe- 
venty Stalks of Barley from one Root, which was tranſ- 
planted. | 

In the Experiments mentioned before from the Philo- 
ſophical Tranſactions, the three Spires of Barley ſteeped - 
there as before-mentioned and ſet at two Feet diſtance, had 
ſixty, ſixty-five, and ſixty-ſeven Stalks apiece from their 
ſingle Grain and Root, with every one an Ear on, and a- 
bout forty or ſomewhat more Corns apiece in them (which, 
at forty in an Ear, amounts to ſeven Thouſand ſix Hundred 
and Eighty Corns from the three Grains; being above two 
Thoufand five Hundred from each ſingle Grain.) This great 

| Succeſs 
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Succeſs the Author thitiks proceeded not ſo much perhaps 
from the Grain, having been ſteeped in any Liquors, as from 
the Fertility and Goodiieſs of the Soil, and their competent 
Diſtance one from another. 

The fame Gentleman further oferved, that new Shoots 
continually ſtruck up from the Roots ; ſo that here, if the in- 
vigorating Heat of the Suri had not been cooled and weakened 
by the Approach of the Winter Seaſon, there would have 
2 continually new ripe Corn, and empty Ears on the ſame 

oot *. | | 
No this may afford Matter for many curious Obſervations 
to be made by the ingetidus, who have turned their Thoughts 
to Affairs of this Nature. 

But to conſider what MILLER mentions, and take his loweſt 
Eſtimate of ten Stems to one Corn, and twenty Corns in 4 
Stem; that on the Suppoſition that only one Buſhel of the 
Seed Barley grew, would be two Hundred Buſhels for one, or 
twenty-five rters to an Acre; which is a Produce ſcarce 
to be much expected, however curious the Huſbandry may 
be: though undoubtedly it may be much improved from what 
it now com is. 5 

For if ſuch great Produce be feaſible, the Want of it muſt 
atiſe either from the not having Seed, and the not or- 
dering it well, or from the not giving it Compaſs of Ground 
enough to grow in; or from the Ground not being properly 
prepared for it. 

The two former may be eaſily remedied, by common Care, 
with a very little or no additional Expence; and as to the 
proper Preparation of the Ground, that ſhould be ordered in 
the beſt Manner, whether you ſow your Corn thick or thin, 
in the common or in the Drill Way, or if you ſet it. And 
ſuch good managing of the Ground can be no great Addition 
to what every us Farmer lays out in preparing his Ground 
for Barley; a Crown extraordinary would go a great Way, ei- 
ther in providing any ſteeping, or in bringing the Land to any 
Degree of Fineneſs, and indeed in both. 

This Author mentions, That the Barley Corn which pro- 
duced the moſt Grain was tranſplanted; and under the Head 
of Wheat I have mentioned ſeveral Advantages ariſing from 
that Method of Management, which I ſhall enlarge on far- 
ther hereafter; and the ſeveral Advantages that may ariſe to 
them thereby, which I apprehend may be in ſeveral Particu- 
lars equally applicable to Barley, and ſeveral other Species of 

„ and many Vegetables as well as to Turnips. 
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ſo much valued Af; 


Wheat by the Baker, when he im it into Bread ; and 
the Changes of Milk into Butter and Cheeſe, by the Methods 
uſed in making them, were they not fo common would be 
Matters of great Surprize to us. N Of 

There are ſeveral Inſtances of very great Produce of Bar- 


ley. 
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Of RVE. 
Rye has been generally thought the next beſt Bread Corti 
to Wheat, and accordingly was formerly very much uſed 


for that Purpoſe, and is fo tilt in ſome Places; ſometimes a- 
lone, but then it has a peculiar Sweetneſs, which is generally 


diſagreeable to thoſe-who are not uſed to it; and ſubjects many 

to Cholicks and Looſeneſſes, and the Bread made of it is black 

and heavy. | 7252 PU 

But & ſmall Quantity of it was formerly, and till is in ſe- 

veral Places, mixed with Wheat in the making of Bread, on 

oy . its keeping the 8 moiſt, and then is attende 
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290 Of TILLAGE. Boos v. 
with no ill Conſequences, but is rather thought to render the 
Wheat more tender, freſh, and agreeable to the Taſte. And 


it was the more cultivated on Account of its being the Product 
of barren, gravelly, ſandy Land, which was then thought 


capable of producing nothing elſe, or very little worth the 


Farmer's Care. 
The common or Winter Rye requires a Summer's Fallow, 


and more Expence and Trouble in the Management of it, 
then it is found to anfwer well: ſince the great Improvements 
made of thoſe dry ſandy Soils proper for it, by the Advantages 
made of ſuch Sort of Sails, by the ſowing of Turnips, and 
ſeveral artificial Graſſes, and the great Profit made by them, 
and from the * — — of = aps ang. give the Farmer 
an Opportuni raiſing much more * than 
Nn this «> on Courſe, fink it in the Huſbandman's 
Eſteem, and make it in general to be much leſs regarded. 
There are two Sorts of Rye. 

Firſt, the common or Winter Rye. 
Second, The leſſer or Spring Rye. 
be firſt Sort is what is uſually propagated amongſt us, and 
generally on. ſuch dry barren Land as is above-mentioned, 
where better Corn will not grow. 
he ſecond Sort, or ſmall Rye, is to be ſown in the Spring, 
about the ſame Time when Oats are. It is apt to run into 
Straw if it prove a wet Seaſon, and this Sort is generally 


lighter than- the other; however, it may be very conve- 


niently uſed where Wheat or other Autumn Crops have 
, Two Buſhels are commonly allowed for Seed to an Acre, 


and four Loads generally reckoned a middling Crop; and it 


uſually carries equal Price with Barley, and about one half of 
the Price of Wheat. | 

In ſeveral Places they ſow Rye together with Wheat on the 
ſame Ground, and then jt is called Maſlen, that is, Miſcel- 
lane, and will then bear a Price in Proportion to the Quantity 
of Wheat which is mixed with it. 

The beſt Judges think this Sort of Huſbandry to be a very 
ill one, fince as the Rye is ripe before the Wheat, and muſt 
ſtand till they are cut together, the Conſequence muſt neceſ- 
ſarily be, that the Rye will ſhed a good deal of its Grain; 
and what is more, the Grains, when ſo mixed, ſeldom make a 
Bread that thoſe Perſons can well bear, who have been uſed. 
to Wheat. But the Rye producing a Spirit, it is now faid to 
be much uſed for that Purpoſe, and fo far may ſave the * 3 
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though I doubt ſuch a Uſe of it will prove no great Advantage 
to our Coun . a 

Rye is ＋ 2 Grower, and for that Reaſon the common 
Sort, as well as the other, ſometimes is ſowed in Spri 
when Wheat miſcarries, and has anſwered Expectation: and 
the ſmaller Rye (as before mentioned) is very proper for this 
Purpoſe, as it is uſually ripe at the common Times of Har- 
veſt. The common Sort is ſometimes ſowed ſo late, in order 
to be plowed in to fertilize the Ground for a better Species of 
Grain. | 

But there is another more beneficial Proſpect of ſowing it 
in Autumn, which is, in order to provide Food for Ewes and 
Lambs in the Spring, when Turnips and Coleſeed are gone, 
or have failed, and before any other Sorts of Graſſes are grown 
to ſupport them : and it may be ſowed for this Purpoſe either 
on Land prepared particularly for this Knd, or on the Wheat 
Land after the Corn is carried off, or on other Stubbles when 
plowed up, or where Turnips have failed, and will probably 
anſwer Fx tion, whichever Method of Management is 

taken with it for this Purpoſe. 
It is certainly the beſt Proof of a Man's being a good Far- 
mer, when he is known to provide proper and ſufficient Food 
for his Cattle and Sheep for the whole Year in general, and 
alſo has a further particular View for a ſecond Proviſion for 
his Ewes and Lambs, in caſe any of the former intended Sorts 
ſhould miſcarry. 

All this he may 2 generally do, if he will but n—_— 

conſider the ſeveral reſpective Times. The common na 

and the ſeveral artificial Graſſes, or Turnips, &c. will con- 
tinue at the latter End of the Year ; and alſo when he may ex- 
pect any of them to come into his Aſſiſtance in the Spring, 
and then think of, and provide ſuch other Sup for them 
in the Time. None of them are to be had in the uſual Courſe 
of Things, by ſowing either Turnips, Rye, or Coleſeed, by 
the Help of one or other of which (with God's Bleſſing) he 
need not much fear but he may have a plentiful Proviſion for 
his Stock all the Year round. For which Purpoſe Turnips (I 
apprehend) may be made much more ſerviceable than is at 
— commonly imagined, as I ſhall endeavour to ſhew when 

come to treat of Turnips in particular. 

It is for the Want of this Knowledge and Care, to provide 
Greens and Graſſes for their Sheep in the Winter and the Spring, 
that in many Places in the North they are obliged to prevent 
their Ewes from having Lambs, till they have natural Grafs on 

the Ground, to help them to 5 to ſupport them, which is of · 
3 ten 
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ten not till the End of  Ayzir, and ſometimes not till the Be- 
ginning of Max; and then they are obliged to eat their beſt 
mowing Grounds ſometimes to the twentieth of May, before 
they can turn their Sheep to the Commons, and ſave their 
Grounds for Hay. If a dry Time then fucceeds, theſe 
Grounds are burnt up, and their expe&ed Produ& of Hay 
from their beſt Land, wholly, or in a great Meaſure deſtroy- 
ed, to the exceeding Diſadvantage of the Farmers, and ſome- 
times to their Ruin. | 

And why may not Rye be ſowed for the Purpoſes above- 
mentioned amongſt Turnips, and anſwer the Farmer's Ex- 
pectation, eſpecially as the Ground on which Turnips are 
commonly ſowed, is generally better prepared, and uſually of 
a better Nature, and in much better Heart than the Land 
commonly allotted for the Growth of Rye ; eſpecially 
where Turnips are ſowed after the Drill Manner, or ma- 
naged in the Method we ſhall after mention when we come 
to this Head. 

In plentiful Years Rye may be given to Fowl, or Hogs, which 

laſt delight in it, and will feed very well on it, when ground, 
and made into a Paſte, but then they ſhould always have Water, 
and alſo a few Beans or Peaſe at the laſt, to harden their Fat, 
which is commonly very beneficial in moſt Methods of feed- 
ing them. | \ ; 

This Grain is very ſubject to grow in the Ear, if any wet 
comes to it; and it will be ſoon damaged if any green Weeds 
are mixed with it, ſo that particular Care muſt be taken of 
it in both theſe ReſpeQs ; both to let it have Time in the 
Field, to prevent the Weeds making it to give in the Barn, 
which vill make the Corn muſty, and therefore it ſhould 
be houſed dry, and that as ſoon as ever you can get it fo. 

The keeping it in the Chaff, on a dry Floor, is adviſed for the 
preſerving it ſweet after it is threſhed; the dry Chaff imbibing 
any Moiſture which may happen. This Method has been men- 
tioned for preſerving Wheat,and is uſefulin ſeveral other Grams. 


— 


Of te OAT. 


The Oat is generally placed next after Barley, but is 
commonly eſteemed of much leſs Value, and is according- 
ly much lefs regarded and huſbanded ; though, if we come 
coolly to conſider the ſeveral good Qualities it has, and the 
Profit it produces, and thoſe at how little comparative Ex- 
pence, we ſhall find it equal to Barley in all Uſes but one, 
and ſuperior to it in many; and in Reſpe& of the ao" 
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and Trouble attending each, and the Profit they reſpectively 
produce, it will be found preferable to Barley, and perhaps t6 
all other Grain except Wheat. 

The Oat generally grows in all Countries, and almoſt in all 
Sorts of Land ; but thoſe Writers are very much miſtaken, 
who, one after another, roundly affirm, that it will grow in poor 
Land as well as rich; indeed no Land can well be too rich for 
it, but whoever expects a good Crop of it from poor Land, 
will find himſelf ſadly diſappointed. There is one undoubted 
Proof of its doing well in rich Land, becauſe it is generall 
firſt ſown when the richeſt Fields and Meadows are fi 
broke up (to take off what they call the Edge of the Soil) 
the Richneſs of which would make Wheat run too much into 
Straw. 

How Oats will anſwer in a rich Soil, I experienced many 
Years ſince, on breaking up a rich Meadow of three Acres, 
inclined to moiſture, on a gentle Deſcent, which, with one 
plowing, and no farther Trouble, it being a dry Sum- 
mer, produced Stems in general between five and fix 
Feet high, and ſome above, and very well headed. And 

h Oats were then cheap, theſe black ones were ge- 
nerally thought worth fifteen Pounds; and ſome Gentle- 
men brought in ſeveral of them above ſix Feet high, 
which were hung up many Years in the Hall as Curioſities. 
This was clayey Ground, and ſome Lime-ſtone lay above it. 

In the ſame Neighbourhood black Oats were ſowed ſeven- 
teen Years ſucceſſively, in an undivided Field, but was ſeveral 
Times manured, and brought tolerable good Crops to the laſt. 

This was Lime-ſtone Land, and lay on a Deſcent ; and 1 
apprehend might receive ſome Advantage from the Lands a- 
bove it, by the Waſh deſcending from them. 

The Oat is diſtinguiſhed from other Corn, by the Grain 
growing in looſe Panicles. | 

There are three principal Sorts of it. 

1. The common, or manured White. . 

2. The black Oats : which are omitted in GR ARD and 
PaRRINs oN, though in ſome Parts of ENGLAND they are 
more ſowed than the former. 

z: The naked Oat, much ſowed in CoRnwaALL. 

To theſe we may add two others very conſiderable. 

4. The red or brown Oats; and ſome, I ſuppoſe, reckon 
theſe the red and the gray, and all of them compriſe the 
large white PoLand Oat, under the Name of White; 
the Seed of it being brought from Pol Ax, gave it that 
Name. And as it W 2 here in a few Years, it 

| U 3 is 
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3 It is apt to ſhed after 
n. 

The white Oat has undoubtedly the larger Kernel, and 
turns out more Meal in the grinding than the black Oat; the 
Meal of a Buſhel of the white being near three Pecks from the 
Mill, and that of the black but two Pecks; but then the white 
Oat requires richer Land, and will not bear Cold ſo well; 
and as to every other Article, but what they call the Vield, 
the black is equal to the white, if not ſuperior in ſome Par- 
ticulars. | 

For the black Oat as above-mentioned, does not uce 
equal quantity of Meal as the white does, Buſhel for el; 
but the Meal of the black Oat is as white, or whiter than the 
other, and is certainly ſweeter. Notwithſtanding what is ſaid 
by two or three of our beſt modern Writers, the black is the 
moſt made into Bread, and the moſt caten as ſuch, both in the 
Northern and ſome of the Midland Counties of EncLanD, 
of any Sort whatſoever ; and is generally allowed to do leſs 
Injury to the Ground than the others; and, I preſume, is 
much more generally cultivated in ScCoTLAND, than either 
the common, white, or the Pol Ax D Oat: nor does it need 2 
any mixture of Wheat to make it wholeſome or palatable 

- when properly made. Nor does it delight moſt in moraſs or 
fenny Ground, as Mr. LAWRENCE writes; ſince the Crop I 
had, as before-mentioned, was on very good Ground, ſome- 
times eaten, ſometimes mowed on a ſtiff Clay at leſs than a 
Foot deep, lying on a gentle Deſcent, and ſome little Lime- 
ſtone Land lying above it. There are yearly vaſt Quantities of 
Acres of good black Oats got on Lime-ſtone Ground, which 
is well known to be very dry Land. But perhaps this miſ- 
taken Notion concernin Vlack Oats; may ariſe on Account of 
their hardy Nature, — for that Reaſon their being frequent - 
ly ſown on ſuch Ground, where it is commonly thought no 
other Grain will grow. The naked Oats, when threſhed, 

will make Meal without going to the Mill, but it is not ſo good 
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as the former Sorts. 


The Uſes of Oats. 


Oat being a temperate mild Grain, is fit for al- 
moſt all Manner of U ſes and Purpoſes any Sorts of Corn. can 
be; and being an hardy Grain it will grow in almoſt any Soil, 1 
and that with the leaſt Culture of any Grain whatſoever : it be- =” 3 
ing very prolifick will, all Things conſidered, be found the moſt 3 'S 
profitable of any Grain whatſoever (except Wheat) which ſome 


think it not much inferior to in this Particular; and may, in 
one Senſe, be ſaid to be an Improver of Land, as it paves the 
Way for its producing other Sorts of Grain. 2 
It is commonly known and obſerved, what great Fatigues 
and Labours the ScoTcn have frequent] thro 
when ſupported only with a ſmall Quantity o 
is a manifeſt Proof of the Goodneſs and Spirit of that Grain, 
that could enable Men to go through ſuch Toils and Labours; 
and it is very well known that the moſt of the Northern Pea- 
ſants have little elſe to ſupport them in their hard Labours, 
icularly in that of getting of Stane; in which Work I have 


wn them to ſweat Day after Day, with no other Nouriſh- 


ment but Oat Cake (Bread) and Water; and the better Sort 
of them with only an Addition of a little Butter and Cheeſe, and 


alittle Whey or Buttermilk to drink, ſeldom taſting Fleſh Meat 


or any Malt Liquor whatſoever. 
Oats, when malted, make a very pleaſant Ale, and are 


frequently uſed for that Purpoſe : and they are uſed in the 


Kitchen in a thouſand Particulars, in which the Flour is pre- 
ferred to the Flour of all other Grains; and there is no 


Pretence to ſet up any other as equal to it, except Wheat, 
which to be ſure is to be preferred before it in many 


Caſes, 
It is alſo exceeding proper for the feeding of all Sorts of 


Fowls, and Swine of all Sorts, making the ſweeteſt Bacon of 


all Feeds; though it is thought very adviſeable to give the 

Swine a few Peaſe, toward the End of their feeding, in order 

to harden their Fat. 7 
The Excellency of Oats, as the beſt and moſt wholeſome 


Food for Horſes, is allowed by all; and that when they have 


been kept till they are thoroughly dry, there is no Danger of 
thoſe Diſtempers which commonly attend, and are frequently 
fatal to thoſe fed on Beans. 


They are equally uſeful for the feeding the Cow or the 


Ewe, to help them to Milk, and to nouriſh their Young ; 
and at the fame Time will ſupport the Ox in his Labour, or 
feed him fat for the Slaughter. And the Straw is valuable 
for Food for Beaſts, beyond that of all Grain, and when 
| ſome of the lighteſt Oats are left in it, and only the beſt 
threſhed out (which is called batting) it is thought voy 
good Food for Beaſts; and Packs of Hounds, and all 
_ Dogs, are commonly fed with Oats, when ground 
wn. 
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Of the Soils proper for Oats. 


As to the Soils, it has been mentioned that will 
on all, and do very well on moſt, where a Crop of 
n can be reaſonably expected; yet Oats certainly do beſt 
on the beſt Ground; for which we may appeal to common 
Experience, when they are ſown at the firſt breaking up 
good Ground, or when the Ground is well manured for them, 
which is common in the North ; and the Inſtances before 
and which will be mentioned hereafter, alſo fully confirm the 
Truth of this. | | 
Oats will do with the worſt Tilths, in 8 
of any Grain, and very ſeldom have that Culture they well 
deſerve, and will anſwer for in their Produce: dry Ground 
will agree with them as well as wet, as is abundantly manifeſt 
by the great Quantity of Oats got upon Lime-ftone Ground, 
and the great Produce ariſing thence, ſome Inſtances of 
which are herein mentioned, ſcarce to be exceeded in any o- 
ther Place, and far beyond the Crops mentioned by our late 
Writers as the common Product of Oats. I have very 
good Crops of them after Turnips eaten on the Land, with- 
out any other Manure, the Produce being from fix to eight 


Of Sted Oati, and the changing them. 


The Seed uſually allowed for an Acre is four Buſhels ; but 
in ſeveral Places, they ſow ſix or more, where the Ground is 
poor, or where ſuch an ill Cuſtom has prevailed. In this 
Article of Seed, the Farmer ought to be careful in getting 
what is good, and, and changing it from different Sorts of 
Soils, as in any Kind of Grain whatſoever, ſince he will find 
it 8 beneficial. It is ſeldom that Oats are ſteeped, nor 

do they ſeem to want it as to their certain growing: and as 
to any other Advantages that may accrue to them by ſteep- 
ing, the Reader will find 'them mentioned under the Head 
of Steeping, and the PraQtice of it muſt be left to his own 
Diſcretion. W TOE te 5 

There is a Saying mentioned, That a quick Man 
ſhould ſow Oats, and a flow Man Barley; becauſe Oats 
need not be ſown ſo thick as Barley, but according to 
the Quantity of Seed allowed to cach ; this is no certain 
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Formerly 
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Formerly they uſed not to ſow Oats till Manxcn, but 
of late Years commonly plow for them at the Be- 
inning of FzBRUARY, and fow and harrow them in from 

e Middle of FraRUAR V, and ſo on; and now apply to 
them in this Particular, the Saying, the ſooner in the Ground 
the ſooner out; and find by Experience, that their Crops are 
generally ripe ſooner than they formerly were when ſowed 
later. And as this is their principal, if not only Grain in many 
Places, they generally weed it carefully, but have not had 
the beneficial Cuſtom of Rolling it long practiſed amongſt 
them in the North; nor has it yet generally prevailed, though 
now found fo advantageous to it. ED | 


Of Reaping. 


In regard to the reaping of Oats, the North far exceed the 
South Country Farmers, ſince they generally ſheer their Oats 
as carefully, and as clean from Weeds as the niceſt Farmer: 
do their Wheat; and ſome of them bind the Sheaves as 
they ſheer them : but others more prudently leave them open 
all the Day, by which the Middle of the Sheaf gets very 
dry; and then they bind them up, and ſet them in Shocks, 
ten or twelve in a Shock, as the Farmer pleaſes; two cal- 
led hooders, , being gently drawn over the Tops of, and 
covering the others, &c. 'They will ſtand thus many Days 
without any Damage ; and in Caſe of any very ſevere Wea- 
ther, will, on a dry Day, be fit to load; ſo that if the 
Farmer have but Patience, it is very ſeldom that Oats ſuf- 
fer in the Field; and if they be led moiſt, they ſuffer lefs 
in the Barn on that Account than any Grain whatſoever, 
both in Reſpect of the Nature of the Oat, and of the 
Straw. The uſual Price of Sheering is about Three Half- 
| pence per Thrave, and the North Countrymen are very 

dextrous at this; and when they come into the South to 
work, as many of them do in Harveſt, excel the South 
Countrymen in the Article of Sheering. 

If the ſowing be deferred long, as it ſometimes is till 

ApRiL, then it ſhould be well harrowed in; and in ſome 


Places the Wetneſs of the Land almoſt obliges the Farmer to 
the ſowing ſo late. 


Of the Produce, and other Advantages of Oats. 


. Miter mentions Oats as a very profitable Grain, and 
that the uſual Produce is five and twenty Buſhels ; —_ 
e 
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he has ſometimes known more than thirty on an Acre. This 
is a very poor Account of the Produce of this Grain, ſince 
four Quarters are common on very indifferent Ground; and 
ſix or ſeven. is no extraordinary Crop; and ten Quarters 
are frequently had with only one Plowing without any further 
Trouble. | 
l am certain Thad an Hundred Buſhels or above of black 
Oats on an Acre, as before mentioned, with only once Plow- 
Ing, and that without any Rolling or Manuring whatſoever ; 
and it is very common to have forty or fifty 'Thraves on an 
Acre ; each Thrave conſiſting of four and twenty Sheaves, 
and each Thrave if the Oats be good, and the Sheaves of the 
uſual Size, yielding from one Buſhel three Pecks, to two 
Buſhels one Peck : ſo that. an Hundred Buſhels on an Acre 
is nothing extraordinary, both in DerBYSHIRE and STAF- 
FORDSHIRE ON ad Load, And I have known an expe- 
rienced Farmer in STAFFORDSHIRE who had three Hundred 
Thrave of good black Oats on five Acres, on good dry Lime- 
ſtone Ground, with only common Huſbandry, and once 
Plowing, as he told me himſelf. This was thought a very 
Crop, but not ſuch a one as to occaſion any Amazement, 
even, eight and ten Quarters being very common. To 
which I ſhall add one Inſtance more, which, tho* nothing 
extraordinary to me, will appear ſo to thoſe who think four 
Quarters of Oats a good Crop. 
The Inſtance I ſhall laſt mention is, that of a Crop of Oa 
of a pretty large Field of a Farmer in the Iſle of Mrr- 
sry in EssEx; which the laſt Year brought him eight 
__ and an Half of Oats an Acre through the whole 
ield. | 
This Crop followed one of Wheat, and he managed his 
Land after the following Manner : It being a very dry Time 
after Wheat Harveſt, he ſet Fire to the Stubble, and burnt 
it off very clean; after gave the Field three clean Tilths, 
and laid it on around Ridge (as they call it) all the Winter, 
and then ſowed it as uſual with Oats in the Spring, and had 
the Produce above mentioned. 
 _ The three Plowings may be thought an extraordinary Ex- 
pence (and indeed is very unuſual for Oats) but where the 
Ground is kept in a good Courſe of Tillage ; and a Man with 
two Horſes can plow two Acres, or at leaſt an Acre and an 
Halt a Day, the Expence is nothing extraordinary, An 
Acre not engaging ſuch a Team above two Days at the moſt, 
for three Plowings; and a conſiderable Benefit to the enſuing 


Crop may be realonably expected, as well as the * — 
| a 
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Land ſweet and clean from Weeds, is the great future Ad- 
vantage that will be to the Land in the ſucceeding Crops of 
whatever Kind they be. 

Another Writer ſays, © Moſt People ſow Oats for two 
« Reaſons, one becauſe they lower the 8 of new 
« Ground, and the other to give old Ground the Benefit 


o 


« Change of Seed;” and yet this ſame Perſon allows five 


Quarters on an Acre, as a common Crop, and ſays, « He 
« has known nine, and that they have often ten Quarters 
&« an Acre, when they Manure the Oround for Oats;“ 
that by his own Confeſſion and Reaſoning, a common Crop 


8 


of Oats far exceeds a common Crop of Barley. And where 


the Land has the ſame Manuring for Oats whi 


f 


quires, it hath the Crop of Oats double to that of Barley 


and, conſequently, 'is preferable to Barley, for the bare. 
Profit they will reſpectively bring to the Farmer, the Prices 
of the one and the other not being uſually much different. 
But this Preference of Oats will appear more, after we have 
conſidered the Advantages of Oats, which have by ſeveral 


been on the whole frequently eſtimated equal to the general 


Produce of a Crop of Wheat. 
The Advantages of Oats. 


There are three very conſiderable Advantages the Oat 
claims, which no other of the white Corns do; nor, indeed, 
any other Sort of Grain common amo us, has any 
Pretence to vie with it in, with the. leaſt / of 
Reaſon. _ | : 
The is, that it will grow and requentl 
well on thoſe Lands, which will not a S- Swing 
any, other Sort of Grain: and this Advantage is generally al- 
lowed the Oat by all who write on this Subject; which they 
have rather carried to an Exceſs in its Behalf, when they ſay; 


It will grow in all Countries, and on all Lands; that there 


is no Ground too rich, or too poor for it; which cannot be 
ſaid of any other Grain whatſoever. So that in this Reſpe& 
Oats have undoubtedly the Advantage above all other Grain 
whatſoever. | | 
The next Advantage of the Oat is, That it is pretty cer- 
tain to bring a very good Crop, on the firſt breaking up any 
good Meadow or Paſture Ground ; of which we have given 
ſome Inſtances before, and might eaſily add numerous others: 
but this Advantage is alſo generally allowed to the Oat, that 
it, in this Caſe, commonly produces a very good Crop, without 
9 any 


hs. 
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addy Mariner of Expence, but of one Plowing and Sowing, 
And alſo — ſame Ground much $a than it 
could be any other Way for a ſucceeding good Crop of 
Wheat, which is ſo eagerly ſought for in ali the Corn Coun- 
nes. 

The third particular of the Oat is, The Benefit 
ariſing from the Goodneſs of the Straw for Ford for Cattle; 
for which Uſe it is uſually fold in our North Countries, from 
Four-pence to Six-pence a Thrave; and, conſequently, to- E 
lerable good Crops may on a Medium be valued at twenty g 
Shillings per Acre, in which no other Straw can be compared 
to it as to the Sweetneſs of it for Food; nor indeed is there b 
any other Straw but Wheat of any Value to ſpeak of. And 
though Wheat Straw excels it for Thatch, yet Oats will 
laſt ſeveral Years for that Uſe; and, on the Whole, may 
juſtly have its Straw reckoned amongſt the Excellencies be- 
longing to the Oar. 

There is another Advantage it certainly has over the two 
moſt eſteemed Sorts of Grain, Wheat and Barley, which is, 
That it is got with leſs Plowing, requires not ſo a Tilth, 
and not near ſo much Manuring in general, as they do to 
procure an equal reſpective proportionable good Crop; all 
which will be ſaved in the Farmers Out-goings, and will 
enter into every wiſe Man's Conſideration. It is not ſubje& 
to Smut, fo prejudicial to Wheat, and ſuffers the leaſt in a 
wet Seaſon of all Grain, being as ſoon dry as any, and ſuffer- 
ing the leaſt when houſed wet. 4 | 

And as to the general Advantages of other Grains, it may 
be ſaid to ſtand at leaſt with them on a level; for, it gives 
the Farmer an rtunity of varying his Grain, which 1s 
one of the general Advantages of Huſbandry; and, particu- 
larly in what is called the new Huſbandry. 1 ſeems not to 
diſlike the following any other Grain; and to anſwer any Huſ- 
bandry which the Situation of the Ground, as to its Good- 
neſs, will afford it. | | 

It alſo allows a long Time after other Crops are got off 
the Ground, for the meliorating the Land, by the Benefit 
of its lying expoſed in Fallows, and to Winter Froſts, before 

it is neceſſary to ſow it; the Advantages of which are very 
well known; l 8 

Laſtly, it is ſuperior to all other Grain but Barley, in its 
Capacity of receiving the foreign Graſſes to be ſowed with 
it, from which a great Part of the Advantage of all the ne“ 
| COT rcnnnyy depends, of which we ſpoke before, 
under the Head of Barley, and therefore ſhall not repeat it 


here, 


—— — 


* 


* thereby the Crop 


| of the Graſſes is to be expected 
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here, but ſhall only ſay, The Oats have a Right to every 
Thing ſaid advantageous of Barley in that R | 
A late Writer gives the Oat the Preference to in 
this Point, in the following Words: An Oat Crop is the 
« propereſt Corn of all others, to ſow any of the Grafs 
« Seeds amongſt, if the Ground is in Heart, becauſe the 
4 Stalks of Oats are apt to ſtand ſtiffer than Barley, and 
Graſs is in leſs Danger of being 

« ſpoiled.” 


This Author juſtly obſerves, © If the Ground is in Heart,” 
ſince the Land ſet apatt for Oats, is very ſeldom ſo well ma- 
nured for Oats, when the Graſs Seeds are to be ſown in it, 
as it is for Barley; and, conſequently, a leſs valuable Crop 
when the Land is in a poorer 
Condition : but the right Way of judging is, when they are 
in the ſame equal Condition of Goodneſs; and then to ſee, 
which would anſwer the beſt. But even in this Caſe I would 
not inſiſt on its Superiority to Barley in this Particular, but 
only ſay it is equal to it: for the Oat has other ſufficient 
Advantages above the Barley, as . appear from what is 
before- mentioned here, and above, of its Uſes, and from what 
will be ſeen in the following Calculation. 


A Calculation of the Profits of Oate. 


In this Calculation I ſhall not take the Produce of a Crop 
of Oats at nine or ten Quarters, which frequently happens; 
— at ſix Quarters, which may generally be reckoned a good 

rop. 
eg the Value of a Buſhel of Oats at one ſixth 
Part leſs than the Value of Barley, the Oats will then be to 
be reckoned at twenty-pence the Buſhel ; which being thir- 
teen Shillings and four-pence per Quarter, fix Quarters will 
amount to juſt four Pounds for the Produce of the Oat ; and 
the Straw will above anſwer the Sheering, Loading, Threſh- 
ing and Cleaning. The other Out-goings will generally 
ſtand thus : Seed four Buſhels, fix and eight-pence ; Plow- 
ing, Sowing, Harrowing, and Rolling, fix Shillings and 
eight-pence: Rent reckoned as the — eight Shillings. 
And though Oats have very ſeldom any Manure laid on the 
Land in particular for them; yet, in this Caſe, I will allow 
ten Shillings and eight- pence for Manure. So that the Out- 
goings will be in the whole, all Expences and trouble allowed 


for, one Pound twelve Shillings; which, deducted from four 
Pounds, the Produce of the Crop of Oats, there will re- 
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main two Pounds eight Shillings clear Profit to the Farmer. 

Whereas the clear Profit of 13 all Out-goings allowed 

for, amounted to about eight Shillings. So that this Way, 

there is two Pounds Difference. And if Oats are ſometimes 
leſs, ſo is Barley frequently: and if Barley ſometimes exceeds 
four Quarters, Oats much oftener exceed ſix Quarters. So 
that on the whole, the Oat ſeems to have a clear Right of 

Preference to the Barley, as to the Profit accruing to the Far- 

mer from them reſpectively: and, on an Average, the Oat 

will be found to produce twelve or more for one; and few 
other Sorts of Grain can pretend to do more. 

POT TIRING of the Profit, I reckon on the white 
at. 
Moſt of our Writers, (though many of them Perſons of 

very good Underſtanding) inſinuate the great Advantage of 

Oats to be, that they will grow in the North, where no- 

thing elſe would; and even include in that ſome of our very 

Midland Counties, as DERBYSHIRE and STAFFORDSHIRE. 

It may not be amiſs to conſider this Matter, that the Farmer 

may not be diſcouraged from 60005 to raiſe good Corn, 

Fruit and Vegetables, in whatever rovidence has placed 

him; provided he act with Prudence, and engage, not too 

deep at once in any Trials of this Kind. | 

It was long before it was. known, that a Cherry would 

grow in ITALy, or a Grape in FRANCE; much leſs either 

of them in BRT AIN. And the great Sir WILLIAM TEMPLE, 
who lived within Memory, was ſtrongly of Opinion, that 
no better Wall Fruit than a Plumb would grow beyond 

NoRTHAMPTON, though the contrary is now well known 

to the Nation. 

To come from Generals to Particulars, which ſtrike the 
deepeſt. It is not many Years ſince, in the Pariſh of As E- 
OVER, near CHESTERFIELD, in the County of DERBY, 
no Wheat was got, though it is now in great Plenty; and 
all owing (as I have been credibly informed) to a Woman 
married from a Corn Country, who perſuaded her Huſband 
to try, as there was Lime enough for Wheat ; which proving 
ſucceſsful, encouraged others, and has ſpread all around. 

Another Inſtance fell within my Obſervation, for going 
once dire ly from CHESHIRE to LoxndoxN, I ſaw Barley cut 
and in the Shock, between WixninGToN BRI DGE and 
NorTHWYCH ; and no other Corn of any Sort cut in all the 
Way to Loxpox, though I took particular Notice. 

To which I ſhall only add from Mr. HAMILTON, who re- 
ſided ten Years in ENGLAND, and made it his Buſineſs 5 in- 

orm 
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form himſelf in Huſbandry. They there had as and 
« as large Carrots, Cabbage, and Parſnips, as ever aw in ; 
” OC « ed the Way for a fa ble Hearing by 
- But having paved the Way voura 
theſe . being a Matter of almoſt general Concern, 
I ſhall here take the Liberty to enlarge a little on this Point. 
Corn, Vegetables, &c. "ns owe their Excellence to 
the Nature of the Soil, the Goodneſs of the Air, a Si- 
tuation, Shelter, and a kindly ſuitable Heat: all but the laſt 
are undoubtedly to be had in all Parts of the Kingdom, as well 
as near LONDON, as might be eaſily proved in particular. 
And in order to ſet the Point of Warmth ia; in a proper Light, I 
will give the Tables of the different Quantities of Heat, in 
different Parts of the Kingdom, as they have been calculated 
by thoſe who are thought well verſed in Affairs of that Nature; 
and will after make ſome Obſervations on this Subject. 
Tables of the Quantity of the Sun's Heat at Noon, when it 
is vertical at the — Solſtice, the two Equinoxes, and 
the Sun's Entrance into Taurus and Virgo, for the ſeveral La- 
titudes from 44 to 569. 
- In theſe I ſhall mention only thoſe we are concerned in, be- 
ginning at the Lizard Point, and ending at EDINBURGH. 


So | 2 8 — 
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The Gentleman who procured theſe Tables and Calcula- 

tions, very juſtly obſerves, that tho? they ſhew the real Dif- 
ference of the Sun's Meridian Heat, in different Latitudes; 
yet they do not account for the greater Number of Hours of 
the Sun being above the Horizon, which a Northern Latitude 
has more than a Southern one; which is the principal Thing 
as to our preſent 1 

And therefore he aſſures the Reader, in general, and by 
one round Number, That during all the Summer Seaſon (the 
Time of ripening Fruits) betwitt the two Equinoxes, there 
are no leſs than one Hundred Hours of Sunſhine at Duzn an; 
more than there are at PLYMOUTH; as might eaſily be ſhewn 
by a particular Table. | 3 2 

There are ſeveral other Patticulars which, under this Head, 
may be taken into Conſideration, in Behalf of thoſe who live 
Northward, which may ſet them on the Level with, or give 
them a Superiority over; ſome of the more Southern Coun- 
tries ; beſides what this Author mentions of the greater Num- 
ber of Hours of Sunſhine they enjoy, more than theſe as above- 
mentioned. | — : 3 5 

As firſt, the different very good Sorts of Soil frequently 
found in the Northern Counties, which all allow to be a con- 
ſiderable Article in this Point, when compared with ſeveral 
other Sorts of Soil in the South. | „ 

Another Advantage is, that in ſeveral of the hilly Countries, 
which are the moſt ſubject to be contemned, there are frequent 
Vallies ſo well guarded by the Hills, from all Manner of un- 
kindly Winds and Storms; and of ſo good a Soil by Nature; 
and the Produce of which is ſo promoted by the Reflection of 
the Sun's Heat, by the Poſition of the Hills, that they are as 
forward as any Places in the South; and allowing them the 
fame Culture, would have as early and much ſweeter Produce 
than the Ground near London would, with the ſame Ma- 
nagement; and would produce all Sorts of Vegetables, and 
moſt Sorts of curious Fruits, equal to thoſe in the Southern 
Countries. K-48 

I could name ſeveral particular Places which would anſwer 
what is abovementioned, but ſhall rather take Notice of thoſe 
more generally known. | 7 

CHATSWORTH in DERBYSHIRE, the Seat of his Grace — 
the Duke of DZvoNsHIRx, though far from being a kindly | 
Situation, or placed on a good Soil, is managed fo as to pro- 
— moſt Things nearly equal in Goodneſs to thoſe in the 

ath. 
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And HAppox, two Miles from it, the antient Seat of the 
Duke of RuTLAanxD's Family, is on a better (Lime ſtone 
Soil) and before it was negiecded, and indeed — 2 
duced as good Vegetables and Fruit, as then were in 
moſt Parts of the Kingdom. And ſtill, though only under a 
common Gardener's Care, it produces admirable Vegetables 
and Fruits, which many Years were ſent to BuxToN or 
CuaTswoRTH. But of late Years BuxToN, which was 
always thought to be placed in as barren a Place, and as un- 
kind a Situation as could well be imagined, and which, within 
my Memory, uſed to fetch Greens and Vegetables for twenty 
Miles round, to furniſh the Gueſts with what was proper for 
them ; even this barren Place is now ſo managed, as to pro- 
duce thing neceſſary and uſeful, and many Things cu- 
rious for the numerous Gueſts who reſort to it. 

Now theſe Inſtances, with what was before-mentioned, will 
undoubtedly ſhew that*the Northern Countries are capable of 
producing the Grains and Vegetables which ſome would ap- 
propriate only to the South. 

The whole Earth is reckoned: naturally barren, as to the 
ProduQion of Corn; and clayey Land, which was uſually 
eſteemed the moſt unkind of all Soils, by proper Culture, is 
brought to produce the beſt Wheat, the beſt of all Grains. 

A Reverend Gentleman, who made this Point his peculiar 
Concern, declares, that after living in the Middle or Southern 
Parts of Ex GLAN, the firſt Part of his Life, on his Removal 
into the Biſhoprick of Dux am, he never eat more or better 
Fruit, even of the later Kind (except Grapes) than after. he 
came into that Biſhoprick ; and thinks a Degree or two will 
have little Influence as to Fruit, in Compariſon of the Soil and 
Situation; and that, were there as good Markets in the North 
as at LONDON, all the curious Things ſo much admired at 
Lonpox, would be equally raiſed there. And the Argu- 
ment is much ſtronger for the well raiſing of Corn and Vege- 
tables, than for the raiſing curious Fruits. 

So that on the whole it appears, that the greateſt and moſt - 
conſiderable Difference of Heat and Warmth, for ripening 
Fruit, Corn, or other Vegetables, ariſes principally from the 
Nature and Circumſtances of Soil and Situation, from a Place 
lying on the South or North Side of a Hill, from its being on 
the Top of a cold Hill, or in a Vale; from its being ſheltered 
or not ſheltered from Winds; from its lying on a cold Clay, or 
on a warm Sand or Gravel. Theſe are the Circumſtances 
chiefly to be regarded. 5 
Vol. II. 4 S For 
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The Gentleman who procured theſe Tables and Calculd- 
tions, very juſtly obſerves, that tho' they ſhew the real Dif- 
ference of the Sun's Meridian Heat, in different Latitudes, 
yet they do not account for the greater Number of Hours of 
the Sun being above the Horizon, which a Northern Latitude 
has more than a Southern one; which is the principal Thing 
as to our preſent Purpole:.  _. 

And therefore he aſſures the Reader, in general, and by 
one round Number, That during all the Summer Seaſon (the 
Time of ripening Fruits) betwitt the two Equinoxes, there 
are no leſs than one Hundred Hours of Sunſhine at DuRnAu, 
more than there are at PLYMOUTH ; as might eaſily be ſhewn 
by a particular Table. | 3 3 

There are ſeveral other Patticulars which, under this Head; 
may be taken into Conſideration, in Behalf of thoſe who live 
Northward, which may ſet them on the Level with, or give 
them a Superiority over; ſome of the more Southern Coun- 
tries ; beſides what this Author mentions of the greater Num- 
ber of Hours of Sunſhine they enjoy, more than theſe as above- 


mentioned. 3 8 | 
Sorts of Soil frequently 


As firſt, the different very good 
found in the Northern Counties, which all allow to be a con- 
ſiderable Article in this Point, when compared with ſeveral 
other Sorts of Soil in the South. | l 

Another Advantage is, that in ſeveral of the hilly Countries, 
which are the moſt ſubject to be contemned, there are frequent 
Vallies ſo well guarded by the Hills, from all Manner of un- 
kindly Winds and Storms; and of ſo good a Soil by. Nature; 
and the Produce of which is ſo promoted by the Reflection of 
the Sun's Heat, by the Poſition of the Hills, that they are as 
forward as any Places in the South; and allowing them the 
ſame Culture, would have as early and much ſweeter Produce 
than the Ground near Lonpox would, with the ſame Ma- 
nagement; and would produce all Sorts of Vegetables, and 
moſt Sorts of curious Fruits, equal to thoſe in the Southern 
Countries. 

I could name ſeveral particular Places which would anſwer 
what is abovementioned, but ſhall rather take Notice of thoſe 
more generally known. | 5 

CHATSWORTH in DERBYSHIRE, the Seat of his Grace 
the Duke of DZ vos HIRxx, though far from being a kindly 
Situation, or placed on a good Soil, is managed ſo as to pro- 
— moſt Things nearly equal in Goodneſs to thoſe in the 

* 
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And HapDoN, two Miles from it, the antient Seat of the 
Duke of RuTLAanD's Family, is on a better (Lime-ſtone 
Soil) and before it was neglefted, and indeed deſtroyed, pre 
duced as good —_— and Fruit, as then were 
molt Parts of the 8 And ſtill, though only under a. 
common Gardener's Care, it produces admirable Vegetables 
and Fruits, which many Years were ſent to BuxToN or 
CuaTsworRTH. But of late Years BuxToN, which was 
always thought to be placed in as barren a Place, and as un- 
kind a Situation as could well be imagined, and which, within 
my Memory, uſed to fetch Greens and Vegetables for twenty 

iles round, to furniſh the Gueſts with what was proper for 
them ; even this barren 3 _ 3 as to pro- 
duce thing neceſſary and uſeful, many Things cu- 
rious for the numerous Gueſts who reſort to it. 

Now theſe Inſtances, with what was i will 
undoubtedly ſhew that*the Northern Countries are capable of 
producing the Grains and Vegetables which ſome would ap- 
propriate only to the South. 

The whole Earth is reckoned: naturally barren, as to the 
Production of Corn; and clayey Land, which was uſually 
eſteemed the moſt unkind of all Soils, by Culture, is 
w—_ to produce the beſt Wheat, the beſt of all Grains. | 

A Reverend Gentleman, who made this Point his peculiar 
Concern, declares, that after living in the Middle or Southern 
Parts of Ex GLAN, the firſt Part of his Life, on his Removal 
into the Biſhoprick of Dux HAM, he never eat more or better 
Fruit, even of the later Kind (except Grapes) than after he 
came into that Biſhoprick; and thinks a or two will 
have little Influence as to Fruit, in Compariſon of the Soil and 
Situation; and that, were there as good Markets in the North 
as at LONDON, all the curious Things ſo much admired at 
LonDoxn, would be equally raiſed there. And the Argu- 
ment is much ſtronger for the well raiſing of Corn and Vege- 
tables, than for the raiſing curious Fruits. 

So that on the whole it appears, that the greateſt and moſt 
conſiderable Difference of Heat and Warmth, for ripening 
Fruit, Corn, or other Vegetables, ariſes principally from the 
Nature and Circumſtances of Soil and Situation, from a Place 
lying on the Sputh or North Side of a Hill, from its being on 
the Top of a cold Hill, or in a Vale; from its being ſheltered 
or not ſheltered from Winds; from its lying on a cold Clay, or 
on a warm Sand or Gravel. "Theſe are the Circumſtances 
chiefly to be regarded. 1 ages, | 
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For it 1s in that a Garden, or Land lying on an eaſ 

Slope on 2 of an Hill, receives more of the Sun's 
Rays than the ſame Quantity of Ground lying on a Plain, and 
hath more real Advantage of Heat from the Sun, than ſeveral 

of Southern Latitude would give it, c=teris paribus. 
And che Argument is ſtronger ſtill, if the Ground in the South 
flope to the North; the ſame Thing is to be ſaid with Reſpe& 
to cold Clays, and warm Gravels, they being guarded or not 
from Winds, and ſo on. 

As to the Inconveniences which are common to the whole 
Iſland, ſuch as the Inequalities of our Seaſons, the Violence 
of our Winds, and the ſudden Cha of our Weather, they 
cannot be ſaid to be more prejudicial to the North than the 
South; but on the contrary, according to Dr. DRRAM's 
Hiſtory of our great Froſt, the South ſuffered then much more 
than the North, as he and other Obſervers mention, of which 
38 numerous particular Inſtances 

eſe Obſervations may not only ſerve to reconcile the Far- 
mer and others RN 2 
them to e Induſtry Application, with t who are 
—_—_— the South; ſince they find, that if they act 
with equal Judgment, they need not fear but they will meet 
with equal Succeſs. 

Hence alſo they may draw many uſeful Obfervations, as to 
the Manner of ordering their Grain and their Roots, from the 
ſeveral Advantages they may reap from the different Natures 
of their Soils, and the different Poſition of their Grounds, as 
to North and South, and the proper Shelter they may ſeve- 
rally enjoy, or which may be provided for them ; it being 
commonly obſerved by Farmers, that, the one Side of a Corn 
Land, in many Situations, is much thinner of Corn than the 
other. And the ſame may be ſaid of Fruits, and may be ap- 
plied in numerous other Inſtances. 

To return to Oats, there is one other Thing I ſhall obſerve 
relating to them, which is, about the Manner of keeping them. 


Of keeping of Oats. 


The Oat has one farther Advantage, that it may be kept 
the ſecureſt, and in the eaſieſt Manner of moſt Sorts of Grain, 
if not of all Kinds whatſoever. 

It was obſerved before, how little ſubjedt it is to receive Da- 
mage when houſed in the Barn, or placed in a Stack, on Ac- 
count of the Nature of the Straw, which is both ſweet and 
dry, and the leaſt ſubjeQ to be muſty of any Sort. a 
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Oats will alſo keep very well when threſhed, and laid by in 
the Chaff, without any further Trouble or Care, provided 
they be not laid by wet, or wet be not itted tocome to them, 
in ſuch a Degree as would a pr pe 

But the principal Method of ing the Product of this 
Grain, where it is uſed as Bread, is by firſt grinding it, and 
making it into Meal, and then putting it cloſe down in an Ark 
of Wood, where it will keep good many Years, 'This Method 
is ſo well known in the Countries where the Meal is generally 
uſed for Bread, that there is ſcarce a Family but has one of 
theſe Arks kept under Lock and Key, either in the Dwelling 
Houſe, or in ſome Building adjoining to it, or in their Barns. 
In which, thoſe who are able, keep a ſufficient Stock for their 
Families, from Time to Time ; and thoſe who can keep it for 
a riſing Market, oft ſell it at the ſame proportionable Profit as 
thoſe do who can fave Wheat till it riſes. It is common 
to put four Hundred Pecks of Meal into one of theſe Arks. 


* ä a —— * * 1 — — * 


Of the BEAN. 


The Bean was well known to, and much eſteemed by the 
Antients; but Mr. Rav obſerves it is diſputed amongſt the 
Botaniſts, whether their Bean was the ſame which is now uſu- 
ally ſowed with us; ſince it is very certain, from many Places 
both of THEzoPHRASTUsS and DioscoRIDEs, that the Bead 
of the Antients was ſmall and round. 

Yet, as he obſerves on the other Side, it ſeems incredible, 
that a Pulſe ſo common, and of ſuch daily Uſe, ſhould be.ut- 
terly diſuſed, or change its Name, and have another ſubſti- 
tuted in its Place, without any one taking Notice of it. 

But if a Conjecture may be allowed in this Caſe, the Bean 
of the Antients, as deſcribed by Mr. Ray to be ſmall and 
round, and which was formerly ſo much eaten, ſeems more 
like what is now called the Magazan Bean, after-mentioned, 
than that we moſt commonly ſow. And as to the Uſe of its 
being loſt, of the Name being changed without any particular 
Notice taken of it, ſo many Things of that Kind have hap- 
8 the Succeſſion of Ages, that it cannot occaſion muah 

ondef. 


Of the Sorts of Bean. 


Theſe are principally two. 3 
The leſs or common Field Beans, or Horſe Beans, generally 
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The great Garden Beans of various Sorts and Colours, for 
the moſt Part white, but ſometimes red. 

PyYTHAGORAS forbad his Diſciples meddling with Beans; 
what he meant by this was, that they ſhould abſtain from 
meddling with the Affairs of the Republick ; becauſe the An- 
tients uſed Beans in the electing their Magiſtrates as Diſtincti- 
ons when they voted. 

The Bean * a papilionaceous Flower, which is followed 
by a long Pod, filled with large Seeds; the Stalks are firm 
and hollow, and the Leaves grow by Pairs, and are faſtened 
to a middle Rib. 

The common Farmers ſeldom ſow any but the ſmall or 
Horſe Beans in the open Fields: but as many of thoſe called 
Garden Beans are now much cultivated in the Fields, both 
near LoNDON, and in ſeveral other Places, and are equally 


capable of being managed after that Manner, and that with 


greater Advantage to the Owner, the one as well as the other 
deſerves a Place in ſuch a general Undertaking as this, for the 
Farmer's Intereſt, whoſe Advantage ought to be particularly 
regarded in Point. If it be rightly conſidered, in rea- 
lity, a Garden 1s but a little Field well cultivated, and what 
we call a Field, but a great Garden capable of all the ſame 
Methods of Management. Which large Field, managed 
with the ſame proportionable Induſtry, Manure, and Care, 
will produce a proportionable Profit, both in the Caſe of 


Beans, and alfo of all Sorts of Vegetables, as will evidently 


appear to any Perſon who will but walk into the Fields about 
CHELSEA, FULHAM, BATTERSEA, and fo on. 

The principal Varieties cultivated are theſe : 

1. The common Field Bean; the Culture of which will 
be treated of hereafter. - 

2. The early Liſbon, or Portugal Bean; which is the Sort 
moſt commonly ſowed by the Gardeners, one of the earlieſt 
ripe, and principally valuable on that Account ; being, in 
Reality, a coarſe Sort of Bean. It is often ſown in OcTo- 
BER or NOVEMBER, and does not require ſo much Sun, as a 
proper Shelter ; which tall Hedges or 'Trees, when properly 
placed on the Faſt, North, or Weſt afford. For it is now 
well known to the Curious, that both Grain and Vegetables 
ſuffer moſt in the hard Seaſons, when they are expoſed to the 
being ſometimes frozen or covered with Snows, and then 
thawed or uncovered, which prove the moſt deſtruQtive to 
what is early of any Weather whatſoever. 

DeRH Am obferves, © That Snow Preſerves Bodies thirty 
* Years uncorrupted, and guards the Corn againſt cold 
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« piercing Winds,” and in his Hi of the great Froſt, + 
he — « That many ſmall Fills of Wheat eſcaped 
« pretty well, where fenced with thick high Hedges againſt 
«- the cold Winds; eſpecially where they were covered long 
« with Snow. Thoſe ſuffered more where the Winds blew' 
« off the Snow; and thoſe were the beſt Wheat which were 
« on ſuch Pieces as lay on gentle Deſcents, facing the Weſt 
cc or South Weſt ; eſpecially when guarded on the Eaſt Side 
«< with a Hill, or a Wood, which fenced off the cold piercing 
* Faſterly, and North Eaſterly Winds.” 

Several other curious Perſons confirm the ſame, and ob- 
ſerve, © That Eaſterly Winds do more Miſchief ſometimes 
« in Spring after a few favourable Days, than all the Winter 
« Froſts; ſince by ſudden Changes of the Weather, the Paſ- 
% ſages in Trees and Plants are ſtopped ; the crude Sap ſetting, 
„ becomes a Diſeaſe in Trees equal to that of Chilblanes in 
% Juvenile Blood, which ſometimes takes whole Trees, and 
« ſometimes Branches only. 

Now this being a Matter of Conſequence, and applicable 
to ſo many Caſes, I thought it might properly be inſerted 
here once for all; both for the Sake of the Farmer in the 
Field, and every private Perſon in their reſpe&ive Gardens. 
We doubt not but they will take the Advantage of this Re- 
mark, by being onde where they ſow any Thing cunous, 
or intended to be early ; and alſo to be very cautious not to 
truſt to a few flattering Days in the Spring, but to wait in 
nicer Things till the Mulberry puts forth its Leaves, before 
they expoſe them. 

It was very common to plant early Beans, and Things of 
that Kind under Walls, that they might have the Benefit of 
the Sun: but the Reaſons above, and modern Experience, 
may inſtruc, that thoſe Situations are frequently fatal, and 
therefore moſt now rather chuſe to ſet them againſt Hedges, 
or Reed Hedges run along the Garden for that Purpoſe. 
And yet with the greateſt Care, and the deſired Succeſs, they 
will only be found about a Weck or ten Days earlier than 
thoſe ſet in the Spring, and are not to be eſteemed of the 
beſt Kinds. | 

The ſmall Spaniſh Bean comes in quickly after the Liſbon 


Bean, and is a ſweeter, and will conſequently be preferred to 
the other, 
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The broad Spaniſh Bean is a good Bearer, and coming in 
before the common Sorts, is valuable upon that Account. 
The Sandwich Bean fucceeds ſoon after the Spaniſh, and 
is almoſt as big as the Windſor ; is a plentiful Bearer, and a 
hardy Bean ; and conſequently may be ſown much ſooner by 
a Month. | 
The Toker Bean is a great Bearer, and comes in about the 
ſame Time with the Windſor. 
The Bloſſom Beans black and white, are very green 
when boiled, and very ſweet ; but the Seed is ſubject to dege- 


nerate. | | 

The Windſor Bean is undoubtedly the beſt of all for the 
Table; and, when gathered young, is the ſweeteſt and beſt 
taſted of all; and when they have Room, and a good Soil, 
they are plentiful Bearers, and very large. 

Theſe are ſeldom planted till CyzisTMAs, becauſe they 
bear not the Froſts ſo well as ſome of the others, ſo they ge- 
nerally come in Ju Nx and JULY in Abundance. 

. The Magazan Bean is eſteemed the firſt and beſt Sort of 

early Beans now known. The Seeds are much ſmaller than 

— ar the Horſe Bean; and, conſequently, ſeem more a- 
le to the Sort mentioned by the Antients. 

If theſe are ſown in OcToBErR under a warm Hedge, Pale, 
and ſo on, and earthed up as they riſe, they will be ready in 
May, and bear plentifully. 

Theſe Seeds were brought from the Coaſts of Arrica by 
the PokTUGUEsE, and from them to us, and brought hither 
as wanted, When the Seed is ſaved here they grow larger, 
but ripen not ſo ſoon. 

Theſe ſeveral Sorts differ pretty much in Shape, require 
different Times of Setting, and vary in the Time of their 
Ripening, as well as in their ſeveral Taſtes, and alſo in their 
Qualities 'of bearing the hard Weather better or worſe. 
Notwithſtanding all which, the beſt Writers are of Opinion, 
that they are only ſeminal Variations, and that they are very 
ſubjeQ to degenerate. For which Reaſon great Care ought 
to be taken of procuring proper Seeds ; for I once had a Sort 
of Bean between the Liſbon and Windſor Bean, which was 
as early, hardy, and near of the Size of the Liſbon Bean, 
without the Coarſeneſs of the Taſte of it, in which it very 
much reſembled the Delicacy of the Windſor Bean: but miſ- 
carrying in preſerving the Seed of it as good, and the Friend 
I. had it from being in the fame Situation, I never ſince could 
retrieve it. | | 

Beans 
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Beans when about two Inches high, ſhould be carefully 
earthed up, and ſo as they riſe two or three Times; and, in 
very ſevere Weather, ſhould be covered with Fern, Peaſe- 
haulm, or ſome light Covering, but to be taken off in mild 
Weather. , : 

Theſe planting of Beans may be repeated once in three 
Weeks, and the leſs Care is neceſſary as they come later, and 
the leſs Seed. The ſetting them at the greater Diſtance will 
do as they are ſet later. The Windſor Beans may be ſet in 
Rows at a Yard Diſtance, and at three Inches in the Rows, 
or rather farther off. 
| The after Crops ſhould be planted about a Fortnight Di- 
ſtance after each other, from FzBrRUARY to the Middle of 
Mar, kept clear from Weeds, and *tis well to keep earthing 
them up; and when they are in bloſſom to cut off the 
Tops of all, which will help to increaſe the Pods, and alſo 
to deſtroy thoſe Flies ſo pernicious to them : the later the 
Beans are ſown, the moiſter Ground they require; and it is 
1 take off the Suckers, when the Beans are about a 
Foot high. | 

This may ſeem unneceſſary for the Farmer, but as ſeveral 
of theſe Beans are already got into the Field, and others gra- 
dually following them, we hope the Reader will receive this 
Account of them favourably. 


Of the Seed, Sowing, and Steeping. 


You ſhould take Care in the Choice of Seeds, particularly 
when brought from diſtant Places, or when had from Strangers, 
ſince the Crop muſt miſcarry if the Seed be bad; and where 
it is but indifferent, the greater Quantity muſt be uſed to an- 
{wer for Accidents. And this Care is neceſſary and applicable 
in almoſt all Caſes, but being of the greateſt Conſequence, 
the mentioning it cannot be too often repeated. 

There may be ſaid to be four Ways of ſowing, or plant- 
ing of Beans. | 

The old Way of ſowing them in the Field was generally to 
plow the Ground, and let it lie ſome Time: then to ſow 
them in the broad Caſt-way, and harrow them in, which was 


| ſeldom found to anſwer well; the Seed being too much ex- 


poſed to be eaten by Fowls, or burnt up in Summer by the 
Heat, for want of a proper Depth of Earth. 

But of late they have generally ſowed the Beans under 
Furrow, by plowing them in with as thin a Caſt as poſſible; 
and, in very ſtiff Lands, they harrow the Ground after a 
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Shower, when the Beans begin to peep, which helps to break 
the Clods, and let out the Tops. But great Care ſhould be 
taken not to plow too deep, for fear of burying the Seed ; and 
to lay the Turf flat, not edge-ways, that the Beans may be 
covered with Mould ; ſince if they lie hollow, they will be 
ſubje& to grow mouldy and decay. 

The ſecond Way is by the Drill Plow, of which Sort of 
Huſbandry the Beans are ſometimes capable; though a v 
ſtiff Soil, and the Make of the Bean does not ſuit it wel 
When we come to treat of Peaſe, we ſhall make ſome Re- 
marks, what Objections are to be made to it, and how far it 
has prevailed. | | 
- The third Method is the ſetting the Beans by Hand, in 
Rows, in Holes, at about three Inches Diſtance, when the 
Ground is properly prepared, which the Women will do in 
many Places for 'Three-pence the Peck. This is a very mo- 
derate Expence, and will be ſaved in the Seed Beans uſed this 
Way, in Compariſon of what are uſed in the common Me- 
thod of Sowing. But in this Way I ſhould prefer the making 
the Holes with a Trowel, rather than a Dibber; which, 
though it gives a little more Trouble to do it, yet it prevents 
the Beans from lying hollow, and alſo leaves the Mould 


| loofer about them, and ſo they will be better able to ſtrike 


freely into the Ground, It comes neareſt the ſowing in Drills 
made by the Hand Hoe, or by the common Plow; which 
may be reckoned, the fourth and laſt Way : both theſe are 
uſed by the Gardeners, who are very expert at the Hand Hoe, 
and will diſpatch a great deal in a ſhort Time, and plant the 
Rows at any defired Diſtances, either to have the Interſtices 
left open for other Vegetables to grow betwixt them, or for 
the Beans to ſpread. As for the hoeing them after by the 
Hand or Dutch Hoe, or by the late Contrivance of running a 
ſmall Plow betwixt the Rows, as was before mentioned under 
the Head of Wheat. Or, laſtly, for letting Sheep into the 


- Beans in the Fields to eat the Weeds, which they will do at 


proper Times without prejudicing the Beans, this Method of 
ſowing or planting the Beans, ſeems to have every Advan- 
tage that can be obtained both in reſpe& of the Depth and 
Diſtance they are to be placed at; and alſo in regard to their 
being incloſed by mellow Soil, into which they may freely 
ſtrike every Way. | 

In Ground properly managed, the common Plow may be 


ordered to anſwer moſt of the Ends laſt mentioned, and is 


much uſed for thoſe Purpoſes ; and, I preſume, the Method 
of ſowing by the Hand along with the Plow, as mentioned 
under 


under the Head of Wheat, may be equally uſeful in the or- 
dering the Beans; and the Gardeners are ſaid to love the 
Plow in this, as well as ſome other Caſes. 

As to ſteeping of Beans it is not, very commonly uſed for 
thoſe ſowed in the Fields, the Seaſon they are ſowed in being 
commonly wet, and conſequently there being no Occaſion for 
it, on Account of their being made to vegetate ; but the 
Bean will bear ſteeping very well, and thoſe planted in Gar- 
dens late, are frequently ſteeped with very good Succeſs. 

I ſhall not here repeat what has been faid before, about 
Steeping in general, but refer the Reader to it, where he may 
inform himſelf of what is gy = in this Particular; and 
therefore ſhall only mention, that I have 12 ſteeped 
the Windſor and other Beans in Milk, in Milk Water, 
in what is called mudgel-hole Water, or the Water coming 
from a Dunghill, and in Water in which Sheeps Dung was 
diſſolved : in theſe ſeveral Liquids, varied different Ways, 
ſteeping for twelve, four and twenty Hours, and longer, I 
found they anſwered very well. I do not remember that any 
of them miſcarried ; and theſe are Things — to be met 
with, and what may be uſefully applied in alm any Quan- 
tity. I have not named the Kidney Bean above, for I appre- 
hend that would be in the moſt Danger of ſuffering by | 
ing of any Sort. 

The uſual Quantity of Seed for an Acre is about three 
Buſhels in the common Way, which is now found more than 
neceſſary; ſince Experience ſhews, that when they have more 
Room, they bear much better both on Account of their hav- 
ing Opportunity to ſpread in a freer Air, and more Sun to re- 
freſh them. And therefore both in the Drill Way of ma- 
naging them, and according to the Advice of the Perſons beſt 
fkilled in the Management of them, they ſhould not be ſet in 
Rows leſs than a Foot diſtant, and if wider the better, and 
not cloſer in the Rows than three Inches. The Farmer may 
eaſily proportion his Diſtances accordingly in any Manner of 
the planting them, as when the Ground is plowed for them, 
miſſing one or two Furrows, for their being any Way in 
Rows, gives him an Opportunity of hoeing and 3 
them up: ſowing any Compoſt amongſt them, letting Sheep 
into them before they bloſſom, to top them if they tun too much 
into Straw, or are infeſted with the pernicious Dolphin Fly, ſo 
frequently fatal to them is alſo uſeful, eſpecially when they 
grow cloſe, and in ſmall Incloſures. Againſt this the topping the 
Beans is very proper, and ſo it is in the making them to pod 
the better when kept down, and from running too mueh into 
Stalk. 
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Stalk. The Gardeners do this with Sheers, and they may 
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be topt to about two Feet high, or to three in the Field, in 
the ſame Manner, with no great Pains, or with a Scythe, 


or a ſhort Scythe, fixed in a Stick, with leſs Labour. 
It may not be amiſs to remind the Farmer to take Care fre- 


tly to change his Seed, which is very neceſſary to be done 
metimes, in all Sorts of Beans; and not to ſow Beans in 
the ſame Ground ſoon. The beſt Method of changing is, 
by bringing Seed from ſtiff Land to that which is lighter, and 
from the lighter to the ſtiffer. 

The Seaſon uſual for the ſowing of Field Beans is, from 
the Middle of FEBRUAR to the End of Marcn: the 
ſtrongeſt and the wet Land ſhould be ſown the lateſt, and the 
other Sorts proportionably ſooner : ſome Regard is alſo to be 


had to the Weather. 
Of the Soil, and preparing the Ground for Beans. 


A ſtrong moiſt Soil ſuits the Bean the beſt, and it proſpers 
better in an open Expoſure than when confined in ſmall Incle- 


ſures; where it is moſt ſubje ct to Blights, and the pernicious 


Fly above mentioned; all agree that warm light Land is by 
no Means for Beans, though I have known ſome very 


proper 
good ones got ondry Lime-ſtone Ground, in ſmall Quantities, 
in Gardens. 


Here it may not be improper to remark, How the Nature 
of the Lime-ſtone Soil alters the Taſte of Beans, and other 
Vegetables; the greater Sweetneſs of ſandy Soils than of 
ſome others, has been frequently obſerved. But I do not re- 
member that the Alteration produced by good Lime-ſtone 
Ground, has been taken Notice of : which I can be more par- 
ticular in, as I had Gardens both on dry Lime-ſtone Ground, 
and on Clay Ground; the former of which produced much 
ſweeter Vegetables than the latter; tho? thoſe on the clayey 
good Land would frequently produce larger Vegetables, eſpe- 
cially Carrots and Parſnips: and as to Beans, there was fo 
great a Difference, that my Beans growing on the Lime-ſtone 
Land, and thoſe in a neighbouring Village, which was all on 
the Lime-ſtone, were fo ſweet, that the Water they were 
boiled in, had not that diſagreeable Smell and Taſte which 
common Garden Beans give, but was as ſweet as that Peaſe 
ai e uſually boiled in, and was uſed commonly by the Villagers 
to make Pottage of ; and the Beans themſelves had a much 
ſweeter Taſte than thoſe growing on the clayey Soil. And it 


18 
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; "F is well known, that Lime-ſtone Land is very dry by its Na- 
1 ture, and mine was on the Top of a Hill. ; 

The Vales generally do beſt for the Peaſe, the Chil- 
tern or Up-lands being frequently too light and dry for them; 
eſpecially if a dry Seaſon follow, or the Ground be plowed 
——— than abſolutely neceſſary; by which it will be left 

hollow, or too light for them to ſtand, which is not the 
Caſe in the ſtiff Grounds. It will frequently admit ſe- 
veral Plowings for them much to the Advantage of the 
Cro | 

2 to the preparing the Ground for Beans, there are two 
Things to be conſidered: When the Ground is only juſt 
broke up for them; and when according to the rſe 
- Tillage, it is to be prepared for, and ſet or fowed with 

ans. | 

In the firſt Caſe the Ground is ſuppoſed to be in a pro- 
per Condition for a good Crop, and then ſuch a Produce is 
oxpected. Alſo, that it ſhould be uſeful in making the 
Land mellow for an After-Crop of Corn; and likewiſe, to 
keep down the Weeds. We are told by a very ingenious 
modern Writer, That theſe Ends, and much the greateſt 
Produce will be obtained, if the Drill and Horſe Plow be 
nſed to ſtir the Ground betwixt the Rows of Beans. 

How far the Horſe Plow will anſwer as to Weeds, has 
been ſhewn before. But the ſtrong Objection againſt it in 
this Caſe is, That it turns the Weeds toward the Beans, 
and that it is then more Trouble to get them out there, 
than the hoeing the whole with the Hand Hoe. I know an 
excellent Farmer who choſe laſt Year to lay out fifteen 
Shillings an Acre in hoeing his Beans by the Hand Hoe, 3 
as the beſt Way; not that he expected his Beans to pay 20 
him, but in order to prepare his Ground clean for a he I 

h 


of Wheat to follow; Beans being known not to impov 

the Ground, but rather to improve it for Wheat. Thoug 
it throws out great Productions, however, it mellows and 
lightens the Land for After-Crops of Corn: but this Farmer 
was right where Ground is freſh, and ſome prepared Com- 
poſt on it ſince broke up. The Land is commonly plowed 


early in Autumn, and they let it lie in Ridges till about 3 
CarisSTMAs, by which it has the Benefit of Winter Froſts A 
and Weather: the Advantages of which have been be- 4 
fore mentioned; after that it is then plowed in ſmaller Fs 
Furrows. Two Plowings will make the Ground fine e- 2 


nough till it is plowed and ſowed, when the Furrows ſhould 
be made ſhallow. | 
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The common Method of Plowing and Sowing being di- 
rected in a former Part of this Work, I ſhall not meddle 
farther in that Particular, nor repeat any Thing there men- 
tioned. | 

In Caſe any Improvement is found proper to be added to 
them, during the Time of their Growth, almoſt any Com- 
poſt may be ſpread amongſt them ; and will preſently in- 


corporate with the Soil, on the looſening it either by 


the Horſe Plow or Hand Hoe; but he muſt be a bad 
Farmer who has not his Ground in common good Heart 
for Beans. | 

Sir Hucn Prat mentions the ſowing two Buſhels of 
Salt amongſt the Beans, at ſeveral Times, and why may 
not ſome Sea Sand be ſowed amongſt them, or ſome Sea 
Water conveyed amongſt them ? Theſe are known to ferti- 
lize Ground prodigiouſly, and to be great. Deſtroyers of 
Weeds and Vermin; and theſe are ſtill to be had without 
Duty, and in many Places may be ordered without any Ex- 

nce, and with very little Trouble. In ChESHIRE I have 
33 Brine poured on Pavements, to deſtroy Graſs and 
Weeds, which it will do effectually; and J ordered a Cart 
Load of the Sweepings of a Salt-work to be ſpread on a Par- 
cel of very rough Ground, and it being laid thick on about 
two Hundred ſquare Vards, deſtroyed every Vegetable on it, 
Furze, Graſs, and ſo on, but would enrich the Ground for 
the future, and it would, by Degrees, become fruitful, as 
the Weather, Froſts, Rains, and Winds, and the penetrat- 
ing Air alter the Salts in the ſame Manner as the Salt 
Marſhes, which, when encloſed from the Sea, gradually diſ- 
charge their over Quantity of Salts, and become improved 
into good Paſture Ground. 

Small Trials of this Kind are eaſily made, with little 
Trouble, and at no Expence, and without the Hazard of any 
conſiderable Damage; and that the Reader may know the 
Proportion of Salt which there is in common Sea Water, a 
Gallon of Sea Water will produce about four Ounces : it be- 
ing inconteſtably proved, by repeated Experiments (ſome of 
which I have made, and found true) that two Pounds of 
Sea Water, taken from the Surface, contains an Ounce at 
leaſt of Salt, or the thirty-ſecond Part of its Weight; and 
when the Water is taken from the Bottom it will produce ſome 
ſmall Matter more. | 


Common Salt weighs about fourteen Pounds to a Peck, the 
fourth Part of a Buſhel. 


There 
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There are ſeveral other Things which might be men- 
tioned as proper for the ſame Purpoſe, but ſome of them 
will undoubtedly occur to the Reader's own Obſervation, 
from what has paſſed ; and others will fall into Conſideration 
under the Advantages of Beans, which we come next to 
treat of. | 


Of the Preduce and Advantages of Beans. 


A Reverend Author (excluſive of ſome Advantages _— 
from the new Huſbandry) reckons the common Produce 
Beans to be about twenty Buſhels the Acre, which, allowing 
three for the Seed, is about ſeven for one; and adds, That 
« no Grain yields a greater Increaſe than this, if it is rightly 
& cultivated , nor turns to greater Profit to the Huiband- 
© man.” He then mentions one ſingle Horſe Bean 
ducing ninety Pods or Kids, containing two Hundred and 
thirty-two Beans, which the next Year produced three Gal- 
lons ; the next Year ſeven Buſhels and an half, the next 
Year ſeventeen Quarters and two Buſhels in four Years from 
one Bean. 

But what is two Hundred and thirty-two Beans from one, 
in Compariſon of three or four Thouſand Grains produced 
from one ſingle Wheat and Barley Corn,of which certain Proofs 
have been before-mentioned ; or what is the Produce of ſeven 
Buſhels of Beans for one, in Compariſon of above ten for one 
commonly had from W heat, or twelve or more for one com- 
monly had from Oats. 

A very ingemious Writer mentions thirty Buſhels as a Pro- 
duce of Beans not uncommon from good Vale Lands, per 
Acre, and that there may be an increaſe of ten Buſhels 
2 * more, by the modern Huſbandry, if regularly pur- 

ued. 

Now taking the Produce at thirty Buſhels as a Me- 

dium, which to be ſure is a full Allowance, and deduct- 
ing the Seed, there will be twenty-ſeven Buſhels clear, which, 
at two Shillings per Buſhel, will amount to two Pounds four- 
teen Shillings. | 

Out of which deduQing Rent eight Shillings. 

Three Plowings, twelve Shillings. 

Harrowing, Hoeing, and Weeding, eight Shillings. 

Reaping, Loading, and Threſhing, fix Shillings, for the 
Straw is of no Value to ſpeak of; the whole of the Outgo- 


inge 
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ings are one Pound twelve Shillings, which being 
from two Pounds fourteen Shillings, the whole Produce, thefe 
will remain clear, one Pound two Shillings. | 

But what is this, compared with the Profit of a middling 
Crop of Wheat, or ſuch a one of Oats; and yet, in this 
Eſtimate I have deduQted nothing for any Manure which Beans 
may want, or occaſion the Want of to.continue the Ground 
in a proper Courſe of Huſbandry. 

But we ſhould not do Juſtice to this Species, ſhould we o- 
mit any other Advantages it is uſually attended with, or may 
be thought reaſonably capable of producing, either according 
to the old or new Huſbandry. 

Beſides the Profit above-mentioned, it gives the Farmer an 
Opportunity of changing his Grain, and conſequently fo far 
occaſioning the ProduQtion of better Crops of Wheat, Bar- 


ley, Oats, and Clover, in their ſucceſſive Turns as was be- 


fore mentioned, and fully proved; it being undoubtedly true, 
that the longer any Grain is deferred before it is ſowed again 
on the ſame Ground, the better the Crop may reaſonably be 
expected to be. 
Another Advantage of Beans is, that they give an Oppor« 
tunity of puny or ſetting other Roots betwixt the Rows, 
hich will not hinder the Growth of the Beans, and may 
in a conſiderable Profit ; and whoever looks into a 
Gardener's Ground, will ſoon ſee ſuch Varieties of 
this Kind, as to give him ſufficient Choice of this Sort. 


This the Gardeners call, under cropping, and great Va- 


riety of Vegetables, as Carrots, Turnips, Lettuce, and 
8 more of the ſame Nature may be ſowed or ſet in 
the Interſtices. 

Peaſe have frequently been ſown, and are thought to do 
tolerably well with Beans, and it is ſaid may be advantageouſly 
„ by the Beans; but I apprehend that wherever they 

p round the Beans, there can be no ExpeQation of 
any Pods from the Beans as far as the Pea reaches; how- 
ever, Peaſe may be ſafely ſowed betwixt them, when the 
Beans are ſet in Rows two Feet aſunder. Which Diſtance 
the beſt modern Writers allow as producing the beſt Crop, 
where there is tolerable Compaſs of Ground, which is the 
Caſe when Beans are ſowed in the Fields, which we are 
now u 

Turnips ſowed betwixt the Beans would be found to 
anſwer very well, both as a Crop of Turnips, and for 
the keeping down the Weeds, which would be hete a conſi- 
derable Article. 

When 
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Turnips might be ſowed with very 
3 be Mould would then be looſe. for them 
to ſtrike in; and there would want nothing but a raking 
them, to cover them a little, and there can be no Doubt 
of their ſucceeding well. 

Or if ſome Turnips were tranſplanted, and ſet at ten 
Inches or a Foot Diſtance betwixt the Rows, this Work 
would be readily done, and undoubtedly uce very large 
Heads, as I have frequently exper! in often removing 
Turnips ; which is alſo done when they are tranſplanted for 
Seed ; and I ſhould not doubt their producing good Turnips 
too, and large enough for all uſeful Purpoſes ; though ſuch a 
tranſplanting muſt be thought to give a Check to their 
Growth, but that may be ed for in the Time appro- 
priated to them. 

The Drill Method of ſowing is thought not to ſuit Beans 
very well, both on Account of their Shape, which is an 
Obſtacle to their falling regularly in the Rows; and they re- 

uiring a ſtiff Land, and r ſowed in the rich 

ale Land: this Method of Huſbandry does not well ſuit 
that Sort of Ground, as one of the Warmeſt Writers for the 
Drill Method of Huſbandry confeſſes. 


Of reaping Beans. 


Beans are uſually reaped with Hooks, after the ſame 
Manner Peaſe are, or ſhorn after the Manner of white 
Corn; and in both Ways after bound up in Sheaves, and 
ſet on an End together, as Wheat is in the South. 

They are commonly bound with Straw Bands, but the 
better Farmers buy a coarſe Sort of Hemp Twine by the 
Hundred Weight at a ſmall Expence, and cutting it into 
proper Lengths, bind up the Bean Sheaves with them ; and 
this makes every thing after eaſy and commodious in the 


Management of them : and by allowing about three Inches =Y 
more than the firſt Year, for the Loſs of cut- FE 
ting them open when laid on the Floor for threſhing, J 
they will ſerve two Years very well. A 

Gre are frequently malted, and mixed with other I 
— * brewing of Ale, and anſwer to ſeveral very good 

urpoſes, * 


of 
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of keeping Beans. 
Beans will keep in Sacks i in a common Chamber very well, 


for a conſiderable Time, or in a Stack in their Straw if dry 
when placed there, and kept dry. And ſome keep them in 
Hair gs, to ſecure them againſt Vermin. 

There is an odd Cuſtom in Essex, of putting four Bu- 
ſhels in a Sack, and at HemysTzeD Market, not far from 
St. ALBAN's, ſo famous for Wheat, is a worſe, for they 

ut five Buſhels of Wheat in a Sack, which is above three 
undred Weight. 

In the midland Counties they only put two Buſhels into 
a Sack, and two ſuch Sacks on a Horſe for a Load to the 
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Market, which Sacks are readily and eaſily carried about ; 


and anſwer every uſeful End the above Methods of theſe 
Southern Counties can be thought to do. | 

But to facilitate the Removal of theſe Sacks in their 
Granaries, and other Places, they have a ſmall Machine 
in Essxx, and, I ſuppoſe, in other Places, which does it with 
great Eaſe ; and as it is very convenient, and may be greatly 
improved, and coſts but one Shilling and Eight-pence, or 
two Shillings, the making, I ſhall here give the Deſcription 
of it. 


A Machine to wheel Sacks of Corn, in Granaries, Corn 
Chambers, &c. 0 


It goes on two wooden Wheels, the Diameter of which 
is five Inches, on the Outſide with wooden Pegs 
through the End of the Axle-tree, which is eighteen Inches 
long, and where ſquare an Inch and an half, and faſtened in 
the Stilts, which are there a Foot aſunder, and the other is 
round for the Wheels to run on. | 

The two Stilts which guide it, are like thoſe of a common 
Plow, are three Feet fix Inches long, and kept aſunder and 
firm by a Slat let through them at two Feet high, where 
the Stilts are better than fourteen Inches wide betwixt 
them, and two Inches and an half on the Side, and an Inch 
and an half Front, and grow narrower in the Subſtance, but 


wider betwixt them to about ſeven” Inches, and then are . 


rounded and bend backward to handle them by. ” 
At the Bottom a Board four Inches and an half bread, 
and an Inch and half thick, is let a little into the Anls-wee 
and Stilts, and ſloped downward ; and the under out _ 
| 0 


with the Bottom of the W 
right when ſet on the Level, but i | 
Handle when the Sack is on it, and the Sack will reſt on it as 
it ſtands. | SL 
An Iron Plate an Inch and an half broad, is nailed fix Inches 
on the Bottom of each Stilt, and along the Axle-tree, and 
two Inches over the Bottom „ ah 
Croſs the Outſide of the bottom Board a Rib is 
an Inch and an half at each End, even fo far, but the Middle 
riſes gradually each Way to a —_ on bend - 
ing the Stilts forward, goes under the m of the Bag, 
and when the Top is pulled on it to the Stilts, and this 
keeps the Sack from ſlipping off. 
The Subſtance of the Weight reſts on the Wheels, and is 
eaſily turned any Way by the Stilts or Hands. "aA 
' Moſt People know the Weight a Perſon may draw or 
wheel with Eaſe, in Compariſon of what they can carry; 
and the common Waggoners draw three Ton with fre 
Horſes, when twelve Hundred would be a ſufficient Load 
for them. 
And why may not a Board be fixed to it at the croſs 
Bar, and be opened when wanted, and ſet on the Foot Board 
by an Iron, to drop down and hold it, as is often done in 
Seats; on which almoſt any Thing might be carried from 
Place to Place, or the Wheels might be made of 
thought neceſſary, or a Pair of larger Wheels occaſionally be 
eaſily put on the ſame Axle-tree. 


To theſe Articles we ſhall add four more of the Pulſe . 
Kind, Peaſe, Tares, Chiches and Lentils; and thence we 
A out in our Plan to 

* 


1 Pea appears to us at preſent under ſo many Forma, 
that there is need to explain them 7 diſtin- 
guſhing which properly belong to the Farmer, and which 
lolely to the Garden. About great Towns, icularly 
Loxpon, the Farmer fows ſome Kinds of the Garden 
Pea, and the Gardener makes his Plantation in the Fields, 
ſo that they intrench upon one another's Province. There 
are therefore ſome Kinds of Peaſe to be conſidered as being 
brought into Uſe in common between them; others that 
Vor. II. * are 
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' Uke the others. The Art and 
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are peculiar to the Farmer; and another Claſs, that the Gar- 
dener is alone concerned withal. Of the two former we ſhall 
treat in this Place; with the third, the Farmer having no 
Concern, we ſhall not meddle. 

It will be firſt proper to ſhew the Huſbandman what the 
Pea is; what are its really diftin& Kinds, and what its Va- 
Neties : for theſe laſt are by much the moſt numerous, and 
are called by peculiar Names, as if diſtn& in their Nature 
| of Gardeners will vary 
theſe for ever, but the ſtrict Obſerver will conſider them as 
accidental, not real 5 
The Pea is a climbing weak Plant, with long flender 
Branches, and numerous Leaves, furniſhed with Claſpers 


or Tendrils, by means of which it lays hold of whatever 


Randsnear for its Support. The Flowers are of that Kind, 
Writers call Papiionaceous, from their reſembing in Form a 
Butterfly, in Latin Papilio; and they are ſucceeded by Pods, 
in which are contained the Peas, which are naturally round; 
but vary in Size and Colour according to the Species, or the 
accidental Variation made by Culture. 74 

The Flower of the Pea ſtands in a little green Cup, form- 
edof one Leaf, divided into five Parts, the two upper of 
which are larger or broader than the others. 

The Flower itſelf is compoſed of four Leaves, in the 
Manner of the others of that Kind. One ftands upright, 
and is very broad, two ſtand ſideways, and are ſhort and 
roundiſh. The former, Botaniſts call the Vexillum, theſe 
two the Alz; the fourth Leaf ſtands at the Bottom, 
and is ſhort and compreſſed ; this is what they call the Ca- 
rina. 

Within this Flower ſtand ten Filaments, nine of theſe are 
ſhort, and grow together; and one is longer, and ſtands ſe- 
parate. This Diſtribution of the Filaments, gives Origin to 
one of the new Claſſes in Botany, called Diadelphia. All 
theſe Filaments have roundiſh Buttons on their Tops. 

Among them riſes the Rudiment of the Fruit or Pod: 
this, while the Flower laſts, is very ſmall and flatted ; and 
there riſes. from it a membranous Thread, to the Side of 
which, near the Top, there grows a little Head pierced for 


the Reception of Duft, from the round Heads of the + 


Filaments. | 
bis Duſt impregnates the Seeds, and when the Flower 
is fallen they ſwell, and the Rudiment g with them, 


forming the Pod and Peaſe. We ſhall hereafter mention 
the ſe Varieties of the Pea riſing from Culture; but are 
I - here 


e four Fe which, fron 
their ge zen Foe and Manner of grywng, are inly inch 
really Adnet Kinds, _ to Nature, not or the 
Accidents of Culture: the 

1. The Garden Pea, which may be called 
or the manured Pea in general. 
ſeveral Varieties hereafter to be 3 

2. The Field Pea. 

3. The Sea Pea. 
4 The ſimple lea ved Pea, or Exvilia. 

The firſt, or Garden Pea, is known by having 

Leaves, and ſeveral Flowers upon one Foot-ſtalk. 

cond, or Field Pea, has but one Flower upon each 
The third, or Sea Pea, has an angular 

ſeveral Flowers upon each Foot-ſtalk. And the 

_ in that it has ſimple 
Ves. 

What are called winged Leaves, are compoſed 
ſeveral Pairs of others; but this has them ſingle. 
of theſe is the Pea we commonly cultivate in Gardens, 
ſecand is that ſown in Fields in moſt Places in the Coun 
and under each of theſe really diſtinQ Species, 
many leſſer Varieties: the third, or Sea Pea, is wild 

NGLAND ; it grows on the Sea Coaſts, in barren. na 

s of Rocks, and among Pebbles where no Earth is 
give it Nouriſhment. The fourth is a Native of the 
Gull lands, and of ſeveral Parts of Euxoyz. 

It is a memorable Circumſtanee, that in a Time of 
Scatcity of Proviſion, the People about our Coaſt. f the 
Sea Pea in great Plenty, and fed upon it. Till Neceſſity 
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had ſent them to its Stotes, they never had obſerved it, and 


they then thought it ſent by Miracle to their Relief: 

The Reaſon of its growing and thriving where no Earth 
appears, is, that it ſends the Roots to à great Depth, and 
then finds it. The Produce of it is very great in its wild 
State, as appears by the Numbers who were in that calami-- 
tous Time fopporeed by it ; and there are Reaſons enough to 
try how it would anſwet by Culture. 


are many Actes of naked and. waſte Sen Beach in 


this Kingdom, on which nothing uſeful grows 
would therefore be highly worth while to try 
the Effect of this Native Sea Pea upon 

We ſee it will ſerve ſor Food to ourſelves, but if only fot 


Carte, * 
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CHAP. TL Of te Parti of the Gardm Pe, calle 
the ſeveral Kinds of Garden Peaſe. | 


E have ſhewn what the Pea is, and what are the really 
diſtinct Kinds of it: we are now to lead the Huſband- 
man into the Wilds of Art, and enter upon the Kinds made 
from the firſt by Culture, "This is a Store almoſt inexhauſti- 
ble, and is every 2 increaſi We know how the Floriſts 
raiſe a Variety o of Auriculas, ulips, and Carnations from a 
few Original Kinds, and ſo it is in the Peaſe. Good Ground, 
and careful ent, go a great Way; and the Mixture 
of the 2 on the Threads in one 8 
with that of another, and its going in this Mixture, or 4 
to imp te the Seed does the reſt. 
One Way or other a great Change is made, and the 
T roo is ſupplied with an excellent Variety at different 
Seaſons. 
IF we were writing to inſtruct the Gardener, we ſhould 
enter at large upon this Head: but as the Huſbandman has 
leſs Concern with it, we ſhall treat it the more lightly ; not 
omitting it however, as he may in particular Situations find 
it profitable to fall into the Practice, nor neglecting any uſe- 
ful Caution. The three moſt diſtinct Varieties, are, firſt, 
The great or Rouncival Pea, diſtinguiſhed by its Size. Se- 
condly, The ſquare Pea, diftinguiſhed by its Shape; and, 
thirdly, the umbrellated Pea, diſtinguiſhed by.its Manner of 
groving, which is in round Cluſters, reſembling an Umbrel- 
heſe the Curious look on as the — remarkable 
2 of the Pea, but the Gardeners enter into a longer 
tai 
Their principal Kinds are, 1. The early Pea, called the 
Hotſpur, and which Foreigners call the early Engliſh, our 
_ Gardeners having firſt brought it up. 
2. The Dwarf Pea. This is a low Kind, but the Stalk 
is much firmer and ſtronger than the common one, where- 
fore it ſucceeds much better in many Kinds of Soil. 
3. The French Dwarf Pea. This is leſs vey than our 
own, but the Pea is more delicate. 
4- The ſoft ſhelled Pea. This has a Huſk fo tender and 
ſweet, that it is eaten in the Manner of the French Bean. 
The large Pea, called the maple Rouncival. This 
hag a beautiful red Flower, and the Pea, when ripe, is va- 
riegated with ſeveral Colours. This is ſometimes ſown in 


Fields. 
6. The 
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6. The Crown Pea. This is the ſame with the umbrellated 
Pea before named, but the Gardeners commonly raiſe a 
ſmaller Kind than that deſcribed by Authors. 

J. The Spaniſh Marotto Pea. is is of the Rouncival 
Kind, very large, when full grown, and diſtinguiſhed in the 
dry Seed by a black Line. 

8. The This is diſtinguiſhed by the Breadth 
of the Pod, and the Softneſs and Sweetneſs of the Pea; 
and is the ſame we uſed to call the Dutch Pea, and the Ad- 
miral Pea. 

9. The Union Pea. This is one of the Rouncivals, well 
taſted, but very large. 

10. The flat Rouncival. This laſt is a great Rarity in ſome 
of our curious Gardens, and is a Kind of middle Pea between 
the Rouncival and Marrowfat. 

Theſe are the moſt certain and diſtin Kinds, as they are 
called ; we have already told the Huſbandman they are onl 
Varieties; and, on Enquiry among the Seedſmen, he wi 
bave his Choice of many more. 

The four principal he ſhould meddle with, if he do with 
any, are the common White, the Hotſpur, the Rouncival, 
and the Marrowfat; and as it may ſometimes be his Intereſt 
to cultivate one or other of theſe, we ſhall lay before him- 
1 Terms, the Methods found moſt ſucceſaful in this 

ay. 


CHAP, III Of the Culture of the Garden Peaſe. 


ARLY Peaſe are frequently raiſed about Loxpox, 
by the Aſſiſtance of Walls and hot Beds. This is done 
thus. They are to be ſown under a warm Wall, or Pales, 
in Ocroszx. The Earth is to be drawn up about the 
Plants as they riſe in Height, during the Winter, for by this 
Means they will be ſecured againſt the Froſts; and having 
been thus kept alive till the Beginning of FzIRU ANY, they 
are then to be removed to hot made ſor that Purpoſe, 
covered with fine Mould, and ſheltered by Frames. 

If the Winter be very ſevere, they muſt be covered lightly 
while growing in the natural Earth; and, when taken to the 
hot Beds, they muſt be planted at two Inches Diſtance, in 
Rows a Foot aſunder. They will thus flower and produce 
* Fruit at ſuch a Seaſon, as will make it bear a great 

rice. 

The French Dwarf is var gee Kind for this ay 5 

3 | ut 
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being a Piece of abſolute Gardening, we ſhall not 
upon it farther. 

ed Peaſe come earlieſt in Seaſon ; the next are 
the Hotſpurs. With the former we cannot adviſe the Far- 
mer, in general, to bave Thing to do, nor much with 
theſe, for —— will take off his Attention from more im- 


1 rer 

aſte for theſe Matters, he may employ a proper Servant, 

e but he mult not regard them too much 
el 

The Hotſpur muſt be ſown in a rich Mould, and warm 
Spot, at the End of OcTorts; and the Farmer who will 
meddle in theſe Things muſt obſerve, that as the Gardeners 
make Varieties upo n Varieties arieties in this Article, that called the 
Maſter” » Hotſpur i is the earlieſt and beſt. He muſt get his 
Seed from ſome honeſt Perſon; and he muſt por every 
Year; for if he ſow that of his own Produce, it will dege- 
nerate. 

As theſe riſe in Height, the Earth muſt be drawn up about 

their Stems with a Hoe in dry Weather; and if the Froſts 

are ſevere, ſome old Pea Stalks, or other light Covering, muſt 

—— them, ane taken of -when the Seaſon is 
er 

Being thus kept alive till Spring, muſt then be care- 
fully vented, and kept clear of Slugs. If there be many of 
them in the Ground, a little Lime carefully ſpread will deſtroy 
them, and rather forward than hurt the * Thus ma- 
naged, the Peaſe will bring an early and a large Crop. The 
Spaniſh Marotto, which is properly a Rouncival, as we have 

ſaid before, is to be ſown in . and in the Be- 
ginning of Maxck the common Rouncival. 

After this there ſhould be a freſh Crop of one Kind or other 
ſown once in a Fortnight during the Seaſon, and they will in 
this Manner ripen one after another, and the Owner will be 
able to ſupply the Market at all Times. 

All the Care they require is, to keep them clear of 
Weeds, and to be cautious not to tear and deſtroy the Stem 
in gathering. 

According to their Size they muſt be ſown at different 
Diſtances ; the largeſt Peaſe the fartheſt aſunder. 

We have in this ſuccindt Manner given the Management 
of the Garden Pea, becauſe not properly the Buſineſs of the 
Farmer : we ſhall now proceed to'what is truly and perfectly 
ſo, that is, To the Management of the Field. Pea, which 15 
2 very proper, and im portant Article. 


þut this 


here ee 


CHAP. 


"* "-— 
CHAP. IV. Of Fidd Peaſe. + © 


HE Field Pea, like the Garden, is divided into many 
Kinds, the principal of which we ſhall mention 
and aſſiſt the Farmer to underſtand their Nature, nl 
to take the beſt Methods for their Cultivation. Theſe Kinds 


* The white Pea. This comes the neareſt to the Nature 
of the common white Pea of the Garden of any; and its 
principal Difference is, that it is ſmaller and leſs delicate, 

2. The Grey Pea. This is a large and very uſeful Kind. 

3. The blue Field Pea, called in many Places the Hog 
and the Pig Pea, though the grey might as well have been 
called ſo. 

The Huſbandman will find a Multitude of - Varieties of 
each of theſe, branched out in the ſame Manner as thoſe of 
the Garden Kind, and named from the Places where they 
have been raiſed, and other trivial Accidents; but we 
cutoff a great deal of Confuſion and Perplexity on — 
by telling him, That all that vaſt Variety are to be 
to theſe three principal Kinds; and x th theſe being 2 
diſtinct in themſelves, and very ſtrongly marked by their dif- 
ferent Colours, he will always find it eaſy to diſtinguiſh the 
three ſeverally from each other, and know to which Kind he 
is to refer any of the reſt. TT 

The white, the grey, and blue Pea, are perfeQly diſtinct, 

and require a ſeparate and various Management ; but then 
that which is proper for one white Pea, is proper for all white 

ones, and ſo of the others. 

The white requires one Kind of Soil, the grey another, 
and the blue ſucceeds beſt in a third. This is a very mater! 
Conſideration, which we ſhall explain in the 8 
Chapter, in the Regard of the others. As it is with Reſpe 
of Management, ſo it is with Soil, all white Peaſe require 
the ſame Soil with the common white; all greys the 
ſame with the common grey; and all blue the ſame 

with the common blue. This being a Certainty, the whole 
Trouble of ſtudying thoſe ſeparate Species may be ſpared to 
the Huſbandman; for, in knowing how to manage theſe 
three, he knows all that can be required for the raiſing 
of them all, and need not perplex himſelf with uſeleſs Dit- 


tinctions. | 
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$ A CH of the Field Peaſe ſucceeding beſt upon its - 
liar and r Soil, it muſt be the Huſbandman'? firſt 
Buſineſs to eſtabliſh that Knowledge th hly in his Me- 
mory; for on that will depend his Succeſs. Peaſe are very 
profitable, and a very uſeful Crop on Occaſions : when 
is about to raiſe them, let him firſt examine the Nature of 
his Land, and then ſuit the Kind to it; for he may in the 
ſame Field be in a Manner fure of a large Crop of one 
Kind, whereas he muſt as certainly have a poor one of a- 
nother. 
. It is a very ſingular Thing that there ſhould be fo much 
= - Difference in the Kinds of the ſame Plant, with Reſpect to 
1 the Soil they require; but Experience eſtabliſhes that Doc- 
trine ; and when Experience is certain, and proved by fre- 
quent Repetitions, he is a very weak Man who goes againſt 
It. 


=_ | The white Pea being moſt of the Nature of the Garden 
= EK .ind, ſucceeds beſt upon that Land which is moſt like Gar- 
= den Ground; therefore let this Kind be ſown in a Field, the 

Soil of which is fine and rich. A deep mellow Earth, or a 
rich Loam that is not too ſandy, are two Kinds of Soil 
that ſuit beſt with this Species. | 

The grey Pea is hardy, and loves Moiſture ; for this Rea- 
fon a clayey Soil ſuits beſt with it. 5 
The blue Pea is hardy like the grey, but nothing hurts it 
more than cold and moiſture, therefore its proper Soil is the 
light, ſandy and dry. | 

Theſe are the Diſtinctions of Soil for the three Kinds of 
Field Peaſe, and, as we have before obſerved, the Huſbandman 
needs not trouble himſelf about a Multiplicity of Names, but 
examine them according to their Colours, and perplex him- 
ſelf no farther. | | 

All white Peaſe, of whatever particular Name, love a 
mellow Earth; all grey Peaſe, a clayey; and all blue Peaſe, 
a ſandy Soil: this is the general Direction. As there are 
certain Soils that ſuit them particularly, ſo there are alſo ſe- 
veral diſtinct Kinds of Manures which beſt agree with them, 
according to their ſeveral Natures. 

In general, Dung is the Manure that beſt agrees with the 
white Pea; and nothing enriches the Ground for the blue 
Pea, like Lime, As we have mentioned a clayey Soil — 


CHAP. V. Of the pr Soils for the three Kinds of - 
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ey Pea, ſome m _ at our naming Marle 
2 in which K moſt delights; but we have ſhewn, 
in treating of Manures, that the proverbial Saying there, which 
is againſt marling of Clay, is not ſo uni y true as has 
been imagined. | 

Any Soil in which there is Clay, will ſupport the grey Pea 
profitably ; and Marle will be found a Manure that will en- 
rich it excellently for this Purpoſe, at the ſame Time that the 
Pea itſelf improves it for Corn. 

This 4 an 8 of great em ne The Pea not 
only yields a rop in itſelf, when ſown upon its proper 
ad — Soil, but it ſerves the Huſbandman in jo on 
Lights. It is always a Method of —— Weeds; it im- 

the Land on which it has grown, excellently pre · 
pares it for other Crops. 
- The Article of the particular Soil ſuited to each Kind of 
Pea, has not been hitherto ſufficiently conſidered; and for 
that Reaſon the Farmer in general is not acquainted with the 
great Advantage of this Pulte. 

He finds it ſerve in the Succeſſion of his various Crops, and 
when Chance direQs him to ſow the right Pea upon the right 
Soil, he ſees the Advantage in its full Light. eſe are cal- 
led favourable Years, and the Ex tion of them keeps 
- his Spirits; but what he attributes to ſome unknown. 

uſe, may be the Effe& of his own Care and Application ; 
and what he thus, finds from Chance now and then, he may 
at all Times command from proper Management. 

The grey Pea will yield its full Produce in thoſe ſtiff Soils, 
which ſo well agree with its Nature (without the frequent 
Fallowings) ſerving in the Place of a Fallow, while it is yielding 
all the Time ſo profitable a Crop; and fo it is in each of the 
others, only obſerving this proper Management. 

In Reſpe& of Manures, Peaſe will always anfwer in ſome ' 
Meaſure to the Expence of them ; and it is to be conſidered, 
the Profit is not to be expected wholly from theſe, for they 
22 the Land ſo little, it is not the leſs fit for a ſucceeding 


rop. 

The general Obſervation is, that Peaſe ripen earlier in 
Land that is leſs manured ; but the richer it is made, the 
greater is their Produce. 

Wheat, the richeſt and moſt profitable of all Grain, fol- 
lows Peaſe excellently ; and the Seaſon of ſowing the Wheat 

. comes ſo naturally after that of gathering the Peaſe, that it 
ſeems as if they were deſigned to come after one another. * 
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As ſoon as the Peaſe are cut, the Land ſhould be 

acroſs; after this it ſhould be harrowed, and then plowing 

it again in the Beginning of OcToBzr the Wheat is to be 

ſown. 


- 


CHAP. VL Of the ſowing of Peaſe. 


WO Articles are to be conſidered under this Head; 
the Quantity of Seed Peaſe proportioned to the 
Ground, and the Manner of placing them in it. 

The Reader will remember what we have ſaid with Reſ- 
peR to the Garden Peaſe; namely, that the larger the Sort, 
the greater ſhould be the Diſtance of the Plants. The ſame 
holds good in the Field Kinds: and upon this depends the firſt 
Article of their Management. 

Good Ground will enlarge a poor Pea, oe ſtarving Soil 
will reduce one that is naturally large in its Size; but we can 
here ſpeak with ſufficient Certainty, knowing what is the 
Condition of the three Sorts into which we have divided 
Field Peaſein Ground equally favourable. 

The Farmer is then to know that the Pea is naturally 
2 Plant, the white the next in Size, and the blue 


We have obſerved that a good Soil will 3 the ſmaller 
Kinds, perhaps ſo as to equal theſe naturally larger, on a 
| dg but there is alſo a Difference in the Size of the 

ants among theſe different Varietics we have named, of 
theſe ſeveral general Species, All this is to be conſidered as 
the poſſible 4 50 wh of accidental Variations ; but, in gene- 
ral, the Rule is what we have here laid down; and, conſe- 
quently, the teſt Number of Peaſe is to be allowed to the 

cre in the blue, and the leaſt in the grey Kinds; the white 
kept as 2 1 
1 ſay 2 in this Place, becauſe the Meaſures * 

ye; the grey Pea being larger, conſequently fewer fill 

the Buſhel. This makes a certain Difference : 1 not ſo 
much as is neceſſary in the Management of the Plants, as to 
Diſtance in the Field. The Farmers know this, and pro- 
portion their Meaſures whey fall tn but though they are 
right in the Thing itſelf, the in the Degree, for they al- 
| low too large a Propertionof/ the great Kind. 

The Allowance in the common Way of Huſbandry, in 
thoſe Counties where the Culture of Peale is beſt unde 
1s two Buſhels of the grey to an Acre: they allow three Buſhels 
to an Acre in the white Ee, and four in the blue. 1 
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this is too large an Allowance: nothing fucceeds fo iI in a 
promiſcuous and irregular Sowing as Peaſe, and when they 
are 
to 


lanted regularly, there may be an abſolute Certainty as 
Quantity and Diſtance. The Time of ſowing Peaſe 

differs alſo according to the Kinds; though this rather reſpeQs 
the Soil to which they are ſuited, than any Thing m the Pea 
itſelf. 
The grey Pea is to be ſown in FzBrRUARY, becauſe grow- 
ing in a cold ſtiff Soil, it makes at firſt but a poor Progreſs. 
The Time for the white Pea, is the Beginning of Ark; 
and the blue may be ſown a Fortnight later than this: the 
Middle of Ar RII is the beſt general Time. 

The Huſbandman who recollects what we have ſaid on 
the Nature of Soils in our firſt Book, will eaſily conceive 
what we mean by this: we have ſaid that ſandy Soils make a 
quick Shoot in whatever is ſown upon them, and therefore 
this late Time 1s very proper, for «6 have ſtill enough of 
the Seaſon for their Growth. The white Pea has a Soil of a 
middle Nature between thefe, and therefore it is to be fown - 
at a middle Time. 

We now come to the Manner of ſowing them; and 
as a great deal depends on this in the common Way, 
_ more may in a better Practice, we ſhall conſider it at 

r 

The common white Pea is uſually ſown with a Broadcaſt, 
and harrowed in. This is that iſcuous and uncertain 
Method we have before mentioned „ as ſo improper for Peaſe 

any Kind. 

The uſual Method is to ſow the grey Pea under a Furrow ; 
and this is ſo hardy a Kind, that it may be put into the 
Ground any Time during the latter Part of the Winter. 

The blue Pea is ſown as the white, only thicker, and is 
harrowed in after the ſame Manner. 

This is the common Way in many Places, but it is the 
worſt of all. The firſt Improvement for the Planting of 
Peaſe, was the Suffolk Dibble, ſo called from its Place of 
Invention or firſt Uſe. This is a Kind of Iron Rake with the 
. Tinesſet parallel to the Handle. The Handle is of the ſame 
Form as in the common Garden Rake, the croſs Piece is 
thicker, and there are four, five, or fix large Iron Spikes let 
through it. The Way of uſing it is this: a Man goes over 
the Field with the Dibble, and Women follow him with 
Peaſe in their Aprons. He ſtrikes it into the Ground, preſ- 
ſing down the Tines with his Foot upon the Back of be 
croſs Piece. Thus four, five, or more Holes are made, 

into 
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into which the Women drop their Peaſe, one into each Hole, 
and leave them open. This done, the whole Field is lightly 
harrowed over, and all are covered together. 

The Perſon who ſtrikes the Dibble, generally goes over the 
Field backward and forward in Rows, or Lines, a Foot a- 
ſunder, but tis done at random, and the Peaſe grow in a 

ſlovenly and irregular Manner. | 
This Method is very expeditious, and diſpoſes the Peaſe 
with a Degree of Regularity it is therefore, according to 
the common Practice, greatly preferable to the random Me- 
thod of ſowing them by Hand, but it is capable of eaſy and 
great Improvement. 

In the firſt Place, the Farmer who intends to ſet his Peaſe 
by the Dibble, ſhould have three Kinds of them made ac- 
cording to the Difference of his Peaſe, and the Diſtance they 
require in growing. He ſhould have one for grey Peaſe with 
the Tines five. Inches diſtant, another for white with them at 
four, and another for blue at three Inches Diſtance. The 
Tines ſhould be longer for the grey than for the others, and 
ſhorteſt of all for the blue; becauſc Experience ſhews, That 
the Seed of the grey will bear deeper Covering in the Ground ; 
and this is an eſſential Article, the Seeds of no Crop 
whatever being more in Danger from Mice, Birds, and 
Vermin. a 

When the Farmer has thus provided himſelf with pro 
Inſtruments for his ſeveral Species, I would have him otder 
the Dibbler to go over the Ground with Regularity, drawing 
a Gardener's Line acroſs it for that Purpoſe, and workin 
cloſe to it. This would ſet the Rows exactly ſtraight, a 
would make the work eaſier and leſs hazardous to the Hoers. 
| The ſeveral Rows might thus be eaſily planted at an ex- 
actly * Diſtance, and that proportioned to the Kind in 
each. hus, for the common Huſbandry, the grey Pea 
Rows ſhould be two Feet aſunder; the white, a Foot and 
ma”, and the blue, 15 more than a Foot. 

us would the Field be planted with perfect Regularity, 
and the Hoeing and Reaping would be done the ke eaſily. 
There would be a little more Expence, but very little in the 
firſt Operation; but this would be ſaved in the two others. 

We have named here what may be called a middle Diſ- 
tance for the ſeveral Species, a finer or coarſer Soil, a richer 
or poorer Ground make ſome Difference in what is to be done 
in this Reſpect. The Farmer having here the Medium, 
will eaſily make the proper Variations. i 


* 
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In ſome Places they follow the Garden Practice in the Field, 
opening Trenches by Line, and covering the Peaſe, when in 
the Ground, with This is better than the Method by 
the Dibble, in that, it leaves the Earth more looſe all about 
them; but it is more expenſive, and the other ſucceeds very 


well. 7 
Having named what are the ſeveral Manners of ſowing or 
ſetting of Peaſe, in the Practice of the common Huſbandry, 
it is Time to ſpeak of what 7 og done in this Article by the 
Drill Plow, and the Horſe Hoe, its happy and proper At- 
tendant. 

We have ſhewn how vaſtly many other Crops are capable 
of being improved by this Practice; but there is none that can 
be ſo greatly aſſiſted by it as the Pea of every Field Kind; nor 
any-to which it is ſo happily ſuited. 
e have ſhewn the Advantage there is in ſetting the Peaſe 
in Rows by the Dibble, and mentioned wherein the Garden 
Method of the "Trench and Hoe 1s fuperior to this ; but the 
Drill Plow anſwers both Purpoſes together; it does better 
than either by many Degrees, and the Expence is greatly 
leſs. 

We ſhall adviſe the Farmer to uſe this Method preferably 
to any other; and ſhall give him all the needful Directions for 
it in a very few Words. Having explained at large in a pre- 
ceding Book the general Method of Drilling, and the Struc- 
ture of its Inſtruments, a very little is needful to be ſaid in ſuit- 

ing it to the particular Circumſtances of any Crop. 4 
Cet the Farmer fee his Inſtrument be properly made, and 1 ; 


let him go over the Field- ſowing his Peaſe in double Rows, * 

with a Foot Partition, and with four Feet Interval between A 

every two Pair of Rows. a | 4 . 
The Peaſe will thus be let in regularly: the Farth will lie 

looſe about them, they will ſhoot freely, and they will be diſ- = 

poſed in the moſt happy Manner that is poſſible for Weeding * 

and Reaping. | | \ 


CHAP. VIL Of weeding the Pea Field. 


S we have laid down the ſeveral Methods of ſowing Peaſe, 
we mult give Directions for the weeding them accord- 
ingly, each Manner of ſowing requiring its peculiar Manner 
of weeding. The general Deſign however being the ſame in 
all theſe Operations, the Methods ſeverally neceſſary will be 
laid down in few Words. 


When 


_— 
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Peaſe are fown in the random Way, the Hoers are 
CSU when the Coen is up. and edits 
ders, to cut ap the Weeds, but to thin the Peaſe 
where they | 

Places, 


too thick, which they always do in ſome 
| however careful the Hand may have been that ſowed 
- Peaſe are round and ſmooth, therefore they will, from their 
and Surface, roll about eafier than any other Kind of 
ed. We have ſhewn before how apt Corn is, when ſown in 
the common Way, to run in Heaps in the Holes, and leave 
other Parts of the Field deſtitute ; but this is much more the 
Caſe in the Peaſe, becauſe of their Figure; and hence it is, 
that of all Seeds ſown promiſcuouſly, they are the moſt apt to 
riſe in Cluſters. The hoeing them thinner in theſe Places is. 
alſo the more needful, becauſe in no Caſe the Plants more hurt 
or impoveriſh one another. a 

For theſe Reaſons, the Farmer muſt be careful in his In- 
ſtructions; and muſt 2 Eye now and then upon the 
—_ otherwiſe he will have a much poorer Crop than he 


When the Peaſe are ſet by the Dibble, made according to 
our Directions, the Hoer's Buſineſs is reduced to the one Point 
of cutting up the Weeds: and it is by much the more eaſily 
done, becauſe he is to work in ar Spaces. 

In the other Way, by the Trench there will be the 
fame Advantage of a clear Space to work in; but as the Seeds. 
have been there ſcattered a little at Random, the Hoers muſk 
be ordered alſo to thin them in the Rows where they meet 
with Spaces, in which they ſtand too thick. 

Theſe are the Methods in the ſeveral common Ways of, 
planting this Pulſe, and the Advantage of the Hoeing 1s not 
confined to the preſent Crop; for, deſtroying the Weeds, it 
the Land excellently for that which is to follow. 

the Method we have propoſed of ſowing by the Drill, the 
Horſe Hoe, as well as the Hand Hoe, is to be employed; and 
the Effect of this upon the preſent Crop is prodigious, while 
at the ſame Time it acts as a thorough Fallowing of the Land 
for that which is to come afterwards. | 

We have ſhewn to what a the Root of the Sea Pea 
will penetrate the Earth for Nouriſhment, all Peaſe are en- 
clined to the ſame Particularity ; and as few Plants with fibrous 
Roots penetrate deeper, none whatever ſpreads farther under 
the Surface at the ſame Time. 

This may ſhew the Reaſon of what we ſee.in PraQtice.ſ@. 

. certainly, | 


# 
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certainly, that there is no Cropwhich receives fuch 


cellent Implement the Hoe Plow; and as the 
this Reſpect, is much leſs from Handhoei 
breaks the Surface, ſo it is in Reſpect of 
Ground for future Crops. 

When the Drill Plow has been employed in ſetting the Peaſe 
in double Rows, and in the large Intervals, as we have directed, 
the Horſe Hoe muſt come in to clear thoſe Intervals and nou- 
riſh the Crop, and fallow the Ground ; while at the fame 
Time the Hand Hoe is neceſſary among the Plants. This 
however need be uſed but once, the other muſt be 
occaſionally, and the Manner of uſing both is this. 

When the Peaſe are about four Inches high, the Hand Hoers 
are to be ſent in, but as they have only a very ſmall Part of 
the Ground to work upon, a few of them will do for a large 
Field; and a little Time will be ſufficient. 

When the Peaſe are at the Growth juſt named, they will 
ſtand according to this Method of ſowing, in double Rows, 
with a ſmall between Row and Row, and a great Inter- 
val between one Pair of Rows and another. "The whole 
Ground between and about them, will be well cover'd with 
a young Crop of Weeds, for this is a Time at which they 
ſhoot in Abundance, and quick. | | 

The Partitions or ſmall Spaces between one Row and ano- 
ther, in each Pair, are the only Part where the Hand Hoers 
are to be employed; the larger Intervals are to be left for the 
Horſe Hoe, which is to be brought in afterwards. 

In this Handhoeing theſe Spaces muſt be perfectly cleared 
of Weeds, and that being once done, is not to be repeated: 
for the young Crop being thus once got down, will never be 
ſucceeded by another in that Place. The Rows at this Time 


appear diſtinct in the Fields; and there is Room for the 


Growth of Weeds between one of them and another, but 
ſoon after this the Peaſe grow to a Height, and meet one ano- 
ther, ſo that no Weed can grow between them. 


This Handhoeing being over, the Ground is to be left to it- 


felf ſome time. The moving and breaking the Earth juſt a- 
bout the Roots of the young Crop, on one Side, will do them 
great Service, as they now are young, and ſpread principally 
at a very little Depth: afterwards they will require a Supply 
at their greater Depth, and that will be given them by the 
Horſe Hoe, though it could not by any ether Means whatever: 
| | This 


We ſee how deep the Earth may be moved 
for Peaſe ; and there is no Way of doing this, but by that ex- 


| in 
which only jus: 
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= This is what they extreamly want, and this is the Reaſon of 

that vaſt Fertility, which will follow the Uſe of the proper In- 
ſtrument to give it to them. | 
When the Weeds in the Intervals are grown to ſome Height, 
the Horſe Hoe is to be ſent into the Field : it muſt be carried 
ſtraight up in the Midſt of every Interval; and it muſt be ſet 
to cut | | 

This will tear up the greater Part of the Weeds, and bury 
the reſt, and will not ſhake the Plants by coming too near 
them, that being an-Accident which, till they acquire more 
Strength, might greatly hurt them. 

Il the Farmer be very curious, he may now ſend in his 
Hand-Hoers again, with Orders to cut up the Weeds cloſe on 
the Outſide of every Row, as before they did cloſe on the In- 
ſide. They are not now to go over their former Work again : 
that was confined to the Partitions between one Row and ano- 
ther; and this is in the ſame Manner to be confined ſolely to 
the Earth, on the outer Edge of every Row, or to thoſe Out- 
ſides of each Interval, which the ſingle Furrow of the Hoe 
Plow did not —— 5 2 * 

This is a Thing not altogether neceſſary, but it is uſeful; 
2 well pay the little Charge it coſts, in the Encreaſe 

e Crop. 

While this ſecond ing breaks off the Ends of the 
ſhort and ſlight Roots within its Reach, the deep Furrow, in 
the Centre of the Interval, cuts off the Ends of all thoſe longer 
and more ſerviceable Roots which had penetrated fo far, and 
ſpread ſo wide, as ſome at this Period of the Peaſe's Growth 
will always have done; and from the broken Ends of theſe 
there will be innumerable others immediately formed, ready 
to draw Nouriſnment; and they will have a freſh broken 
2 eaſily to ſpread in, and full of that Nouriſhment for 

m. 

The Conſequence of this will be an immediate great Shoot 3 
of the Peaſe, and they will gather a ſurprizing Strength. | 

As to the Repetition of this Horſehoeing, the Farmer may | 
be left wholly to his Diſcretion. If he do no more he will be IF. 
ſure of a great Crop; for this new broken Ground will ſupply _ 
the new Roots, and all ſuch others as ſhall ſpread into it, with 
a great Quantity of Nouriſhment all the Time the Crop is to 
be upon the Ground : but if he chuſe to repeat it twice more, 
the Advantage will be proportioned in his Crop, and he will be 
ſure of finding a manifold Return for the Expence. 

If he will be thus adviſed, and will give his Crop three 

Horſehoemgs, they are to be conducted in this Manner. 
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The firſt muſt be given a few Days after the Handhoeing of 
the Partitions; and the two others at equally diſtant Times 
between that and the beginning to pod. 
In this Caſe the firſt Hoeing 1s to be performed as mentioned 


for the ſingle one, very deep, and in the Middle of the large 
1 Pair and Pair of Rows. And the two fol- - 


lowing ＋ Ir be more ſhallow, and muſt be car 
ried in the middle Way between the firſt Furrow and the 


Rows. 
Few will perhaps be at the Expence of ſuch a repeated 


Horſehoeing on a Piece of Peaſe, without ſeeing the Advan- 
tage thoroughly explained, but that is in itſelf ſo clear and 
evident, when the whole Compaſs of the Work is taken in, 
and the Benefit to the Crop conſidered, that we ſhall be able 
. it is to his real and great 
t. 
Two Points are intended by the ſowing of Peaſe; the one 
to get a profitable Crop; the other to prepare the Land for 
Corn. Now both theſe will be anſwered in the higheſt De- 
25 gree, -— Gm Method. His Crop will have the Advantage of 
uch a Degree of Nouriſhment; as could not be given to it any 
other Way, and the Produce will be great accordingly : and 
at the ſame Time the Land will be prepared for Wheat by 
ſuch repeated Plowings, by Way of fallowing, that there 1s 
no Method whatſoever of making it fo rich, or dreſſing it fo 
well for that Grain. 


CHAP. VIIL Of reaping of Peaſe. 


TFT HE Peaſe being come to their Growth, are to be watched. 

for the Time of gathering. This is to be timed care- 
fully, for it is of Importance that the due Ripeneſs be obſerved. 
In the Plantation of Garden Peaſe in the Field, the comman 
Method of pulling them as they ripen is to be followed]; but in 
the Farmer's Concern, where they are not of that Kind, nor 
intended for that Uſe, they muſt be reaped at once; and it is 
on this Occaſion, the finding the due Degree of Ripeneſs is of 
ſuch great Concern. 

In the gathering by Hand, Women are to be employed, 
and they are to be ſent into the Field daily, to gather as the 
Pods ſucceſſively ripen, ſo that the Profit riſes daily; and it is 
to be begun as ſoon as any are fit to pull, and continued as 
long as there are any in a Condition for Service left. For this 
there needs no particular farther Direction. 

Vor. IL 2 In 


Peaſe, from the Time the Pods 2 
| Period till their ripening, which is known by the 
* of the Pea in the Shell, the Owner himſelf © 


N 
x 
u 


_— n Parts of the mo 

LI 5 Pods in different Places. Ge 0 a 822 
3 uu not ripen together upon any t he w 4 
_— br when en e np together. T- 


* | 
THe will Joſe ſome by ſhedding, and ſome will be unripe at if + 
9 "tacever Lime he reaps them; but he is to contrive ſo as to 
8 the laſt by one or other of theſe Accidents. In general, it 
eier to err * the Side of their being under ripe, than the 
be her ; becauſe thoſe which are but moderately ripened, will 
"Mp $1 r che drying; whereas, when the Field in ener 

R ea ripe great Jebel be def vy ſhedding. 
i eben Method of reapin by « Hook, with Elon wit | 
* faſtened to the End of « long 2 e. A dextrous Fellow wille 
2 great deal of Buſineſs in a Day with this Inſtrument, in 
* * of Peaſe ſown in the common Manner ;, but in os 
— e te 1 regularly, the ſame Hand will g 
2 A uch A Ut as 15 wha, > 

oo 1 down, the Way is Ge that 4 
lite upon the Ground ; but when, ey lie in a ſcattered 8 
noer, there is more Harm than Good done by this. = 
The Reaper ſhould be ordered to throw them up in ſmall 
* E, as he. cuts them, and thus they will he Conveniently; A 

Bk e. in Danger of Vermin, and ripen without ſhedding. 9 
3 . Nothing is 0eaſy as this toffing them on an Heap, as they are 
Frith the long Hook; and this fhould be done i 
ner,” that the Heaps may lie hollow and light : this gives 

by; 2 eee Play among them; and if Rain 32 beg 
ies Danger of being ſpoi led. _ — 
2 "HEY ben they n dn m the Stalks gnd Pods 1 
| as the lefs ripened Peaſe have got their due Firm- 1 
3 ey are in a Condition to be carried in, but that ſhould * 9 
with Care and * that too much be not loſt 


Bo 27 We ako, 
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8 5 c H A P. N. of 7 Tares, 


nr Tare is a low climbing or droopi "09 Plant, _ | 
"3 8 ling the Pea in its Manner of Growth, but ſmaller. #3 
£ 22 5 2 72 are wank, 302 Rn 23 The Leaves 
- cem poſed of ſev airs of ſmaller, of a pale green 
E _ are T $ Tor Climbing or hanging upon 
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any thing. The Flower reſembles that of the Pes i n 
but is ſmaller, and of a mix'd Purple Colour iii al — 
Kinds, tho' of various Hues in others. The 8 £3 
tained in ſlender Pods, and ape round and ſmall. Their Gans 
lour varies like that of the 
There are two Kinds of Tares, the white and tha 
Theſe are named after the Colour of the Seeds, and ha J 
other Difference : they-p mo are only ſeminal 1 "20 | 
the ſame Species; the white Tare riſing ori the . wn” | 
Sed of the black, us the eommon big uf red Vion | ooo og 
many Kinds, in our Gardens, will occaſionally yield ſuch a 4 2 "I | 
white. In the ſame Manner the firſt Variation in this N 
Tare is, that the Flower is white, whereas it is purple 
other; and the Seeds afterwards are of the ſame Co 3m 2 2 
| Either of theſe may be ſown in Fields, and they will anſwes”;” , 
the ſame Purpoſe ; but the common or black Tare is the „ 3 
dier Kind, and the beſt Bearer. 3 = 
There may be a great Advantage in the * Tares -r. +2 
y, among the Variety of Articles with winch the pg 
Practice of Huſbandry gives the Farmer an Opportu 
varying his Crop. They excellently prepare the Land for * 
Corn, and their Produce is of a certain and not inconſidenabls © 
Price, being the proper Food of Pigeons, and uſeful for ing.» 
other Purpoſes. SH * 
Wherever t are Pigeons, there muſt be Tares raiſed © 9 
or bought; and this is not their only Uſe, for the & 
when well dried, is an excellent Food for Cattle. 80 tag: Sp | A 1 
upon the whole, the Tare, though greatly inferior to my 2 
of the preceding Articles, yet is a very profitable, and y 
uſeful 8 at proper Seaſons. 


CHAP. X. Of the proper Soils for Tares, 
nagement of the Ground. 


N * " 


* 
% 


HF. Huſbandman will eaſily know, that if the Tunes 
quired a very rich Soil, or great Preparation for ity tha” 
Account we have given of its Value, would not make it M. - 
his while to raiſe it; but this is not the Caſe, a v7ᷓ 
Land will ſupport it, and it demands little Preparation. FAT 
It is a hardy Product, approaching to the Nature of > LY 
Weed ; and it will therefore grow either on Land naturally” 
poor, or ſuch as is exhauſted : this is what makes the Farmer 
Vor. II. 2 2 A 
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. principal Advantage in its Culture: for it not only thus 
4 auc in che Place of Barrenneſs, but prepares the Ground 
Sa for better Crops. 
bn Although moſt Soils will do for the Tare, yet, like all 
4 other Plants, there are ſome that it affects more than others. 
This is a material Conſideration to the Huſbandman. The 
* — Variety of Articles of late Years introduced into his 
rofeſſion, gives him an Opportunity of varying the Crop on 
Occaſion, and among theſe inferior as well as among 
the richer Kinds, he will find a double Advantage in a prudent 
Choice, which is moſt ſhewn in ſuiting the Species to the Na- 
ture of the Soil. | | 
The moſt favourable Land for Tares is a good ſandy 
Loam. They will ſucceed excellently on mellow Earth, if 
not too moiſt for them, which is a very common Inconveni- 
ence in that Sort of Ground. They will ſucceed very well 
on ſandy Ground, that is not rich in any Reſpect; and we fee 
t of them in the Lime-ſtone Countries, and that 
frequently where there is very little Depth of Soil. 
| worſt Ground for the Tare is a tough wet clayey Soil. 
In HzzxTForDSHIRE, where a great Quantity are raiſed, 
they find them always ſucceed better on the hilly Grounds 
than in the Vales. a | 
I be Soll and Situation being thus fixed upon, there requires 
little Care in the making it ready for the Reception of the 
Seed. By this Choice we do not mean to tye the Farmer 
down fo ſtrictly, as that nothing elſe will do but ſuch a Field 
as we have deſcribed, but when it happens that he has the 
Choice of two or three, and one of them anſwers this Cha- 
rater better than another, he ſhould take the beſt. 

We will ſuppoſe the Field where they are to ſtand, has 
been pretty well exhauſted by the laſt Crop of Corn. In this 
Caſe no Preparation by Manure, or repeated Tillage is want- 
ed: all that is needful is to plow in the Stubble ; and let this 
he to rot, and in Spring to open the Ground for the Seed : - 
theſe Kinds of Crops are fo far from demanding Manure, that 
they ſerve as Manure to the Land themſelves, and of them 
all, none more than this Specics. 


CHAP. XI. Of the ſewing Tares. 


RES the Land is ready, the next Thing is to take 
Care of the Seed, and in this the Huſbandman ſhould 
not be negligent : a little Care coſts nothing, and it enſures a 
profitable Crop. | 


- 
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Let the Seed Tares be bought or purchaſed by 
from ſome Farmer, at ten or twelve Miles diſtant. "The 

Advantage and Uſe of this, in all Seeds, has been ſhewn al- 4 

ready; and let the Farmer who is to ſow them take Care to 

N ſuch as have grown on a different Kind of Soil from 
s OWN. * 
Thus, if his Field be mellow Earth let him chuſe the 
Seed Tares from a loamy or ſandy Soil; and on the con- 
trary, if his be ſandy let him chuſe the Seeds from one that 
1s not. | 
Thoſe Tares are in general beſt for ſowing that are of a 
middling Size, round, full, and plump, of a ſmooth and 
bright Surface, and heavy. There is Reaſon the Huſband- 
man be careful in this Choice, becauſe few Seeds are ſo apt to 
ſpoil ; and all Pains are thrown away upon Land where there 
is a Defect in the Seed. 

The Tare does not grow well unleſs it have been full ripe 
when gathered ; and if it have ſuffered wet in the keeping, it 
. Joſes a great deal of its Vegetative Power. Theſe are the 
two Accidents the Farmer is moſt to fear, and he will be 
guarded againſt them by the Rules we have given for. his 
Choice, Such 'Tares as have been gathered before ripe, ne- 

ver get that Roundneſs, Fullneſs, or Weight we have recom- 

F mended ; and if they have been damp, ſo as to get Damage, 
they loſe their gloſſy Surface, and they do not recover that 
agnn. | | 

The Seed being thus choſen, the Quantity is next to be 
conſidered; and in this the common Practice comes nearer 
what is right, than in moſt other Seeds. The general Error 
is the ſowing too much, and what Miſtake there is, is on the 
ſame Side here, but *tis not great, about five Pecks are gene- 
rally allowed to the Acre, but a Buſhel is fully ſufficient : three 
Pecks will be very well. 5 

There is a greater Crop from a few flouriſhing Plants, than 
from a great Number which ſtarve one another. 

The beſt Time for ſowing them is in the Middle of Fe- 
BRUARY. Very little Trouble need be taken about them, 
for the moſt light ſtirring of the Ground is ſufficient ; but of 
one Thing the Huſbandman muſt take eſpecial Care; which 
is, the finiſhing what he undertakes in this Way without De- 
lay. There muſt never be more ſown in a Day than can be 

YZ well covered before Evening ; for if they lie expoſed to the 

„ Dews of the Night, they contract a Damp that decays a great 
1 Part of them; and the reſt grow poorly. N 
* 2 3 In 
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_—= ln" general, a poorer is better than a more rich Land for 
Fares. In the former they pod well; in the latter, they are 
upt to run into Stalk and with leſs bearing. There is alſo 
another Misfortune attending the ſowing of Tares on rich 
& _* . Ground, eſpecially if it be a little moiſt, which is, they are 
more apt to lie upon the Ground, becauſe of the Weight of 
the 8 and then they rot. 

There is an old Cuſtom among the Farmers of Esszx, 
and ſome other Counties, of ſowing Tares and Horſe Beans 
together: they thrive tolerably well in this Way, but they do 
better ſingly. There is no Difficulty attending the reaping 
of them, for they may be very well cut together, whenripe, 
as they will be about the ſame Time; and the different Sizes 
of the Bean and Tare make them eaſily ſeparated in the Barn 
by a Riddle. 


CH AP. XII. Of the mowing and reaping of T ares. 


T HE Crop being in the Ground will require no farther 
Care of the Farmer, for they will ſhoot quickly, and 
grow vigorouſly, ſo that Weeds do not much thrive among 
them : there are two Seaſons of cutting them, the one for the 
Straw, as it is called, that is, for the green Plant for the Food 
of Cattle, the other for Seed. 

The firſt may be continued at different Times for ſeveral 
Weeks, and it is a very wholeſome and profitable Food; the 
other 15 only to be done at one Time, that is, when the Tares 

are ripe in the Pods; and for the knowing the exact Period 
for this, the Tare is to be watched in the ſame Manner as 
the Pea. 

The cutting them for Fodder is often the moſt important 
Service they can be put to; as to the letting them ſtand for 
ripening, it is for Seed, or for Food for Pigeons ; but 
when the Farmer keeps any Quantity of theſe, as he muſt 
either raiſe or buy Tares, this is a conſiderable Article. 

If a favourable Seaſon follow the Time of ſowing, the 
Tares will be fit to cut in May for foddering Cattle in the 
Rack; and, upon Occaſion, they may before that 'Time 
ſerve for feeding freſh in the Field. | 

The great Advantage of all theſe Crops of ordinary Pulſe 
is, that they cover and ſhade the Ground. The Tare being 
larger than ſome of the others, ſerves this Purpoſe better 
than they, and its Seeds, or the ripe Tares being of Uſe, is 

another Advantage, becauſe it may be kept longer upon the 


Ground. For this Reaſon, though the Farmer may 1 
4 onally 
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onally cut his Tares green, yet I adviſe him when he would 
give the Ground the greateſt Advantage from them, to let” 
the whole Crop ſtand till ripe. In this Caſe the entire Field is 
covered for a very conſiderable Time, there are no Weeds 
ſuffered to grow in it, and the whole is mellowed by lying un- 
der the Covert of the Stem and Leaves of the Tares, while 
their Roots draw but little Nouriſhment to impoveriſh it. 

The Tares being then obſerved from time to time as they ri- 
pen, are to be reaped at the Period when they are fulleſt of rich 

ods; and then left to dry in the Field in little Heaps, before 
they are carried home for getting out the Seed, 


CHAP. XIIL Of preſerving of Taree. 


HE Farmer has ſeen how eaſily Tares are damaged 

wet, the Conſequence of which is their growing moul- 
dy, or muſty : after this they never recover their right Con- 
dition, Look or Value: but, beſide this, there is another Ac- 
cident to which they are very liable, that is, the being in- 
fected with Worms, Mites, and other little Vermin. Now 
in this Caſe the pulpy Part is eaten, and they become light, 
duſty, imperfect, and of little Value. 

We have told the Farmer how to manage them from the 
Sowing the Field to getting home his Crop; we muſt now ac- 
quaint him with the Ways by which the Produce may be pre- 
ſerved from theſe Miſchiefs, for his certain Advantage in feed- 
ing his Pigeons, ſowing again, or ſelling. 

The Preſervation of Tares from both theſe Accidents, de- 
pends principally on the drying of them; for, as it is Dam 
that moulds them, the ſame makes Way for thoſe little miſ- 
chievous Vermin, which are always found in damp Tares, 
but rarely in ſuch as have been properly dried. 

We have directed their laying ſome Days in the Field, after 
cut, for the Pod and whole Plant to dry. After this, when 
the Tares are got out, they muſt be managed according to 
_ 123 but one Way or other they muſt be thorough- 

y dried. 

If the Air be very warm and dry, the ſpreading and turning 

them on a Floor for ſome Days, will anſwer the Purpoſe; 
if otherwiſe, they ſhould be laid upon a Kiln : but, in this 

Caſe, the Heat muſt be very gentle, and well moderated, o- 

therwiſe it may do more Harm than the Damp, deſtroying 

the vegetative Power in the Seed, and injuring it in its nou- 

riſhing Quality. | | 
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When the Tares are thus properly ordered, they muſt be 


kept in a dry Place, and properly ſecured from Vermin. The 


thorough drying is very eſſential, for otherwiſe they will breed 
Diſorders in the Pigeons that are fed with them; and, when 
uſed as Seed, not one in ten will grow. | 

When they are to be kept any long Time, the beſt wy is 
to put them up in large Barrels; then ſetting them in a dry, 
cool Place, they will be out of all Danger whatſoever. I 
have known Tares thus kept that were good for all Purpoſes 
at fourteen Years after the Threſhing; and they probably 
would have kept good as much longer. 


CH AP, XIV, The Thetch, Fetch, or Vetch. 


| 5 HERE are few Occupations among the common Part 


of Mankind, that give Origin to ſo many ſtrange 
Terms as the Huſbandman's. We have been careful to ex- 
plain them in the Courſe of this Work; and, we hope, by 
that Means have rendered not only our own, but the Writings 
of others more uſeful : the Subject of the prefent Chapter is 
an Inſtance. We ſee in moſt Books of Huſbandry written of 


late Time, the Name of the Thetch, a Plant recommended 


extreamly for the Improvement of Land. This is a Kind of 
Pulſe very well known by its Appearance, and by the Sha 
of the Seed, in the Counties where it is cuſtomarily raiſed : 


but how is the Farmer in a remote Part of the Kingdom, 


who wiſhes to bring home the Improvements practiſed in other 
Places, to know what is meant by this Word? No Dictionary 
will explain it to him, for there is no ſuch Word in the Ex- 
GLISH Language. If he look into the ENGLISH Herbals, he 
will not find it in any of their Indexes ; nay, though ſome of 
them have a particular Table of barbarous Words, as they 
are called, the Word Thetch is not among them. The 
Reaſon is, that it is a Barbariſm of later Origin than the 
Time of their writing. 
In fome of the Books wherein Thetches are named, he 
finds them alſo called Fetches, but this is a Word as arbitrary 
and unmeaning as the former, there being no ſuch properly 
in the Language. In ſome it is, as they apprehend, farther 
explained — being written Vetches : but this is a Term that. 
has worſe Conſequences than leaving the Reader in the Dark, 
for it creates Confufion. There is ſuch a Word as Vetch 
in the ExcLisn Language, but it is the Engliſh of the 


Word Vicia in Latin, and therefore ſignifies the ſame with 
the Tare. 
In 
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In the two other Caſes therefore, theſe Writers uſe Words 
that cannot be underſtood, becauſe they have no received 
Meaning at all; and, in the latter, they uſe a Word that 
means ſomething elſe. 

If the Farmer in a remote Part of the Kingdom, ſhould 
from reading any of theſe popular Works, be induced to pro- 

gate the Thetch, he could never find any Meaning of that 
Word except the Tare; and he would therefore, after a great 
deal of Difficulty, find what they did not mean. Them- 
ſelves know what they intend by it, becauſe a Word will ſig- 
nify any Thing Cuſtom appoints ; but one * ws of this 
Work being to convey to the Farmer of one County, the 
Knowledge of another; we muſt make them underſtand one. 
another's Language. 

There is a Plant of the Pulſe Kind very frequent in the 
warmer Parts of EuroPs, the Flower of which reſembles 
that of the Field Pea, but its Pod is ſhort, and ſeems blown 
up. This they call in Latin Cicer, and its proper Name in 
Engliſh is the Chich. Some have called it the Chich Pea, 
others the Chich Vetch; and in ſpeaking of the Seed, the 
common Expreſſion is Chiches. hen the Chich firſt was 
brought into Uſe among the Ex GLIsH Farmers, the Name 
puzzled them; and as they were acouſtomed to hear it 
ſpoken in the plural Number Chiches, they by one Miſ 
nunciation after another, called it Cheches, Thetches, Fe » 
and Vetches. 

This then is the Pulſe the Writers on Huſbandry mean by 
the Thetch, and under theſe Names of Chich and Cicer, it 
— be found in the Writings of thoſe who have treated of 

lants. 

The Chich, or as our Writers call it, the Thetch, is 
therefore of the Pulſe Kind, but ſingular in the Shape of its 
Pod, and in other Particulars. We ſhall firſt make the 
Reader properly acquainted with its Nature, and its ſeveral 
Kinds, and afterwards with the moſt advantageous Manner of 
cultivating it for the Benefit of the Ground. 


CHAP. XV. Of the Nature of the Chich, and its Kinds. 


HE Chich, like the reſt of the Pulſe Kind, is a weak 

and ſtraggling Plant. The Root is inconſiderable, 
wherefore it does not penetrate deep, nor ſpread far for Nou- 
riſhment, ſo that the Ground is not impoveriſhed by it as by 
other Growths. The Stalks are numerous and weak, they 
will grow in the larger Kinds, three Feet long; in the leſſer 


ewe 
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two Feet ; but always lie upon the Ground. This is far from 
a Diſadvantage to the Farmer, for by thus lying upon the Sur- 
face, they cover it the more perfeQly, and make it light 
and hollow. . 

The Leaves reſemble in their general Form thoſe of the 
Pea and Tare, but they are more beautiful. Each is com- 
poſed of three or four Pair of leſſer ones, and an odd one at 
the End, and theſe are all of a very pleaſant green, and 
notched round the Edges. The Flowers grow from the Bot- 
toms of the Leaves, and are of the Shape of thoſe of the 
Pea or Tare, but ſmall. They vary in Colour according to 
the Kinds, being white, red, or duſky, and the Seed is of the 
fame Colour, that follows them. The Pads that come after 
the Flowers are of the ſame general Structure with theſe of 
the Pea Kind, but they are ſhort, thick, and blown up as 
it were, and each contains only one or two Seeds. eſe 
are not altogether round, but of a painted Shape in one Part, 
from whence fanciful People have ſuppoſed they reſembled 
„ N of a Ram, and the Plant has been called the Ram 

ic 

The Chich is a Native of Ir ALx, and ſeveral Varieties of 
it are cultivated in the Gardens of that Kingdom; as alſo of 
Syain, PoRTUGAL, and the South of Francs. They 
Taiſe them there as we do Peaſe, and for the fame Uſe at 
their Tables; whence their Gardeners, as ingenious as ours, 
Have made innumerable leſſer Varieties. But we are writing 
for the Farmer, and he is to raiſe them for a very different 
Purpoſe ; therefore all the Diſtinction that he need regard is, 
that of the two Kinds which from their Size are called the 
larger and the ſmaller Chich, and from the Seaſons of ſowing 
them, the Winter and the Summer Chich or Thetch, the 
large one is the Winter Chich, for being more hardy it ſtands 
the Cold; the ſmaller one being tender, muſt be ſown in 
Spring. | 

The Kinds cultivated in Gardens Abroad are principally 
three, the white, the black, and the red Chich; they are 
called by theſe Names according to the Colour of their 
Flower and Seed, and are not there preferred to Peaſe, but 
are found better ſuited to the Countries. Our Pea is vaſtly 
preferable, according to the Accounts of the IT ALIANs 
themſelves, both in its Taſte and Bearing, but it will not 
thrive ſo well with them as here; and theſe being natural to 
the Climate, are cultivated in a great Meaſure in its Stead. 
The ExGL1sn Farmer is to count little upon the Fruit of 
this Pulſe more than for Seed, therefore he is to ſee it in a 


proper 
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proper Light, altogether different from theirs : with him it 
anſwers _ the feeding his Cattle in the Stalk, not 
Seed ; and the Enriching of the Ground. 

This Enriching of the Soil depends partly upon the keeping 
it clear of Weeds, partly upon the little Nouriſhment it re- 
> 6 and partly upon the Covering and Shelter it gives the 

urface. 

This laſt is the greateſt Conſideration; for, when a Piece” 
of Ground is lightly, but thoroughly covered, and little ex- 
hauſted, it grows mellow, and becomes, with very little far- 
ther Expence, fit for the richeſt Crops. For this Reaſon the 
large Chich is to be preferred to the other as better covering 
the Ground: but this is not all its Advantage, for being ſown 
in Autumn, it- provides an early Food for Cattle when they 
moſt want it. 

Notwithſtanding this, the Farmer will find many particular 
Circumſtances wherein the ſmall or Summer Chich 1s prefer- 
able, with Reſpect to the Time of Sowing, the Nature of 
the Provender, and the Condition of the Ground. 


CH AP. XVI. Of the proper Soil for Chiches; and its 
Preparation. 


HE Huſbandman is to conſider all theſe little Pulſes in 
a very different Reſpect from the valuable Grains; as 
to preparing the Soil for them, that lies in a very little Com- 
paſs, for they are rather ſown to prepare the Land for ſome- 
thing elſe ; but in the Choice of the Ground, there is a gr 
deal to be conſidered. | 
He has a Variety of theſe, the Tare, the Chich, and the 
Lentil : they will all, with proper Management, anſwer the 
ſame Purpoſe to him, and they will thrive variouſly on dif- 
ferent Soils; therefore he is to underſtand what Kind ſuits - 
each, that he may have the double Advantage of enriching 
his Ground, and increaſing his Crop. For it is particular in 
theſe Species, that the larger they grow, and the. more they 
yield as Fodder, the more and better they improve the Ground 
for a ſucceeding Crop: this will be eaſily underſtood from 
what we have ſaid before on that Head. 
As the Tare loves a dry Soil, the Chich wilt bear one that 
is ſomewhat damp. It is a proverbial Saying among the Huſ- 
band men, that no Rain will kill a Thetch, and the ſame 
Quality of bearing heavy Showers while young (for that is 
the Seaſon of them) will render it capable of living in a Soil 
naturally chilled by wet; but this mult not be carried A* far. 
iches 


's 
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Chiches will not live on a Bog. In all Tnings there muſt 
be Moderation. 

The beſt Soil for the Chich is a ſoft mellow Earth : the 
Farmer would not allow this Crop a Piece of freſh Ground 
for that Purpoſe, but it will thrive excellently upon a rich 
Field of this Kind after Barley or other Corn. 

Such a Soil as this would be excellent, as we have ſaid 
for Tares, but there may be Accidents wherein it would fail 
for that Crop, and yet notwithſtanding which, it would be 
excellent for the Chich. Thus if a mellow Soil be upon a 
hard Gravel, that will excellently ferve for Tares, becauſe 
the Wet which falls will get through the lower Bed, after it 


has done its Office to the Roots of the Plants; on the other 


Hand, if a mellow Earth have a Bed of Clay under it, 
Tares will not grow upon it, becauſe the Clay holds the 
Water too much, will chill their Roots, and make the Plants 
= and yellow. Now ſuch a Piece of Ground as this will 

o excellently for Chiches indeed, better than any other : 
this is a Sort of Difference the Farmer ſhould remark care- 
fully ; one of theſe Soils will do for one, the other for the 
other Crop; and he, who if he had ſowed without Con- 


- ſideration, might have had very indifferent Crops of both, 


will, by thus examining the Soil, and ſuiting the Crops to it, 
have very good ones from both. 

After a good rich mellow Earth, the beſt Ground for the 
Chich is a ſtiff Loam. . 
Loams may be conſidered as Soils of quite different Qua- 
lities, according to the various Compoſitions or Quantities 
of the Mixture. All of them have ſome Sand and ſome 
Clay: but when the Sand is in the greateſt Quantity, they 
are looſe and warm Soils, when the Clay, they are ſtiff and 
binding. In the former Caſe their Dryneſs and Warmth 
make them very fit for the Tare, and, in the latter, their 
Stiffneſs and binding Quality retaining Moiſture, make them 


ſuit the Chich. 


The proper Soils being choſen, there is little Trouble in 
ring them, but ſome Difference in the Manner of work- 
ing when the Seed is to be let in, according to the Nature of 
the Ground. | 

All that is required for theſe Crops, when they follow Corn, 
is to plow in the Stubble : this ſoon rots, and is all the Manure 
that is, or need be, allowed for them, the Ground will be in 
fufticient Heart to produce them. 


"CHAP. 
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CHAP. XVII. Of wing Cbicbet. 
d & HE proper Management of theſe leſſer Pulſes is 


ſo conſiderable an Article in the whole, though leſs 
in their immediate Value, that they are very well produced 
in a Year that would have been uſeleſs in that ReſpeQ, 
being the Time of Fallow ; and when they are eaten upon 
the Ground, under proper Regulations, they give the Land, 
by Means of the Dung and Urine of the Cattle, a very good 
Dreſſing. 

The large or Winter Chich, is to be ſown the firſt Week 
in OcToBER, or thereabouts, and by this Means it will get 
a good Root, and a ſtrong Head, and will be able to ſtand 
againſt the Froſts ; and, when Spring comes, will puſh ſo vi- 

_— as very ſoon to be in a Condition for eating on the 

round, or mowing for that Purpoſe. 

The leſſer Chich, called the Summer Thetch, ſhould be 
ſowed in the Middle of FeBrRUary. The Rains that naturally 
follow at this Seaſon, puſh it up in the Shoot, ſo that in a 
favourable Time it will be ready for cutting in the End of 
May, or very well in the Beginning of Juxx, and may 
be eaten upon the Ground ſooner. The Winter Thetch, if 
ſown early in OcToBER, will be ſo well grown by Lapy 
Day, that Sheep and Lambs may very well be fed upon 
it; and this is a Seaſon when proper Food is ſo much wanted 
for them, that they may very well pay the Expence of get- 
ting it up ſo ſoon. | 

The firſt Thing to be conſidered ' toward the Sowing, 
when the Land is ready, is the Choice of the Seed; and af- 
ter what we have ſaid with Regard of Tares, a few Words 
will give the neceſſary Information in all Pulſe : the Danger 
is, that there are Vermin, and that there have been Damps : 
this may be diſcovered by the dead Look, or the duſty Ap- 

rance of the Seed; and, in either Caſe, that is to be re- 
jected. Let the Farmer chuſe ſuch as is bright, weighty and 
free from Duſt, and he will not be diſappointed. 

The Quantity would naturally come next to be conſider- 
ed, but in this, as the Manner of Sowing, ſuited to dif- 
_ Soils, makes ſome Variation, that muſt be explained 

If the Soil be clayey, or of a ſtiff Loam, the Manner of 
Sowing muſt be this. The Ground muſt be broke with the 
common Wheel Plow, and the Seed ſcattered in by Hand 
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| praining of it, in Ridges. 
plowed in; and after this, the Land is to 
be harrowed even, only leaving Water Furrows between the 


In this Manner the Accidents attending leaving the Seed 
uncovered, which are the ſame with ReſpeQ to the Chich, 
that ate in the Tare, are prevented. None of the Seeds are 
left expoſed to the Dews of the Night, which would have 

bad Conſequences. 
en the Soil is a mellow Earth, with a proper Bot- 
tom, I ſhall advife the Farmer to ſow his Chiches in 
broad Lands, with a fingle Plowing, harrowing them well in. 

The Uſe of the Crop is alſo to be conſidered before 
the Sowing, that a proper Method may be taken to pre- 

in Time for it. us ſome are of inion, that eat- 
ing on the Ground is beſt, and others prefer the Mowing 
and carrying off. This, when the Land is of a middling 
Nature, may make a Difference in the Manner of Sowing ; 
and when any one of theſe two Methods is rendered neceſ- 
fary by the ity of the Ground, the Huſbandman muſt 
conform to that Neceſſity, rather than to the common O- 
inions. We mean this: When Chiches are fown on 
idges, they ſhould be eaten upon the Ground, becauſe 
Mowing is difficult in this Condition of the Land; on the 
other Hand, when they are ſowed in broad Lands, *tis beſt 
to mow them. 

In general, mowing is much the beſt Method. All Cattle 
tread down and deſtroy more than they eat, and it 1s 
a Certainty in general, that the Produce of one Acre mowed 
and carried to the Rack, will go as far as that of two eaten 
upon the Spot. 

As to the cating of Sheep and Lambs, they do leſs Da- 
mage than ſuch Cattle as have broader Feet, and their Dung 
and Urine, and the Moiſture from their Bodies where they 
lie, gives a Richneſs to the Ground that may, in many 
Caſes, make amends for the Damage : but this is not the 
Caſe with Horſes. In wet Seaſons they cannot be turned 
in at all; at beſt they deſtroy a great deal by their ſpread- 
ing heavy Feet, and they can come upon the Ground but 
once; whereas the ſame Crop may very well be eaten twice 
by Sheep and Lambs in Spring. 

The Nature, Manner, and Differences of plowing bein 


thus underſtood, we may ſpeak of the Proportion of the Se 
which varies accordingly. 
4 When 


— 
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When the Chich is ſown on Ridges, after Wheat or 
Barley, two Buſhels and a half of the large or Winter Sort 
will be a proper Allowance to the Acre, and of the ſmall 
Sort three Buſhels. When it is ſown in broad Land three 
Buſhels of the large, and two and a half of the ſmall, is 
the proper Allowance. In either Caſe this is proportionably 
x much larger Allowance of Seed, than we recommend on 
other Occaſions, but the Difference 1s proper when we con- 
ſider the Nature of the Crop. ; ; 
In moſt other Kinds we de upon their Produce in 
the Grain or Seed, therefore a few Plants well nouriſhed is 
what we ſhould aim at; becauſe theſe will yield a better 
Crop than a large Number that are ſtarved: but here the 
Farmer does not form his ExpeQations of any ſuch Crop. 
Two Points are to be obtained by the Chich, firſt the 
covering and mellowing the Ground; and ſecondly, the ſup- 
plying his Cattle with Food. Now both theſe will be beſt 
anſwered by the Chich growing cloſe. If he was to depend 
upon the Produce in Seed, he ſhould not ſow more than two 
thirds of this Quantity. 


C HAP. XVII. Of the Management of Chiches, and 
their ſtanding for Seed. 


98 it be in Autumn or Spring the Chich 
is ſown, it requires no farther Care from the Owner. 
After it is once harrowed into the Ground, it will riſe quick- 
ly, and ſhoot ſtrongly ; and being ſown thick it will deſtroy all 
the Weeds that ſhall attempt to riſe among it. In either 
Caſe therefore he is to leave the whole to Nature and wait 
her Progreſs, obſerving the Growth from time to time, to 
find when it becomes fit for being eaten : and in this he is 
to conſider alſo the Condition of his Stock, and their other 
Provender ; for he may find it profitable to turn in his Sheep 
and Lambs a Week or two before he could wiſh, for the Sake 
of the Chiches, when they would elſe decline for Want of 
proper Food. # | 
In general, the Winter Thetch or Chich comes in much 
earlier than the Spring or Summer Kind, but the latter is the 
beſt and wholeſomeſt Food for Lambs, and is what they al- 
ways eat the moſt freely. 

This does not cover the Ground ſo well as the larger, nor 
lie upon it ſo cloſely, nor yield ſo large a Crop of Stalks and 
Leaves; but ſtill there are Advantages. We have ſaid it is 
beſt for the ſmaljer Cattle, and ſhall add what perhaps few 

| have 
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have obſerved in its Favour, that it grows up much ſooner 


+ aftercropping than the other. 


In general I have obſerved, that the Winter Thetch ſuc- 
ceeds beſt on broad Lands, and the ſmall or Summer Kind 
on Ridges. I name this the more punQually, becauſe in 
this County (MippLEsztx) the Cuſtom is the contrary Me- 
thod in moſt Caſes. The large Thetch is beſt for mowing, 
and the ſmaller for eating on the Spot: and this is a farther : 


| Reaſon why the ſmall ſhould be ſowed preferably on Ridges. 


We have already obſerved what neceſſary Differences 
the Nature of Soils may make in this Article, we ſpeak 
here of what is beſt when the Choice on that Account is 
indifferent. 

As to the Uſe of Chiches we have ſhewn that the ſtand-. 
ing for Seed is the leaſt, yet it is needful ſome Seed ſhould 
be ſaved, and therefore tho? a leſſer Article, ſome Care 
muſt be taken about it. In this the Farmer, as in all o- 
ther Matters, ſhould prepare in Time, by properly looking 
forward. | 

If he have ſown two Fields with Chich, that which is 
drieſt is the moſt proper for letting them ſtand for Seed ; if 
only one, he ſhould fee which is the drieſt and warmeſt Part 
of it. In either Caſe he muſt ſet aſide ſuch a Piece as is 


convenient for Seed, keeping Cattle off it by fencing, or 


if Horſes by ſtaking them down. . 

This is what he is to do in the Growth, but he will find 
his Account in conſidering it at the Time of ſowing. 

Let him, when he orders his Field to be plowed up for 
this Purpoſe, ſhew the Seedſman the Spot he fixes upon 
for letting his Crop ſtand for Seed, and then order him to 
ſtrew the Seed there more ſparingly. Half the uſual Quan- 
tity will -be ſufficient for this Spot, and he will get more 
Seed, and better than if he allowed the whole. He will ſoon 
ſee the Difference in the Growth of the Plants; and it will 
be proper to have this ſmall Part where they are ſet for Seed 
once weeded. 

Theſe are to ſtand undiſturbed till the Seed is thoroughly 
ripe in the Pods; and then are to be reaped together and 
threſhed, after a gentle drying. | 

The Seed thus obtained is to be ſpread upon a Floor 
and dried. It will be adviſeable for the Owner to exchange 
this with ſome diſtant Farmer, rather than ſow it again him- 
ſelf; but he will ſee by the Look and Condition of his own, 


When thus carefully dry'd, how the other ought to look when 


good. 


CHAP. 
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EHAP. XIX. Of the Manner of feeding with Chicher, 


HE proper Part being ſet aſide for Seed, the Farmer 

I is to conſider the reſt as the Food of his Stock, and 
to contrive in the beſt Manner for the ſpending it among 
them. The Growth is to determine his Conduct, but in or- 
der to manage rightly he muſt always keep in Mind, that 
there are three Ways of uſing it: firſt, un in of 
Cattle: ſecondly, by cutting it green for them: and third- 
by, by making it into Hay. In either Caſe it is a very 
irable and very wholeſome Food. | | 

The Cattle are fondeſt of it when they eat it upori the 
Ground: it is the moſt profitable when mowed green, and 
given them in Racks as cut; but it is the moſt wholeſome 
| bf all when dried. In this latter State Cattle reliſh it very 
well, and according to its Condition will prefer it to other 
Foods. The larger it is the coarſer Hay it makes, the ſmal- 
ler the finer and more tender. | | doe Had 
For this Reaſon, the little Chiche makes the beſt Hay in 
pd Yor the large Kind, when not too rank, anſwers 
very we 
The Huſbandman having theſe ſeveral Uſes in Mind, will 
manage his Crop accordingly. He will cut it at proper Times, 
and in proper Quantities, and will conſider that the Value 
depends on the Age and Kind ; he will therefore allow the 
proper Portions for feeding, and at the proper Times, and 
will take his Opportunities of cutting and drying ſome of the 
beſt and choiceſt of the Crop, when it is of fach a Growth 23 
will render it moſt agreeable to the Cattle. 

In this his Conſideration may extend beyond the common 
Conſideration of the Growth. He may tecolle& at what 
Time it will be uſeful to give his Lambs a feeding of the 
fine young Shoot of the 'Thetch, and cut ſome of the beſt 
Parts of the Ground accordingly. The Plants will grow up 
2 great deal quicker when they have been mowed, = 
when they have have been gnawed in eating; and he wi 
have here a Kind of ſecond Spring, wherein there will be 
tender, delicate, and wholeſome Food for his Lambs, at z 
Time when he could not have got it in the ſame Condi- 
tion any where elſe; and when they would not have fed 
willingly upon the natural large Growth: 
| When the Chiches have been thus managed, during 
Summer, the Owner will find he has made a very 
Uſe of his Field in their Product and Uſe, but be is to 
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know the greateſt Advantage is behind; for his Land which 
was before in ſuch an exhauſted Condition, as to require the 
Refreſhment of a Fallow, has all the Time it was nouriſhing 
this uſeful Crop been getting into Heart, and will yield him 
another Crop of ſome more profitable Kind, without farther 
Expence or Trouble. 

The Condition and Nature of the Field is to direct him 
what to undertake on this Head, but he has his Choice of 
Wheat or Turnips in the firſt Place, and if he diſapprove 
theſe, of almoſt any other Kind. 

When a good Piece of Ground has been thus covered 


with a full Crop of Chiches, it will, by Micyarimas, be 


ſo mellow and fine, that he may ſow Wheat upon it with 
t Succeſs. 

If he chuſe Turnips, they may be ſown with one e and 
well harrowed in, and there will be no Reaſon to fear an early 
and a profitable Crop. 

We have, in a former Part of this Work, mentioned the 
Principal of the great Corns and Growths among which the. 
Huſbandman may, on this Occaſion, take his Choice ; and 
we ſhall hereafter treat of Coleſeed: there are few Things 
more profitable than this, under good Management ; and 
it never comes better than after a good Crop of Chiches. 
The Winter Chiche we have fhewn is the moſt profit- 
able, becauſe of its coming in ſo early for a green Food, 
when there is a Scarcity of other Kinds ; and we have ob- 
ferved alſo, that it covers the Land the beſt, and does it 
moſt good; but it is proper we add an Account of what 
there 1s againſt it, that the Farmer may not be raſh in de- 
termining for it againſt the other on all Occaſions. 

The great Diſadvantage of the large or Winter Chiche, 
is the Uncertainty of the Crop; for it ſometimes periſhes 
altogether by Froſt. Tis no very uncommon Thing to ſee 
a Crop of it ſtand through the whole Winter, and periſh in 
FEBRUARY, or even in the firſt Week in Marcn by the 
Severity of Froſts that come after hot Days. 

On the other hand, the Spring ſowing is always ſafe ; and 
as the ſevere Weather in FEBRUARY will often. check thoſe. 
Crops of the MichAkLMAs ſowing, which it does not de- 
ſtroy, theſe Spring ſown ones coming up quick, and meeting 
with no Stap, overtake them. | "bg 

There is not a better Food for the Horſe than freſh mown 
Chiches ; he will eat them freely, and they take at firſt the 
common Effe& of green Food in a very kindly Manner; after 
which nothing puts hum better in Fleſh, | 


It 
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It is of the ſame Advantage in fattening of horned Cattle; 
and it is in a particular Manner ſuited to Cows, becauſe it, 
at the ſame Time that it fattens them up, makes them yield 
a large Quantity of Milk, and does not give it that ill Fla- 
vour which it often gets from the feeding on ſome of the 
artificial Graſſes. | 

The Ewes, while they feed on it, have the ſame Advan- 
tage, fattening themſelves while they ſupply their Lambs 
with Abundance of fine and rich Milk. 

The Advantages of this Pulſe are not ſufficiently known: 
it is one of thoſe but _—_— into Uſe, and only in ſome 
Parts of the Kingdom. e ſhall be happy if we can re- 
commend it to the Farmer, in ſuch a Manner that it may be- 
come univerſal, 


CHAP. XX. Of Lentid. 


HE Lentil is another of the ſmall Pulſe Kind, which 
| has not been ſufficiently known in the early PraQtice of 
Huſbandry, nor is enough underſtood at preſent. It is a very 
profitable one, and we ſhall endeavour, for that Reaſon, to 
Tender it more univerſal. 

The common Language of the Farmers in thoſe Coun- 
ties where this Pulſe is moſt propagated, is giving it a new 
Name: they drop half the Word, and commonly call it the 
Till or Tills, 

The Lentil is of the ſame general Kind with the Tare and 
Chiche, and it more agrees with this laſt than any other 
becauſe it has a ſhort Pod: but this is not ſo blown up as that of 
the Chiche, nor have the Seeds that remarkable Figure we 
have named in thoſe of the Chiche, by which they reſemble 
the Head of a Ram. 4 

The Lentil is one of the ſmalleſt of the Pulſe Kind. Its 
Root is little and inconſiderable, and its Stalks numerous and 
ſpreading, ſo that it agrees with the Chiche, in that it covers 
the Ground well, and draws very little Nouriſhment from it, 
ſo that it has the ſame Kind of Benefit in the improving of 
Land; but this it does in a Manner inferior to the Chiche, 
becauſe it is ſmaller. We have ſhewn that the large Chiche 
does this much better than the ſmall Kind; and the Lentil 
is inferior to both, becauſe it is leſs than either, but yet it has 
in a proper Degree this Advantage. | 

'The Stalks of the Lentils are a Foot and a half long, and 
weak; the Leaves are compoſed of ſeveral Pairs of ſmall ones, 
and are of a pale green Colour: they differ from thoſe of the 
| A 2 2 Chiche, 
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Chiche, in that have no odd one at the End; for there 
is a Tendril in that Part intended by Nature for the Plant's 
laying hold of any thing to ſupport itſelf. 
Ihe Flowers of the L little, and naturally rediſh, 
but they are ſometimes of a deep Purple, and ſometimes 
white: the Pods are ſmall, and there are uſually only two 
Seeds in each. : | 

The Lentil, as it is of the ſame Nature with the Chiche, 
ſo it ſerves the ſame Purpoſes. It may be eaten upon 
the Ground, or in the Rack, and is good either green 
or dry. It is very good Food for Horſes, fattening 
them and keeping them in Health and Strength. Sometimes 
when eaten too greedily green, it throws them into Diſord- 
ers, but this may always be prevented by giving it in 2 
proper Manner. The beſt Way of Horſes cating it, 1s 
dry. It is alſo good for Cows, Sheep, and Hogs; tor 
the former in the Leaf, and for the other, when in Fruit. 
It requires no Care after it is in the Ground, and very 
little Charge in getting it into it, ſo that every thing re- 
commends it: and we hope to fee it as well known in 
the moſt remote Parts of the Kingdom ſoon, as it now is 
where Improvements are more frequent. 


CHAP. XXI. Of the proper Soil for Lentils, and the 
Manner of ſowing them. 


'F* HERE is always an Advantage to the Huſbandman, 
in having Crops that will grow upon poor Land; and 
this of the Lentil is one. We have ſeen that the Chiche will 
thrive upon Ground that has been exhauſted by Corn ; but 
the Lentil will ſucceed on ſuch as is naturally poor, and hag 
been exhauſted into the Bargain. | 
The Chiche and Tare never do fo well as in good Garden 
Mould, but the Lentil thrives upon ſandy, gravelly, or 
chalky Soils: it is not under that Neceſſity of wet, that the 
Chiche is, but will come to good where there is but the leaſt 
Fund of Nouriſhment. In the pooreſt, hungrieſt Loams, 
the Lentil yields a good Crop; and never fails to leave 
that, or any other Land, in a much better Condition than it 
was before. | | | 
The Land requires little Preparation to fit it for Lentils, 
and they are to be ſown in Spring. As they are ſmaller, they 
are alſo tenderer than the Chiche, and they muſt not be ſown 
ſo early. The Middle of Maxck is as proper a Time as 
can 
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can be choſen for this Crop; and the End of that Month, or 
the Beginning of Aexir will do very well. 

We have {aid before, that this Pulſe is fo ſmall, it does not 
well cover the Ground, for which Reaſon, it does not an- 
ſwer the Purpoſe of enriching it like the other Kinds : it may 
be ſown therefore with Oats or Barley; and will thus an- 
ſwer different Purpoſes. Oats and Lentils will grow very 
well together ; and as they will be ripe about the ſame Time, 
they may be reaped together, and threſhed together, after 
which they will very eaſily be ſeparated by throwing : the 
Oats being lighter, will fly fartheſt, and the Lentils from 
their Weight, and their ſmooth round Form, which the Air 
lays no Hold of, will drop by the Way. | 

When they are ſown with Barley, they may be ſeparated 
in the ſame Manner; and if a little Care be taken in the 
throwing, there will be very little farther Trouble. 

The Seed Lentils ſhould be plump, ſmooth, and ſhining, 
for this ſhews they are freſh and ſound : and the Farmer will 
do well always to exchange Seed with ſome other at a Dif 
tance, who occupies a ſomewhat different Kind of Land. 
This being to the mutual Advantage of both there never B 
any Difficulty. According to the Service for which the 
Lentil is intended, a different Manner of ſowing will be pro- 
per. It is very uſeful to be eaten in the Stalk, but it is alſo 
worth Regard as to the Seed. In this it is greatly preferable 
to the Chiche, becauſe the Pods are vaſtly more numerous, 
and the Seeds are not only produced in greater Quantity, but 
are much more valuable. 

The covering of the Ground being leſs a Conſideration in 
this Reſpect, gives a new Method of Culture at the Farmer's 
Diſcretion for this Species, that is, by the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Method. The Lentil will thrive excellently on the 

Ground under this Management; but that is not 4 

eaſon why it ſhould always be preferred ; on the contrary, 
— ſhall adviſe the Farmer, on ſome Occaſions, to prefer the 
Other. ‚ | 

Before he ſows his Ground with this Pulſe, let him con- 
fider what is the principal Uſe whereto he intends to put it, 
If he deſign it for eating, whether freſh or dry, whether on 
the Ground or in the Rack, let him by all Means ſow it in 
the common Way, juſt as we have directed with Reſpect to 
Chiches ; but if he have his Eye principally on the Seed, 
let him by all Means fow it by the Drill, and in fuch Manner 
that it may be horſehoed. 
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This naturally infers a great Difference, with ReſpeR to 
the Quantity of Seed. 

When Lentils are ſown for feeding, in the common Way 
of Huſbandry, the 71 Quantity of Seed is a Buſhel and 


half to an Acre: if it be intended for Seed, and ſown by 
the Drill, three Pecks is a very ſufficient Quantity, and the 
Plants will yield more than if twice as much Seed had been 
uſed. 

In this Caſe, the beſt Time for ſowing them is the third 
Week in MarcH, and they ſhould be ſown in double Rows, 
with about eight Inches between them, and with fuch Inter- 
vals between Row and Row, that the Horſehoe may conve- 
miently come in. 

In this Caſe the Produce will be very great ; and this is the 
beſt Way of ſowing them on poor Land. 


CH AP. XXII. Of the Management and Uſe of Lentilc. 


HE Lentil, as ſown in the common and Drill Way, 
requires to be ſpoken of diſtinctly. If it be ſown by 
Hand, nothing is needful to be done, 2 it will riſe thick 
and deſtroy all the Weeds that attempt to riſe among it. 
When it is ſown by Drill, the Horſehoe muſt go once 
through the Middle of each Interval, when the firſt Shoot 
of the Weeds is up; and then no more Trouble is neceſſary. 
In this latter Caſe, as they are to grow for Seed, no more 
need be added, but that they are to ſtand till ripe, and then 
to be reaped dried, by lying in little Heaps in the Field, and 
then threſhed. But in the other Manner, more is to be ſaid 
about them. | 
If they be ſown in the common Way, with Oats or Bar- 
ley, they muſt ſtand their Time, and take their Chance with 
it ; and when ripe, muſt be threſhed together and ſeparated, 
as we have ſhewn: but when they are ſowed alone, in the 
common Way of Huſbandry, there requires Care and Con- 
duct in the Management of them. 

Some in this Caſe are to be left to ſtand for Seed, but the 
greater Part is to be eaten upon the Ground, or mowed for 
that Purpoſe. 5 

Lentils will not grow up after cutting or eating, ſo free as 
the Chiche, but they afford a good Supply at the cutting. 
For all raps the cutting and drying is the beſt Method. 
'The Ox, Cow, and Horſe are very fond of the Lentil cut 


and dried, and it nouriſhes them greatly, but there is to be 2 
Tune 
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Time obſerved for the cutting, according to the Beaſt that is 
to be fed with it. 

The beſt Time for cutting it-for Oxen and Cows, is when 
the Pods begin to fill; but for Horſes it is beſt when the 
Lentils are nearly ripe in the Pods. It muſt not belet to ſtand 
till they are quite ripe, for then the Stalk and Leaves loſe a 

eat deal of their ſtrengthening Quality; but juſt when the 
or is large, and they are not decayed, the Lentil ſerves 
them both as Hay and Corn. : 

- 'The Seed is not unworthy the Notice of the Farmer, with 
Reſpect to his Family, for it is very wholeſome, and not at 
all unpleaſant. 

When Lentils and Barley have grown er, they may 
be ground together, and will make a very wholeſome and 

leafant Kind of Bread; and being boiled in the Manner of 

eaſe, they are eatable, and, in the Qpinion of many, plea- 
ſanter than the beſt Peaſe. They are excellent, eaten in 
the Straw, to make Cows give Abundance of Milk, and they 
give it no ill Taſte; and there is no Plant whatſoever, that 
better aſſiſts the Ewe for, the Suckling of her Lambs. 


CHAP. XXII. Of Buck-wheat.. 


NT the End of this Account of the Farmer's leſſer 
Crops, of theſe ſeveral Kinds, we ſhall add one of a 
ſingular Nature, and then cloſe the preſent Book, this is 
Buck-wheat, called in ſome Places Brank ; it is very different 
in Kind from the ſeveral Plants before-named, but it is culti- 
vated in the ſame Manner as an Herb that may yield fomg 
Profit, and at the ſame Tims improves the Ground whereon 


It grows. 

, rH is an upright and pretty Plant: it grows a Yard 
high, and has a ſtiff, firm, and round Stalk, which divides 
toward the Top into ſeveral Branches. The Leaves are 
broad, they are forked at the End next the Stalk, and pointed 
at the other, and they are of a pale Green, often yellowiſh. 
'The Flowers ſtand on the Tops of the Branches in large 
Tufts: they are ſmall and white, and the Seed follows, 
which is of a triangular Shape, large and brown on the Out- 
ſide, but with a white Kernel within. Each Flower of the 
Buck-wheat conſiſts of one white little Leaf, divided into 
five Parts, and has no Cup. Among the Writers on Botany, 
ſeveral have called this a Cup, and ſaid that the Buck-wheat 
has no Flower properly ſo called. Within this are eight lit- 
Ne rediſh Lumps, which * a ſweet Juice, ſuch as there 
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js in moſt Flowers, in greater or leſſer Quantity. Theſe 
form what is called the NeQarium of the Flower. In the 
Centre there grow eight ſlender Threads, of the Length of 
the Flower, with little Buttons at their Ends; among theſe 
ſands the Rudiment of the Seed: this is of a triangular 
Form, and has three thready Subſtances growing to it, which 
are tufted at the Ends: theſe ſerve to catch the Duſt from the 
little Buttons, on the Tops of the other Threads for the ripe- 
ning of the Seed. One Seed follows every Flower, and the 
Flower itfelf ſerves it as a Covering, growing dry without 
falling, and clinging round it. This is one Reaſon why it has 
been called a Cup, rather than a Flower, the Cups of 
Plants frequently remaining with the Seeds, but the Flowers 
not. 

It is a Native of the Eaſt, and is uſed in ſome Parts of the 
World for making of Bread. It is called by Writers on 
theſe Subjects Fagopyrum, and ſometimes Trionum. We 
meet with this laſt Name in ſome Books of Huſbandry, but 
the Authors have a very good Reaſon for ſaying little about 
n to underſtand the Meaning of the 

rd. 


0 | 
There are two Uſes in the ſowing of this Crop, the one, 
that its Seed is of ſome Value, the other, that it will ſerve 
as a Manure; or, as the Farmers expreſs it, a Lay, whereon 
* Wheat or Rye; but in this Caſe there is a particular 
ethod to be uſed, for nothing is ſo advantageous as the 


plowing it in entire, at a proper Growth. 


TC HAP. XXIV. Of the Soil for Buck-wheat, and the 
Manner of ſowing it. 


Uck-wheat will grow on the moſt barren Lands, and 
EF this is one of its great Uſes to the Farmer. The drieſt 
and worſt will afford it Nouriſhment. If he have a Piece of 
almoſt heathy Land, or of naked Gravel, or in the Stone 
Countries, one of thoſe Lands where Chips and Fragments 
of Stone make up, in a Manner, the whole Surface, Buck- 
wheat will grow on any of them. It requires little Prepara- 
tion, and needs not be ſown till very late; ſo that every Way 
it recommends itſelf to his Regard. | | 
When he has fixed upon a Piece of Ground, ſo poor that 
it will bear nothing elſe; or one that may, by this Means, 
be rendered fit for ſomething better, his next Thing is ta 
ſeek for good Seed. | 
He is to chuſe the faireſt and ſoundeſt he can get, fuch =: 
a 
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js dry and of a bright Colour is beſt ; but this is in general 4 
in which there is leſs way — tomy molt others. 3 

The Quantity is to be very different, according to 
of ſowing; for when Buck-wheat is raiſed for Seed, a ſmall 
umber of Plants well nouriſhed is what the Farmer is to de- 
fire; but when it is ſown only to be plowed in as a Manure, 
the Seed being not at all concerned in this Matter, the larger 
a Quantity there is upon the Ground the better. 

When Buck-wheat is raiſed for the Seed, a Buſhel is ſfuſfi- 
cient for an Acre; but on the other hand, when it is meant 
by Way of Preparation for another Crop, four Buſhels to the 
Acre is not at all too much. The Time of ſowing Buck- 
wheat as already obſerved, is later than that of almoſt any 
other Crop. The Beginning of Mar is the earlieſt it ſhould 
be put into the Ground : the Middle of that Month is a better 
Time, and it will do to the very latter End. Buck-wheat 
being a Native of very warm Chmates, does not bear Cold, 
and it is ſo quick a Grower that it needs not be ſown early in 
the Seaſon ; for when got into the Ground toward the End of 
Mar, it will very well ripen during the Summer Seaſon. 

After Buck-wheat is in the Ground, there requires no par- 
ticular Care to be taken of it. The common and familiar 
Method of plowing and harrowing, and that in the ſlighteſt 
Manner, covers it, and it will ſhoot at its own Time, let the 
1 Rain, or dry, makes very little Dif- 

nce. 

When once cut up it grows apace. The Sort of Grounds al- 
lowed to it does not favour the Growth of Weeds, like richer 
Land, nor do they grow ſo quick upon it ; fo that the Buck- 
wheat thriving apace, quickly gets the better of them. In 
this Condition it will continue growing up till it comes to 
flowering, unleſs the Intent of the Farmer be to plow it in 


fi 


CHAP. XXV. Of * and Uſe of Buck- 
=” at. | 


Efide the two Uſes of Buck-wheat in the Seed, and in 
plowing into the Ground, it has another very conſiderable 
one, which is, the being eaten by Cattle. This is the more 
important, becauſe it comes in at a Time when other Pro- 
vender is ſcarce, the Graſs being burnt up by the Heat; and 
the horned Cattle at this Time, toward 4 d of Summer, 

being generally in great Want of good freſh Food. The _ 
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wheat being then juſt coming into Bloſſom, the Cows are very 
fond of it; and it is an excellent Nouriſhment, rich and whole- 
ſome, making them yield a great Quantity of Milk, and not 


ving it any diſagreeable Taſte. There is no better Butter or 

heeſe, than ſuch as is made of their Milk, when they have 
fed in this Manner. 

If the Farmer intends his Crop for this Uſe, he muſt ſow it 
thicker than for Seed, but not fo thick as when he intends it 
for plowing in: two Buſhels and a half of Seed to an Acre 
will yield a very good Growth for this . 

. ter the Cows have eaten it down, the Stubble may be 
2 in, and the Land will do very well for a Crop of Rye. 

t is not ſo well as when the large full grown Crop, ſown for 
that Purpoſe, is plowed in entire, that being the belt Method 
of making this Crop proper for Wheat. 

When this has been the Intent of ſowing, the Crop is to 
ftand till full grown and in Flower, but not till the Seed is 
formed. Juſt before that it is in the richeſt Condition for Ma- 
nure, and that Opportunity is to be taken. 

When the Seed is the Point in View, and the Field has been 
ſown ſparingly for that Purpoſe, the Plants will be much 
ſtronger, and they will ripen a great deal. | 

At this Time the Farmer is to watch when moſt is ripe and 
none fallen, and then he is to get in his Harveſt. 

Buck-wheat may ſtand longer than almoſt any Kind of Crop 
for this Purpoſe, for none holds the Seed fo firmly. But ſtill 
there is to be ſome Regard to the Ripeneſs; and when but 
little is left that can come to good, the whole is to be cut, 
that more than its Value be not loſt in waiting for it. 

The Way of gathering it is by mowing ; and when down, it 
is to lie ſome Days in the Air before it is houſed ; there is no 
great Danger of Accidents during this Time, for ſcarce any 
thing is ſo hardy. When the Stalks are grown limber, and 
the Grain firm, it is to be carried in and threſhed. The Pro- 
duce is very great. Fifty Buſhels for an Acre may be had 
from very moderate Land, and much more is common from 
ſuch as is any thing rich. 

The Uſes of the Seed are many, it ſerves excellently for 
Hogs, who are fond of it, and fatten very well upon it: many 
Kinds of Poultry alſo like it; and in ſome Countries it is eaten 
by the poorer People, made into a Kind of Pancake, with 
ſome Wheat Flour among it. It is a thriving Food for 
Horſes ; but it ſhould be broke in a Mill before they have it, 
etherwiſe the Skin is ſo tough it paſſes through them without 
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ing them . Cattle will alſo eat the Straw, but it is 
. S the Grain. 
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SQ 0--& V4 
Of NATURAL and ARTIFICIAL GRASSES. 
The INTRODUCTION. 


HE natural Diviſion of the Farm is into Paſture and 

Tillage, the firſt concerns Graſs, and the other the va- 
rious Species of Things ſown after Plowing : but though this 
be generally laſt named, it is by much the moſt important, 
wherefore we have begun with it, and having in the five pre- 
ceding Books gone through the Conſideration of the Soil, and 
of its Management various Ways for that Purpoſe, together 
with the Methods of raiſing the beſt Crops of the ſeveral uſual 
Kinds, we now come to the other Part which concerns the 
Graſles ; and after having gone through theſe, which make 
the ſecond great Conſideration of the Huſbandman, we ſhall 
deliver the Culture of thoſe Roots which fall in his Way, and 

of ſeveral Crops of a leſs general Sort. 

I!n treating of the Graſſes, we are led into the Conſideration 
of two very diſtin& Kinds, tho* from their Uſe blended toge- 
ther; theſe are the Graſs which naturally riſes in the Meadow 
and Paſture, and thoſe Plants which are ſown in Fields, 
though, from the Purpoſes they ſerve, they are called by the 
ſame Name. 

The firſt Kind may be comprehended under one Term, for 
its Differences are not great; the other comprehends ſeveral 
Kinds, Clover, Saintfoine, Lucerne, and others. 

The Curious reckon two or three hundred Species or Kinds 
of common Graſs, but this is a Diſtinction the Huſbandman 
needs not regard. He will ſee ſome rank and ſome fine, and 
will diſtinguiſh the Graſs of the low Meadow from that of the 
up-land Paſture, and both from the ſhort Bite of the Down ; 
and this 1s all he needs regard. 

Theſe ſeveral Species taken together, make what we call 
common Grafs, or natural Graſs : the others are called arti- 
ficial Graſſes, a Term we ſhall uſe in Compliance with Cuſ- 
tom, tho” not the moſt judicious that might have been choſen. 

The natural Graſs is the Produce of our own Country, the 
Growth of wild Nature, and we have it finer than any other 
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in the World : the others are principally of foreign 
Original, and moſt of them have but newly been brought into 
Uſe with us. 

Natural Graſs will riſe of itſelf, the Wind ſcattering its lit- 
tle Seeds every where, and it is the Covering of our Meadows 
riſing without Art, or our Aſſiſtance: the artificial Graſſes are 
to be raiſed by Culture. Land is to be plowed for them as for 
Crops of Corn, and they are to be ſown with as much Care 
and Regularity ; but, with proper Management, they anſwer 
the Expence with a very large — 

We ſhall in that Part of the ſucceeding Book, which treats 
of the ſeveral Kinds of theſe, lay before the Farmer the Prac- 
tice of the moſt ingenious, and moſt ſucceſsful in different 
Places on this Head; and add many Remarks that have not 
been before made Publick, relating to the Culture of one or 
two particular Kinds; for there is no Part of the Huſband- 
man's Profeſſion that more needs to be illuſtrated and ex- 
plained : but we ſhall lead the Way to this, by treating of the 
common or natural Graſſes firſt, with which every one is ac- 
quainted, and wherewith every Farmer muſt have a great 
deal of Concern. | 
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SOOK--VL I. 
Of Natural Graſſes. 


CHAP. L Of the Diviſion of natural Grafi into Mes 
dow and Paſture, | 


HE Farmer in his Converſation, and Writers in their 

Books, divide the natural Graſs Grounds into two 
Kinds, not as differing in the Species, but in the Place of 
Growth, and the intended Uſe. Theſe they diſtinguiſh by the 
Names of Meadow and Paſture, and generally underſtand by 
that Diſtinction, the Graſs intended to be cut for Hay, and 
that to be eaten on the Ground ; but this is an uncertain Man- 
ner of ſpeaking. By Meadow, ſome expreſs the Graſs of low 
Grounds only, that lie about Rivers; and by Paſture, only 
ſuch as grows on higher Lands ; but both theſe are by the ju- 
dicious Farmer mowed at Times, and fed at Times; fo that 
all that is properly to be underſtood by the two Words is, that 
being uſed together, they expreſs that Part of the F 3 
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nd which is not in Tillage, and they ſhould be uſed toge= 
— becauſe this Variation comprehends all Graſs Grouri 
whatſoever, in Diſtinction from all that which is kept in 
Tilth. 

It is a Matter of great Importance to the Farmer, to pro- 
portion theſe two Kinds of Ground, the Tillage and Pa 
one to another. There are many who call themſelves Far- 
mers near LONDON, and about other great Towns, who deal 
altogether in Paſturage; and this they may do without any 
Neceſſity of Tillage ; but there 1s no fuch Thing as a Man's 
keeping his Farm all in Tillage, without Paſture. His Cattle 
muſt have Food, and his Fields for Corn, in the common Way 
of Huſbandry, require a great deal of Dung for Manure. 

This brings on the Neceſſity of keeping up a Proportion be- 
tween one Kind and the other, for which there is no laying 
down any general Rule; becauſe, according to the Nature 
of his Land, and the particular Courſe of Huſbandry he fol- 
lows, more or leſs Dung may be wanting. 

His Experience alone muſt ſhew him this, but he will find 
it eaſy to make Alterations where it is neceſſary : the laying 
down a Piece of Corn Land for Graſs, and the taking up 2 
Piece of Graſs Ground for Tilth, being, as we have ſhewn, 
GONG | | 

There are particular Eſtates alſo that anſwer beſt in various 
Manners. There are ſome that are ſo rich and proper for 
Corn, and that lie ſo conveniently for Dung, that a much 
greater Proportion than the common Method may be kept 
conveniently and N in Tillage; and there are others 
naturally favourable to Graſs, and that lie where there is a 
great Demand for it ; and in theſe the greater Part ſhould be 
kept for Paſture. | 

As we have ſhewn that the Diſtinction into Meadow and 
Paſture is very little ſettled in its Meaning, we ſhall, to be the 
better underſtood by all, fpeak in general of both, under the 
Name of Graſs Ground. "The Hay from Grafs Grounds that 
lie low, andare what is moſt properly called Meadows, is ge- 
nerally in larger Quantity than that Co ſuch as are higher; 
but this latter, though there is leſs of it, is ſweeter. 

The Abundance of Water that often gets into, or upon theſe 
low Grounds, makes the Graſs rank; and where they lie in 
the Way of conſtant Wet, they naturally produce very coarſe 
Kinds of it. We ſee Ruſhes grow in barren and wet Places, 
and there are a. great many Kinds of Graſs, tho? not enough 
regarded, that more or leſs approach to theruſhy Kind, which 


greatly 
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greatly diminiſh the Value of the Hay, that comes from the 
wetter Sort of theſe Grounds. | 

The Graſs Grounds that lie high require Aſſiſtance from 
Manure, but thoſe which are lower, and in the way of 
flooding, do not; the Overflowing of every River ſo far imi- 
tates that of the NiLE, that it always leaves a Mud behind it, 
which ſerves in the Place of Manure, and makes the Graſs 
ſpring freſh, as if Art had been uſed to recruit the Strength 
of the Ground. | 

We have named two Kinds of Graſs Grounds, but 
there is a third yet to be mentioned, which is ſuch as is 
within the Reach of Salt Water, whether by the Sides of 
Rivers, near the Sea, or of the Sea itſelf. Theſe are a great 
Quantity in one Part or other of the Kingdom, and are cap- 
able of being turned to very good Account, their Manage- 
ment therefore is a material Conſideration in a Work intend- 
ed for general Uſe. f 

Having premiſed thus much concerning the Nature and 
Diſtinctions of Graſs Ground in ENGLAND, we ſhall firſt 
conſider the three Sorts ſeparately, and after the general and 
particular Methods of procuring the richeſt Produce from 
each. | 


CHAP. IL Of Graſs Grounds that lie bigb. 


43 HES E are what the Farmer generally expreſſes by 
the Term up-land Graſs Grounds; ſome, by way of 
DiſtinQion from the lower, call them Paſtures, the other hav- 
ing the Name of Meadow. Theſe up-land Graſs Grounds 
differ in Situation as they lie upon higher or lower Riſings, 
or upon their 'Tops or Sides: they aiſo vary greatly in their 
Soil, which, tho' it be in general different from that of 
Meadows, yet is alſo very various in Kind between one up- 
land Ground and another. 

With Reſpect to their particular Situation, we muſt firſt 
obſerve, That as a certain Degree of Expoſure is proper for 
Graſs, ſo there may be too much; and therefore that thoſe 
Riſings which are of a moderate Height, are better for 
_— than ſuch as come under the Denomination of high 
Hills. 

The next Difference is, That of their lying on the Top, 
or on the Side of a Hill; and this is ſo great, that it often 
trebles the Value in one above the other : nothing is more 


frequent than for Ground to be wet and boggy on the 
Top 
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Top of a Hill, while it is perfectly fine on the Sides all the 
Way down. | : 

Springs naturally riſe on Hills, and when they are pent in, 
they break and ſoak through the very Subſtance of the 
Ground, and convert the whole upper Part of the Surface in- 
to a Bog. 

| Os the contrary, the Side of a rifing Ground, that has a 

ual Deſcent, is, of all Situations that can be named, the 
beſt for Graſs. In ſuch Ground there generally is Moiſture 
at the Bottom, which is very eſſential to Graſs ; and there 
is a Way for it to run off, which is equally neceſſary. 

Graſs will not thrive without Water, nor can it be 
where there is too much; this is the great Article. Where 
the Tops of Hills that are any Thing high have no Spring, 
the Bleakneſs of the Expoſure, and the Poorneſs of the 
Soil, as that is commonly the Cafe, render the Graſs very 
weak: it is ſweet, but there is very little of it; and where 
there are Springs, it is generally boggy. The Way of getting 
off the Water we have delivered in a preceding Part of this 
Work, where we treated of Draining ; we here ſpeak of the 
natural Condition. | 

Now the Side of a Hill having Soil and Moiſture, feeds a 
rich and good Graſs, without having ſo much wet as to make 
it rank, or favour the Growth of Ruſhes, or thoſe other 
bad Kinds of Mixture, which generally depreciate that 
which grows on the Tops of Hills or near Rivers. 

As to that in Meadows, lying low, it is generally a black 
rich Mould ; and nothing more favours the Growth of fine 
Graſs ; but then what theſe Grounds gain in Soil, they loſe 
by the abundant Moiſture. 

The up-land Paſtures, of which we treat here, have all 
that Variety of Soils we ſee in tilled Ground; they are ſome- 
times gravelly, ſometimes loamy, at others they are ſtony, 
chalky, or clayey. Of all theſe, the loamy Soil, where there 
is a good Proportion of rich Earth amongſt it, yields the beſt 


. Graſs; upon Clay, it is apt to be coarſe, becauſe of the Wet 


it detains ; upon Chalk, it is low; upon Gravel, it is ſweet, 
but thin ; the Loam, when of the right Condition, yields it 
juſt in the middle Way between all theſe; it is plentiful yet 
ſweet, and affords the fineſt Hay, and the ſweeteſt and 
richeſt Food for Cattle. | 

This will direct the Farmer, when he is about to make 
Changes in the Proportion of his Tillage and Paſture, what to 
keep for Graſs, and what to break up. 


The 
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The ſeveral other Soils will afford Corn by proper Ma« 
nagement, and they are eaſily dreſſed when in Tilth; but no- 
thing will anfwer ſo well in Graſs Ground, as the Soil and 
Situation we have named. 

It may be often adviſeable to break up a Piece of Graſs 
Ground that is on a clayey Soil, becauſe the Clay, may be 
improved by the Additions of Sand with great Eaſe, while in 
Tilth ; but it is not well capable of this while in Paſture. 
The ſame may be ſaid of the others: they may be eafily 
made to yield as good Crops of Corn as the Loam, but no- 
thing in this Situation will afford ſo ſweet Graſs. 

I have obſerved in LixcolxSsHRE, that their riſing 
Grounds have often a Soil exactly like that of their low Mea- 
dows, a black rich Earth; but, on examining, there is always 
too much wet at the Bottom; their Graſs is, however, much 
finer than that of the low Grounds: In many Counties alſo 
I have obſerved, the Tops of Hills, in general, dry, and their 
Sides moiſt : in this Caſe the Rule is to be inverted ; and it is 
the Tops that bear the ſweeteſt Graſs, 

A Soil that is too clayey, is liable to great Inconventences 


with reſpect to Graſs: in Winter it detains the Wet a long 
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'Time, and in Summer it cracks and chaps, and no Earth is 
more perfectly burnt up. $5 
The black Mould, ſuch as is in the low Grounds, yields A- 
bundance of fine Graſs when it lies dry on the Side of a Hill, 
but then it is commonly infeſted in a terrible Manner with 
Worms : the loamy Soils are leſs ſubje& to them, and are 
therefore preferable ; ſo that on all Accounts that Prefe- 
rence is due to the rich Loams, which we have given 
them, in Reſpe& to the Growth of Graſs: they are not 
ſubje& to poach in Winter, nor to crack or be burnt up 
in Summer. | | 

Thus let the Farmer judge of the Fitneſs of his Soil for 
his various Purpoſes, and taking ifi the whole of the Con- 
ſideration, with Reſpect to Graſs, he will now know that 2 
Piece of hanging or ſlanting Ground, with a loamy tich Soil, 
and a moiſt, but not wet Bottom, is the beſt and fitteſt of all 
for Paſture ; and if he can contrive to bring the Water of 
ſome Spring occaſionally over it, nothing can add to the 
Advantage; for ſuch a Piece of Ground, where Water can 
be let on at Pleaſure, and where it will not lodge, is the. 
moſt ſuited by Nature for Graſs of all others. Such a Piece 
of Graſs Ground as this will require Manure at Times, but 
it will very well anſwer the Charge, by the Quantity of 
the Hay, and Richneſs of the Graſs afterwards, for it will 


always 
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retain its natural Sweetneſs. The poorer the Soil the 
oftener theſe up- land Graſs Grounds will require Refreſhment, 
but, in the worſt of them, this is an Expence always return- 
ed with Intereſt. 21 
The Manner of enriching theſe Lands by Manures is 
a ſeparate Article, and we treat of it in 4 ſucceeding 
Chapter. : 


CHAP. Il. Of ca Grounds that lie low. 


18 N what are commonly called Meadows, 
Fen, and Lands. All low Ground is ſubjeR to 


A either in a larger Way by Rivers, or in a ſmaller 
y the Water coming from the higher Grounds in the Win- 
ter Rains; and both theſe Wettin 
proper Care be taken to carry off the redundant Water; 
and to prevent the Overflowings by Rivers at im Times. 

The fineſt Part of the Mould is waſhed off b 
plowed Lands that lie high, and a Part of the ure with 
it, and carried down with the Water to the low Graſs Grounds 


ins from 
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at their Bottom; this it is that renders them ſo fruitful: and 


in the ſame Manner Land Floods drexrning Meodown Ri- 
ver Sides, have the ſame Effect. The Waters of are 
thick and yellow, with the richeſt Patt of the Soil from 
the adjoining high Grounds, and they leave this upon thoſe 
Meadows when they lie upon them to ſettle, and are then 
taken off. This renders the Graſs on theſe Grounds very 
828 as there generally remains too much of the 

oiſture behind, it is coarſe; there grow Weeds, and ill 
Kinds of Graſs in them, which are tiot in the ſweet Paſ- 
turage of the uplands. There is a great deal of Difference 
in the Valve of thoſe Meadows which are liable to be overs 


flowed by Accident, and thoſe which ate capable of being o- 


verflowed at Pleaſure, but are out of that Danger. In the 
firſt, the Water may come at a wrong Time, and often does 
ſo to the utter Loſs of the Crop : but, in the other, it never 
can come but when it is brought, and yet tis at all thoſe 
To when proper, ready at the Huſbandman's Com- 
ma N 

Such Meadows as lie flat on the Banks of great Rivers, 
are of the firſt Kind: theſe ate ſubject to accidental Flood- 
ings, which may come at very wrong Times, and are 
therefore very precarious and uncertain as to the Produce. 

Thoſe which lie near leſſer Streams, and a little higher than 
the Level of their Waters, are of the latter Kind, they may 
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be overflowed when it will do them good, by turning the 
Stream of the Water upon them; and theſe are worth 
much more than other low Graſs Grounds for this Rea- 
ſon; as the others, from their hazardous Situation, are 
worthleſs. 
To theſe two we may add a third Kind of Graſs Grounds, 
which are of a Kind of middle Nature between theſe, and 


the up-land Paſtures. Theſe laſt are ſuch as lie above the 


Level of the Water conſiderably, not ſo much but that 

it may be brought over them by Means of Wheels or En- 
ines: theſe are expenſive, but the Benefit is very great. 

We have not the Spirit of the ITAL1ans in this Ref 

nor indeed the Neceſſity: they raiſe Water to a furprizing 

Height for the overflowing their Paſtures ; and they owe all 

their Verdure to that artificial Management. 


The Meadows that lie on the Sides of large Rivers, have 


all the ſame general Soil, which is a rich dark Mould ; they 
yield Abundance of Graſs, and they owe their Fertility to 
the Overflowings of thoſe Rivers. | 

Where they can be ſo managed that the Water can be 
kept out at proper Times, they are valuable. This we 
have treated of in a former Part of this Work ; but they can 
rarely be ſecured. 

When Graſs Grounds lie near the Borders of great Ri- 


vers, but ſo high as not to be flooded accidentally, it will 


always be worth the Farmer's while to have an Engine for 
overflowing them at ſuch Times as he ſhall think proper. 
A very great Quantity of the Graſs Ground in LincoLN- 
SHIRE, and ſome other Counties, is what they call Fen 
Land. This is of the Nature of theſe flat Grounds, which 
lie near great Rivers, and are ſubject to accidental Over- 
flowings, but they are of the worſt Kind, being liable to 
receive vaſt Quantities of Water, and often having alſo Re- 
2 of their own beſide. Theſe we have fpoken of in a 
ormer Part of our Work, treating of the Manner of bank- 
ing and draining them; as alfo of the third Kind, which 
are the Salt Marſhes : theſe are in themſelves poor, and full 
of the worſt Sorts of Weeds, but by Draining and Bank- 
ing, as we have there ſhewn, they betome excellent Paſtures. 
Theſe are the feveral Kinds, which, having thus laid be- 
fore the Reader in one View, we ſhall, in the enſuing Chap- 
ters, conſider with Reſpect to their Improvement, and moſk 
beneficial Management. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. IV. Of the Accidents to which Graſs Grounds 
are liable. * 


WE have ſhewn what is to be expected from each Kind 
of Graſs Ground, with reſpe& to its Soil, its Situa- 
tion, and its Degree of Moiſture : we now come to conſider 
thoſe Accidents to which all Graſs Grounds are liable, and 
which reduce their Value. Theſe are of three 8 i 
Kinds, the firſt being from Weeds, the ſecond from Rubbiſh 
of any Sort, left on the Ground, and the third from Ant- 
hills and Mole-hills : theſe laſt are the moſt difficult to be re- 
moved, but when Mowing is conſidered, they are of all other 
Annoyances the moſt obnoxious. 

Weeds are of various Kinds, and hurtful in different De- 
you. All Plants, not of the Graſs Kind, may be called by 

is Name, when among Graſs, but ſome are beneficial : 
the white Trefoil, which is a Sort of Clover, and the red 
Trefoil, which is a wild Clover, are both ſerviceable, and fo 
2 other little Plants that riſe ſpontaneouſly among 

= ; 

The large Weeds are moſt troubleſome, ſuch as Thiſtles, 
Docks and Mallows. Theſe are to be grubbed up, or drawn 
with an Inſtrument made for that Purpoſe, called the Thiſtle 
Hook. This pierces into the Ground, and laying hold of 
them at ſome Depth, eaſily pulls the whole Root up. 

As to accidental Rubbiſh, this muſt always be picked off. 
Some will be thrown on by Careleſſneſs, and ſome comes on 
among the Manure; which, though not ſo eaſily ſeen at firſt, 
is very plainly to be ived, when the Rains have waſhed 
the rich Part of the Dung into the Ground. | 

Women or Boys may be ſent in to gather up this Sort of 
Stuff, which conſiſts of Bones, Bits of Brick, and broken 
Glaſs; a little Trouble takes it off, and ſaves a great deal of 
Difficulty to the Mower. | 


CHAP. v. Of Ant-bills and Mole-bills. 


HE Weeds being drawn, and Rubbiſh picked off, the 
Ground will remain in a Condition for the Scythe, if 
there be not Ants or Moles about it; but theſe Creatures will 
raiſe Hills that will greatly obſtru& the Buſineſs, and that 
muſt be removed. 
There are ſome who pretend, that in feeding Grounds 
theſe Hills are of Service, at leaſt not of any Damage, but 
Bba they 
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they err in every Reſpect: there never was an Ant- hill that did 
not occaſion fome Miſchief, and where there is one there 
will ſoon be more, for the Ants will ſpread in a little Time 
gver a large Spot of Ground. f 

The Loſs by them is evident, becauſe they will cover a 

t deal of Ground; and they bear but a poor Quantity of 
Jraſs. They not only increaſe in Number, but in Size 
when let alone, and ſome have them cut up at laſt that would 
half fill a Cart. They make the Ground diſagreeable to the 
Eye, and very unpleaſing to Cattle that feed on it, and have 
all theſe Inconveniences yearly increaſing. The t 
Huſbandman weighing this whole Matter, will not follow the 
Example of thoſe, whoſe Lazineſs or Ignorande ſuffers them 
to ſtand, but will reſolve to extirpate them at once: the 
ſooner he ſets about it the leſs is the Expence, and tho? 
it grow greater as theſe Hills are more numerous or large, 
he ſhould not be diſheartened by that, but aſſure himſelf, 
2 the Advantage will be many Times greater than the 

arge. 

There are ſeveral Methods of deſtroying theſe Hills, and 
we ſhall give the Huſbandman his Choice of them; but 
when there is any Quantity of this Work to be done, he will 
find the Plow we ſhall recommend for that Purpoſe, vaſtly 

the beſt. 

Some order their Servants into the Graſs Grounds in 
Spring, to cut up thefe Hills by Hand; and where there are 
not many of them, this may anſwer: it is to be done thus, 
A thin Shovel 1s to be made for the Purpoſe, and well edged 
with Iron; with this the Workman is firſt :o cut down 
through the Ant-hill, beginning at its Top, and preſſing the 
Shovel down with his Foot: he is then to draw it out, and 
make another croſs Cut: this ſeparates the Turf and upper 
Part of the Hill into four Quarters : then they are to be thrown 
back, and then the Earth underneath is to be dug up with the 
Neſt of the Ants among it. This being done, the four 
Quarters of the Turf are to be thrown together again, and 
they will ſoon cloſe and grow. | 

This is now a Method in fome Places, and was at one 
Time praQtiſed univerſally ; but the Diſadvantages attending 
it are plain: in the firſt Place, here is a diſagreeable Hollow 
left in the Ground; and then, doubtleſs, . fome of the Ants 
will remain in the Turf ; and having fo good an Opportunity, 
they will ſoon multiply, and get to work again; and the Hill 
will be as big as ever in a little Time : for they are covered by 
the 
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the Turf from the two Accidents moſt pernicious to them, 
Birds, and ſevere Weather. 

But there is another Conſideration behind z which is, the 

of the Ants, with the Earth taken out of the Hole. 
How to diſpoſe of theſe is no little Difficulty. The old Cuſ- 
tom was to break the Clod to Pieces, and (| it over the 

Surface of the Paſture ; but this was not deſtroying the Ants, 
it was only diſperſing them : there was nothing to prevent 
their getting together again, and accordingly they ſoon did fo, 
and the Field was over-run with them. 

At preſent the Farmers about Lo v DON dig them out, and 
carry them off to their Dunghills, where ſome are 8 
but ſome remain alive, enough to renew the Miſchief. Theſe 
Hills mix among the Dung, and they are carried with it again 
upon the Ground, where they breed, multiply, and renew 
the Miſchief. | 

One wonders that People who found ſo much Inconve- 
nience from theſe little Inſects, could content themſelves 
with ſuch imperfe& Methods of remedying it; but ſuch were 
the beſt known for a long Time, and ſuch are in many Places 
the only Ways yet uſed. 

There cannot be too much Care in the utterly extirparing 
theſe Creatures, nor in a proper Method of ſetting about it 
can there,be any Difficulty. An excellent Inſtrument for this 
Purpoſe is the Ant-hill or Hoe Plow, figured in Vol. II. Plate 
III. p. 80; its Structure will be underſtood by any tolerable 
Workman from the Figure, and we need only caution the 
Huſbandman, that it be made ſtrong in Proportion to the Ser- 
vice. The Timber Part muſt be Elm or Aſh, and its two Sides 
about five Inches ſquare ; the Iron Part muſt be made thick e- 
nough, and be well ſteeled ; and it is to be drawn by two or 
more Horſes lengthwiſe. | 

This being properly guided, will cut through any Depth 
of Earth in theſe Hills, and taking them off entire, they 
may be eaſily removed, and the Surface will be left perfectly 
even. : | 
When the Edge of the Iron wears, it muſt be carefully 
repaired, and the Implement always kept in good Order, 
The Advantage is very great above any other Method, for the 
few Ants that are left in the Ground, are expoſed to all 
Kinds of Injuries, and are ſeldom known tobe much trouble- 
ſome again; and the ſmooth naked Surface being immedi- 
ately ſown with Hay Seed, preſently becomes uniform with 
the reſt of the Ground. 

The Expence is little, for a tolerable one may be made 
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for a Couple of Guineas, and a very good one, fit for any 
Service, for Half a Guinea more ; and the Price will be ſoon 
ſaved by the Quantity of Buſineſs done ; as many Hills may 
be cut down with this in a Day, as would take ten or a dozen 
Labourers a Week. | 

The Perſon who guides this Plow, will make it cut deeper 
or ſhallower as he pleaſes, by raiſing or lowering the Handles; 
and there is nothing it will not make its Way through, with a 
good Hand to guide, and a proper Force to draw it. 

The Buſineſs of the Perſon who guides it is to cut all 
ſmooth and level with the reſt of the Surface. The Hills 
being thus cut up, there remains the Care of diſpoſing of 
them ſo, that they ſhall not afford a Return of the Miſchief- 
Many Ways have been deviſed for this Purpoſe. It is evi- 
dent the common Methods of ſpreading them on the Ground, 
or carrying them to the Dunghill, are extreamly wrong : 
but we ſhall ſhew the Farmer how he may at the ſame Time 
be ſure thoroughly to be rid of the Danger of their renew- 
ing _ Miſchief, and at the ſame Time make an Advantage 

* | 

In the Uſe of this Plow we have ſaid the bare Space made 
by cutting up the Hill, is to be ſown immediately; for that 
Reaſon a Perſon is always to follow the Plow with a Parcel of 
good Hay Seed in his Pocket; and while he carefully. ſows this 
en the bare Spot, others are to follow and take Care of the 
Subſtance of the Hills. 

Theſe are to lay them in Heaps, which are to be made 
with Care, not very broad at the Bottom, but high and hol- 
low; and when they have ſtood a little to dry, they muſt be 
ſet on Fire, and burnt to Aſhes, in the Me we have 
ſhewn 1n the Article of burning the Baite. 

. Where there are but few of the Hills, they may be eaſily 
piled up in the ſeveral Corners, and waſte Places, and burnt 
upon the Spot (which is much the beſt Way) without da- 
maging the Ground ; but where there are a great many, as 
in Places where the Ground is over-· run with them, they muſt 
be carted off the Spot, and burnt in ſome waſte Place, the 
nearer the better, for the Convenience of carrying back the 
Aſhes; for, in both Caſes, the Aſhes muſt be carried over 
the Ground, and ſpread carefully, and they will ſerve as an 
excellent Manure. ' 

We have obſerved that up-land Paſtures require now and 
then to be refreſhed with ſome Dreſſing, there is none better 
than theſe Aſhes; and *tis in thoſe Paſtures, where they are 
moſt wanted, that the Hills are moſt frequent. In this on 
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che Graſs will grow every where with an Aſpe@ of Stren 
and Freſhneſs * that on the Places where the Hills wy 
will ſoon equal the reſt. 

There are other Methods of uſing theſe Hills, when they 
are cut up to Advantage, as a Manure ; and the Farmer, ac- 
cording to his Diſcretion, may uſe one or the other. He will 
find in our Cha on Manures, which Kind of Dreſſing 
will be beſt for his Graſs Ground, according to its Situation, 
and other Accidents ; and let him prefer ſuch of the ſeveral 
we here propoſe to be made from the Hills, as will beſt agree 
with its Nature. 

We have mentioned the burning them to Aſhes, which, on 
many Occaſions, is the beſt and readieſt Method. A ſecnd 
Way is to carry them all off the Ground, and lay them to- 
gether to rot perfectly. The Ants will be thus better pre- 
vented from a Return, than by throwing in the Hills among 
a common Dunghill ; for, in that Caſe, they ramble about 
the Heap, ſome Parts of which are dry enough for their Re- 
ception : ànd as it is ſoon carried on to the Ground again, 
1 them remain there till they go with it, and then in- 
creaſe, and make new Hills ; but, on the contrary, when 
the Hills are thrown into a Heap to rot alone, they become 
very moiſt throughout, fo that there is no Place for the Ants 
to live among them, they muſt either leave the Matter, or 
be — among it : one Way or other the Ground being 
cleared of them, and the Manure alſo, there will be no 
Danger from its going on again. "This rotting of the Turf 
takes Time, and by that Time it is ready for ſpreading, 
the whole Race of theſe little Vermin will be utterly de- 
ſtroyed. It may then be ſpread over the Ground without 
Danger, and will prove an excellent Method of refreſhing it 
for a new Crop. 

A third Way is to uſe the Hills entire, as they are cut up 
in Compoſt. The Reader will recollect, that we have fe- 
commended the Uſe of a covered Pit for Dung, and other 
Ingredients, to make Compoſt, and have given a Figure 
(Vol. I. Plate I. p. 160.) to explain its Structure. 

Into ſuch a Pit the whole Hills may be thrown among the 
Mud of Ditches, freſh Horſe Dung, and the Drainings of 
the Cow Houſe and Stables : here all is kept ſo moiſt, and in 
ſuch a State of Fermentation, that it is impoſſible an Ant 
can live, or any Principle of Life can remain in what are 
called the Eggs, during the Time of the whole remaining - 
there together: therefore the Addition in Point of Quantity, 
will be very great, and the whole may be uſed equally for the 
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| map hey wn and Graſs Ground, without the leaſt Danger 
the Ants in either. ; 

What are called Ants Eggs, are the Caſes in which thoſe 
Creatures remain a Time in Quiet, before their Perfection 
in the winged State. Reaſon ſhews they cannot be Eggs, be- 
cauſe they are bigger than the Bodies which are ſuppoſed to 
have laid them; and we ſee Bees, Flies, Butterflies, and all 
other Creatures that haye Wings, go through a State of 
Reſt in this Manner, before they attain their perfect Form. 

A fourth Way of ufing theſe Ant-hilts with Safety, and 
to the Advantage of the Ground, is to make them into a 
Kind of dry Compoſt with Lime, and other Things : this is 

very ſafe Method, and is more expeditious than the other: 
ber the Farmer by this Time, well knows that different 
Grounds require various Manures ; and he will therefore take 
whichſoever of thefe Methods beſt ſuits the Nature of his 
particular Paſture. 

The Method of uſing it in Form of the dry Compoſt, is 
this. When the Hills are cut up by the Plow, and carried 
out of the Field, they are to be thrown on a Heap in ſome 
waſte Place ; and a Quantity of freſh and ſharp Lime being 
in Readineſs, it is to be ſtrewed pretty thick among them; 
and ſo managed, as to reach every Part of them. 

To this Purpoſe the beſt Method is to fpread a Parcel of 
the Ant-hulls on the Ground, as thick as they can lie, with- 
out covering one another ; and on theſe to ſtrew a good Quan- 
tity of Lime :. then to lay over this another Coat of the Ant- 
hills, and then another ſcattering of Lime, and fo on, till all 
the Hills are piled up. | | 

In this Manner let the whole remain ten Days or a Fort- 
night, and in that Time the Lime will have taken fo 
Effect, that there will not be an Ant found in the Place. 
Ten let a Quantity of good freſh Dung be laid on the 
Heap, and from time to time let it be well worked and turn- 
ed as other Dung is. This Compoſt may be laid upon the 
Ground from which the. Hills were taken, and there will not 
be the leaſt Danger of their propagating again; and the Be- 
nefit, in a tolerable good up-land Paſture, will laſt ſix Years. 
This I have found by Experience; nor do I know any Manure 
ſo good, on a proper Soil, as this Mixture of Dung, Lime, 
and Earth, for Graſs Grounds, The Bodies of the Ants, 
which are very numerous in the Hills, will alſo, in this Caſe, 
add a great deal to the Efficacy ; for we have ſhewn before, 
that all Animal Subſtances are full of rich Matter for the 
Service of Vegetation. This Mixture of Dung and Lime 
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with Pond Mud, is excellent by way of Manure for Grafs 
Ground; but when the Earth that is uſed for this hey 
is thus impregnated with Animal _—Y being the Reſi. 
dence of Millions of theſe InſeQs, and full of their Excre- 
ments, the Benefit is vaſtly greater. 

When the Farmer ſees the Practice of cutting up Ant-hills 
thus in its full Light, he will be able to count up the Gains 
ariſing from a Uſe of the Inſtrument by which it is to 
be performed, ind he will find that in a of fix Years 
Growth of Graſs, the Expence of the Inſtrument, the La- 
bour, and every Thing that can be brought into the Account, 
will be above forty Times returned to him ; and all the while 
he will have his Paſture lie in a Manner agreeable to his 
Eye, in a proper Condition for the Mowers, and for the 
Cattle. 


Among the Accidents to which Graſs Grounds are liable, 
the lodging of Water upon them might be enumerated ; and, 
indeed, as the principal ; but that we have treated of already, 
under the Article of Draining ; therefore having gone through 
the Account of Things which may hurt the Farmer in this 
Reſpect, we ſhall now proceed to the Improvement of this 


Part of his Farm, by removing the greater Annoyances, 
Enriching the Soil. | | 


CHAP. VI. Of clearing a Pa wo Grand | m Ct 
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HE Way of drawing Thiſtles, Docks, and the like 
large bets ug | their Roots has been laid down among 
the other Methods of improving a Graſs Ground, by remov- 
ing the Accidents that hurt it; but we are here to conſider a 
much greater Annoyance, which is, the frequent Growth 
of buſhy Stumps, and unprofitable Shrubs. Theſe are not 
uncommon in many up-land Paſtures, and they are ſuffered 
in the ſame Manner as Ant-hills, to remain upon the Ground 
by the Idleneſs or Carelefineſs of the Farmer, till they re- 
duce the Paſture to the half or third Part of its Value. 
I ſhall here ſpeak of what I have very lately ſeen practiſed, 
partly by my own Advice, and partly by the Spirit 
and Reſolution of the Owner ; by which about eighteen A- 


cres of up-land Paſture, have in five Years been rendered of 
four Times their former Value. h 
This Paſture was one of thoſe up-land Pieces, of which 
there are many in BuckKINGHAMSHIRE, and moſt other 
Counties where the Graſs is but little in Quantity, but very 
f ſweet 3 
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ſweet; and the Ground is over - run in Patches with Broom, 
Furzes, and Butchers Broom. : 

Walking with the Owner of this Piece of Ground, who 
kept it in his own Hands becauſe no-body would give him any 
Price for it worth naming, I propoſed to him to undertake its 
Improvement. This I told him muſt be ſet about by two 
Methods at once; the one was, the getting up all theſe 
| Shrubs, and the other, laying on a good deal of rich Manure. 
Few would have had the Spirit to venture ſo much as he did 
on this Advice, upon ſo barren a Piece of Ground; but three 
Years Profit amply returned it to him, and now every Far- 
mer in the Neighbourhood is deſirous of renting the Field. 
'The Method he took for clearing it was this. He had, ac- 
cording to my Directions, an Inſtrument made for tearing 
all the Shrubs up by their Roots; which, from its Uſe, I 
ſhall take the Liberty to call an Eradicator. The Invention 
is not mine, but as old as the Time of GaBRIEL PLoT, who 
has mentioned it in his Diſcovery of hidden Treaſures. 

It is a very large and ſtrong three-pronged Fork, which, 
by the Aſſiſtance of a Block, as a Lever, is of ſufficient 
Force to tear up any Thing. The Bigneſs of it is ſo much 
more than a Dung Fork, which it moſt reſembles, that it 
ſeems improper to call it by ſuch a Name, wherefore I have 
given it another. It is to be thus conſtrued. The Handle 
muſt be a long and thick Beam of Aſh, its Length fifteen or 
ſixteen Foot, and its Thickneſs ſuch as will keep it firm a- 

inſt a great deal of Force. The Tines ſhould be twenty 
3 long, notched at the Sides, and a little leaning up- 
wards; and they mult be joined to a ſtrong Shoulder of Iron, 
with proper Faſtenings for the End of the Pole. This being 
earefully fixed on,. the Perſon that works it muſt faſten a 
Rope of fix or eight Feet long to the other End, and take 
= him a thick Block of Wood, and a heavy wooden 

etle. | 

When he comes to the firſt Shrub of Broom, Furze, or 
whatſoever; he mult force in the three Points ſlanting into 
the Ground, ſo that they go under the Root, and the To 

of the Pole be ſomewhat higher than his Head: then wt 
good Strokes of the Beetle, he muſt drive it well in, till the 
Tines are quite in the Ground : he is then to lay the Block 
under the Pole, near where the Tines are, this will raiſe its 
Top ten or twelve Feet high; and he is then to lay hold of 
the Rope, and pull with all his Force. 

— Thoſe who know what the Effect of the Lever is, will be 
ſenſible no Root can keep its Place againſt this: it will tear 
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up the moſt firm; and, in ſome Kinds, will draw out Fibres 
I ſeven Feet in Length. 

When one is up, he is to to the next, and fo 
through the Field ; throwing on _— as they come 
up, that they may be ready for carrying off the Ground. 

The Field 1 have been ſpeaking of, when we begun this 
Work, was ſo full of Tufts of Shrubs, that there was not 
ten Yards of it that could have been mowed, if the Produce 
had been worth it; and it was very inconvenient even to 
feeding. 

If — had . Men to grub them up with Pick-axes, 
as is the common Way, it would have coſt at leaſt twenty 
Times the Price; the Ground would have been tore up 
in a ſad Manner; and when we had done, ſo many of the 
broken Roots would have remained, that there would have 
been preſently a new Parcel of Shrubs upon the Ground ; 
whereas, in this Way, the Expence was little or nothing : 
the Price of the Inſtrument no great Matter, and it will laſt 
for ever; and the whole Charge of working it, a Couple of 
Labourers Wages for the few Days that was neceſſary. The 
Ground was no where broken to ſignify ; the Roots, in this 
Manner of drawing, only cracking the Turf, which fell to- 
gether as ſoon as they were out; and the biggeſt not ſo much 
as diſtinguiſhing the Ground for a Foot ſſ and that moſtly 
made up again by the falling of the Su together. 

When the Ground was thus cleared, we got together a 
large Quantity of Manure made of old well rotted Dung, and 
the Mud of the River ; among this we mixed the Bottoms of 
a Couple of old Hay-ſtacks, which was a rich rotten Earth, 
full of Graſs Ss. This being ſpread thick upon the 
Ground, and waſhed in with the next Rains, the Effect was 
in a Manner miraculous; from a miſerable barren Place, it 
became the next Spring very fine Paſture, and is now a prime 
Piece. The Roots of the old Graſs ſhot freely, having no 
longer the woody Fibres. of the Stumps to intangle with 
them, and hinder their Progreſs; and the Seed, moſt of it, 
grew ſo, that there was Abundance of Nouriſhment, and a 
great Number of Plants to draw it. = | 

This is to'be done in any Place in the fame Manner, and 
the Advantage will be the fame. PLoT might very well 
call the Secrets of Huſbandry a hidden Treaſure, for we ſee 
ſuch of them as he diſcovered expoſed to view; nay, ſuch as 
the moſt common and popular Writers copied from him, and 
inſerted in their Books one after another, yet remain un- 
known or unheeded by the Farmer, who might ſo greatly 
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add to his Profits by their Uſe. This is an Inſtrument no 
Farmer ought to be without, who has any of this poor, and 
ovet-run Paſture Ground upon his Hands; and, by a proper 
Uſe of it, I am convinced by what I faw on this Occaſion, 
that a great deal of what lies nearly as waſte Ground in this 
Kingdom, might be made to bear @ Price. The beſt Time 
for doing this is after Harveſt, The Ground will then have 
Winter to be quiet; and, in Spring, the Shoot will be ſeen 
ſtrong and fine. 


CHAP. VIL Of improving moſſy Paſlure Ground by 


burning. 


IN the laſt Chapter, we treated of the Methods of im- 
proving Paſture or Graſs Grounds, when over-run with 
uſeleſs Shrubs : we are here to conſider another 3 3 
which, though leſs conſpicuous, is as pernicious in the Effect; 
this is, the ſpreading of Moſs, or other low and worthleſs 
Matter among the proper Growth. 3 
Mofs is a ſculking Enemy to the Farmer in his Paſture 
Grounds, but a very fatal one; the Graſs where this is pres 
dominant, will appear low and thin, and the Cauſe at firſt 
ps will ſcarce be ſeen ; but on examining; there will be 
„ as it were, a Carpet of yellowiſh Moſs ſpread over 
the Surface of the ' Ground, through which the few Blades 
of Graſs have Difficulty to make their Way : as this conti- 
nues, the Miſchief encreaſes, for the Moſs ſending out its 
Side Branches and young Shoots, thickens more and more 
covers the Earth with a deeper and more compact Coat, a | 
makes the Growth of any thing elſe, more and more difficult 
among it. | 
This is commonly the Fault of Ground that is too damp, 

In the ſame Kind of Land, when a little wetter than' this, 
we ſee Tufts of Ruſhes, or of what, though leſs conſpicu- 
ous, is as miſchievous, a low Kind of Ruſh Graſs : this grows 
in thick Sods, and covers a great Part of the Ground, no- 
thing grows among it, and not much between it. The Sods 
ſpread and encreaſe from time to time, till at length they will 
dverſpread the whole Piece. 

Theſe, as they are the Faults of the ſame Kind of Ground, 
require the ſame Kind of Remedy; and what we ſhall ad- 
viſe in this Caſe, though a very expenſive one, yet is ſo cer- 
tain of Succeſs, and the Misfortune ſo incapable of being re- 
medied any Way elſe, when grown to an Height, that it 
will always anſwer, and always be tound more advantageous 

than 
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chan the cheaper and more imperfe& Methods. What Graſs 
there does grow on theſe Grounds is ſmall in Quantity, ſhort, 
and In dry Paſtures the Graſs is —— ſhort, but 
it is ſweet ; and where there is little of it, that little is good x 
but here it is quite otherwiſe, what poor Growth there is, is 
four, and Cattle neither like it nor thrive upon it. 

The Way to remedy the Evil is, by burning the Rubbiſh 
with ſome ſmall Parings of the Surface, and ſowing a better 
Crop. 

| To this Purpoſe the Turf is to be pared up in the ſame Man- 
ner as we have deſcribed for Burnbaiting, and to be ſet up on 
Heaps, and when dry to be fired. 

It is a Sort of Stuff that will take Fire readily, and will pre- 
ſently burn out. The Aſhes will be a very rich Manure, and 
the Roots of the Moſs, and other miſchievous Matter will be 
perfectly deſtroyed. 2 
The beſt Time for doing this is in the Beginning of Oc ro- 
BER. When the Heaps are reduced to Aſhes, theſe are to be 
ſpread upon the bare Surface and plowed in. The whole muſt 
be then ſowed thick with Hay Seed, and the Event left to Na- 
ture. There will ſoon be a ſhort Green Covering upon the 
Surface ; and this, as it makes no great Shoot upwards during 
the Winter, will be all that Time ſtrengthening itſelf about 
the Root. It will thus get into Tufts, and entangle and mat 
the Fibres together during the Winter, and in Spring it will 
ſhoot up, and be a very pretty Paſture. 

At the ſame Time that this is done, there ſhould be Drains 
cut through it in two or three Places, to carry off the Water 
that occaſioned the Dampneſs, and thus the Owner will in- 
deed have a Right to expect a new Kind of Produce, for he 
will have a Sort of new' Land. 

In the Choice of the Seed for this Service, there is to be 
great Care taken, that it come from Hay that had grown on 
Land not altogether unlike this, in Reſpect of Moiſture. 

We have obſerved before, that the Botaniſts reckon up a 
great Number of Kinds of Graſs, and have told the Farmer 
he needs not concern himſelf about their Diſtinctions: this is 
all he need regard, that as ſome Graſs Grounds are moiſt, and 
ſome dry, there are certain Kinds of Grafs that grow on the 
one, and certain other Kinds on the other; and that he is to 
ſuit his Seed ſo far to his Ground, for that the Seed of the 
Graſſes that delight moſt in wet Grounds, will not ſucceed on 
ſuch as is dry; and in the ſame Manner, the Seeds of Graſs 
from upland Paſtures will, in a great Meaſure, miſcarry in 
Meadows. 
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Meadows. Therefore when Hay Seed is taken for the 
of ſowing this new recovered Land, it muſt be got from ſuch 
Hay as has grown on Meadows in low Places, not that of up- 
land Paſtures. This will ſtrike freely and ſpread properly, 
ſo that there will be no Danger of a good Harveſt of Hay the 
very firſt Year; and from that Time the Ground will con- 
tinue encreaſing till the third; after which, if no farther 
Care were taken, it would decline; but when the Huſ- 
bandman is informed of this, he muſt take Precautions ac- 
cordingly. : 

We have had Occafion, ina former Part of this Work, to 
obſerve, that the Effect of burning the Surface is very great 
for the Time, and laſts ſome few Years, but afterwards leaves 
it worſe than it was: this which we there ſhewed to be the 
Caſe, with Reſpe& to Corn on burnt Land, is much the ſame 
with Graſs, only leſs in the Extream both Ways. The Fer- 
tility is not ſo ſurprizingly great, neither is the Effect ſo bad 
afterwards. : 

However, as in this Caſe the Ground will grow weak after 
three Years, Care muſt be taken to renew it by proper Ma- 
nures before that Time; and the beſt for this Purpoſe, are 
thoſe which are moſt laſting in their EffeQs. 

If there be a Kind of Marle in the Neighbourhood, 
a good Quantity of that ſhould be laid on at the End of two 
Years, taking Advantage of a dripping Time in OcToBtr: 
The fineſt Part of the Marle will ſo be waſhed into the 
Ground at once, and the harder Lumps will break with the 
Lhe and then their Subſtance will waſh in after the ſame. 

ner, | 

When there is no Marle, Pond Mud is the beſt Manure; 
but this never ſucceeds ſo well on theſe Occafions, as when it 
-£. with rotten Dung, and the Bottoms of old Hay 

Theſe Methods will keep the Ground in Heart. And the 
Perſon who has recovered it for. himſelf, will leave it in the 
fame Condition to his Deſcendants. 


CHAP. vm. Of improving common Graſs Greund by 


ures. 


UNG is an univerſal Manure for Graſs Ground, and 

the more mellow and rotten it is, the better : moſt Peo- 

le content themſelves with it, and ſeek no farther, but we 

veſaid before, that Graſs Ground being of different Soils - 
we 


, 
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well as Corn Land, admits with Advantage the ſame Diverſity 
of Manures. We ſhall here conſider them in a ſhort Com- 
ſs, having entered at large upon their ſeveral Natures 


ore. 

For Graſs Ground of the common Kind, where the Soil is 

2 fat Loam, or a Loam with a very large Quantity of mellow 
Earth among it, the beſt of all Manure is what we have al- 
ready named, old Dung and Pond Mud mixed together. This 
may be conſidered as the general Manure for theſe Grounds ; 
and the Time of laying it on, is according to the particular 
Circumftances or Uſe the Farmer makes of his Land, from 
SePTEMEER to FEBRUARY. 

The moſt favourable Time of all is in the Middle of Win- 
ter, that there may be Froſt to diſſolve and break to Pieces 
the harder Parts of the Manure, and the Rains may waſh the 
whole into the Ground at their Leiſure, while there is no great 
Power of Sun to evaporate the Virtue of it, as it lies ſpread on 
the Ground. 

The Way of laying on Manure upon Graſs Ground, is to 
drop it in ſmall Heaps at due Diſtance ; and firſt employing 
Labourers to break and ſpread it well by Hand, the Owner 
is afterwards to have it worked over with a Buſh Harrow, 
which we have deſcribed in a former Part 'of this Work, 
among the other Implements uſed in the Graſs Field. 

This Harrow is tobe lightly drawn to and fro over the 
Ground, till the whole Quantity of the Manure be thus torn 
to Pieces, and ſpread over the Place: it will then be ſoon bu- 
ried among the riſing Shoots of the Graſs, which will grow 
up apace from the Effect of its enriching Quality, and what 
remains will have Time to get thoroughly well into the 
Ground. | 

This we have laid down once in the Ufe of the common 
Manure for a moderate Soil, and ſhall not repeat it as to the 
others: whatever Dreſſing we order to be laid on Graſs 
Grounds, this, ſo far as its Nature allows, is the Manner of 
ſpreading it. | 
\ When a Piece of Graſs Ground produces Moſs, and other 

+ bad Things, but not in ſuch a Degree as to require the Method 
of cutting up and burning, the beſt Method is to ſtrew over it 
twice a Year, namely, in OcToBER and in the Beginning of 
FEBRUARY, a Mixture of two Parts Coal Aſhes, and one 
Part Wood Aſhes, wetted with the emptying the Pots of the 
Family. 

On 
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let the Huſbandman ſpread a good Drefling of Pigeons Dung; 
or of the Dung of Fowls mixed with Earth and Coal Aſhes, 
This is to be done at the latter End of FzBruary, and bei 
the richeſt of all Manures, it muſt be ſpread with the great 
Care and Attention; it will thus come to the Roots of the 
Graſs, juſt as they are about to make their Shoot, and will 
cauſe twenty Blades in many Places to grow for one. 

There are good Graſs Grounds on the Sort of Soil quite op 
poſite to what we have been naming, that is, on ſuch a Loam 
as having a great jon of Sand, and little of the bindi 
Ingredients in it, is hot, looſe, and crumbly. In this 
the Manure muſt be varied as the Soil varies; and of all that 
can be recommended, nothing comes near the Virtue of any 
one of thoſe clayey Marles we have deſcribed under the Head 
of Manures; « Drefling like this laid on early in Winter, be- 
comes quite broken and mouldered by the Spring, and will all 
waſh into the Earth; the Conſequence is, that it gives the 
two Qualities wanting, Firmneſs and Fatneſs. The Quantity 
of Hay may very well be doubled by ſuch a Dreſſing, and the 
Feeding in Proportion; and although this be an expenſive Mas 
nure for Graſs Lands, in the firſt laying on, yet it very well 
_ anſwers in the End; for the Effect, inſtead of three or four, 
which is the common Duration of Manures, will laſt ten or 
twelve Years. | 

There is a hungry, cold, brown Soil, not uncommon in 
Paſtures, conſiſting of ſome poor loamy Earth, and a little 
Gravel. On this no Manure anſwers like Chalk : but then it 


muſt be a proper Kind, otherwiſe there will be Damage in- 


ſtead of an Advantage. 

'There is Chalk as hard as a Stone, and there are other 
Kinds as ſoft as Butter. If the firſt ſhould be uſed it would 
lie like ſo much Rubbiſh on the Surface, ' and cover one half 


of the Ground without doing any Good to the other: but if the 


latter or ſoft Kind of Chalk be choſen, it breaks and diſſolves 
with the Weather, and waſhes in entirely. NoveMBE is 
the proper Seaſon for lafing on ſuch a Manure, and the Froſts 


acting on it firſt, and afterwards the Rains, it will all work in 
ſo perfectly, that by LADY Dax there ſhall not be a Lump 


as big as a Nut any where ſeen upon the Ground. 

In ſome of the up- land Paſtures in DzzBY$HIRE and ST AF- 
FORDSHIRE, there is a Kind of brown Earth full of Frag- 
ments of Stone. 'The proper Manure for this is Lime : we 


bave ſhewn in the treating of Corn Land, what a vaſt Effect 
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this Subſtance takes in ſweetening and fertiliſing Land; and 
it has altogether the ſame in Paſture as in ed Grounds. 
Ty When a Graſs Ground is very ſandy, the Crop muſt of Ne- 
ceſſity be very thin, but the Graſs will be ſweet : in this 
if there be in the Neighbourhood a ſoft Clay, with a ſmall 
Mixture of Sand among it, this ſerves as an excellent Manure : 
for the Sand in the Compoſition will make it break and moul- 
der, which Clay alone would not; and thus it will waſh into 
the Ground. us it will give Firmneſs and a Body to the 
Soil, which is all this Kind wants; and as to the ſmall Quan- 
tity of Sand that gets in along with it, that is only added to 
the Maſs, and can do no Harm. 
Theſe are the ſeveral Manures that ſucceed beſt on the va- 
rious Kinds of Graſs Grounds ; and the Farmer ſees the Soil 
to which they are ſuited, and what are the beſt Times of lay- 
ing them on. We need only give him this Caution with Re- 
ſpect to them all, that the of them ſhould never de- 
ter him from their Uſe, for that the very deareſt always bring 
a manifold Return. 


CHAP. IX. Of the general Management of Graſe Ground. 


8 two Purpoſes to be anſwered by Graſs Ground, whe- 
| ther Meadow or Paſture, are the feeding Cattle at cer- 
tain Seaſons of the Year, and the affording Hay at others : the 
Farmer is to have both in his Eye, and to conſider their ſeveral 
Benefits, that he may know where to borrow from one, for 
the Advantage of the other, when he knows the Profit will be 
anſwerable. 
The firſt Conſideration is of the Time for and the 
Time for laying up for Hay. This varies greatly in different 
Parts of the Kingdom. The different Situation and Condition 
of the Ground, makes ſome Variation on this Head very na- 
tural and very neceſſary; and the Circumſtances of the Far-- 4 
mer, with Reſpe& to the Neceſſity of feeding, muſt in ſome c 
1 upon what is known to be , 
more right. ; 
In Places where they have Plenty of Manure, and make 
two Crops of Hay, the Cuſtom ly is, to lay the Ground 
for it about the Middle of FR ANT. And in this Caſe, a 
little more than three Months gives it a Growth for cutting ; 
ſo that there is Hay by the Middle of Mar : in other Places 
they are five Weeks later in laying them for Hay, and the 
latter End of MAarcH is a common Time. 
Vol. II. SS - = 
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In the Northern Parts of Excr.anD, I have obſerved, t 
are as backward in their Hay-making, as their Corn 
and they lay their Graſs Lands for Hay accordingly. Mar 
Day is, in theſe Places, not an uncommon Time. 

I bere is nothing ſo wrong in the Huſbandman's whole Prac- 
tice, as the deferring the laying his Ground for Hay ſo long: 
it may be convenient to him to feed upon it; but let him con- 
ſider what will be the Effect of a hot dry Summer, and what 
will be the Lofs, if he be diſappointed of his Crop. Spring is 
the Seaſon for the Graſs to make its Shoot ; and if it be eaten 


vver and over again at that Time, and hot dry Weather follow, 


it is deprived of, the Benefit of Rains, and never makes that 
firſt Shoot tolerably, nor comes to any reaſonable Growth af- 
terwards. For theſe Reaſons let the Farmer ſuit his ſeveral 
Occaſions ſo, as to be ſure of laying down his Ground for the 
Hay in Time; and if he loſe ſomething in the Advantage of 
feeding, he may be perfectly aſſured of making himſelf ten- 
fold Returns for it, in this more profitable Article. We ſhall 
begin the Management of Graſs Grounds with the Preparation 
em ing them down, and from thence date the Beginning of 

armer's Care, | 
We will ſuppoſe him in the Middle of Marcn, to take off 
of Hay, and to 12: 09 ack Leven leg and even. 

As ſoon as the Cattle are off, let him ſend in Women or 
Children to finiſh the clearing of the Ground, by picking up 
the broken Boughs of Trees that the Winter Winds may have 
thrown in upon the Graſs, and every other Kind of Annoy- 
ance.: this done, let him ſend in a Labourer or more, accord- 
ing to the Compaſs of Ground, and let theſe have Orders to 
break and ſpread all about, the Dung that may have fallen 
from the Cattle upon it; and alſo to break and ſcatter any 
freſh Mole-hills. | | 
This being done, the Expence of which is very little, and 


the Convenience and Benefit very great, let him order the 


Ground to be rolled carefully and thoroughly. 

_ The, rolling Graſs Grounds, intended for mowing, is of 
great Conſequence, as it prepares the Surface for the Scythe, 
and deſtroys the leaſt Accidents that can happen to it during 
the Preparation for Hay. | 

In the Winter Months, the Surface of the Ground will be 
rendered here and there unequal, by the treading of Cattle, in 
fuch Places as the wet has moſt affected, and where it has 
lodged moſt: theſe make the Growth of the Graſs ſo far irre- 
gular, and therefore are an Injury. | 

During 
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During the firſt Approach of , the Worms will be at 
Work, and will, every damp and mild 12 8 
bundance of their Caſts; K* vn arg = 
ſances, though not great ones, 
regular Growth of the Graſs: if there be Moles, 2 
be any Ants left, they will alſo be at Work at the ſame Time; 
and this is a Seaſon at which all ſhould be ſet right; and the 
Condition of the Ground is ſuch, that it will eaſily be ſo. The 
Roller will anſwer the Purpoſe, for it will take more Effect at 
this Time than at any other. 
The Winter's Froſts will have mellowed all theſe broken 


Parts of the Ground, and the Spring Rains will have ſoftened 


them, ſo that the Roller will take full Effect upon them. 
The Rubbiſh of all Kinds has been taken off, and all the old 
Unevenneſſes taken down, fo that there can be nothing in the 
Way hard or different from the general Surface; 

the Roller will break and cruſh all the little ities there 
are, and laying the Surface perfectly even, will make hav 
firſt, --*,-4 pda the Graſs, and next for the eaſy 
cutting of it. 

The Roller is to be of Wood, but it muſt be made as true 
and even in all its Surface, as if cut out of Stone, or caſt in 
Iron. In general, the heavier it is the better ; therefore it 
ſhould be large. The Trunk of a good found thick Elm makes 
the beſt Roller; but the lower Part muſt be cut away to a 
Truth, and none of the Bark ſhould be left on the othetf, 

We have ſhewn the Farmer how he is to cut up his Ant- 
hills. But this is a Practice that will, in a great Meaſure, 
prevent the a and Trouble of that Article. The Spring 
is the princi ine when theſe little Vermin are at work; 
and i prevented then, they will, in a great Meaſure, 


lie ſtill till that Time twelve Month. The rolling with a 


Roller of proper Weight, cruſhes down and deſtroys their 
new Work, and kills a great many of them ; after which the 


reſt ſcatter ſo; that there ſeldom is any Miſchief. 


There is a farther Uſe in the Rolling of Graſs Ground, of 
which few are ſenſible; and this is, the ng down the 
Earth about the Roots of the Graſs, and by that Means ſecuring 
the young Shoots, on which a great Part of the Hay depends, 
from Accidents by the Variety of the Weather. | 

We ſee in Gardening, that Froſts are moſt fatal to Plants, 
when the Spring has been ſome Time advanced ; the Heat of 
the Weather making the ſucceeding Cold of the Nights more 
hurtful. It is the ſame in Reſpect of this young Graſs, and 
this preſſing down of the Earth prevents it. 


Ges : la 
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la the ſucceeding Months alſo, if there do not fall Rain, 
the Sun up the Roots, if the Earth be left looſe abour 


them; but when it is thus preſſed down, they are defended. ' 
This x together of the Earth about the Roots, has alſo 
another Effect 


of great Conſequence, in preventing the Lodg- 
ing of the Graſs : this Accident, which is as miſchievous in a 
Manner to Graſs as to Corn, happens principally frqm the 
Looſeneſs of the Earth about their Roots. When the Graſs 
or the Corn has ſome Height, the Wind will take Effect upon 
it, and bear it down ; but then, if it be well ſupported at the 
Bottom, it riſes again as ſoon as the Blaſt is over, and there is 
no Harm done : the Wind rarely breaks the Stalk of Corn, 
and more ſeldom that of Graſs ; fo that unleſs their Support 
fails them at the Root, they riſe again. When the Earth is 
looſe it gives Way, and being preſſed down, mm remain 
down; but when it is firm about 4 — — 

: Rolling, always gives it this Firmneſs, refore 
— that — 

When the Roller is brought on the Ground, a careful Per- 
ſon is to be employed in managing of it; and it muſt be drawn 
equally, and ſlowly along. The firſt Care is, that it go over 
ep Fee of the Ground; and the next is, that it be drawn 
leiſurely, for otherwiſe it will not do half its Buſineſs. Who- 
ever wilt watch the Paſſage of a Garden Roller, over a Gra- 
vel Walk, when it is a little wet and rough, will ſee plainly 
this Difference : the ſame Roller, when drawn haſtily over 


the Walk, ſhall take very litile Effect; which, being drawn 


over it carefully, and ſlowly, will make all level. 

In this Mannes the Roller is to be drawn over the Paſture 
or Graſs Ground intended for Hay ; and when' this has been 
done, the Farmer has nothing more to do, but to ſee his 
| Fences are ſecure, and leave the Growth to Nature; the 
Shoots will be numerous and firm, and there will grow a large, 
and every Way excellent Crop. In low Grounds the Cattle 
may be ſuffered to feed ſomewhat longer chan in the up-lands, 
unlefs the Seaſon be very wet; ſo that it is ſome Relief to the 
Farmer. Though he ſhould lay his higher Grounds at the 
Time we have directed, he will have, in a tolerable Spring, a 
Fortnight or three Weeks; and, in a very dry one, a Month 
more for his low Grounds. | 

In theſe, as well as the others, when they are laid for Hay, 
Tet hum take Care to have the Ground levelled, and all Rubbiſh 
picked off; for, when the Mowers come to work, all that Charge 
will be very well returned, There will be none of thoſe Stops 
and Stayings that there are, and always muſt be when there 

„ | are 
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are Hillocks, and other Impediments in the Way; and the 
Mowers will be able not only to go on with their Work 
larly, but to come an Inch or two cloſer to the Ground ; and 
this is a very great Concern. The Farmers have a very juſt 
Obſervation, that one Inch-of Hay at the Bottom is worth 
three at the Top, and they have Reaſon : nor is the Aftermath 
at all the worſe for this cloſe Cutting. That does not depend 
upon the Stumps of the old Graſs that are left, but upon the 
new Shoots made from the Root; and the cloſer thoſe are 
out, the more free that Shoot comes, ſo that the cloſe Mow- 


ing is every Way an Advantage. 
CHAP. X. Of Mowing. 


3-5 Ground being thus carefully laid for Hay, the Far- 
mer has no farther Care but the knowing when to cut 
it. This he muſt carefully obſerve, for there is a 

Time of Ripeneſs ; and all after, as well as all before that, is 
ſo much Loſs. 

When & Piece of Ground is {aid early, and has been pro- 
<br 5" 7 by Manures, it will often be ready to cut in the 

of Mar. 

There are thoſe, who, in f forward Seafon, cut it earlier, 
taking the firſt Appearance of Ripeneſs, imagining they are 
ſecuring their Intereſt, by preparing early for a ſecond Crop; 
but they often loſe more in the firſt, than it is poſſible they 
ſhould get in the latter. The firſt Crop of Hay is the great 
Article, and ſhould be regarded accordingly : the other is al- 
ways trifling in Compariſon. 7 

There is a Time of the Year when every Plant flowers ; 
and Grafs, like others, has its Seaſon. If we examine in other 
Plants, the Courſe of Nature, we ſhall ſee, that though their 
Leaves ſtand pretty well during the flowering, they wither 
when they come to ripen the Seed. The Leaves of go 
to the Quantity of Hay as well as the Stalks; and are indeed 
the beſt Part: they are not therefore to be negleQed for the 
Sake of the other. The ſeveral common Kinds of Graſs, 
in well managed Paſtures, get into Flower in the End of 
Max, or Beginning of JuxE: this therefore is the natural 
and proper Seaſon for cutting of them. The Hay will not 
have its due Quantity till the Stalks are full grown ; but after 
that Time, the Leaves will fall fo faſt into a State of Decay, 
that there will be more loſt by twenty Times at the Bottom, 
tan there is gained at the Top. The Price of Hay is 

Cc 3 | very 
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upon its Goodneſs; | 

this upon two Articles, the Time of cutting, and the” 
— ; and upon the former little leſs than on 
tter. | 
The Faults in making are moſt obvious, but there max 


be poor Hay got from a very good Piece of Ground, either 


before, or after the right Seaſon of Mowing ; while that 
which is truly excellent can be had only by ſerzing the right 
Time. | 

The fine green Colour of Hay is very much valued. This 
is owing, in a great Meaſure, to the making; but then it 
muſt be in the Graſs itſelf, otherwiſe all the Care that can be 


taken in drying it, is all in vain: a proper Method of Turn- 


ing will preſerve a Colour, but it cannot give it : that muſt be 
from Nature. 

This fine Colour depends, like the reſt of the Qua- 
lities, on the Time of Mowing, or the Degree of Ripeneſs 
of the Graſs. When it is jut in Flower, the Leaves are 
freſh and green ; but when it is got to Seed, they grow 
brown : this is the firſt Step toward their Decay, and this is 
the Change of Colour which no Art can recover. 

While the Graſs is but coming to Perfection, it is too green 
when it has ſtood too long, it mes brown; and that fine 
green Colour ſo eſteemed in Hay, can never be obtained 

any Art afterwards. 2 
The Smell of Hay is another Article of its Value, and 
this, like the reſt, muſt be preſerved by Care in the making, 
but it muſt be entirely owing to the Time of cutting. 

Hay that has ſtood too long, has the A of ſo 
much Stubble, and has no more Smell; whereas at the Time 
of the Graſs flowering, which is its juſt State of Perfection, 
there is one of the pleaſanteſt Flavours we know, from the 
cutting through of the Stalk, and the evaporating of its Juice 
in drying. The Colour of the Stalk fades as well as that of 
the ves, after the due Seaſon is over; and we ſhall ſee 
this plam enough, if toward Autumn we look upon ſuch 
Graſs as has run up among Buſhes, out of the Reach of the 
Scythe and Cattle. The Stalks of this were at one Time in a 
Condition to make the fineſt Hay, but after that we ſee them 
2 ſticks, and without Taſte, Smell, or any other 

ity. ; 

The whole d s upon this Principle before eſtabliſhed, 
there is a State.of PerfeQion in all Vegetables, and the Art of 
the Huſbandman muſt be employed to obſerve, and his Pru- 
gence to ſeize it, This State of Perfection with reſpect to an 

* entire 


* 
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entire Plant, is juft the Time of its flowering. When we 


mean to ſave the Seeds of any Thing, we muſt ſtay longer ; 
and, in that Caſe, we ſee the Plant wither; but the Time of 
its Perfection is juſt the coming into Flower. The A 
cary buys his Herbs for Diſtilling at that Period, knowing that 
juſt when the Flowers are ing, the Stalks, Leaves, and 


every Part are the fulleſt of Virtue: and it is fo in Graſs. 


The Farmer muſt make the ſame careful Obſervation, and 
the ſame Choice. 

Now that we have given the Reaſons for chuſing Grafs 
at ſuch a Period for Mowing, it is proper to deliver the 
Marks by which it is known to be ſo. the Farmer to this 
End take in the Examination of the whole Plant. It may 
be ſeen by the Heads alone, but as the Effect of their ripen- 
ing ſhews itſelf at the Bottom alſo, let him take in both. 

Thus let him go into his Graſs Fields from time to time 
toward the End of Mar, and during the Beginning of Juxx, 
if not prevented ſooner by the full Ripeneſs. Let him exa- 
mine the Stalks which will be now grown up in Height, and 
ſee how their Tops approach toward Ripeneſs; he will per- 
ceive from time to time the little Heads ſwell, and at length 


there will appear a few white Threads. Theſe, in ſome 


Kinds of Graſs, only ſhew themſelves on the Surface of the 
Buttons; and, in others, hang from them a fifth Part of an 


Inch. This is the Flower of the Graſs, and when it ap- 


pears, the Hay Time is near. 

He muſt not judge from one or two Plants in a Hundred; 
but ſee when the whole Field thus gets into Bloom; and then 
he muſt be critical in his Examination. The fuller and freſher 
it is at the Top, while the Bottom remains perfectly ſound 
and good, the better ; therefore that is to be examined for 
the final marking of the Time. Let the Farmer open the 
Graſs with his Hands in ſeveral Places, down to . ani 
and obſerve carefully how the lower Part looks: as theſe 
flowery Parts, or the Top ripen, the Bottom will grow brown. 
This is the firſt Mark of its Decay. After this the Top will 
get nothing ; and the Bottom will loſe a great deal, fo this is 
the Time for the Mowing. | | 

The Mowers are to be ſent in, and the Ground having 
been thus prepared and leyelled for them, they have no Ex- 
cuſe if they do not cut it cloſe. Theſe are a Sort of 
as every one knows who has had any Concerns with them, 
who are very apt to ſlight over their Work, and ready to ſeize 


upon any Pretence for doing ſo: they have no Conſideration - 


that their Careleſſneſs is the Loſs to the Farmer, perhaps of 
Cc 4 a tenth 
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a @ tenth Part of his Crop: but let him take Care of it him- 
ſelf: as he has according to theſe Directions prepared the 
Ground for them, let him follow them, and frequently put 
them in mind of it: they will thus be brought to do much 
better than they ever will when left to themſelves; and the 
Addition to the Quantity of the Hay will very well pay the 
Farmer for his Care and Attendance. | 

We commonly ſee the Farmers about Lowpon, riding in 
their Grounds among their Hay-makers, but this is an idle 
Cuſtom : let them walk after their Mowers, and they will do 
themſelves twenty Times the Service. 

The Buſineſs of Hay-making is generally done much bet- 
ter than that of Mowing ; and if any Omiſſion be made in it, 
tis eaſily ſeen, and there is Time to rectify it: but in the 
Mowing, the Miſchief is ſcarce to be ſeen, unleſs the Scythe 
be followed; and when it is once done, there is no mending it. 
The Graſs being down, is to be carefully dried; and in this 
there is ſo much Difference between the Practice of the Far- 
mers in the Parts of the Kingdom where Huſbandry is moſt 
improved, and the others, that it ſhould be ſet in the ſtrongeſt 

Light, to render thoſe Improvements univerſal. 


CHAP. XI. Of Hay-making. 


HE Graſs being down, is to be turned and dried, 
and then it is Hay. This is the whole Proceſs in a 
* Words, but there muſt go more to the well underſtanding 
it. ö | 
We have direQed the Farmer to cut down his Graſs at a 
Time when it has a full Body, and a fine Colour; and we 
ſhall now ſhew the Methods by which it may be preſerved, 
and the NegleQs by which in many Places it is loft. | 
In the leſs improved Parts of the Kingdom, the Hay- 
making Seaſon comes very late. They allow little Manure 
to the Grounds, they lay them up late ; and, conſequently, 
in the moſt favourable Summers they have but a poor Crop of 
Hay, compared with thoſe who take better Meaſures; and in 
hot and dry Seaſons, they have ſcarce any. 
In thefe Places the Farmer never thinks of cutting his 
Graſs till it begins to look brown at the Top, which indeed it 
does ſooner than it would if better ſupplied with Nouriſhment; 
and then it is failing at the Bottom. | ; 
At this Time he ſends in the Mowers, who cannot 
| cloſe becauſe of the Unevenneſs of the Ground; nor does he 
infiſt upon it, for he imagines that the more they _ the 
N tter 


* 
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better will be his Aftermath. The Error of all this we have 
ſhewn, that it may be practiſed no longer 3 but we are very 
ſenſible that it is too common in a great Part of the Kingdom 
at preſent. When the Graſs is thus cut, it has neither a good 
Colour, nor good Smell; ſo that no Art or Management 
could make fine Hay out of it; but if that could, it has not 
the Chance, for the Hay-making is as little underſtood as the 
Mowing. | 

| They let it lie in the Swarth, and think they do enough if 
they turn it two or three Times in the Sun, never putting it 
into Cocks, till they ſuppoſe it nearly made; they then put it 
up in large Cocks, and let it ſtand a Week or ten Days to 
ſweat, and then take it home, and put it up in a great Rick, 
the Labourers riding in Triumph in the Cart, as if they had 
done their Buſineſs notably. 

Many have wondered at the Difference between the 
about LonDoN, and that in remote Parts of the Kingdom: 
it is indeed extreamly great ; but none will be ſurprized at it 
who ſees this Reaſon. The whole Management is bad there; 
and, in general, good in _ Part here. We ſhall lay down 
the beſt Method in a few Words, and hope the improved 
Farmer will find his own Practice agree with it, and that o- 
thers will mend by following of it. | 

The great Care in this Point, is to preſerve the Colour. 
The Graſs being cut in the Condition we have named, will be 
of a fine green, and this is to be preſerved ; for the Farmer 
may be aſſured, that a Loſs of Colour is always attended with 
a Loſs of Taſte, and Loſs of Smell; and with a certain Loſs 
in the Article of Price. 

To preſerve the Colour of the Graſs, and give it the full 
Sweetneſs when it is mowed, it ſhould be let to lie in the 
Swarth, two Days and a half. At the End of this Time it is 
to be ſpread out, this is properly what is called tedding of the 
Hay; and thus it is to lie expoſed to the Sun during the Re- 
mainder of the Day. Then it is to be made up into little 
Cocks, which are called Graſs Cocks, at Evening, and ſo 
left for the Night. The next Morning, as ſoon as the Dew is 
off the Ground, theſe Graſs Cocks are to be ſpread, and thus 
the Side of the Graſs that had lain undermoſt, will get 
dried. In this Condition it lies all that Day. Toward Evening, 
it is to be cocked up again into the ſame Sort of little Graſs - 
Cocks as before. 

This is a reaſonable and excellent Practice, for it at the 
ſame Time gives the Hay all the Advantage of the Air and 
Sun during the Day, and defends it from the Dews - os 

ight, 
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Night, which can do little Harm when it is gathered up in 
theſe Heaps ; though while it lay ſpread upon the Ground, 
they would have greatly interfered with the ; Drying [ have 
ſeen when this Caution of cocking up at Evening has been o- 
mitted, that the whole Quantity which was very forward in 
drying the Day before, has been rendered damp and foft, and 
brought into a worſe Condition than at firſt ; for the Water 
of the Dew is more hurtful to its Colour than the natural 
vices of the Graſs. In this Condition the Smell and Colour 
—_ been greatly impaired, and there has been afterwards no 
of recovering them. This is not fo bad as the Practice 

171. remote Farmers, whoſe Hay is always brown, and 
— 4 —.— but it is very much inferior to the true and care- 
ful Method, and never fails to reduce the Price. 

In the proper Method of Hay-making after the Tedding, 
and Graſs | g, fo far as we have named, the Hay 
is to be fp r 83 
Lengths, which they call Windrows. A is a very 
Condition for drying, and what is a great . TY 
theſe Windrows are eaſily thrown up into Cocks, for they lie 
— for that Purpoſe : thus when the Weather is 

Hy ha the full Advantage of it, as it lies ſpread 
— in * and if Rain come on, the Hay-makers 
can toſs it into Cocks i in a few Minutes, in which ition 
it will get little Damage, and is ready to be ſpread again 
to take the Advantage of the next fair Blaſt. 

From theſe Windrows the Hay is to be thrown into large 
Cocks, and in theſe to ſtand through the Night ; and for ſome 
Time afterwards; 3 but then it is not, though pretty well 
made, to be carried home directly from the Field in this Con- 
dition. . The Outſide of one of theſe large Cocks will be 
very dry, while there is Moiſture in the Middle, and the Far- 
mer's Buſineſs is to have his Hay all alike ; not only ſome of 
the Juices of the Graſs will remain in that which has been in 
the innermoſt Part of the Cock, but it will ſweat a little with 
lying together : therefore theſe Cocks muſt be thrown to 
Pieces, g— the whole Quantity of the Hay once more ſpread 
upon the Ground. If good Weather follow, it will thus dry 
in a very compleat and perfect Manner: three Hours Wind 
and Sun going farther under theſe Circumſtances than a Day 
at another Time. 

If the Weather continue favourable, the Buſineſs of Hay- 
making is thus happily finiſhed ;. but if Rain come, we mult 
give the Farmer his Leſſon, which i is, not to turn the Hay 
that bas catched the Wet as it lay ſpread, but to let it dry as 
N . U. 
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it lies, which, theſe Showers being ſeldom laſting, it will 
quickly do. On the contrary, if the over Care of the Hay- 
makers ſhould turn the Graſs thus nearly dried, and then 
wetted by Accident to the Ground, the Damp of the Earth 
would great! —_— On the other Hand, as the Wet is 
Might, and and Air have great Power, the Top will 
preſently dry again lying as it 1s. 

After this ſpreading from the Cocks, the Hay may be 
thrown together for Convenience of —1 is in per- 
fect good Condition to in. ö 

This is the whole Me of Hay-making, when every 
Thing has been properly managed; but, in other Caſes, far- 

A. ; and we ſhall be defective, if we 
do not inform the Farmer in all poſſible Particulars. 

We have directed him in preparing his Ground at the 
Approach of Winter, or, in the worſt Caſe, early in the 
Spring to get up all large Weeds: and we have directed him 
in the Article of Hay-making, for a clean Piece of Graſs 
Ground thus On the other Hand, when this due 
and timely Care has been neglected, more Time, and greater 
Caution will be required in the making of the Hay. When 
there are thick Weeds among the „there muſt be more 
Time to dry the Whole than where the Graſs is clean, for 
theſe have more Moiſture, and are, conſequently, longer in 
parting with it. And if the Hay be put up damp with them 
among it, there is no End of the Miſchief, for they will give 
afterwards, and ſpoil every Thing near them. 

In whatever ition the Graſs be, the more Hands 


are employed in making the Hay, the better ; and a very 
5 Eye muſt be kept over them, to ſee they do their 
uty. 
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PLAN of a FouxDaT10N propoſed for STacxixG HAT 
upon, to prevent it's Firing, tho“ put up with more Sap 
in it, or in a greener Condition than ordinary : One Stone 
of fuch Hay having more Nouriſhment in it than two or 


three of the Common Sort. 
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A Scale of Feet. 


4 


' AAAA. The Circumference of the Foundation, laid with 
dry Stones or Brick, and raiſed only one Foot above the Sur- 
face of the Ground. | 

bb b b. Four Croſs Gutters, each one Foot Square in the 
Bore, meeting in the Middle of the Foundation, to be all 
covered over with looſe Pieces of Wood or Stone, as one of 
them is in the Plan for Example. 


C. In the Centre of Communication to all the four Gut- 
Ir a common Sack upright with a round Bottom, 
ſtuffed with Straw, and as the Cock raiſes, draw up the Sack 
a Foot or two, till it be quite finiſhed at Top; then draw 
out the Sack, and leave its Track open at Top as a Vent to 
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perpendicular Flue, till the Danger of overheating be 
— when it may be covered over and thatched. 
This greeniſh Hay beginning to heat, ſoon rarifies and ex- 
the Air contained in the perpendicular Flue, which is 
continually expelled at Top, and ſucceeded by the Indraft of 
the cool denſe Air from the Gutters below, ſo long as the 
leaſt Heat remains in the Cock ; which will prevent firing, 
overheating, and mow-burning over much ; eſpecially, if it 
be conſidered, that no Part of this Cock is diſtant above three 
Feet from the ambient Air without, or the Circulation thereof 
in the centre Flue. 

When the Cock is cured, thatched, and quite cooled, the 
Gutters ſhould all be ſtopped on the Outſides with Wiſ 
of Straw, or the Hay will not keep ſo long and well as it mi 
do; but if intended to be uſed in three or four Months after 
Stacking, keep the Gutters open the whole Time, but the 
Flue at Top muſt always be cloſed in at thatching Time. 


C HAP. XII. Of the Aftermath, and the Winter Uſe e 


WE have condo 2 Trier way the _ ing and 
preparing his „ to the ing and carryin 
Home 7 ts Hay ; and we are now to ſuppoſe the Conan 
cleared, and to conſider the Uſe it may be put to, during 
the remaining Part of the Year. 

The Hay of the firſt or great Crop being carefully ricked, 
that Trouble will be entirely off his Hands. If the Wea- 
ther be favourable, his Intereſt is to keep it till perfeQty dry 
upon the Ground ; but if it be precarious, he may ſtack it 
ſooner, obſerving the Caution we have given in one of our 
firſt Numbers of this Work, to keep a Hollow in the Centre 
of the Stack to prevent its heating. | 

In either Caſe the Hay being out of Hand, his Care is to 
return to the Ground from whence it was cut, and make the 
beſt Advantage of this he can. | | 

In the more improved Counties where the firſt Crop comes 
early, they expect a fecond ; and keep the Ground as care- 
fully for this as for the firſt. 

We have ſhewn it is an Error to ſuppoſe the old Stumps 
grow up into a new Crop, therefore that the cloſer the firſt is 
cut the better. This will, to the common Reader, ſeem a- 
2 Reaſon, but we can aſſure him it is the Doctrine of 

xperience. If he will obſerve two Graſs Grounds, the one 
ef which has been cut cloſe, and the other in a more _ 

i a Ich 
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with long uneven Stumps left on it, he will 
cut Piece will yield the new Shoot quickeſt, 
keep above the other in Height throughout the 


This is to make the ſecond Crop of Hay: but, at the 
beſt, that is much inferior to the former ; and upon the 
Whole, the Huſbandman is often in the Wrong to depend 
u it. 
ro e is kept very well in 
Heart, will afford a ſecond Crop at all worth cutting; and 
even this not well, unleſs the Weather favours. At the beſt 
therefore, the Profit is but moderate, and the Hazard very 
conſiderable ; ſo that in many Caſes, it is better to uſe the 
Ground for feeding. | 

The Farmer who lives in a County where Manure is ſcarce, 
and where there is not all this nice and exact Care uſed about 
Graſs Grounds, muſt not expect all the Advantages we name 
to him who uſes more Art, and more Expence in his Improve- 
ments. Thus, as it is not every Ground in the moſt im- 
proved Counties that will yield a ſecond Crop of Hay to Ad- 
vantage, ſo in the leſs improved Grounds, the Huſbandman is 
not to expect one _ Year. 

The Crop of Hay from the Graſs Grounds, is like that of 
Corn on the plowed it is the utmoſt the Soil is able to pro- 
duce, and it exhauſts it accordingly. Therefore as in the Coun- 
ties where leſs Improvement by Manure is uſed, a Fallow 
once in three Years is allowed to recover the Heart of the 
Ground ; in the ſame Manner in ſuch Places, the Crop of 
Hay ſhould be once in three Years ſpared to give Strength for 
the others. 2 

There is ſome Advantage however in this, which may be 
called the Year of Fallow for the Graſs, in that it is not al- 
together uſeleſs ; for, though the Graſs is not to be mown 
that Year for Hay, it may be eaten by the Cattle. There will 
be the more upon it for them, becauſe the Heart is not ſuffered 
to run up to Head for Hay: and all the while their Dung, 
as they feed upon the Ground, will be enriching and im- 

proving it. 

This Matter of the Graſs gathering Strength in the Year 
wherein there is no Mowing, will be perfectly underſtood 
by what we have before ſaid of the Growth of Plants in ge- 

neral; which is in all of them thus. The Root ſupplies the 

Leaves with abundant Nouriſhment, while there is no Stalk. 

When that Stalk grows it demands a great deal, the Leaves 

therefore have leſs ; and when the Seed comes toward ripen- 


ing, 


ing, all the Care of Nature is directed thither, that being the 
Intent in the Growth of the Plant. | | 
Now this ſhews very plainly the Advantage of the Year of 
Fallow, as it may be called, to Graſs Grounds, that is, the 
Year in which they are fed, not mowed. "The Growth of 
the Graſs into Stalk exhauſts the Root, and ſtarves the 
Leaves. This is what is ſuffered in the Hay Seaſon, and it is 
therefore the Hay Crop exhauſts the Land ſo much more than 
the feeding. * | 
When a Piece of Graſs Ground is kept a whole Year for 
ſeeding alone, the Stalks are eaten off as they riſe, and 
the Leaves being alſo conſtantly „ new ones are con- 
tinually ſent up in their Places; whi ing again eaten down 
before they are of a Size to exhauſt the Roots too much, 
the whole Plant is kept in a Condition of conſtant Vigour, 
and the Roots in Strength and Heart. The Ground alſo is 
leſs exhauſted by the Growth, and all the 'Time refreſhed by 
the Dung, ſo that there is every Way Improvement. | 
In this Manner the Year of Fallow is to be conducted 
in thoſe Counties, where the Want of Improvement renders 
it neceſſary : with us the Aftermath is to riſe to a new Crop 
for mowing, or to be eaten on the Ground, according to the 
Circumſtances and Occaſions of the Farmer. nes 
In the eating it off, the larger Cattle are to be let on firſt, 
and Sheep afterwards. They will eat where the Oxen and 
Cows can find nothing more; and when the Ground is fed 
down in this Manner, it is to lie a few Weeks to recover, and 
then the Cattle are to be turned in again. 'This with the 
Manuring and Dreſſing as we have directed, compriſes the 
whole Management of Paſturage. 25 
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BOOK VI PART UI. 
Of the Cultruation of artificial Graſſes. 


CC HAP. XIII. Of artificial Graſſes in general. 


E have obſerved already, that theſe are principally of 
foreign Origin, and all of them are to be ſown and 
raifed by Culture, none growing naturally wild in whole 
Fields, as the common Grafs does, which is therefore cal- 


led natural, in DiſtinQion from theſe raiſed by Art and 


Culture. 


As 
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As theſe ſeveral Kinds are moſtly of foreign Extraction, 
the Method of Culture is alſo copied from Abroad, but we 
have greatly improved it. Tis the Character of the Eu- 
GLISH to receive and adopt the Productions of other Coun- 
tries, and to make them our own by our Improvements. 
We have in no Article done it more than in this of the 
foreign Graſſes ; the Seeds of which we have from Abroad, 
raiſe artificially here, whence their common Name. 

There are often Reaſons why it may be proper to take 
a Piece of Ground out of Corn, and ſow it with Fine of the 
Graſſes. This uſed to be done in the old Huſbandry, with 
the common Graſs Seed, but at preſent the Cuſtom is by 
ſome of theſe Kinds, and the Profit four, five, or more 
Times greater. 

There are the greateſt Reaſons for varying a Crop from 
time to time. And theſe anſwer excellently for that Pur- 
poſe, giving the Land an advantageous Kind of Fallow, 
_ they at the ſame Time afford a very profitable Pro- 

e. ; 

The Huſbandman ſees often the Advantage of ſowing Corn 
or Pulſe, where Graſs would hardly grow, but this is raiſed 
at an Expence of Manure and Tillage, and laſts no longer 
than one Seaſon: theſe: Graſſes will in the ſame Manner 
grow, with proper Management, on ſuch Ground as will not 
bear common Graſs; and they will alſo follow Corn when it 
has quite exhauſted the Land, very ſucceſsfully. 

The Reaſon of this we have given before, which is, that 
Corn rooting very ſlightly, can exhauſt only the Few 
Part of the Soil, fo that theſe which go deeper find. Nouriſh- 
ment : and at the ſame Time fallow and improve the upper 
Part, which will be wanted for Corn again. | 

We have ſhewn that the Pulſe Kind all are Improvers of 
Land by this Means ; by ſhading the Surface and mellowing 
it, while they draw but little Nouriſhment from it; but theſe 
Graſſes do much better, they cover the Surface more cloſely, 
ſo that there is more Advantage to the Ground, and they pe- 
netrate deep for their Nouriſhment. They differ from Pulſe 
in this, that they require a great deal of Food, but then 
they take it from fuch Part of the Ground as is not called 
upon for Culture. 

Every thing that enriches Land, acts upon one of. theſe two 
Principles, as Manure or as Fallow. The Manures give a 
Fertility from themſelves. The Fallow leaves the Ground 
open to receive it from the Air: but it will even get it any 
where ſo it have Reſt. 


We 
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We ſee in Gardening that when much Manure is not uſed, 
m 
make it frui is trenching is changing that Part on 
which Plants ſtood, and from which they received Nouriſh- 
ment. They dig to a Depth ſufficient to raiſe a new Parcel 
of Mould ; and they bury the former Surface in the Hol- 
low from whence they throw up that. In the ſame Man- 
ner theſe Graſſes act, though under a different. Form, and 
indeed every Way more ſucceſsfully. In that Caſe the ſu- 
perficial Earth wherein the former Cr ae Pohang 
der the new Surface, where it gathers freſh S and 
will be fit to nouriſh Crops again. In this Caſe of the Graf- 
ſes, that under Part of the Soil, inſtead of being thrown up, 
is exhauſted by Plants, whoſe Roots go down to it ; and the 
r Part lies at reſt, or at leaſt with very little Demand of 
eme gen from it, and is all the Time ſltered by th 
FF 
and Rains; and occaſionally by the Dung of e fed on the 
gh is the Soft of Im rtificial Graſſe 
This is the m provement by. artifici es, 
and in this Account it is plain, Gar de Nester ofthe Field 
exceeds that of the Garden, as the Succeſs indeed eyidently 
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HEN we ſpoke of the artificial Graſſes, as being the 
natural Produ& of other Countries, we made a Re- 
ferve in Fayour of Clover, by ſaying only, they were ſo in 
general. As to this in particular, it agrees in the Manner 
of raiſing and cultivating with the reſt ; and we have the 
Seed of ſome Kinds from Abroad; but it is in its Origin a 
Native of our own Country. The common red Trefoil, vul- 
garly called red Honey Suckle, is Clover in a wild State z and 
ere is no other Difference between that and what we 
raiſe by Culture, but what the richer Soil and Addition of 
Dreſſings has originally made. rags 
Clover, and the other Plants raiſed under the Name of ar- 
fificial Graſſes, have not the leaſt Reſemblance of Graſs in 
their Form, or Manner of growing; the Uſe they ſerve in 
ſupplying the Place of Graſs, is what has occaſioned their be- 
um called by the ſame Name. | | 
Clover is a low Plant, and naturally grows leaning on the 
Ground. The Roots are fibrous and whitiſb, ſome few ſmall 
Vor. IL D d ones 
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ones ſ under the Surface, but the greater Part penetrate 
firaight down. To draw up a Root out of common Ground, 
one would ſuppoſe it did not godown above two or three Inch- 
es; ee ee Ne * 
is light and mellow, longeſt Fibres carefully drawn, wi 
CO ect fe faces» it thay may be traced with Care 
to fifteen or eighteen Inches; and do really penetrate much 
farther, but that they are then very fine, and ſcarce to be 


ment,” are numerons, jointed, * 
grow from each Joint of each Stalk, and many from the 

oot. Each Foot Stalk has three upon it, and they are of- 
ten ſpotted in the Middle. The Flowers are red, and ſtand 
in little Tufts or Clufters, at the Tops of the Branches. 
They are of the Shape of the Pea Bloſſom, but very 
narrower, longer, and not fo open; and the Seeds are 
fained in a Kind of little Pods. 'There is a Drop of 
ney-like Juice at the Bottom of each Flower, whence it 
Rome bageles of - Honey-ſuckle, a Name given alſo 
| to the | 

is 


co 


* the 2 . - . * : 
according to the 
Form of ſpreadi 
The wild uckle, 
Graſs of dry Paftures, is 
and ſmall, and in a great Meaſure lies down upon the Ground: 
in Fields where it is ſown, and carefully cultivated, and is 
raiſed from Seed that was got from cultivated Plants, it is 
larger and more ere. The Leaves alfo are larger, and ſo 
are the Heads of Flowers, and the ſeparate Flowers in them. 
We have alſo what we call the Iron Clover, which is very 
ſweet and leſs than this, but it differs no otherwiſe than from 
the ſame Kind of Accidents. The Durcn and FLemisH 
were the People who taught us the Uſe of Clover, and they 
raiſe it to a great Advantage, at this Time, the Quantities 
| imes obtain from an Acre, being too great for the 
Credit of thoſe who have not ſeen their great Care and ex- 
cellent Management. | 
With Reſpect to the Soils for Clover, the richeſt always 
ſucceed the beſt with it, and there is none ſo good, but it may 
be worth while to raiſe Clover upon it. There is Land too 
rich for Corn, for it will make it too rank, but this will ex- 


eellently nouriſh Clover; and on the other hand, it is a — | 
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ul to do to fuch Land to fuit it (0 


i only to ſhew what is neceſſary for 
Clover, but we ſhall inform the Farmer, that in the common 
Courſe of Things, it is not be ſown on rich Land new broke 
vp; or on ſuch as has been dreſſed and pufpalely ; 
but is to follow Corn as we have mentioned Of will 
then ſerve in the double Capacity of yielding a rich Crop itſelf, 
and preparing the Land for Corn again. | 
As to the different Kinds of Soils, the beſt for Clover is a 
ght, warm, and rich Earth. Such as is principally what 
we call mellow Earth, but with a Portion of t laamy, 
for otherwiſe the pure mellow Earth alone, is apt to lie too 
heavy for Clover. 
A very rich Loam is an excellent natural Soil for it. 
Whatever Land be deſigned for Clover muſt be brought 
into perfe Tillage, and for this Reaſon, it very well 
follows Corn, as in that Caſe it comes upon a. Land which 


fas been well wrought, and, with Reſpect to the Nouriſh- 
ment it requires, is not exbauſted. This we have explained 


if he Fare honkd chaifh tee up 6 Fiore. of Ground 
on Purpoſe for Clover, the Freſhneſs of it will make that 
Growth ſucceed, though in its Nature it ſhould be improper. 


o other Soils different from thoſe we have named, if the 


Farmer finds it convenient to his Affairs to uſe Clover upon 
them, he muſt manure them ingl. 
Lime, or the other Manures in general 

prepare Land for Corn, are alſo the proper, and they are the 
only Methods of preparing it in this Caſe for Clover. 

The common Cuſtom of ſowing it with Corn, is liable to 
ſome ObjeQions, but they may be got over by a r Ma- 
nagement, and then this will be found a profitable Method. 

Nothing is more common than the ſowing Clover with Bar- 

ley, in which Caſe it is apt ſornetimes to oyer · power the 
Barley in its firſt Growth, and will then do it great Damage. 


Io prevent the Damage of the Barley by the Growth of 
the Clover, n gh they are ſown on the 
| 2, 


Pons, - 
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ſame Ground, not to ſow them at the ſame exact Period. 
hen the Farmer intends to have a Crop of Clover and Bar- 
ley upon the Ground at the ſame Time, let him ſow the Bar. 
3 in the uſual Manner, and wait till it is three Inches 
igh above the Ground: then let him ſow his Clover by 
"Means of a Hand Drill. This will anſwer the Purpoſe ex- 
tremely well. The Clover will do better than when the 
Seed is ſcattered at Random ; and not the leaſt Damage will 
be done the Barley, by drawing the Drill by Hand through 
the _ the Perſon entruſted with the Work being tolerably 
careful. | : 

In this Way the Barley will have got ſo much Head before 
the Clover-ſhoots, that it will be too ſtrong to be over-power- 
ed and ſtarved by it; and at the ſame Time, if the Seaſon 
prove dry, it wilt be high enough to defend the Clover, 
4 iſe, in a wet Summer, would have oves-power- 

it. | | 

We have ſaid that Clover may be ſown alone, but when it 
is judged more proper, as is commonly the Caſe, to ſow it 
with another Crop, Barley is not the only Kind : it may very 
well be ſown with Oats. | 
When a Crop of Corn is to have Clover among it, les 
Seed ſhould be uſed, than if it were to grow alone, and as 
to the Manner of ſowing it, if that be done by Hand with 
the Corn, there ſhould be choſen a fine mild Day for the 
Purpoſe ; becauſe the Seed is fo light, that otherwiſe it 
would be blown about, and left on the Ground in a moſt ir- 
regular Manner. But the beſt Way by far is, the drilling it 
m afterwards. | | 5 

The Time of ſowing it muſt depend upon that of the 
Corn with which it is to be ſown; and in this Caſe the little 
Time after is very well worth while waiting, for though it 
keep the Clover back, it brings the Corn forward: on the 
other hand, if the Farmer be deſirous of having a Crop of 
Clover early in the Ground, though fown with Corn, the 

beſt Method is to ſow it with black Oats, and get them in as 
_ early as poſſible. LR 
The Spring Corns are not the only Kinds among which 
Clover may be ſown. It will thrive. very well with Wheat 
and Winter Rye, if ſown with them in the Beginning of Oc- 
TOBER. Indeed there are Advantages attending this Me- 
thod, that are to be had with no other. We have obſerved 
that a dry Summer hurts a Crop of young Clover extremely. 
There is no Plant that more requires Rain in the Time of its 


firſt ſhooting, for ſome Months, It is for this Reaſon, that 
1 when 
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when ſown early with black Oats, it al thrives, 
uſe it Rr Aa af Go BD ing. 

ut when it is ſown in the Beginning of Winter, wi 
Wheat or Rye, it fares ſtill better, for then it is ſure to have 
a long Time of wet, before there be an Sun or Drought 
tohurt it. In this Caſe alſo it ſtrengthens itſelf in the Ground 
extremely, and is always found very thick and flouriſhmg on 
the reaping of the Corn. 

Some might be apt to fancy that a thick Crop of Clover 
growing among Wheat, in this Manner, would impoveriſh 
that Grain, or be impoveriſhed itſelf, becauſe of the great 
Quantity of Nouriſhment it requires; but we have ſhewn 
already why they do not interfere with one another, the 
Wheat rooting ſuperficially, and the Clover deep. 

When Clover is ſown alone, OcToBtr is the moſt 
' ferable Time, though the Spring be commonly choſen. Ve- 
ry ſevere Weather may hurt it, as it will almoſt any thing, 
but Clover being a Native of our Country, is not a very ten- 
der Plant: if the Winter be tolerably mild, it will make 
very _—_ Shoots, and ſtrengthen itſelf in ſuch a Manner 
in the Ground, as to yield a very early and very plentiful Crop 
m the ſucceeding Summer ; after which it will contiaue firm 
nin the Ground, and encreafing in Value. There 1 alſo this 
particular Advantage in fowing Clover in Oc rox, that it 
comes up in a Manner free from Weeds, whereas, in Spring 
they riſe in Abundance among it, and many of them being of 
quicker Growth, they will over-power it. : 

Many, when they are about to lay down a Piece of Corn 
Land for Graſs, chuſe to ſow it with Ray Graſs and Clover; 
but in this Caſe the beſt Method is to ſow them at different 
Times, though they are to grow together afterwards: thus 
the beſt Corn for ſowing with Ray Graſs and Clover, is 
Wheat, and the beſt Way of doing it is this. The Wheat 
being ſown at its natural and uſual Time, let the Seed of 
the Ray Graſs be ſown with it ; this will be naturally ſome- 
time in OcToBER; and let the Clover be ſown in the follow- 
ing Spring. This muſt be done early, that the Clover may, 
during its firſt Growth, have the Advantage of the Rains of 
the Spring, and be got to an Height in Summer. | 

There 1s alſo, in the common Way of Huſbandry, another 
Reaſon for ſowing it very early in « & Spring in this Caſe, 
which is, that nothing more can be done as to the Coveri 
it at that Seaſon, but rolling the Field; now rolling, while 
the Corn is very young, will hay it; but if it ſhould be done 
when it has got into Stalk, it will hurt it extremely by break- 
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Bot we ſhall add for the Information of the Farmer on 
this Head; that when he thus ſows two Graſſes with his 
Wheat, he is to let in the laſt in the ſame Manner as with 
the Barley, if he will follow the moſt reaſonable Practice. 
Thus, let him in this Caſe ſow his Ray Graſs with the Wheat 
in OcTosxr; but when he comes in Spring to ſow his Co- 
ver, let it not be done in the common random Wa 
Hand, but let him uſe the Hand Drill, and ſow the C 
juſt as we have directed, op tar we with Barley. 

As to the Damage that the fevereſt ter can do to Clo. 
ver, it is not nearly ſo great as that of a dry Summer to ſuch 
as has been ſown late in Spring. If the Roots be tolerably 
covered, and the Soil lie any cloſe about them, they 
Lill get no Harm; and for that Reaſon when the Farmet 
of the Winter, with reſpe& to a young 
of Clover that is alone, his beſt Method is to turn in his Sheep 
to eat it before the A of the ſevere Seaſon. The 
Leaves and Stalks which would have been perha 
Meaſure deſtroyed by the Froſts, and long lying 
will have anſwered their Purpoſe, and been eaten; and the 
Root being better ſecured than before, by the trampling of 
the Cattle, which fixes the Ground about i it, will ſtand per · 

well; and having no Head to ſupport during the Win- 
ter, 8 Leaves and — Fog in the 


The Huſbandman thus underſtanding the Nature of Clo- 
ver, the various Manners of ſowing rg and the Reaſons for 
each, is to conſider next the Nature and Quality of the Seed, 
and to take Care that he chuſes ſuch as is new, and of a 
good Kind. the ſeveral Quantities of Clover Seed 
offered to ſale, the Huſbandman will find a great deal of Va- 
riety of Colour; ſome is yellowiſh, ſome rediſh, and ſome 
blackiſh. Theſe are three Colours that are to be his firſt 
Guide in the Choice; the yellowiſh is the beſt, and to have 
the true Teint, this ſhould be a greeniſh yellow; the rediſh 
is the next good Colour, that which is black, is worſt: but 


| the Colour is not all that goes to the Choice, it muſt be ſound 


and freſh. 
It ſhould be clean, large, and gloſſy on the Surface, which 
is always a Proof of its Goodneſs, as a duſty wendy A 
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ſhews it has been damp, or has had InſeQs in it. The Seed 
being underſtood as to its Marks of Goodneſs, the next Cons 
Gderation is the Quantity ; about this, there is much Diſpute 
among thoſe who have moſt Right to know, that is, the 
Farmers. fame 67 Pound i encgh by K 
cre, others uſe twelve or fourteen Pound. 
In general, we ſee the Practice is in a 
much Seed; but thoſe who uſe this ſmalleſt Quantity err 
the other Side, for fix Pounds is too little. Clover is a Plant 
that never grows to any conſiderable Size; when it is beſt 
planted it is but ſmall in Compariſon of other of the artifi- 
cial Graſles, r be kept at that 
Diſtance, which the others are with Advantage. Eigbt 
Pound of re 
in any Condition; and thoſe who go beyond ten, allow as 
much 41 as thoſe who 1 but ſix, too little: nine 


uperfluous, 
Pound may be called a good Quantity ; and notwithftandi 
all I have heard, to ſpeak from what hes om, by repeated 
Trials, the largeſt Quantities yield not only the 1! but 
the worſt 


This is a Conſideration of the more Conſequence to the 
Farmer, in that too many of thoſe who have written to in- 
ſtruct him, run into the common Error, and ſay, that a very 
large Quantity of Seed, heyy er I have named, 
will yield him fo much the Crop. This has been the 
general Error: the ſowing too ſparingly, is an Error alſo 3 
and though it cannot be attended with ill Conſequence in theſe 
Plants which will grow to a very large Size; or ſend out nu- 
merous Stalks, with Ears an them, asin Corn, yet in Reſpect 
of Clover, and all the like Kind, it may defraud the Farmer 
doubly ; firſt in preventing him from ſo good a Crop as the 
Land would very well have borne, and next in not doing the 
expected Service in preparing the Ground for Corn — 
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CHAP. XV. Of the feeding Cattle on freſs Clover. 


HERE are two diſtin&t Uſes for which Clover is 
ſown; the one is, the feeding Cattle upon it as it grows; 
and the other, the laying it up for Mowing, for the making 
it into Hay: in this, it perfectly reſembles the natural Graſs, 
and anſwers both theſe Purpoſes in the ſame beneficigl Man- 
ner. But there muſt be Care in the feeding it on the Ground, 
otherwiſe it may be attended with — 
. d 4 We 
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We know that the richeſt Foods on our own Tables are 
capable of doing us the moſt Harm. They will often breed 
Diſtempers in us, and Cattle are no more exempt from them 
than we are. | ; 
Clover is a very rich Food for them, and they are fo 
fond of it, as to eat of it often immoderately ; where- 
fore unleſs Care be taken, eſpecially when Clover is rich, 
and they are ſuddenly turned into it, they will get Diſorders. 
The Quantity and Richneſs of the Nouriſhment that is in 
Clover are ſuch, that an Acre of it will, on a moderate Com- 

tation, feed as many Cattle as fix Acres of the common 

un of Paſture Grounds : but in order to make the moſt of 
it, they ſhould not be turned into the Field to trample it 
down at random ; but it ſhould be mowed freſh and freſh 
as it is wanted, and given them green in Racks. As to 
the mowing it for Hay, that is a quite different Conſideration, 
and will be treated of in a diſtin Chapter. — 

The Danger of Cattle bein at random into freſh 
over is, that they will eat of it till they burſt. For this 
Reaſon it is beſt to feed them with it freſh mown, in proper 
Quantities firſt, that they may be a little uſed to it, — 
they are turned in to take their fill. The Novelty of the 
Taſte is one Thing that recommends it, and they are like 
Children in the Shop of a Grocer, whoſe only Danger is till 
they are uſed to the ſweet Things; after which they will not 
eat to hurt themſelves. 

Some Conſideration muſt alſo be had as to the State of the 
Cattle, for ſome will bear a rich Nouriſhment better than o- 
thers; and as for ſuch as ſeem to be moſt likely to receive 
Miſchief from it, the beſt Way is to give them Straw with it at 
firſt, and bring them to the rich Food alone by flow De- 


When they are turned into the Field of Clover, it ſhould 
be done gradually; and this Rule holds good concerning thoſe 
which are well enough to be truſted in at once, as well as' 
ſuch as muſt have this Preparation. 

The right Method is to turn them in about the 
Middle of a hot Day, when they have eat before, and the 
Leaves of the Clover are a little flagged. The great Dan- 
ger of this Food is, when it is eaten in too great Quanti- | 
ties, and when the Dew is upon it; therefore care being 
taken as to the Dryneſs of the Clover, the next Article is 
the not ſuffering them to eat too large a Quantity. They 


outd 
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mould be ſuffened to be in the Clover but half an Hour 
the firſt Day; the next Day they ſhould be turned in at 
the ſame Time, and left an Hour, and fo on till they are 
accuſtomed to it. 

Some Regard is to be had to the Weather in this Re- 
ſpect; for Experience ſhews, that Clover is very apt to 
amage Horſes in wet Weather, and much leſs fo in dry. 
We have before ſpoke of the Danger of letting Horſes eat 
of it while the Dew is on the Leaves. Any wet with Clover 
makes it more dangerous than when dry, and it is from this 
that the Caution riſes. 

It is alſo for the good of the Clover, as well as of the 
Cattle, to keep them off in wet Weather : their Feet are 
apt to do a great deal of Harm at any Time, but they will 
do moſt when the Ground is moſt dam 

The Addition of Ray Graſs to Clover is very advantageous 
in all ReſpeQs, and in none more than this of Health to the 
Cattle that feed upon it. This Ray Graſs is more of the 
Nature of the common and natural Graſs of our Paſ- 
tures, which is their proper Food ; therefore being mixed 
with the other, it tends to correct its Richneſs; and in ſome 
Degree anſwers the Purpoſe of Straw, which we have ſaid is 
proper to be mixed with it. Then at the ſame Time that it 
renders it more wholeſome, it increaſes the Crop in Quantity, 
for this ſpreads under the Surface at the Root, whereas the 
Clover penetrates down deep, ſo that they grow as well to- 
_ as the Corn and the Clover; and the Quantity is vaſt- 
3 upon the Ground; for the Leaves grow toge- 
as naturally and as well as the Roots, ſtanding no more 
in one another's Way than they do. The Clover ſpreads in 
an open looſe Manner, and its Branches ſhelter the Ground 
where the Roots of the Ray Graſs ſtand, fo that it is moiſt 
and full of Nouriſhment ; and, in the mean Time, the nar- 
row ſlender Leaves of the Ray Graſs riſe up and appear 
through the Clover, without any Difficulty or Moleſtation. 
Both theſe grow together, and are fit to be mowed together 
for drying, or to eat together on the Ground: but there is this 
Caution to be given the Farmer, that Clover and Ray Graſs do . 
not ſerve the Purpoſe of preparing the Land for Corn any Thing 


nearly ſo well as Clover alone. We have ſhewn how a Crop of 
Clover improves the Ground, which is, by ſheltering the ſu- 
perficial Part, and drawing its Nouriſhment from ſome Depth ; 
ſo that the upper Part, while it gets ſheltered, is unexhavſted : 


but. 
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but this is only to be done by Clover alone, for Ray Graſs 
Roots ſhallow as Corn does, and therefore the Ground is, 
in ſome Degree, exhauſted, where the Corn is to get its 
Nouriſhment. f 

We do not ſpeak this ſo abſolutely as if Ray Graſs was ne- 
ver to be mixed with Clover, where Corn is intended to come 
afterwards We give the Farmer his full Inſtructions, and 
he will know by this, that, in general, Clover alone is proper 
to be ſown where the Land is ſoon to bear Corn again; but, 
on the contrary, when it is intended to lie longer in Graſs, 
then Clover and Ray Graſs together. When Ray Graſs in 
mixed with Clover, where Corn is to follow ſoon, the Quan- 
tity of the Ray Graſs muſt be but ſmall ; whereas 
when the Ground is to lie long in Graſs, the Quantity 
of the Ray Graſs ſhould be large. This is the whole In- 
ſtruction in general Terms, and this the Farmer muſt, 
on every Occaſion, ſuit to his preſent Circumſtances and 
Situation, 

Cows are ſubje& to Diſorders from Clover as well as Hor- 
ſes; and when it does not take this Effect, it injures their 
Milk in Flavour, and is prejudicial to the Productions of the 
iry. This Accident is afo greatly abated by mixing 

Ray Graſs among the Clover in Sowing, for this being nearer 
the natural Provender of the Cow, takes leſs Effect upon 
her than with the other. The common Graſs of our Paſ- 
| tures has frequently the wild Clover, we have named among 
it; fo that there is no Difference between a Field of Clover 
and Ray Graſs, and one of our common Paſtures, where 
there is a large Share of Honey-Suckle Trefoil among the 
Graſs ; but that the one is a Mixture of Graſs and Clover, 
in which the Graſs has the larger Proportion; and the other 
is a Mixture of the ſame Things, in which the Clover has 
the largeſt Part. = 

Clover, though it is a much more laſting Crop than - 
of the Palſe Kind, which are ſown for the ſame Purpoſe 
of improving the Ground, yet is but of a certain Duration, 
and that not equal to Saintfoine, or ſome other of theſe ar- 
tificial Graſſes. In general, Clover will laſt well enough 
three Years ; but after that it declines ſo greatly, that it is 
not worth the continuing it upon the Ground. It is not 
that it will have exhauſted the Ground fo, that it cannot be 
made to grow on it again without Culture, and due Pre- 
paration. Therefore the Farmer at the End of three Years, 
mutt, in the common Courſe of his Practice, plow up the 
Land again: if he deſign it for a different Crop, he ** 

a n 
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therefore 23 the Clover is not ſo natural, it ſhould not be | 


given alone. When the Ray Graſs is mixed with Clover m 
the Sowing, the whole is more proper for Cows, than 
when the Clover is ſown ſingly; but, in either Caſe, the 
beſt Method is to feed them in Clover during the Day, 
and to turn them into a common Paſture of natural Graſs 
in the Night: this gives them a Mixture of the common 
with the richer Food, and their Milk, while it is rendered very 
abundant by the Uſe of the Clover, is kept to its common 
Taſte and Qualities by the other Graſs. 

The Reaſon why Clover will not fucceed fo perfectly 
m the feeding of 0, in the x ng: nagar ay nd who 
have projected that Improvement is, t when are 
i_ "looſe into a Field of it, according to that Propoſal, 
they deſtroy and taint it with their Dung and Urine, after 
which they will not eat it freely. This, beſide the Quan- 
tity they tread down, is fo great a Diſadvantage, that I have 
ſeen frequently, where Hogs have fed plentifully, and throve 
extreamly upon it for a Time after they were put in, they 
have afterwards pined away, and grown — poor. It 
is not that the Clover does not agree with them after a 
Time, but that they have ſpoiled it, and don't like it any 
longer in that SR "Tis 9 that by feeding them 
with it properly, it would be an excellent Improvement u 
on the —— Methods in that ReſpeQ. „ 
Sheep are alſo fed very advantageouſly with Clover: they 
will eat it with equal Freedom freſh, and in the Condi- 
tion of Hay; and it is of vaſt Service in the breeding up of 
Houſe Lambs, which, in the Neighbourhood of 2 
are ſo profitable an Article. The Ewes feed on it in Sum- 
mer in the Field, and in Winter on the Hay under Co- 

ver; and there is no Food that ſupplies them with ſuch 
Plenty of Milk, or ſuch as is ſo fit for the nouriſhing the 
young. | 

The Farmer who manages with Prudence, will find this 
a vaſt Article in the feeding of his Horſes in Summer and 
in Winter; the Graſs and Hay being equally proper, under 
a right Management. And beſide the Advantage he re- 
ceives from it in reſpect of his Ewes and Houſe Lambs, 
his Weather, Sheep, and Graſs Lambs will very well fat- 
ten upon it; and the Store Sheep may be ſupported on it 
during the Summer. | 

Theſe are ſuch important Articles in favour of Clover, that 
when they are named together, he muſt be a very poor Huſ- 
| bandman 
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bandman who does not ſee the Advantage he will find in fow- 


ing it. 

Beſide the ſeveral Methods of ſowing it, which we have 
named alone, and with the different Corns, ſome have ſowed 
it with Peaſe, and others with Horſe Beans. In the firſt Caſe, 
the Peaſe are very apt to ſpoil the Clover ; but there are Oc- 
. cafions in which they are r. The Beans, as they do not lie 
upon the Ground in the Manner of the Peafe, are not liable 
to the ſame Objection; but then the Preparation of the Land 
for Beans being leſs than for Peaſe, and the Clover — 
a very well tilled Land, this does not ſucceed ſo well. hen 
the Change of Crop renders it neceſſary, theſe Things may 
be done; and ſome Time may be ſaved by a Crop of Clover, 
in which the Ground otherwiſe would be idle ; but theſe are 
accidental Conſiderations, The proper and profitable Methods 
are thoſe we directed in ing of that Article; either with 
Clover alone, with Ray Graſs in the common Method, with 
Barley or Oats, or with Wheat. 

Me have entered at large on the Uſe of Clover as it grows; 
we are now to conſider it in the Condition of Hay, with its 
ſeveral Uſes. 


CHAP. XVI Of the mowing of Clover, and it Hay. 


6s Ih Farmer is to compute according to the ſeveral 
Circumſtances of his Stock, . and his Ground, how far 
he ſhall want the Aſſiſtance of his Clover green, and how far 
in Hay. We have obſerved that the Mowing it every Year is 
a Practice which might occaſionally be let alone to Advantage 
but the Growth is ſo ſtrong, that it may alſo, where Circum- 
ſtances ſuit, as they uſually do, be mowed more than'once in 
the Year. 

The firſt Time of Mowing is toward the End of May. 
The Root has been by this Time well ſtrengthened in the 
Ground, having ſtood through the Winter, and the Shoots 
are numerous and ſtrong. The Farmer is now to look well 
upon it for the proper Seaſon, for it is not in the Nature of 
theſe Things to allot any certain Day of the Month. It is a 

rticular Condition of the Plant that gives it a Properneſs for 

owing, and this may happen according to the Soil, Seaſon, 
and many other Accidents forwarder one Year, and back- 
warder another; and earlier in one Crop, and later in another 
the ſame Year. 

We have told the Farmer the latter End of Mar is the 
uſual Time of Clover's caming fit for cutting, and that it 

may 
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may be ſooner. He ſhould therefore begin to look upon it in 
the Middle of Mar; and obſerve in what Condition it is 
with Reſpe& of flowering. As we have told him reſpeQing 
common Graſs, we may add on this Head, that the Time 
when Clover is ſitteſt to be cut for Hay, is juſt when it is get- 
ting into Flower, that being the Period of the Growth, in 
which the Leaves and Stalks of all Plants are fulleſt of Virtue. 
This we ſpeak of Clover with Reſpe& to the cutting it in 
May or thereabouts, for Hay alone. There comes a far- 
ther Conſideration afterwards, when it is cut at a proper 
Time of the Year for Seed. 

In this May or firſt Crop therefore, the Farmer is to con- 
ſult only the Richneſs of the Stalk and Leaf, and to find when 
that is at its greateſt Perfection; he is to examine alſo the 
Heads with reſpect to their flowering. 
 - The: Flowers of Clover grow in ſmall Tufts, or roundſh 

Heads, at the Tops of the Branches, and theſe appear there 

in form of roundiſh, green, hairy Buttons, ſome Time be- 
fore the Flowers begin to open. The Farmer is to watch the 
Appearance of theſe, and to obſerve how they gradually come 
toward Ripeneſs ; and he is to ſend in his Mowers juſt before 
they begin generally to blow. A few will make a Shew here 
and there in the Field, while the reſt are exactly in their 
right Condition; for there is no Plant in the World, a whole 

Field of which gets into Flower all together. "This is his 
Time for ſetting to work in Mowing, when all the Plants are 
full of Heads, and ſome few of. them only have begun to o- 
pen into Flowers. Let him perfectly com the Reaſon 
of this Conduct; it is the more needful to explain it to him 
fully, becauſe ſeveral have erred in the ReſpeQ of letting the 
_ Clover ſtand too long for the firſt Mowing ; and they think 
fill in many Places, they ought to ſee it in full Flower all over 
the Field before they begin. 

The Intent of the Farmer here is, firſt, to get a Crop of 
rich Hay, and next to have his Clover Roots in a ſtrong and 
vigorous Condition ; for their ſhooting quickly and ſtrongly 
afterwards, is a Thing of great Conſequence to him. | 

We have ſhewn that the Time when his Hay will be beſt 
of all, is when it is juſt getting into Flower, and this is a 
Time at which it has not exhauſted the Roots: this is a very 
material Conſideration. If it be cut juſt at that Period, the 
Roots are in full Vigour ; and having loſt the large Head they 
had to ſupport, will puſh out their Shoots with a ſurprizin 
Strength; but if the Plant have been ſuffered to ſtand til 
all of it be in full Flower, and ſome getting into Seed, which 

| happens 
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very ſoon afterwards ; then the Store of Nouriſh- 
ment that has been called up, has, in a great Degree, ex- 
hauſted the Roots, and they will grow very poorly afterwards 
for ſome Time. | 

Therefore as ſoon as all the Plants are knotted, or have the 
Heads formed at the End'of their Branches, let the Crop be 
cut ; and let the Mowers have Caution given them to cut it 
as even as poſſible, for this greatly forwards the Growth of 
the new Shoots. When cut, it is to be managed exaQly in 
the ſame Manner as common Graſs, and fo made into a dry, 
firm, and ſound Hay. The Farmer muſt not be ſurprized at 
his Clover's ſhrinking in the drying, for that it always does in a 

particular Manner, its Branches falling together, and the 
Whole getting into a very ſmall Compaſs, compared to what 
it filled while growing. 

Great Care is to be taken to dry this, becauſe 
having a great deal of natural Moiſture, it will otherwiſe be 
very to become damp afterwards, — a n to 
decay. ing cut at this Growth, carefully ma- 
he el nadie extreamly rich and whole- 
fome Food for the fattening all Kinds of Cattle. When it 
has ſtood too long upon the Ground before the firſt cutting, it 
not only impoveriſhes the Roots, but goon Age rd too 
rank, and has not the excellent Qualities of this firſt Crop 
when made in Perfection. 5 

After the mowing this Crop the Land is to reſt, and occa- 
ſionally it may be mowed again once, toward the End of Sum- 
mer, or twice: the former Time in JULY, and the other to- 
ward Autumn. There may be Reaſons for cutting three 
Crops of Clover ; for different Farms are ſituated and cir- 

cumſtanced variouſly ; but to ſpeak in general, it is not what 
the Farmer ought to make the Rule of his Practice. Very 
often when three Crops are cut, there is not Weather for 
' making the laſt tolerably, for we have obſerved that the Clo- 
ver requires good Weather, more than common Grafs, be- 
cauſe of its juicy Nature, which will eaſily contract Damage. 
At beſt, when the Seaſon favours moſt, the ſecond Crop im- 
poveriſhes the third, and ſeldom gives it Time to ripen. 

We have ſaid any particular Farmer's Affairs may make 
Variations from all general Rules neceſſary ; but in the com- 
mon Run of Things the Advice that is moſt profitably to be 
followed, is to make but two Crops of Clover Hay ; and this 
very material, when one of them is intended for getting of 
Seed, which is very proper: in this Caſe there 9 4 
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Time for the Crop to ripen thoroughly, which it will rarely 
— — 4 —— | 


We ſhall conſider the laſt Crop of Clover in the Summer, 


to be intended for Seed ; and in this Caſe it muſt ſtand a good 
while. - The Owner muſt look in upon it from time to time; 
and watch the Seaſon of its Seeds being ripe. He muſt wait 
for this with Patience; and he may wait without Fear, for 
1 thoſe Crops, the of which are apt to 

If the Clover hath been well ma 


ue appear in the Huſks toward the End of Au Gust, 
| or later, according to the Soil, Seaſon, and Manner of 
. from this Time it will take between three Weeks 
and a Month to be thoroughly ripe : and when it is in that 
Condition the Stalk will begin to grow brown. This is the 


Caſe in all Plants, and this is the Time for mowing it on this 


Occaſion. When the Stalks are grown brown or yellow, and 
on opening the Huſks the Seen is found to be yellowiſh, the 
full Time of cutting it is come, then the Farmer is to take the 
Advantage of a good dry Day, and get it down. Its then to 
be made with Care into Hay, but this does not require all that 


kept in the Straw in Spring. 
Toward the latter End of Marcn it is to be carefully 
threſhed and ſeparated from the Straw. After this the huſky 
Part is to be well dried in the Sun, and then threſhed again; 
after this ſecond threſhing it ſhould be ſpread for a farther 
drying, and then worked about with Rakes, and rubbed tho- 
roughly in the Hands, and by this Means a great deal more 
Seed, may be got out of it. 
By the Difficulty that the Farmer will find in getting the 
Seed of Clover clean, he will learn not to be afraid of letting 
it ſtand in the Field till thoroughly ripe, for otherwiſe it will 
never ſeparate tolerably ; and he may be ſure there is no great 
Fear of Waſte, in a Seed that is thus unwilling to leave the 
Huſk at any Rate. 

Two Buſhels of good Seed will generally be had from an 
Acre of Clover, well managed and well threſhed: this is the 
niceſt Affair in all threſhing, ſo that the Farmer muſt ſee to 
get a Perſon who underſtands it: ſuch a one will do four Times 
the Buſineſs of another. 

The Difficulty of getting the Clover Seed clean from the 
Chaff, has induced ſome to prefer ſowing it in the Huſk, 


and there is no great Danger of its ſucceeding, provided it can 
- | be 
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naged, the Seeds will be- 


Length of Time that a Crop does when the Stalks and Leaves 
are fuller of Juice. When dried it is to be laid up, and to be 
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be diſtributed on the Ground; but as the Wind is 
apt to have too much Power u Clover Seed, in the com- 
mon Way of ſowing it, when it is clean and free from the 
Huſk, it muſt neceſlarily have more this Way, and there will 
be danger of its blowing into Heaps in ſome and leav- 


| a dn Objeftion only of F nſt the U 
is Objection is orce agai common Way 
of ſowing; but where that is done by the Hand Drill, as we 
have adviſed in the ſowing Clover with Barley, it may as well 
be uſed Huſk and all, for it may be laid in with the ſame Re- 
gularity as if naked. * 
The Seed of Clover the firſt Year is better than any other, 
| but it will grow very well the ſecond; after this it is ha- 
zardous truſting it, a great deal of the Seed miſcarrying. 


CHAP. XVII Of the Seil for Saintfoin, and its Growth, 


N the Part of this Work, regarding the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Method of Huſbandry, we gave an Account of Saint- 
foin, as an Inſtance of one of the Crops to which that Practice 
is ſuited; having therefore occaſionlly and neceſſarily given 
an Account of the Nature of the Plant there, we ſhall not re- 
peat it in this Place, but conſider the Advantages of that Crop, 
ad Method of Culture according to the uſual Ways of Huf- 
TY: : 
Two Articles give Saintfoin the Preference againſt Clover; 
theſe are, its larger Size, and its longer Continuance in the 
Ground. Clover, we have ſhewn, laſts properly but three 
Years, Saintfoin will laſt four Times as or more than 
that if neceſſary. In order to keep Clover a little _= 
the Ground, without freſh ſowing, the ſecond Crop muſt be 
given up as to mowing ; it muſt ſtand to Seed after the firſt 
2 ; and when the Seeds have ſcattered themſelves, Sheep 
muſt be turned in to feed upon it. This is a Method attended 
with evident Diſadvantages, and is often inconvenient : Saint- 
foin requires no ſuch Management : let a Ground be once well 
covered with it, and it will take Care of itſelf afterwards; when 
it is thought fit to plow up the Land, Corn thrives excellently 
upon it : the Method of doing this, we have ſhewn already, 
in ſpeaking of the various Methods of Tillage. Y 
As to the Soil proper for Saintfoin, any thing will do erckpt | 
Chalk; this it naturally abhors, but on very poor, ſtony, and 
ſandy Grounds it will do very well ; and though a Plant that 
naturally roots very deep, yet it will thrive where the Mould 
is but ſhallow; its deep rooting is a great Advantage where 
Vol. II. Ee here 
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there is Compaſs for it ; for this makes the Leaves of Saintfoin 
look freſh, and ſerve excellently for the Cattle, when all 
others are parched with a Drought in hot Summers. The Sun 
can take no Effect upon a Root that goes ſo deep; and it al- 
ways finds Nouriſhment there, while the ſuperficial Mould, 
in which Clover and ſuch other Things are rooted, is ſcorched 
and dried up. 

Saintfoin is an excellent Crop any where ; but it will anſwer 
the Farmer's Purpoſe beſt of all in thoſe Places where Manure 
is ſcarce: it may therefore be conſidered as one of the beſt 
Crops the Farmers, in the remote Countries, can take into 
their Hands. They need not be afraid of a ſtony Bottom un- 
der the ſhallow Mould in theſe Places, as that is a common 
Condition of much of the Land there; for the Saintfoin will 

uſh its Roots through the Cracks that there always are in 
Beds of Stone near the Surface, and by that Means find Nou- 
riſhment lower, where one would not ſuppoſe the Roots of any 
Plant could reach. 


CH AP. XVIII. Of ſowing Saintfoin, and managing it 
while on the Ground. 


8 ſo far partakes of the Nature of Clover, in Re- 
ſpedct of the Farmer's Concern, that it may be ſown either 
alone or with Corn; or it may be ſown entire, or with a Mix- 
ture of Ray Graſs. But this latter Method is not of that Ad- 
vantage that is in the Caſe pf Clover, for Saintfoin is very well 
able to fill a Land alone, and it has not the Inconveniences 
that attend Clover, in diſordering the Cattle which feed 
upon it. . | 
The moſt uſual Way among our Farmers at preſent is, to 
ſow Saintfoin with Barley; and this, in the common Method 
of r is a very ſucceſsful Practice. The Method of 
doing it moſt advantageouſly is this: let the Ground be plowed 
three Times, to get it into a very fine Condition; for as Clover 


requires this, in order to produce a tolerable Crop, Saintfoin 


renders it more neceſſary; and it is very well worth while, be- 
cauſe of the long Time this will laſt. | 

The Land being well broken by Tillage, ſhould be manured 
with mellow Dung, or ſome of the richer Kinds in a ſmall 
Quantity, as Soot, than which nothing is better. This done, 
the. Barley is to be ſown, and after it is harrowed in, the Saint- 
foin is to be fown by the broad Caſt-way. But let the Perſon 
who does it, have a Caution given him, to ſcatter the Seed 


r ma. 


very thin, and Jow it twice in a Place. This is the only wi | 
i | -" 7 
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of raiſing a Crop of Saintfoin, — to the common Me- 
thods, with any tolerable Degree of Regularity. When 
ſown, the Ground is to be harrowed lightly over, and nothing 
more is to be done till the Time of rolling the Barley, which 
is alſo of great Uſe to the Saintfoin. 

Thoſe who ſow Saintfoin with Oats, muſt uſe the ſame ge- 
neral Method as with Barley, but the former is always the 
better. 

Saintfoin may be ſown alone in Spring ; but that is not the 
beſt Practice. It may as well be got into the Ground the Oc- 
TOBER before, and by this Means there will be a Crop of it a 
Year ſooner than there would be in the common Way. The 
Choice of the Seed depends upon the ſame Particulars as that 
of Clover, it ſhould be clean, heavy, dry, and of a ſhining 
Surface. 'The freer from Huſks the better. 

The Difference in Reſpect of the Quantity of Seed to be 
allowed in this, and in the Drill Huſbandry, is very conſider- 
able: five or ſix Buſhels are commonly allowed in this Way 
of the broad Caſt ſowing, to an Acre, and leſs than four is not 
ſufficient ; the other is rather too much. When Ray Graſs 
is ſown with Saintfoin, the general Proportion is five ls 
1 and one Buſhel of the Ray Graſs to the 

re. 

When Saintfoin is ſown alone, if the Weather be dry at 
the Time of its firſt coming up, tis very apt to take a Stint in 
the Growth, from which it is a long 'Time recovering; this 
may be prevented by watering it by Means of a Cart, with a 
Convenience behind, pierced with Holes. In the new Me- 
thod of Huſbandry this would be eaſy ; but it has been prac- 
tiſed in the common Way with very good Succeſs. 

When Saintfoin is ſown in Spring, with Barley or Oats, the 
ſooner it is got into the Ground the better; and in general it 
; ſucceeds much the beſt when ſown alone in Autumn. The 

dry Weather, that is ſo prejudicial to its Growth, is not to be 
expected at that Seaſon. SI 

In a ſucceeding Chapter we ſhall treat of mowing Saintfoin 
for Hay ; but here we are to conſider the beſt Method of feed- 
ing of Cattle upon it, while on the Ground. Thus is a very 

fitable Practice, but it requires ſome Management. The 
Cattle are not ſo apt to hurt themſelves with this as with Clo- 
ver, but they may very eaſily damage the Crop; and when 
the Farmer finds that it is one of thoſe Crops, calculated for 
laſting ſeveral Years, he will underſtand that it is worth while 
to guard againſt ſuch — » 

| 8 A 
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In order to his und how to do this beſt, he muſt 
gcquaint himſelf with the Nature of the Plant. Saintfoin is 
very ſtrong and hardy, and is not eaſily injured when it is welt 
eſtabliſhed in the Ground; but at firſt it is very exlify ; eſpe- 
cially at the Top of the Root, where the Damage is not rea- 


dil 
For this Reaſon, let the prudent Farmer be tender of his 
Saintfoin the firſt Year. The moſt likely Methods of hurting 
it would be, the putting large Cattle into the Ground while 
the Plant is very young, for its Sweetneſs will tempt them to 
eat it down cloſe, and by that Means hurt the of the 
Root; and at the fame Time their Feet would increaſe the 
Miſchief by treading of it down. 5 "2 
Therefore, if the Farmer finds it needful to put any of his 
p are the 


Cattle into a Saintfoin Ground the firſt Year, 
moſt profitable ; but it is beſt to omit this entirely. 


The moſt beneficial Method of managing Saintfoin is, to 


mow it the firſt Year, cautioning the Scythemen to be very 
regular in their Work, and not to come too clofe to the Root : 
the next Year Sheep may very well be fed upon it; and after 
this, it will have got ſo much Strength, that it may, without 
Hazard, be uſed, according to the Farmer's Circumſtances 
and Diſcretion in feeding and mowing. £ 
We have named twelve Years as a Time, during which 
Saintfoin continnes very good and ſtrong ; but in this, all that 
15 to be done is ſpeaking 8 and in round Numbers, for 
according to the Nature of the Ground, and the Uſage the 
Crop has received, it will in fome Places be worn out ſooner, 
and in ſome it will laſt twice that Time. | | 
When worn out it may be plowed up and fown again, or 
another Piece of Ground found for that Purpoſe, and Corn 
ſown on this ; but it may alſo be refreſhed by Manures: of 
theſe none anſwers the * ſo excellently as Marte. A 
tolerable Quantity of this, ſpread over a decaying Piece of 
Saintfoin, will refreſh it for ſeveral Years; and there are Cir- 
cumſtances of Affairs under which this may be very well 
worth while. Very rotten Dung may be uſed for the fame 
Purpoſe, or Soot; but nothing anſwers ſo well as Marle. 
Ihe feeding upon the Saintfoin Ground is an excellent 
Thing for Cattle: it is full of a rich Nouriſhment, and yet 
not rank. It fattens them, without breeding Diſorders. Spring 
is the Seaſon when it beſt anſwers this Purpoſe, and this is 
moſt convenient to-the Farmer : the only Caution he need have 
in this ReſpeQ, is not to put heavy Cattle upon it in wet 
* N Weather: 
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2 in other Seaſon, when the Crop is well eſta- 
bliſhed, they not be able to hurt it; but their Feet in 
n ; and the ſucceeding Crop 
n from this, than from 


1K. Spring is the beſt Seaſon for feeding large Cattle upon 

43 v2 and Winter are the moſt proper for Sheep: 
150 alſo very well anſwers the Farmer's Purpoſe, who con- 
trives accordingly. The great Shoot of the Spring is ſufficient 
for the Cows and Oxen, and the Crop recovers itſelf ſufficiently 
for one mowin 8 there grows a young Shoot that 
ſerves very well for Sheep, at a Time when they want it ; and 
they neither damage it by their cloſe ＋ 4 their heavy 
treading. No Food fattens ſo freely or ſo ſuddenly at 
that Seaſon, and none is better for Oxen in Spring, or for 
Milch Cows, when eaten upon the Ground, 4 — in the 
Rack: it cauſes Abundance of Milk, and does not give it that 
A 

t. 

The general Cautions we have given muſt be enlarged or 
2 I ws the Soil and other Ace gd” 
ing t A | and dry Seaſon large Cattle may 
be RTE we 282 earlier than we have 
ſaid ; and on the contrary, in a moiſt Soil they muſt be kept 
out later. Nothing eſtabliſhes itſelf more firmly in the Ground 


than Saintfoin, giving it Time; but when it is trampled u 
young, in a damp Ground and wet Seaſon, it is ed in 
JE 


h a Manner, as often never to recoyer it the 
CHAP. XIX. Of 2 i. and the Uſes of 
its H ay. 
W E have now to mention, the ſecond Condition of Saint- 
foin that is in the Form of Hay ; 0. J this it is not 
at all leſs valuable than in the firſt. If freſh Saintfoin be ex- 
cellent for the horned Cattle, the Hay of it is one of the beſt 
| known Foods for Horſes ; nor is it confined in i its Uſe to them. 
There is a particular Management required in keeping the 
Groynd for Hay, but it is ſo like that uſed for Clover, and 
indeed for natural Graſs, that the Farmer, who is unaccuſ- 
. to this excellent Kind, will need very few Words to ex- 
plain it. 
In order to have a Crop of Hay of any Species, the Ground 
— '_ muſt 
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muſt be laid up a proper Time for that Purpoſe. The Time 
for laying up bein ton for this End, is toward the latter Part 
of Maxcn, and from that Time, two Months will bring it 
into a Condition for mowing to great Advantage. 

Saintfoin is to be mowed like Clover, juſt when it gets to 
Flower; with this Difference, that the Sainfoin may be al- 
lowed to ſtand till a little forward in Bloom ; but it muſt not 
be ſuffered to remain till the Bloom begins to fade, and the 
Seeds to be formed. In Clover, the greateſt Benefit riſes 
from cutting it juſt when the Heads are all formed for flower- + 
ing, and but few of them have opened : in Saintfoin, the ex- 
act Time is, when a good Number of the Flowers have 
opened, but none are fallen. 

It is then to be mowed and made into Hay, by frequent and 
careful turning: it requires more Care and Pains than common 
Hay, but not ſo much as Clover, the Leaves and Stalks not 
being ſo juicy. 

The propagating Saintfoin for the Service of its Hay, is a 
Thing of the greateſt Importance to the Farmers, in many of 
our Corn Countries; for the Nature of the Land, in many 
Places, is throughout very ill adapted to Paſturage ; and the 
Profits from Corn are fo great, that very little is uſed for that 
Purpoſe in others. In ſome Places this is carried to ſuch a 
Height, that there are large Farms in thoſe Parts of the King- 
dom that have ſome very little, and others no Land of the 
common Paſture Kind; ſo that the People who occupy them 
can fcarce keep any Cows in moſt, and in ſome, find it v 
difficult and expenſive to ſupport their Horſes. In this Caſe, 
the introducing Saintfoin muſt be a Thing of great Conve- 
nience ; it is bringing in a Crop that will be managed with 
_ Eaſe in their own Way, and will grow on the common Run 
of their Grounds, and will come in the natural Courſe of their 
Tillage; and this will feed their Horſes and other Cattle ; and 
if they chuſe to cultivate more of it, will bring them a great 
Profit at the Market. 

A Field of Saintfoin will, in ſuch a Caſe, make a prodigious 
Change in the Farmer's Aﬀairs. He may feed Cows, if he 
have Ground near Home, with the freſh cut Saintfoin during 
the whole Summer, under Cover in Racks; and in Autumn 
and Winter he may turn them in to the Aftermath of it, only 
obſerving the Cautions we have given him, to favour the 
Ground in wet Weather. When the Winter is advanced he 
may turn in his Sheep; and then feed the Cows under Cover 
again, with the Hay cut at the MipsUMMER mowing ; and 
| in 
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in Spring turn them into the freſh Growth of it again. This 
is a prodigious Thing, in Counties where natural Graſs is 
ſcarce : the Farmer, in theſe Places, uſed to be confined to 
the ſingle Article of his Buſineſs, reſpeQing Tillage, and the 
Growth of Corn; but by the introducing of this Plant, he is 
able to undertake the Whole, and ſhare the Advantages of 
thoſe more happily ſituated (part of whoſe Land falls out na- 
turally for Paſturage, part for Corn) and who find it eaſy to 
keep up ſuch a Proportion, as makes them mutually ſubſer- 
vient to one another. 


CHAP. XX. Of Lucerne, its Soil, and the Manner of 
ſowing it. 


UCERNE, or, as the Frxexcu call it, La Lucerne, 
is one of thoſe Plants which we have introduced like the 
1 from Abroad, into the Practice of the BRITISH Huſ- 

I | 

It is one of thoſe Species which happily ſerve in the Place 
of natural Graſs, and are therefore called artificial ones. We 
have ſaid the leſs of Saintfoin in this Place, becauſe it had been 
treated of before on another Occaſion. Lucerne having not 
been mentioned yet, we are to conſider it here at large. 

It is a pretty looking Plant, with blue Flowers. The Root 
is very long, and of a conſiderable Thickneſs. The Stalks 
are firm, upright, and branched ; they have great Numbers 

ves, growing three on each Footſtalk; and the Flowers 
ſtand in little Heads, followed by a Kind of twiſted Pods. 

It anſwers the Purpoſes of Saintfoin to the Farmer ; and, 
like that, endures in a ſerviceable Condition many Years. 

Lucerne has been long known in Huſbandry, and at all 
Times very famous: we had it from France ; but the Ro- 
MANS 1n antient Time have written greatly of it ; and by the 
Labour and Expence they employed in its Culture, it is plain 
they were acquainted with its Value. They called it Medica, 
and we find frequent mention of it in all their Poets, as well 
as Proſe Writers, who treat of Agriculture. They preferred 
it before all other Plants, as a Fodder for their Cattle ; and by 
what Experience ſhews thoſe who have raiſed it here, of its 
Effe cts, they had Reaſon: it is certain nothing excels, and 
perhaps it would not be too much to ſay, nothing equals it: 
with this Character, which is vouched by the Experience of 
all Huſbandmen in other Countries, and in no Part contradicted 
by the Trials that have been made of it in ENGLAND, we 

Ee 4 hop: 
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F in ſome Time uni- 
„ 
We have in the laſt Chapter, ſhewn the great and particular 


the ſame or more in 
this. The Antients have left us Thi 


Things concerning its Effect 
in fattening of Cattle, hardly to be credited ; but the Accounts 
the FxteNCH, among whom it is more commonly cultivated, 

ive of it, and what I have ſeen of ſome raiſed in ENGLAND, 
| to give Reaſon to believe thoſe Relations are not much 
ted, 

It is ſweeter than Clover, or even Saintfoin ; and has ſo 
many known Advantages, and ſo few ObjeQtions have been 
raiſed againſt it, that the only Reaſon why it has not been 
more 1 among us, ſeems to be, that its Cul. 
ture is not ſufficiently underſtood. In this, however, there is 
nothing very difficult; and we ſhall lay down a Method, ſup- 
ported by ſome Experience, which will lead the Huſbandman 
toall its Advantages, without any Hazard of its failing. 

With Reſpe& of Soil, Lucerne will grow on any. This 
is a Recommendation of the moſt important Kind ; becauſe 
it puts it into every Farmer's Power to raiſe it. Tho? it will 
live on any, it will thrive beſt on the richeſt ; but there is none 
where it will not be of equal Benefit with any other Crop it 
would afford. 

The Antients were fo ſenſible of its Value, that they gave it 
the beſt natural Soils they had; they improved theſe with all 

ble Care, by Manure, and by Tillage: there is no Crop 

r which we dreſs the Ground in nearly ſo laborious, ar 
nearly ſo expenſive a Manner ; and it is beyond a Doubt, that 
if we would follow their Example, in taking a great deal of 
Care of it, and beſtowing, if not ſo much as they did, yet a 
ſufficient Expence and Labour upon it, we ſhould reap pro- 
portionable Advantages. 

We can perceive, that with all their Expence, they had 
not the right Knowledge of its moſt advantageous Culture; 
they always ſowed it thick, which, by what we ſee in Expe- 
rience, muſt have had a very bad Effect. 

The Root of Lucerne being large, is enabled to ſupport 2 
large Head of numerous Stalks; and this is the Method by 
which it will be moſt ſerviceable to the Farmer. Now this 
can only be promoted by its ſtanding at a Diſtance one Plant 
from another. On this depend the great Profits ariſing from 
Lucerne, and this the Antients had not ; nor can we have, in 

the common Method wherein it is propagated here : for all 
our 
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our Farmers that have tried, have run into the ſame Fault 
with the Antients : they have all ſown it ſo thick, that the 
Plants have ſtarved one another ; and inſtead of a Field covered 
with a due Number of flouriſhing and vigorous Heads of it, 
they have continually an innumerable Multitude of ſmall poor 


ones. 5 

For this Reaſon it is eaſy to ſee, that the Drill and Horſe- 
hoeing Method muſt be fitter for this than for the common 
Method; becauſe that Way the Plants will ſtand remote, and 
they will be vigorous : this will alſo be farther promoted by 
the Horſehoeing, in a manner which it can be no Way elle. 
It is to theſe deep rooted Plants, that Method of Culture is 
moſt particularly adapted. They ſpread at a Depth under the 
Ground, by Means of very large and numerous Fibres ; and 
the deep Plowing between the Rows, by this Practice, breaks 
the Earth about them while growing, which can never be 
done any Way elſe. | | 

We know by Experience, the Benefit of breaking and 
dividing the Ground, while Plants are in it, and by this Means 
it can be done at Times, during all thoſe Years the Lucerne 
ſtands 2 the * — ; 2 will always have its fene 

The keeping a Cro ucerne in thi 2 ndition, 
b chics in ran ater Os It is in a Manner 
particular to this Plant, that as ſoon as mowed, it ſends up 
new Shoots in Abundance, from the Roſoms of all the Leaves; 
that is, the Place where they join the Stalks; and from the 
Part juſt below, where the Scythe cut off the Top : theſe are 
much more quick in Appearance, and more numerous than 
3 Field Plant, and they furniſh an immediate ſe- 
cond Cro | 

This, tho an Accident in Nature, is yet greatly to be 
promoted or retarded by the Growth of the Plant in a more 
or leſs vigorous Manner; and this will depend upon its 
Diſtance, and its Manner of Culture. In the common Me- 
thod of Huſbandry it is too cloſe to be well nouriſhed na- 
turally, and there is no Poſſibility of Art's coming in to its 
Aſſiſtance: in the other Method, the Plants ſtand clear, and 
the Hoe Plough ſupplies them continually with new Stores 
of Food: therefore in this Way, the ſhooting of a new 
Crop will be almoſt inſtantaneous. The FxENCH have in- 
troduced this Method of Huſbandry into their Fields of Lu- 
cerne, from the Writings of Mr. TuLL, our Countryman; 
and ang ge of its Succeſs. It is a Reproach to us that 
others have the Advantage of Labours undertaken in vaia 
for our Service. ” 


k 
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Tt is from this ſudden and ſtrong ſhooting from the old 
Stalks, that the Lucerne yields ſo many Crops : we ſee Clover 
will very indifferently afford them ; two is all it can be 
made to = with full Advantage; and from Saintfoin, the 


beſt Practice is to take but one a Year. On the con- 
trary, the Lucerne yields at this Time ſeven Crops a Year 
in & South of France, and all large ones; and in other 
Places where it is cultivated, five or ſix, according to the 
Advantage or Diſadvantage of Seaſon or Situation: in Ex- 
GLAND we may, by the Horſehoeing Huſbandry, render it 
capable of producing more than will be eaſily credited by 
thoſe who have not Experience of the Nature of this Plant, 
and the Effect of that Cultivation. - 3 

It is no wonder that in ENGLAND this Plant has not hi- 
therto ſucceeded to the full Effect whereof it is capable; 
becauſe the very Advantages of our Soil and Climate, when 
proper Care is not taken, otherwiſe make againſt it. 


Wherever Lucerne is planted, the greateſt Danger that 


can attend it, is the Growth of the common Graſs amongſt 
it. - The Lucerne always declines as this advances ; and by 
that Time it comes to ſpread and turf, the Crop will be 
good for nothing. | 

There is no Country where Graſs is more univerſal, or 
where it turfs ſooner than in ENGLAND; therefore no 


Place where a Crop of Lucerne would be likely to be fo 


foon over-run and deſtroyed; but then by the Drill and 
Horſehoeing Huſbandry, it is very eaſy to prevent this Ac- 
cident ; and then that Moiſture of the Ground, and mild 
Temperature of the Air, which would encourage the Graſs, 
will alſo very happily forward the Growth of” the Crop. 
The good Crops of Lucerne in France and IrarLy, 
are, in a great Meaſure, owing to the Sun drying up the 
natural Graſs: when there happen any conſiderable Rains 
there in Summer, the Crop is poor ; with us therefore there 
never could be expected a good one, if we could not 
vent this Accident, but it is plain by the Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry we may. In the Endeavours that have been hitherto 
made to raiſe it, People knowing the Danger to which it 
Was liable from the Growth of the Graſs, have ſowed it 
thick, that it might ſtarve the Graſs that ſhould attempt to 
riſe among it. The Antients followed the ſame Practice, 
and gave the ſame Reaſon for it: with them the Error was 
not of ſo bad Conſequence, becauſe they prepared their Land 
ſo richly; but with us it is always deſtructive, for it ſtarves 


itſelf 


* 
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itſelf when ſown thus thick; and being ſtarved, the Graſs 


ws more eaſily among it. 

We have ſeen many Trials made in this Manner, and 
all unſucceſsfully : the natural Graſs has grown up among the 
Crop, and continually gathered Strength ; and the other has 
proportionably declined ; till in a very few Seaſons a Paſture 
f Lavirdb has been changed into one of common Grafs, 
with only juſt as much of the Lucerne as would ſerve to 
ſhew it once grew there. As the Lucerne draws its Nou- 
riſhment deep, the upper Part of the Ground will alwa 
ſupport Graſs; and in ExnGcLanD, wherever Graſs can 
ſupported, it will grow ; and wherever it grows among Lu- 
cerne, it deſtroys the Crop. Nothing but the breaking up 
the Ground about it, while growing, can prevent this Ac- 
cident; and no Method of Culture, but that by the Drill 
and Horſehoe, admit this: it is very plain to Reaſon there- 
fore, not only that this Method will ſuit Lucerne better 
than any other, but that it never can be raiſed advanta- 
geouſly in Ex LAND any Way elſe. 

In FRANCE and ITALY they plow between the Rows, 
where it is leſs needful : there is double Reaſon why we 
| ſhould do it here. In thoſe Countries it ſerves but one 
Purpoſe, which is breaking and dividing the Ground to ſup- 
ply the Plants with Nouriſhment ; but with us it will an- 
ſwer two, and thoſe equally important; the giving Nountſh- 
ment to the Plants, and deſtroying the Graſs. 

The Seaſons in ENGLAND, when this Crop is properly 
managed, favour it even under the fame Condition in which 
they hurt it in thoſe Countries where it is moſt propagated : 
our hotteſt and dryeſt Summers will never damage it, when 
cultivated by the Horſehoeing Huſbandry ; for the Wet will 
ſupply it with Nouriſhment, which the Earth broken by 
the Hoe, will be ready to detain for its Service; and the 
Heat of our warmeſt Weather will only be ſerviceable to 
it; and it will find Food in the drieſt, when the Ground 
is open, as it is thus made to the Reception of the Dew. 

As to the Cold of our Winters, that is not to be feared; 
becauſe Experience ſhews us, that Lucerne will live and 
thrive where many of the Garden Plants, that ſtand the 
Winter with us, periſh : ſo that if it can bear a colder 
Winter than our own, it will be ſafe from Injuries in ours; 
and from this, and all other Conſiderations taken ſeparate- 
ly firſt, and afterwards together, there is Reaſon to believe 
that ENGLAND is a Country where this Plant may be raiſed 
as advantageouſly, as in any upon the Earth: there only 

| requires 


N 
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requires a proper Method of Culture, and that Method is 
the Horſehocing Huſbandry, which has been long prac. 
tiſed elſewhere ; and which Mr. Tur, from the Succeſs 
he ſaw attend it in other Countries, brought into Exa. 
LAND. 


CHAP. XXI Of the moſt proper Soils for Lucerne. 


UCERNE, we have obſerved, will grow on a poor 

or rich Land: the Romans of old gave it the richeſt 
Soils they had, and improved them moſt ; and at preſent 
we ſee it grow very well in France upon ſome very poor 
ones, with no great Expence of Culture, but under the 
Advantage of the Horſehoe : what there is in the Ground 
moſt favourable to it is Warmth, and a due Depth; what 
is moſt injurious is a bad Bottom : It is eaſy to conceive, 
that a Plant which roots ſo deep, is affected by what lies 
below the Surface ; and this has been the Reaſon why it has 
failed in ſome Parts of EnGLAanD, where its great De- 
ſtroyer, the Graſs, has not been very troubleſome. I have 
ſeen tolerable Care uſed about it, and yet it has not throve; 
and upon examining, have found under the Soil a Bed of 
tough _ this is an Under-ſtratum very diſadvantageous 
to many Growths, but to none ſo much as to Lucerne; 
for it detains Water about the Roots, and at the ſame time 
chills it; ſo that many of the Plants die, and the reſt dwindle 


away. 


A ſevere Winter will deſtroy a Field of Lucerne which 


has this Diſadvantage, while one that is not under this 
Check, ſhall not loſe a Plant. 

As Lucerne is a Native of a warmer Climate than ours, 
we ſhould give it our warmeſt Soils. A very good Loam, 
with a Portion of Sand, and of mellow Earth amon 
it, and with very, little Clay, is the moſt favourable Soi 
of all for us:. next to this may be accounted that dry 
crumbly Earth we have in many Parts of BucxinGHAM- 
SHIRE, Which is a Compoſition of mellow Earth and Sand; 
after this a warm, and not over-barren Gravel is to be 
preferred ; and, laſtly, any ſandy Soil that has ſome De- 
gree of Richneſs ; for it will not proſper in abſolute Sand. 

Of all theſe Soils the gravelly is found to ſucceed beſt, 
in the particular Effect of ripening the Seed of Lucerne; 
and, in general, ſuch Places as are too moiſt from frequent 
little Springs are worſt, though their Soil be ever fo far 

vourable. Ss 
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de raiſed beneficially by 
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This is an Article in which we ſee a great deal of Dif- 
ference with Reſpe& to Climate; too much Water is de- 
ſtructive of this in ENGLAND, whereas in France 
and ITALY, it never ſucceeds ſo well as when near the 
Banks of Rivers and Springs : but there the Heats are great- 
er, and it therefore requires more of that Refreſhment. 
Though we do not recommend that tedious and ive 
Method of Culture, which was given to Lucerne of old; 
yet we ſhall adviſe the Farmer who intends to plant 
it on a poor Soil, to enrich it according to its Nature, 
with any of the Manures moſt agreeable to its Kind. Of 
theſe we have treated in our Place. He ſhould thus 
the Ground for the Plants; and when they are on 
it, he may, if he pleaſe, occaſionally refreſh them with a 
little more. | 
This Doctrine is not agreeable to the of thoſe 
who would have the Uſe of the Hoe Plow fu that 
„ that no Method of Cul- 


of Dung. We have ſaid 
ucerne, nor indeed can it 


ture anſwers ſo well as this for 
yr Method in EncLanp ; 
but we 72 _— * — wg ag for 
the Sake of frequent , ing upon the quick 
Growth of the Shoot after Mowing. 


CHAP. XXII. Of the ſowing of Lucerne, and managi 
ED rug 1.4 5 * 


HE Antients, after their great tion of the 
Land, ſowed their Lucerne in the Beginning of A- 
PRIL ; at preſent they have two Seaſons for it, both in 
Traxx and Francs; the firſt is in MAarcn, the latter in 
OcroszR. The Romans erred in ſowing it fo very late 
in the Spring, becauſe there wanted Rains, and they were 
obliged to water it: the preſent Practice in thoſe Countries 
is better; and, in general, the OcTosBxx ſowing is the 
moſt profitable; the Plants having Time to root themſelves 
well in the Winter, and the wet aſſiſting them great- 
ly in their firſt Shoots. 
The Difference of Climates is ſo great, that it. would be 
very prejudicial to attempt. introducing the Methods of Huſ- 
bandry Ir Ax v into ENGLAND in the ſame Form : it 


is very proper for our Farmers to know them, that _ 


may perceive on what their Succeſs depends; but they mu 
be here accommodated ta the Climate. If we ſow Lu- 


cerne 


„ 
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cerne in Autumn, it will lie in ſome Danger from the Win- 
ter. However, the Farmer knowing this, may, if he pleaſes, 
ſtand the Hazard. Young Lucerne will be deſtroyed by thoſe 
Winters which will not affect it in a more eſtabliſhed Growth; 
and in the ſame. Manner afterwards, a Field of it that is 
ill managed, and poor, may be hurt, when one that is in 
better Condition eſcapes. As to the Oc roßER ſowing, the 
Chance .is this ; if the Winter be ſevere, and the Soil un- 
favourable, the Crop may be loſt ; if it ſhould prove mild, 
and the Soil agreeable, the Lucerne will ſtand ; and it will 
have got ſach Strength, that it will make much better Head 
early in the ſucceeding Summer. | 

As we ſhall not lead the Farmer. into Hazards, in the 
Culture of a Plant, we want to introduce more generally 
into this Country, we ſhall adviſe him not to think of the 
Oc ron ſowing, but to limit himſelf entirely to the 
Spring, and to wait till very late in that Seaſon, that the 

anger of the Froſts may be over. | 

We have blamed the Huſbandmen of ITALY, for de- 
ferring their Spring Sowing of Lucerne till ArRIL; but 


we ſhall recommend that very Practice to the ExcLisn, 


and adviſe the deferring it here till towards the Middle of 
that Month. 


The ſowing it earlier, may, in ſome Years, ſucceed bet- - 


ter; but this depends upon the Accidents of the Seaſon, 
and we would not have the Farmer liable too much to 
them in a new undertaking. If it ſhould be ſown in MAarcn, 
and a mild dry Time follow, it would be better than later; 
but of this no-body can be ſure : and, in other Caſes, the 
Expectation of a = are eaſily deſtroyed two Ways; for 
if a great deal of Wet ſhould come ſoon after Sowing, it 
will rot the Seeds in the Ground; and if Froſts of any 
Power follow the Time of its coming up, they will utterly 
deſtroy the Crop. 3 . 
The Quantity of Seed to be allowed to an Acre, is a Thing 
to be determined by Experience; but the Way of ſowing it 
by the broad Caſt, which has been the Cuſtom in moſt Parts 


of Ex LAND where this Plant has been tried, is by no Means 


proper on any Account; and a vaſtly larger Quantity of Seed 


than needful has always been allowed. The Method we pro- 


poſe by the Drill, will eaſily determine the needful Quantity 


of the Seed. The Plants ſhould ſtand at about ſeven Inches 


Diſtance in Rows, and theſe Rows ſhould be at a Yard diſtant 
one from another. It will be poſſible to work the Horſe-hoe 
in theſe, and the Plants will be perfectly well ſupplied with 

Nouriſhment, 
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> Nouriſhment. The Farmer need not be afraid of having by 
this Method, a ſufficient Quantity of Plants upon the Ground ; 


for each of theſe, if rightly managed, will, when to 
fe to more than two Hundred 


37 

the Lucerne is ſowed thin in Drills at a Yard Diſ- 
tance, in the Middle of Aral, upon a or Soil well 
broke for that Purpoſe, the Moiſture and Warmth of the 
Seaſon will ſoon bring it up. As ſoon as it has got a little 
Height, the Farmer 1s to ſend in ſome Hand Hoers, with In- 
ſtructions how to work. They are to hoe up the young 
Growth of Weeds that have riſen about the Rows on each 
Side, and to thin the Plants where they have come up too 
thick, leaving the moſt promiſing at the Rate of about four 
in every two Feet. They are not to thin theſe to exaQly fix 
Inches Diſtance each, but to preſerve the beſt Plants in a- 
bout that Number. Theſe Hand Hoers are not to meddle 
with the Middle of the Intervals, but only to deſtroy the 
Weeds, and break the Surface of the Ground juſt about the 
Rows. 

This done, the Plants are to be left to themſelves till the 
are of ſome Stature, and the Intervals are over-run with 
Weeds. Then the Hoe Plow is to be ſent in, and a tolerably 
deep Furrow is to be turned in the Centre of each Interval. 
| This is to be repeated as often as the Weeds appear, only 
leaving here and there an Interval free and unplowed for the 
Convenience of making the Hay. 

The Intervals that are left at one Time may be plowed up 
at another; but in that Caſe there muſt be a Number made 
ſmooth, by Rolling at proper Diſtances. . 

By this Management Lucerne will thrive very well till 
Graſs begins to grow among it, which it is always apt to do, 
and always, as we have ſeen, to the Deſtruction of the 

In this Cafe there mult be a good Furrow plowed from 
each Side of every Row ; and afterwards there muſt be Har- 
rows brought in to the Ground, and drawn croſswiſe: theſe, 
without injuring the Crop, will tear away the Graſs which the 
Plow raiſed, and ſuch as grows among the Plants; after this, 
the two Furrows firſt plowed up, beſide each Row, are to be 
turned again upon them ; and there will be the double Ad- 
vantage of clearing away the Graſs, and giving the Roots 
of the Crop a fine Quantity of freſh Earth for their Nou- . 
riſhment. 

The Graſs that was left upon the Ground, and half killed 
by the Sun, will be thus buried and thoroughly deſtroyed ; Þ ua 

ter 
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after this it will not be able to make any Head again for 4 
great while. 

As to the thinning of Plants in the Rows by the Hand Hoe, 
it muſt not be done till they have got ſome 8 h, 3 
of Accidents. The Sweetneſs of the Lucerne 


very young, makes it liable to the ſame Damage by — Fly 72 


to ſee that Danger over before 


Turnips, therefore it is 
it is r for when t 
Inſect never attempts them. 
As to the Horſehoeing afterwards, it is to be repeated of- 
tener than to any other Species whatſoever, for this plain 
Reaſon, that it is to forward ſo great a Number of 
Thoſe who have hitherto raiſed Lucerne in ENGLAND, 
lowing. the common Method of Huſbandry, have contented 
themſelves with two Crops a Year : but we ſee what it yields 
in other Countries, and by the ſame Management we may 
3 nearly, if not altogether, to the ſame Richneſs here. 
the Farmer ſhould at any Time have neglected his Lu- 
cerne, ſo as that the natural Graſs ſhould become a Turf, and 
the Plants appear, as in that Caſe they certainly will, in a de- 
9 the four coultered Plow is then the Inſtrument 
his 
"This we have deferided in its Place, and ſhewn in what 


Manner it breaks and tears a Turf to Pieces, be it ever ſo 


tough and thick: with this he is to go round every Row, 


turning the Furrows toward one Row, and from the next, 


the firſt Time; and the next, from the Rows they were 
turned toward before, and to the others: thus taking Care 
not to hurt the Plants by letting the Furrows lie too long 
upon them, the Graſs will be deſtroyed, and the Plants will 


recover. 
In this Caſe there muſt be ſome ni left as in the 


common Courſe for the making of the Hay; and by this 


Practice there will be found no Difficulty.of making this moſt 
valuable Plant ſucceed perfectly well in Ex LAND, and af- 
ford its numerous Crops as in other Countries. 


c HAP. XXIII Of the Value of Lucerne, and Manner 
of uſing it. 


P HE Superiority Lucerne has over all other of the ar- 
tificial Graſſes, is in the Frequency of its Crop ; this 
| naar it a Value to ths Farmer which none of the others 

ve; and it is encreaſed by its natural Richneſs, and whole- 
ſome Qyalities. 


The 


4 Strength, this I 


Þ © making for the Winter Service, or for Sale. 
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others are to be uſed partly by cutting, and giving 
in the Racks, partly by drying into Hay, 

| ly by feeding on the Ground. Lucerne would equally an- 

— all theſe Purpoſes, but it is better to the laſt, for 
te Feet of large Cattle would tread it down in ſuch a Manner, 
that the Owner would loſe much more in his ſucceeding Crops, 
than would equal the Advantage of that Feeding. In the 0- 
ther two Methods it anſwers excellently, and a Part of it may 
de given freſh cut and green all the Summer, while the reſt is 


The beſt Seaſon for giving it firſt to Cattle is in the 
Spring, becauſe its natural & is purging firſt, and after= 
wards —_— them; but in this, as in Clover, there is 
ſome Danger of its making them ſwell at firſt; if given in- 
judiciouſly : to prevent this Accident the Farmer will remem- 

r what we have ſaid of Clover, and uſe the fame Precau- 
tions, giving them Straw among it firſt, or beginning by a 
little at a Time. | 

In this Way of giving, it is ſafe for all Cattle, and agrees 
with all ; nothing ſtrengthens or fattens a Horſe like it, and 
no Food whatſoever makes Cows yield ſo great a Quantity of 
rich Milk, or fo little alters it in Flavour. 

The great Danger of Cattle's hurting themſelves by it, 
will be avoided by their not being turned into the Fields, to 
eat at their own Pleaſure: this 1s always to be given them in 
Racks, and therefore the Owner may always proportion the 
Quantity at his Diſcretion. 

In this Manner of uſing, a Field of Lucerne will continue 
in Heart many Years, nay, there is no ſaying when it will be 
worn out. 

The making it into Hay is the next Conſideration, and is 
of the greateſt Conſequence. The Profit is vaſtly great, 
and therefore it is worth the Farmer's while to be ſtrict in ob- 
ſerving all the Particulars relating to it. | 
The principal are two, that it may be cut young, and that 
it may be well dried: as to the firſt it is prodigiouſly to his 
Advantage in every Reſpect, for the Hay will be ſweeter, 
and the next Crop will come much ſooner than if more 
Time were loſt, and the Roots exhauſted, as we have ſhewn 
they always are, when the Plants have ſtood to flower ſome 
time. 

The Time to cut Saintfoin is when in full Flower ; 
the Time to cut Clover is when beginning to get into 
Flower ; but the exa& and proper Time for cutting Lucerne 
1 when it is preparing to flower, but has none fully open. 

Vor. II, FF The 
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The Flowers of this Plant ſtand in Heads, in the fame 
Manner as thoſe of Clover, but the Plant muſt be watched 
carefully for their Appearance. When they have formed 
themſelves is the Time of cutting the Crop; and in that 
Caſe, the Roots being full of Vigour, there will be a Sh g 
of four or five Inches high toward a new Crop, while h 
Hay is making. ; f e 

T here is no appointing the certain or exact Times of 
mowing the ſeveral Crops of this Plant, but it will be eafily i 
found by Obſervation ; the firſt muſt be cut as ſoon as the 
Plants are in this Condition; and the others as they ſuc- . 
ceſſively get into the ſame State again after every mowing., 
This has all the Advantage poſſible. "The Stalks of this 
Plant grow ſtubby and hard, when it ſtands too long; but. 
they are by this Means cut while it is very tender; the 
Cattle are fondeſt of it when it is cut in this Condition; 
it leaves the Roots the ſtrongeſt, and the next Crop in Con- 
ſequence follows quickeſt ; and being cut in the ſame Man- 
ner, when juſt getting toward Flowering, ſerves in the fame 
Way the Farmer's Purpoſes beſt, and makes Preparation for 
the next in Succeſſion. Thus the Field of Lucerne, pro- 

rly r from time to time, during the whole 
zummer, ſucceſſive Crops, and all very large ones, of an 
excellent Hay; and with Reſpect to the Horſehoeing, the 

oftener that is repeated, the quicker the Crops will follow one 
another, and the more plentiful they will be. 

While the Lucerne is in this proper Condition for cut- 
ting, the Stalks are ſingle, upright, and of a pale Green: 
after this, .when the Flowers begin to open, they become 
branched and grow yellow, and then they ſoon will be 
ſticky, taſteleſs, and unprofitable: Therefore the Farmer's 
— is every Way concerned to ſeize upon the proper 

ime. 

When it is cut the Mowers muſt have one general Cau- 
tion, to keep their Scythes very ſharp, and to go on even- 
ly and regularly throughout the Ground, for on the Smooth - 
neſs of the Top depends, in a great Meaſure, the quick 
2 numerous Springing of the Shoots for a ſucceeding 

rop. 

When mown it is to be ſpread upon thoſe Intervals left 
plain, or rolled ſmooth for that Purpoſe, and very care- 
fully turned and dried. It requires a more careful Manage- 
ment in this Reſpe& than either Clover or Saintfoin, for it 
is more apt to damage afterwards. It is in this Reſpect 

very apt to deceive the Farmer, for it will ſeem dry when 
it 
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3+ is not thoroughly fo, and in this Caſe, vill be very apt to 
8 and fo ſpoil the Hay of other Croge 


from Faaxcs, 


follow the Courſe of Nature: their Flowers will thus appear in 
E 7 t Abundance, and aſter them the Pods, in which, if the 
ſon be favourable, the Seeds will ripen to all the Perfecti- 
en of ſuch as are brought from Abroad. 
C HAP. XXIV. Of Hop Trefeil. 
WI have before ſpoken of the Uncertainty there is in 
the Huſbandmens expreſſing themſelves, concerning 
the Plants they cultivate. And this is another Inſtance : ma- 
- he them call this Plant Trefoil, and others three lea 
raſs, and then ſpeak of its Culture or Uſes without any 
farther Diſtinction. This is the Caſe with the Writers on 
n. 
Þ by much the un e. propoſe to 
inform the Ignorant in the Uſes and the Management of a 
Plant, from which a profitable Crop may be raiſed, tis very 
fit they ſhould firſt inform them what the Plant is : this they 
think they have done, when have called it Trefoil, or 
three leaved Grafs, not knowing, or not co ing, that 
theſe are the Names of no particular Kind, but of all thoſe 
Plants which bear three Leaves on a Stalk. 'Trefoil is the 
Name of Clover, and of all the other Plants of this three 
leaved Kind, therefore there requires more Diſtinction. 
Plant cultivated under the Name of Trefoil, in certain 
unties of ENGLAND, may be very well known under that 
Name, improper as it is, in thoſe Places; but the Inhabitants 
there, do not want the Information: he who writes, does it, 
or ſhauld doit, for the Service of all Perſons: thoſe to whom 
be can be moſt uſeful upon that Head, are ſuch as live in 
Counties where the Plant he treats of is not cultivated, and 
who, by this Means, may bring it into Uſe there. Theſe 
can never get any Information what the Plant is, by ſuch a 
Name, and it is needful todiſtinguiſh it by one more particu- 
lar, and to eſtabliſh that * Deſcription. 2 
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ö eee and ſhall con- 
tinue in every Inſtance. 
There are a grea Kinds of Trefoil, or Plants which 
kobe tho Thus oh on on a Stalk, or three at a Joint, 
and theſe are all called by the Name Trefoil, but wit! N 
- Addition of ſome Word, by which the Kind is diſt 
one of theſe is the Trefoil, ſimply ſo called by the Farm 
and raiſed like the other artificial Graſſes for feeding = 
Cattle. nl Hed, e ad Hep in Sh that — = . 
grow in ſmall Heads, — * 43 
this it has been called Hop Trefoil, 
Latin, Trifolium 2 which | — the Clover, an But 
as there are more Kinds than one of this Hop Trefoil, the 
Flat will be found treated of, by Under this Name, the 


. the former, but it 
i Amends for the Want of Height, 
the Number of its Stalks. 

The Root is whitiſh, ſlender, and hung with Fibres ; the | 
Gree, and very numerous; and are ſmall, oval, of a pale 
7 r ; the Stalks are eight or ten Inches 
they may be made taller by 'careful Ma- 
he Flowe, are "ſmall and yellow, and they ſtand 
in 4 Tufts or Buttons, which in a certain State, much 
reſemble Hops: the Seeds follow, and are contained in dark 
- — - and ſtand in a Head or Cluſter of the ſame 

orm. 

This is the Hop Trefoil cultivated by the Farmer. It is 2 
Native ENGL1sH Plant, and therefore ſtands excellently all 
Weathers, and all Seaſons : for the ſame Reaſon it ſows its 
Seeds, and continues itſelf upon the Ground better than any 
of the foreign Kinds, and is up earlier in the Spring : 


this 
—_ it a very conſiderable Value with the Farmer. The 

nt that is ſure to be up early, that is too hardy to be hurt, 
and that gives a good, ſweet, and wholeſome Food to his 
Cattle, 2 he can ſcarce get it any where elſe, muſt needs 


be very valuable. 
This was one of the firſt Improvements made 


by the 


Excitsn Farmers, in the Way of the artificial Graſſes ; 
but ſince the Introduction of the others, it has been leſs re- 
garded, though on many Accounts it is very valuable, and 
ought always to be in his Remembrance, as one of the ma- 


ny 
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Crops by which he may vary his Courſe to the Eaſe of his 
Land, and his own great Advantage. 
The Soil that ſuits the Hop Trefoil beſt, is a ſoft mellow 
urth; next to this, it proſpers in a light rich Loam : it will 
on almoſt any Ground, but beſt on theſe, and worſt of 
e 
ro dil, not wing it, 
Condition of the Ground be what it will: he 
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to anſwer his common Pu Hop Trefoil may 
be ſown alone or with Corn, in the ſame Manner as Clover, 
and in either Caſe will ſucceed very well : it has alſo a third 
Uſe, which is, e it in common Paſtures. This 
is done by ſprinkling the among the Graſs, where it 
freely comes A with it, and greatly thickens it and im- 


ves its i 
9 refoil is ſown in the Field, whether alone 
or with Corn, it may be ſown either in the Huſk or naked. 
This is a Circumſtance to which the Farmer muſt attend with 
Care, otherwiſe he may 2 Errrors; * 
tity proportioned to an Acre differi y greatly, as 
Seed is clean or with its Huſks. Different may make 
ſome Variations needful, in Reſpect of this, as of all other 
crap ps Hy, ns have rn as it 

in rope, need not be re z but for a gene- 

ral Rule we ſhall tell the Huſbandman, that if be fow the 

Seed naked and clean, he is to allow twelve Pound Weight 

of it to an Acre; and if in the Huſks he is to meaſure it, and 
allow to the ſame Quantity of Ground, two Buſhels. 

| He will by this Diſtinction have ſome general Gyeſs alſo, 

at the Meaning of thoſe practical Writers, who are leſs nice 

in their Explanation, than Practice requires: when he reads 

of Trefoil Seed by Weight, he will know it is meant of the 
clean Seed; when by Megfure, of that in the Huſk. 

Knowing the Soil and Quantity of Seed, the next Thing 
is the Manner of ſowing. As this is a Plant never expected 
to grow large, we ſhall not recommend the new Method of 
Huſbandry for it, but adviſe the Farmer to ſow it at Random, 
in the broad Caſt-way ; and for many Reaſons ſhall prefer 

| the Seed in its Huſks, rather than naked. This defends it 
from Injuries by Inſects, and from Damage by Wet, till it 
ſhoots ; it makes it ſpread eaſier from the Hand, the Quantity 
being larger, and it ſhoots the quicker for it. This was the 
Ff3 latent 
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Intent of Nature, for the Seed falls to the Ground Huſk and 
all; and we ſhould be wiſer than we are, if we took Pains © 
follow her Inſtruction and Example in more Inftances, 
The Farmer thus ſowing two Buſhels of the Seed, 

and all, by the broad Caſt-way, will have a thick promi 
pus Crop early up; and it will, while it ſtands, be continual 
ly thickening itſelf more by the ſhedding of its own Seed, 
which never fails to grow in Abundance : it will do this, even 


when eaten upon the Ground, the Flowers being very nume. 


Tous, and ripening in ſuch a Succeſſion, that there are always 
ſome Heads ready to ſhed their ripe Seed, let the Condition 
be what it will ; but if it be let to ſtand for Hay, there will be 
Millions of new Plants. | 
There are two Seaſons for ſowing this Trefoil, Autumn 
and Spring, in either of which it may be fown according to 
the Farmer's Diſcretion, either alone, or with his Winter or 
Summer Corn; but when the Choice is equal in other Re- 
ſpects, he may be ſure it will always fucceed beſt ſown alone, 
The Earth requires no great Preparation for this Crop, 
for the Plant being wild, will grow any Way : the only In- 
formation that need be given the Farmer on this Head, is, 
that the Seed will not grow If it be buried too deep, This 
will ſerve him to a double Purpoſe, firſt in inſtructing him to 
ſow it in fach Manner, that 1t may be 4 and 
afterwards to bury it by deep plowing, when he intends ano- 
ther Crop; for without this Care, it will riſe among the 
Corn when not intended, and often be prejudicial to it, 
For ſowing Hop Trefoil, the Farmer d chuſe a calm 
Day, eſpecially as we have adviſed. the ſowing the Seed in the 
Huſk; for in this Caſe, being large and light, the Wind 
would take Effect upon it, and ſcatter it very unequally, 
however ſteady and careful the Hand were that ſowed it. 
When it is on the Ground, the beſt Method is to draw a 
Roller over it, and then to harrow it very lightly. This is 
more Trouble 'than many take, but it is not much, and the 
Advantage in the Crop will very well anſwer it. The Rol- 
ling alone would be ſufficient, but that if a Shower comes, 
it looſens the Seeds, and if a windy Day follows, it ſcatters 
it all at Random. In the Harrowing, great Care muſt be 
taken to do it extremely light, otherwiſe the Seed will be too 
deep buried. | | 
The Crop thus fown will riſe quick, and increaſe in Va- 
lue every Year. It requires no Trouble, but may be fed or ' 
mowed at Pleaſure, and the beſt Management is to do both 
at the proper Times, It is hardier than any of the 9 
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and leſs liable to any Kind of Damage : Cattle are very fond 
of it, when cut and given them freſh in Racks ; but they may 
be turned into the Field almoſt at any Time without Hurt. 


of all the Plants of this Kind, none is fo wholeſome as the 


Hop Trefoil: ſome have found this fo frequently by Expe- 
fience, that they always ſow a Proportion of it among Clover, 
to prevent the Effet of that Plant, in ſwelling and diſorder- 
ing the Cattle that eat it. They grow very well together ; 
and the right Proportion is five Parts of Clover Seed, and one 
of clean Hop Trefoil. | 

The early Appearance of this Trefoil, is of great Service 
tothe Ewes and Lambs in Spring, and alſo to Cows and Ox- 
en : it is therefore a Crop the Farmer ſhould never be with- 
out, in larger or ſmaller . 

The greateſt Inconvenience 28 is what we have 
named already, that he often finds a Difficulty to clear the 
Ground of it, when intended for ſomething elſe; but we 
have given the Method of doing this effectually: it is only to 
bury it by a deep Plowing, for neither the Seed nor Root will 
grow when they are covered to any Depth. 


C HAP. XXV. Of Ray Groſs. 


WV have ſeen the Farmer calling many of thoſe Plants 
which he ſows for anſwering the Purpoſes of Graſs, by 
that Name, though of very different Kinds: but this Ray Grais 
is properly a Graſs only of a particular and 'valuable Kind. 
Its Uſe is the ſame with that of the ſeveral Kinds laſt men- 
tioned, the ſowing for an early Food for Sheep and other 
Cattle, and none anſwers the Purpoſe better. 15 is hardier 
than any, and having the Appearance, and with it the Na+ 
ture of the better Sort of the common Graſſes, it is the moſt 
eaſily propagated of any. It is hardier than the Hop Tres 
foil, and comes in even earlier than that to the Farmer's 
Service. 
We have obſerved, ſpeaking of Paſtures, that there are a 
t many different Species or Kinds of natural Graſs, dif- 
os Yap greater or leſſer Particulars among one another. 
Ray Graſs is one of them: its proper Name is Darnel, in La- 
tin, Lolium. There are two Kinds of it, the white and the 
red, fo called from the Colour of the Joints of the Stalks, 
which in the one are white, and in the other rediſh : this is 
the Diſtinction as to Colour, but they differ in Size and Qua- 
lities The white is the larger, and the red is the hardier of 
the two. They are both wild Kinds, but it is a great Ad- 
F i 4 vantage 
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vantage tothe Farmer to ſow them : the red or ſmaller Dar. 
nel is the beſt Kind; becauſe it is earlier and hardier than the 
other, and ſends up more numerous Leaves. The Farmers 
do not underſtand Names much, and 


have in this 


Article, for want of ſuch Knowledge, let in ſome Confuſion, © 


We have obſerved the proper Name of this Graſs is Darnel. 
It is called Ray Graſs; and this ſome write Raye Graſs, and 
others, according to their Notions of ſpelling, Rey Gra. 
This Rey has been ſpoken as if it were Rye, and thence o- 
thers have written it Rye Graſs; now Rye Graſs is an Ex o- 
LISH Name of another Graſs, one of the worſt and moſt un- 
ſerviceable of all the Kinds; it grows by Way Sides, and has 
a bearded Ear reſembling that of Barley: this, inſtead of 
being cultivated for Uſe, ſhould be rooted up as a Weed 
whereyer it comes: yet this ſeems to be directed to be ſown 
and cultivated, by thoſe who write the Word Ray Graſs in 
that Manner. | 

The Graſs properly called Ray Graſs, and meant in this 
Place, is of a middle Stature among the Graſs Kinds, grow- 
ing to a Foot and half high. The Root is a Tuft of thick 
and very many whitiſh Fibres, the Leaves are very nume- 
rous, and of a freſh Green: they are narrow and 
pointed, like thoſe of common Meadow Graſs, but ſhorter. 

The Stalks are very numerous, and riſe among the Leaves ; 
- they are round, green, firm, and toward the Bottom very 
much jointed. The Top of each Stalk is covered with a 
Kind of Ear. This is long and thin, and is compoſed of ſe- 
veral little Cluſters of Huſks, repreſenting fo many little 
Ears going to make up the great one. In theſe are contained 
the Seeds, which are not unlike- the Grains of ſome of the 
Corn Kind in Shape, but ſmaller. | 

This is the Deſcription of Ray Graſs in its natural wild 
Way of growing, and in which it is common about Foot 
Paths and in Paſtures, naturally growing in a ſcattered Way 
in many Places. It does not ſhew much Difference by Means 
of Culture. The Leaves are more numerous when it has a 
good Soil, and the Stalks, if itted to riſe to their Height, 
will be much taller : but this is not the Farmer's Intereſt, for 
as they grow large, they grow hard, and are leſs uſeful. 

Ray Graſs may be ſown, either alone or mixed with Clo- 
ver, or other of the artificial Graſſes, as we have ſhewn in 
treating of them ; and this is the beſt Way of managing it. 

Any Soil will ſuit Ray Graſs, and this is a great Advantage. 
We have been obliged to caution the Farmer, againſt ſow 
| ſev 
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ſeveral of the laſt- mentioned Plants upon clayey or wet Soils, 
- becauſe they will not ſucceed thereon ; but this is a Graſs for 
Land that will ſupport no other. Ray Graſs will grow to 

Advantage on cold, wet, ſpewy, and four Land, and is 

therefore a very great Im _ 
There are Crops int for the Food of Cattle, which 
are deſtroyed by a very dry Summer, or at beſt rendered of 
little Uſe or Value; but this is not the Caſe with Ray Grafs, 
no t of Summer, and no Froſt or Wet of Winter 
hurts it: the Farmers therefore ſhould always have ſome Land 
ſown with it, becauſe it will ſtand them in , when all the 
reſt fail. It is one of the beſt Winter Foods for large Cattle, 
and one of the earlieſt Spring Foods for the ſmaller, and at 
the ſame time there is none more wholeſome : it not only is 
excellent itſelf, but, as we have before ſhewn, it ſerves to 
correct the bad Qualities of the others. 

Ray Graſs feeds Horſes in a very Manner, and is of 
ſodry a Nature, that it will prevent the Rot of Sheep. 

No Field will bear fo large a Stock as one of Ray Graſs, 
becauſe nothing can hurt it; nor is there any Harm, but ra- 
ther Advantage in eating it very cloſe, becauſe the greateſt Da- 
mage that can attend it, is the growing too hi The 
Stalks are as tender and full of Nouriſhment as the 
Leaves when young, and they grow up immediately after 


biting. 

Wben the Farmer ſows Ray Graſs with his Clover for the 
Sake of correcting the bad Quality of that Graſs, a ſmall 
Proportion of Ray Graſs, ſuch as we have named on that 
Head, is ſufficient z but when he intends to have the full 
Advantage of the Crop in feeding his early Cattle, he ſhould 
much enlarge the Quantity. Three Buſhels of Ray Graſs 
Seed, is a very proper Quantity for an Acre, in a Mixture 
with Clover, or more may be allowed. In general, after 
theſe Hints, the Huſbandman will be able to proportion the 
Quantity to the intended Service; and as the common Cuſ- 
tom is to ſow a great deal of Clover, with a little Ray Graſs 
among it, he will often find it prudent, where he is to depend 
upon a Paſture for a conſiderable Time, to ſow it with a 
great deal of Ray Seed, and a little Clover. | 

It is the Effect of Ray Graſs to make the Clover laſt a 
great many Years longer than it naturally would, in what- 
ever Proportion it be mixed with it ; but if the Farmer chuſe 
to allow it a large Share, the Paſture will be good as long as 
he pleaſes. The Ray Graſs, Hop Trefoil, and Clover, will 
grow excellently together, where the Soil is tolerably dry 4 
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and in that Caſe there is no Way of making a richer Paſture, 
than \ # nt, a large Proportion of the Ray Graſs, with an 
equal Mixture of the other two, in about an eighth Part 

Proportion of each to the Ray Seed. : 1 

Heſide the excellent Quality of Ray Graſs, in growing 
on clayey and other bad Soils, it will in a very powerful Man- 
ner, deſtroy the worſt Weeds that grow naturally in the o- 
thers. It is obſerved, that where Ray Graſs is the principal 
Growth, there are few Thiſtles, and if thoſe are but once 
tolerably got up, they never riſe again: the Reaſon is plain, 
and the Fact of great Importance. The Ray Graſs covers 
the Ground with ſo thick a Turf, and draws ſo large a 
Quantity of Nouriſhment, for the Supply after its conſtant 
Cropping, that no Seeds can get in, and if they do, the 
young Plants that riſe from them are ſoon ſtarved. The 

ping one of theſe Grounds free from this Annoyance, is 2 
very conſiderable Article. 

The mowing Ray Graſs is an Article that requires a great 
deal of Circumſpection and Conſideration : it makes a very 
good Kind of Hay, and its Seed falling from it, in that Con- 
dition, is of fome Value ; but here the two Points of Profit 
interfere with one another, for if the Graſs be cut Youngs | 
the Seed will not have its full Size or Hardneſs; and if it be 
let to ſtand for that Purpoſe the Hay will be harſh, from the 
On Coarſeneſs, and Hardneſs of the Stalk. 

this the Farmer who would act moſt judiciouſly, ſhould 
take a middle Courſe, cutting down the Ray Graſs, not while 
the Seeds are too young to be uſeful, nor letting it ſtand till 
they are ripe, and the Stalk hard, but coming in when the 
Seeds are beginning to ripen, and the Stalk is yet tender : thus 
he will make good Hay, and have tolerable Seed, ſome of 
which, if not all, will be ſure to grow. 

If he particularly want the Seed for ſowing ſome other 
Piece of Ground, he muſt let the Crops ſtand ſomewhat 
longer before mowing, and for the Sake of gocd Seed be con- 
tent to ſpoil his Hay, in ſome Degree; on the other hand, 
if he have no Regard to the Seed at all, he ſhould cut the 
Ray Graſs juſt when the Ears are beginning to form them- 
ſelves upon the Stalk; he will thus have an excellent Hay, 
and the Roots being exhauſted by Ears, will ſend up a freſh 
Shoot in a ſurpriſingly ſpeedy Manner, for feeding on the 
Ground, or for a ſecond Crop. 

The Seed is not an Article of very little Conſideration, for 
it brings ſome Price; and when the Crop is ſuffered to ſtand 
for it, four Quarters will ſometimes be got from an * 

is 
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this at about Two and Nine-pence a Buſhel, which may be 
called a moderate Price, is worth ſome Loſs upon the Article 
of Hay. Some who think of the Hay as the principal Crop 
only, gather ſuch Seeds as are found at the Bottom where it 
is put up; but in this Caſe, where a Profit is depended _ 

n- 


from the Seed, it ſhould be threſhed for it in the fame 

ner as Corn, and the Hay, far from getting any Injury by 
this Management, will be the better. 

At any Time if the Crop of Ray Graſs be thin, it may be 
thickened by ſowing ſome more of the Seed: if this be ſcat- 
tered at Random among the Graſs, it will take, and encreaſe 
the Quantity according to the Proportion uſed, which may 
be a Buſhel or two for each Acre. The beſt Seaſon for doing 
this is Spring, but it may be done in Oc roꝝxx. | 

This Graſs has many a Time ſaved the Farmer's Stock of 
Sheep and Lambs, very early in the Spring, from ſtarving 
and atall Times it is an excellent Preparatory for the richer 
artificial Graſſes, which riſe in Point of Time, after it. 

Some have ſuppoſed what is called Long Graſs in ſome 
Parts of WiLTsHITRE, to be the ſame with Ray Grafs, but 
it is a great Error; that is a Kind of Water Graſs, with very 
long Stalks, which will grow but in few Places: it is very 
uſetul where it will take, but it requires a rich Soil, and a 
proper Degree of Moiſture, ſo that it is in vain to think of 
making it univerſal. This Kind ripens its Seed but poorly, 
which 1s the Condition of many other Plants that creep a- 
bundantly at the Root, Nature having given that as the 
Means of their Propagation, and therefore leſs regarding the 
other. When the Farmer ſhall happen to have a rich wettiſh 
Piece of Meadow Ground, he may at any Time try this Spe- 
cies in it. Tis always to be found about ſhallow Waters, and 
may be known by the Length of its Shoots, which trail along 
the Sides, or float upon the Surface. Theſe being ſtuck into 
a damp Ground, already, covered with other Graſs, may 
take their Chance: if they meet with a Soil, and all Acci- 
dents proper for them, they will thrive and be very uſeful, 
if not, there is no Harm done by the Tryal. It is worth 
making in this Way, becauſe attended with little Expence or 
Trouble: if it do not ſucceed, *tis vain for the Huſbandman 
to attempt raiſing it by Seed, for of that, little comes to ſuch a 
Ripeneſs, on the beſt nouriſhed Plants, as to grow; and if 
it were ever ſo vigorous, without the Particularity of juſt a 
Tight Soil, it will come to nothing. FE 2 

The Place where this Grafs was firſt obſerved by the Far- 
mers, was a Piece of Meadow Ground near MaDpixGToN, 


a few 
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a few Miles from SAatisBURY; and the Effect of it being 
ſeen in that Place, they endeavoured, but without Succeſs, 
to propagate it in ſome others. The Stalks in this Meg- 
dow grow to the Length of eight or nine Yards, rooting 


at every Joint, of which there would be twenty or more at # 


ſuch a Length, and it proved an excellent Food for Sheep, 
The ſame Graſs has been obſerved in other Places, and 
always remarked for its great Length : Sheep in particular 
are fond of it; and they will eat it greedily as it grows 
about Waters, as well as when it mixes among the other 
Graſs of Meadows. | 

With Reſpe& to the other Species of common Graſs, 
numerous as they are, none thinks of cultivating one more 
than another. In general, thoſe which moſt reſemble the 
common Meadow Graſs are beſt, and ſuch as are ruſhy, 

or have triangular Leaves with ny, are the ; 
theſe are principally Natives of four Land, and watery 
Places. As to the Ray Graſs, when it grows natural a- 
mong other Paſture Graſſes, it is always an Advatitage, and 
we have ſhewn how it is to be raiſed to great Service by 
proper Culture. | 


. 


CHAP. XXVI. Of Surrey. 


HIS is a Plant very little known among our Huſ- 
bandmen of the preſent Time, and not to be ranked 
with many of the preceding in its Utility : however, as it 
was once ſown in our Fields, and is at this Time propa- 
gated in FLANDERs, and ſome of the Neighbouring King- 
doms ; and as it is not without its Uſe, we have t t 
it not unworthy a. ſhort Chapter at the End of this our 
fixth Book, treating of thoſe Plants of Graſs or other 
Kind, which are raiſed for the Service of the Farm as Food, 
at Times when other Species are wanting. 
Spurrey is a wild Plant in this Country, and therefore 
will not fail to ſucceed eaſily with any Kind of Culture: 
as it naturally grows in our Corn Fields, it ſhews that 


Tillage will always be uſeful to it; and as it will grow in 


very poor Ground, and come into Service late in the 
Year, when many other Crops are eaten, it is worth ſome 
Notice. 

It is a ſmall weak Plant, with little five-leaved Flowers, 
and a great Number of Seeds following each in a Kind of 
Capſule. There are five Kinds of it Natives of Ex- 
GLAND. 1. The larger or common Spurrey, * 

1 
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wild in Corn Fields. 2. The little annual Spurrey, with 
foliated Seeds. 3. The common little red flowered Spurrey, 
wild in dry Places. 4. The Sea Spurrey, frequent on our 
Sea Marſhes. And 5. The leſſer blue flowered Sea Spurrey. 
Of theſe, common Spurrey, and the Sea Spurrey, the 
rſt and the fourth Kinds named here, are the only ones 
worth the Farmer's Notice ; and of theſe the firſt is the only 
one at preſent regarded. | 
This is a weak Plant, with numerous Branches. The 
Root is white and ſmall, but full of Fibres. The Stalks 


are eight or ten Inches long, and divided into many Branches 


not very ere, tender, and of a pale Green. The Leaves 
are very narrow, and there ſtand ſeveral of them at every 
Joint. At the Tops of the Branches ſtand the Flowers, 
which are ſmall but very conſpicuous, being of a bright 


© milky White. 


Soil that moſt ſuits the Growth of this Plant, is 
a mellow Earth, with a large Admixture of Sand; and 
it will thrive very well in Expoſures, and the moſt bar- 
ren Places. IM 

The Ground requires no great Care for fitting it to 
this Crop. There are two Seaſons for ſowing it, the firſt 
is in May, and the other very early in Autumn: in both 
Caſes it ſhoots very quick, and preſently covers the Ground 


- with a green Coat, though in a ſtraggling Manner. 


The Uſe of it is as Fodder for the Cattle, principally 
Cows ; and the Way of giving it, in FLanDERs, where it 
is moſt cultivated, is freſh cut in Racks. The Produce of 
the latter ſowing comes at a very adyantageous Seaſon, the 
natural Graſs in their Paſtures having been well eaten by 
that Time, and recovering itſelf but ſlowly. 

It is a moſt wholeſome Food, and one that Cattle 
are very fond of. It occaſions Cows to give a large Quan- 
tity of Milk, and gives it no ill Flavour, as too many of 
theſe Things will: it alſo fattens Cattle of all Kinds, 
and, as is ſaid, occaſions Hens to lay more Eggs than any 
other Food. Tis plain theſe Fowls are fond of it, and 
at the worſt it never has been found to do them any Harm. 

If the Huſbandman ſhall chuſe to cultivate this Plant, 
the Method he ſees is very eaſy; ten Pounds of the Seed, 
which may be had very cheap in HoLanp, is the proper 
Quantity for an Acre: it requires only to be lightly har- 
rowed in, after ſowing in the common broad Caſt-way, 
and then will give no farther Trouble till the Time of 


cutting, 
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cutting, which will be in about three Months after the 
ſowing. ; 
We have mentioned among the five Species of Tpurrey, 
one, beſide this common Kind, which may be well worth 
the Farmer's Notice: this is that Sort which grows a- 
bout our Sea Coaſts. It has not yet been conſidered as an 
Herb at all profitable, but this is becauſe it is not known '} 
among thoſe who ſhould bring it into Uſe. The Knows 
ledge of Plants is confined to people of Curioſity, it will 
de very happy if it ever ſhall be made univerſal. N 
This Sea Spurrey, with which we are deſirous to bring 
the Farmer acquainted, is much more worthy his Notice 
than the other. That we have not greatly recommended, 
| becauſe there are many other Crops, bly moſt of them 
ſuperior in Value to it, which will grow on the ſame 
Ground, and with not more Trouble in the Culture. 
There is nothing we want more than to find 
Growths for our Sea Coaſt Land, and this is one that Na- 
ture has calculated for that Purpoſe. We have a vaſt deal 
of Ground within the Reach of Salt Water, which is there« 
fore ; becauſe being im ted with Saltneſs, 
things uſeful will not grow upon it: there would be a vaſt 
Advantage in — Crops proper for theſe Grounds ; and 
if they were but of a moderately valuable Kind in them · 
ſelves, ſtill; becauſe they grow on what would be other- 
wiſe unprofitable Land, they would be uſeful. We ſee the 
great Benefit of draining thoſe feeding Grounds which be- 
come Salt Marſhes, and there will be the ſame or more 
in raiſing Crops of uſeful Herbs, of whatever Kind, on ſuch 
as are not fit for that other Purpoſe. | 
We find many Pieces of Ground in this Condition, the 
Soil whereof is too looſe and ſandy to bear a good Turf. 
On theſe, which cannot be made to anſwer in the com- 
mon Way of Salt-marſh Ground, the Sea Spurrey might bo 
raiſed with Profit. There cati be no doubt of this, be- 
_ cauſe the Plant grows wild upon them; and I am able to ac- 
quaint the Farmer, from Experience, that this Kind of Spur- 
rey is equal to the other ſo commonly ſown in FLANDERS, 
and at one Time not uncommon in ENGLAND, in its 
Qualities : let it not ſeem the Fondneſs for a Piece of No- 
velty, when I ſay it is better; for it is as wholeſome and 
more juicy ; and conſequently every Plant of it contains 
more Nouriſhment than one of the other. 
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This Sea Spurrey, which we propoſe to the Huſband- 
man who ſhall be ſituated near ſuch Land, to cultivate, 
is not unlike the former in its Manner of Growth, or the 
Shape of its Leaves and Flowers ; but it 1s ſhorter, more 
upright, and has a fuller Stalk. The Farmer will fee it fre- 

uent on theſe Sort of Grounds, and will know it withcut 
Archer Deſcription. * 

It is fo plentiful that the Seed, though it is not to be 
bought, may eaſily be gathered in Abundance ; a Couple 
of Labourers in the Month of JuLy, being employed one 
Day for that Purpoſe, would be able to bring in a vaſt deal 
of the wild Plant; it is at that Seaſon very full of the Seeds, 
and they will freely come out on threſhing : theſe may be 
fown with the leaſt Expence imaginable, and they will that 
Year produce a large Crop, and that at a Time when it will 
be very uſeful. 

When the Seeds are got out .of the dried Plant, they 
muſt be ſpread upon a Floor to harden ; and after a Week 
they will be fit to ſow. That ſhort Compaſs of Time 

il be enough for plowing up a Piece of waſte Ground, 
which will need no- farther Culture than this. Let it be 
well turned up with a Plow that will cut deep, and then 
harrowed bver. After this let the Seed be ſown by the broad 
Caſt-way, in the Quantity before-mentioned, and then let a 
Roller be drawn over the Ground to preſs it in. | 

The Land in ſuch a Place is of little Price, all this 
Trouble and Charge will amount to, in a Manner, nothing, 
and there will undoubtedly be a Crop. Its Uſes being 
the ſame with thoſe of the common Spurrey, the Farmer 
has been told them already; and if it do but equal that, 
there will be Advantage in the Attempt ; but he may be 
aſſured it will very conſiderably exceed it. This is one of 
thoſe Trials we have to propoſe to the induſtrious and ſpi- 
rited Farmer, and, like all the reſt, it may be attended 
with conſiderable Good, but can do him very little Harm. 
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Of ſuch Roots as may be advantageouſly planted in Fields. 


The INTRODUCTION. 


E have had Occaſion to obſerve in ſeveral Places, in the 
preceding Part of our Work, that the Gardener and 
Farmer are intrenching upon one another's Province ; the 
Gardener planting his proper Crops in the Field, and the Huf- 
bandman employing himſelf about the Products, generally 
ſuppoſed to belong to the Garden. This is no where ſo m 
the Caſe with the latter, as in the preſent Inſtance. | 

Weare, in this Book, to treat of Roots, which the Farmer 
may advantageouſly cultivate in Fields; but which have been 
originally, and are, in general, at this Time, the Products of 
the Garden. Theſe he will find it eaſier to manage, than 
many of his more uſual Crops ; and we would, in this Work, 
let him into the Knowledge of every thing that can be profit- 
able to him. A Field is a great Garden, if he pleaſes to make 
it ſo; and the main Difference lies in the Degree of Culture. 
For many of the common ProduQts of the Garden, the well 
managed Labours of the Field will anſwer; and if he add to 
theſe, more Expence, and a different Manner of working, he 
will find it perfectly anſwered, by the Encreaſe and Value of 
the ProduQtion. ; 

There are many Roots that may be cultivated in Fields, 
_——— fo at preſent in one Part or other of the Mike 
but there are three principal ies at this Time propagat 
in the Fields of many * own 8 
Benefit, and which we wiſh could be thrown into the Far- 
mer's Hand univerſally : theſe are the Turnip, Potatoe, and 
Carrot. The Demand for theſe is continual and great, ſo 
that there is no Danger of over-ſtocking the Market : and as 
they bring the Farmer, in ſome Places, a very Profit, 
we ſhall endeavour to enlarge that Branch of the Profeſſion. 

Of the three Roots we have to treat of in our preſent 
ſeventh Book,the Reader is to remember, that we have ſpoken 
of the firſt already, ſo far as the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſ- 
bandry are concerned in its Culture; to avoid Repetition there- 
fore, we refer to that- Head for many Particulars, relating to 
the Turnips as raiſed by that Method, for the Service - 2 

toc 
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Stock ; and ſhall here treat of it, only as ted in the 
Field by the common Huſbandry ; by which it may always 


de raiſed to equal, and « ES in Sweetneſs, that 
Garden. 


| of the 
CHAP. I 0f th Si for Turnip in e ue 


Manner of ſowing them. 
ANA n 
but in the common Way of Management, we 

rr a Garden Root, 
and to give them what is as near a Garden Soil as his Field will 
afford. In that Practice, freſh Supplies of Nouriſhment may 
be given them, by dreſſing the Ground by Ti while they 
are on it; but in the common Way, nothing tial can be - 
done to that Purpoſe, the Turips are to trait to ſuch Nou- 
riſhment as is in the Ground when their Seed is committed to 
it ; therefore, the richer it is, the better. 

A good black mellow Earth, with ſome ſmall Admixture 
of Sand, or a very rich Loam, with a great Quantity of mel- 
low Earth among it, are the mob fevourable Sol for the TYr- 
nip in the Field. We would have our Farmer raiſe his Tur- 
| ual thoſe of the Garden; and there is no other Way, 

birby « feſt good Choice of the Soil. Whatever be the Con- 
— ja on which they are ſowed, in other ReſpeQs, 
two Qualities it muſt have ; that it be light, and warm; theſe 
will prevent the DeſtruQtion of the Crop: but we muſt add 
the other Quality of Richneſs, in order to their being well 
|  Turnips ſtand a great deal cloſer this Way, than in the 

Drill and Horſehoeing Method ; and therefore, there muſt be 
more Richneſs in the that is to ſupply them. 
oy = never very rich ; j 

of * which GS, from its Lanny. and — 


Cla 
Kinds, as they — — 1 0 ach: th 
as they a more or to 
other of theſe, are the fitter, or more unfit, for 
The Quantity of Seed, for the ſeveral different 
- Huſbandry, we have mentioned before; and ſhall 
that there is a Nicety in — — 
bh an the Coale of half the 
that happen to Turnip Crops. This Seed requires to be toler- 
Ss EEE 
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cloſe about it. From the Want of this ſingle Circumſtance, 


I have ſeen Crops, that had every other favourable Accident 
that could be named to attend their Growth, come up poorly, 


and half of them decay afterwards, while the Remainder came 


to little or nothing. | 2 | 
On the contrary, there is no Danger of ſqueezing and 
preſſing the Earth too firmly about them; for we have ſeen 
very fine Crops of this Root raiſed, by ſowing Turnip Seed 
in a Barley Field, juſt before mowing. In this Caſe it is eaf 
to conceive how the Ground muſt be where | 
by the treading and ing off the Corn ; this, far from 


hurting the Seed, has ſent it properly into the Ground, and 


the Stalks of the Barley ſheltering it, have done inſtead of a 

e Turnip Seed wil 
we ſee by this, t I 

bear, when in the Ground, we ſhould give it accordingly, but 


in a more regular Manner. The common Harrow WP | Tz 


e Ground too much, and buries the Seed too deep; the 

Vay therefore is, when it is ſcattered 1 the Fi 
to draw a Buſh Harrow over the Ground, by Way of coverin 
it lightly, and then to go over it with a very heavy Roller. 
There is alſo another | 
Turnips ; which is, to have a wooden Roller ſtuck full of ſhort 
Pegs, then drawing it over the Ground the Seed is to be ſcat- 
tered in, and a Buſh Harrow is to be drawn over it afte 
which will ſufficiently level the Ground. l 

This Article of preſſing down the Earth about the Seeds, 


though very eſſential to the good Growth of this Plant, is not 


icular to it, but is of excellent Uſe in many others: we 
ee ſomething like it practiſed on many Seeds in Gardening, 
which they tread in firſt, and then lightly rake the Earth over 
afterwards. A good Roller would anſwer the Purpoſe of this 
treading, when the Seed has been in the ſame Manner ſcat- 


tered over the Grounds; and it would be eaſy to have the Har- 


rows with ſhort ſharp Tines, that might anſwer the Purpoſe 
of their Rakes. This would be a Means of bringing the Gar- 
den Method of working, in many Inſtances, into the Field, 


and in none it can be more proper, than when Things which 


are common Garden ProduQs are concerned. 
I The great Danger of the Fly may be, in ſome Meaſure 
obviated, by a proper Steeping of the Seed before ſowing. 
There is an excellent Receipt among the Farmers for this Pur- 
poſe, the Succeſs of which has evidently been ſo great, that it 
were idle to think of propoſing any Alteration in the —w—_ 

. * __* ments. 
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dent. What we have ſeen in the Difference of C 
have been ſown with this Advantage, and others in the 
Circumſtances, the Seeds of which were ſown without ſteep- 
ing, makes us very deſirous that it ſhould be univerſally known, 
and univerſally followed. The Receipt is this. Max together 
equal Quantities of Stone, Lime, and Wood Soot. Have 
ready a Quantity of Urine, ſufficient to moiſten them into a 
thin Pap. Heat a little of the Urine and put to the reſt, that 
it may be all Milk-warm ; then mix it by Degrees with the 
Lime and Soot. The Lime will preſently flake, and, break- 
ing to Pieces, the whole will make a ſmooth Maſs of a thin 
Chaliltence : pour this when cold upon the Turnip Seed; let 
it remain in it four and twenty Hours, and then ſow it in the 
Manner we have direQed. | 


CHAP. II. Of managing Turnips in the Ground. 


HE firſt Care is to watch the growing Shoots while 


to ſee whether they 
It is im bn ood poptortly agent the Accnng, bye Be 


" proper to be upon atch, to know it as ſoon as 
3 _ 


We have obſerved before, that this is only while the 
Turnip is in its Seed Leaf, becauſe theſe Inſects do not regard 
it afterwards. The Taſte of theſe Ingredients will, in ſome 
Degree, hang about the Seed Leaves; ſo that they will be 
more likely to eſcape when it has been ſteeped, than when 
ſown wi that Precaution : but I have ſeen it ſometimes 
eaten down by them after this Method ; and therefore warn 
the Farmer not to truſt to it entirely, though it give him great 
and reaſonable . 
When the Crop has got over this „ the next is its 
deing ſtarved by Weeds. Several Kinds of theſe will grow a- 
5 Turnips as 4mong other Crops ; but there is one parti- 
cularly miſchievous, this is Charlock: it reſembles the Turnip 
ſo much in the Leaf, and Manner of growing, that it may 
riſe among it in great Quantities unnoticed ; nor is it always 
fafe to order it to be weeded out, for there have been Inſtatices 
of the Weeders taking up a whole Crop of Turnips, and leav- 
ing all the Charlock, this being a Time wheti the Tutnip has 
not got any thing of a Root, whereby it ſhould be diſtingui 
The proper Weeders ay this Seaſon are Sheep, they will diſ- 
tinguſh where — de... 
| q 8 A 


5 
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and very happy fot the Farmer, they will, in this Period of © 
the „ Weed to the oy | 
* He is, therefore, firſt to inform himſelt thoroughly of the 
Difference between Charlock and Turnips, which conſiſts in 
the Size, Colour, and Diviſions of the Leaf ; and though 
there be a Reſemblance to an unpractiſed Eye, this is 
a very ſufficient Diſtinction to thoſe who will look narrowly. 
If he find his Turnip Field over-run with this deſtruQi 
Weed, let him turn in a competent Number of Sheep; and 
they will eat off all the Charlock, which will never riſe to | 
Height again, and they will leave the Turnips untouch 
This might ſeem a very deſperate Undertaking, to fuch as had 
not ſeen it practiſed; but there is no arguing agai 
rience, and this is a Method that has ſtood the Teſt of Ages 
The only Caution is, that too many Sheep be not turned in: a 
very moderate Number will be ſufficient for the Purpoſe, and 
more might damage the Crop which they did not devour. 
The Charlock being removed, the Di of the Plants is 
to be conſidered ; and as they ly riſe a great deal too 
thick from this random Way .of ſowing, they are to be re- 
duced in Numbers, and brought to this proper Diſtance by the 
Hand Hoe. This at the ſame Time clears off the Weeds, of 
whatever Kind, that have riſen among the Turnips; and 

are left by it at a proper Diſtance, and with a clear Ground 
freſh broken for their Nouriſhment.. The due Diſtance for 
the Crop we have ſhewn already, and ſhall not repeat any 
thing, before delivered, here. This hoeing is all the Farmer 
can, in the common Method of Huſbandry, do for his 9 
therefore when this is done he is to wait their Growth, as Na- 
ture brings them to their Perfection. As they arrive at that 
there is a Method of uſing them, which will he of great 
Service, and which is ſo plain and obvious to Reaſon, that it 
feems aſtoniſhing it is not univerſally practiſed. as 
The firſt Uſe of the Turnips is to feed Cattle under Cover, 
and for this Purpoſe a proper Quantity is daily to be pulled 
up, and carried Home in Carts, I have frequently ſeen the 
Farmers People at work upon this Plan, beginning at one Cor- 
ner of the Field; and clearing all off carefully as they went on, 
that by „a good Part of the Field has been left bare, 
while the Crop was growing on the othyr. Nothing can be 
more contrary to good Senſe than this Practice. The Farme 
has here an Opportunity of bringing his Field into better Con 
dition every Day, and for want of a little Thought it is ut 
terly negle tet. — 12 


8 
8 None 


wo | 


None can diſpute but that the Turnips raiſed by the Drill 
and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, are vaſtly larger than thoſe in 
the common Method : this is in a great Meaſure owing to their 
Diſtance. The greateſt Advocates for that Practice urge, as 
4 Reaſon, that the Turnips in the common Way of Culture, 
are ſtarved by ſtanding too cloſe : and here is an Opportunity 
of thinning them. hen ſome of them are to be pulled for 
feeding in the Houſe, the Trouble will be little more to gather 
them in different Parts of the Field ; and the Benefit will be 


t. | : 
"Lax the Perſons ſent to pull the Turnips, have Orders to 
draw them in ſuch Manner as to thin the reſt of the Crop re- 
gularly. The very pong of them up will break the Ground 
_ alittle, and every thing of this Kind is an Advantage: the 
Turnips left in the Field will be thus at greater Diſtances, 
wherefore they will grow to a larger Size; fo that it is very 
natural to expect, and it will be anſwered in Fact, that they 
will make Amends by their Encreaſe in Bulk, for all that are 
taken up; and the Crop ſhall be in reality not diminiſhed- in 
Quantity, but only in Number. 


CHAP, I. Of the Uſer of the Turnip. 


HE Uſe of the Turnip at our Tables is ſufficiently 
P known, and it were idle to upon it. here. All 
that the Farmer is concerned to know about it is, that it will 
always make a Demand for them, and that this Demand will 
be proportioned to his Situation, near or remote from a Mar- 
ket; and according to the Bigneſs of that Market when he 
is near one. Of this he is certain that he may, on theſe Oc- 
caſions, ſend a Servant with a larger or ſmaller Parcel of his 
beſt Turnips ta Market, according to the Demand, aud they 
will make a very pretty Addition to his Profits. SACK. 
If he live in the Neighbourhood of a great Town, it will be 
worth his while to keep his Crop wholly for that Purpoſe, or 
to make only ſuch a Reſerve of the worſt Part, as may be juſt 
needful for his Cattle; and he will thus be a Gardener, ogl 
in a larger Way: for his Field, managed as we have directed, 


will ſupply him with Turnips in every Reſpe& equal to thoſe 


from the beſt Gardens. Not to purſue this Conſideration far- 
ther, we are now to enquire into the. beſt Manner of giving 
Turnips to Cattle, and the various Kinds that will eat them ; 
the Seaſons at which they are moſt proper, and their ſeveral 


Services. | J 
Gg 3 | It 


* 
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It was thought at one Time a great Piece of Huſbandry, to 
chop Turnips to Pieces before they were given to Cattle; but 
this has been found to have had, inſtead of good, bad Conſe. 
quences, and is now utterly omitted. This tempted the Crea- 
tures to eat them without chewing, by which Means they 
had not half their Nouriſhment, and ſome times they were 
choaked with the of ſwallowing them: chewing is a 
natural Part of the tions promoting Digeſtion. We 
have many People liable to great Diforde rs in their Stomach, 
only from a careleſs and haſty Manner of eating ; and the ſame 
Diſorders will ariſe to Cattle from the ſame Cauſes ; eſpecially 
to thoſe which eat a Food ſo uncommon in their natural State 
as Turnips. The proper Method, on all Occaſions, is to give 
them whole, and it is in general much more profitable to pull 
them in proper Quantities, than to turn the Cattle into the 
Field: They eat up more entirely what are given them, ſo 
that there is no Waſte from their leaving, or from their tramp- 
ling; and they fatten much ſooner, when thus kept up, than 
when they ramble about, 

The only Inconvenience attending fattening of Cattle with 
Turnips is, that it will give a Flavour to their Fleſh : but this 
is eaſily remedied, by feeding them at leaſt ten Days or a Fort- 
night with Hay; in which Time the Effect of the former 
Food, as to Flavour, will be entirely gone off. 1 — 

Some Creatures have been ſuppoſed to be i ble of fat- 


tening with Turnips, becauſe they do not readily take to them 


but theſe muſt be humoured into it. We have obſerved al- 
ready, that the Turnip is not one of the common or moſt na- 
tural Foods of many of thoſe Animals, to whom it is very 
wholeſome. When any Creature the Farmer has a Mind to 
feed with the Turnip, not take kindly to it at firſt, the 
Way is to boil it. And thus it will often go down, after 
which, the Taſte being known, it will be very well reliſhed 
raw. 

If the Farmer be in Fear of the Fly for his Crop of Turnips, 
he may uſe ſome Precaution beſide what we have directed, in 
the ſteeping of the Seed: Wood Aſhes are found very deſtruc- 
tive of this little Inſect; it is therefore a good Method to ſcat- 
ter a Parcel of theſe thinly over the Crop, juſt after the Plants 
are above Ground: it will often preſerve them; and is ſo 
far from going Harm, that it will always promote the 
Growth, | Fs 3 

After this Fly, the greateſt Enemy to the Crop of Turnips, 


. - * 
is the Caterpillar. It is a particular Kind that ſeizes * the 
18 urnip 
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Turnip Leaf, and this . it while young. It is 2 
ſmall black Kind, that will be found very plainly, when it is in 
ſufficient Number, to do Miſchief, for it can do this no other- 
wiſe than by the Multitude, like the Fly. When theſe are 
ſeen, the Weather is to be conſulted, for in a dry Seaſon they 
may be deſtroyed at once by proper rolling, but in wet Wea- 
ther that Inſtrument muſt not be brought upon the Ground. 
Therefore, if the Condition of the Land, and of the Air, per- 
mit, let a Roller be drawn carefully over the whole Ground, 
very early in a Morning. The Caterpillars will gt that Time 
be out on their Food, and their Bodies being tender, the Rol- 
ler preſſing heavily, and the dry Earth making ſome Reſiſt- 
ance, they will be utterly deſtroyed. This Preffure of the 
Roller, far from injuring the Turnips, will make them root 

The naked Snail, or as it is commonly called, the Slug, is 
alſo very troubleſome on theſe Occaſions. If it be at a 
Time of the Growth, the Roller uſed in the ſame Manner, 
wall NT ot alſo; but if the Turnips are at ſuch a Growth 
that the er cannot be taken on, then the Method is to 
turn in ſome Ducks, they are fond of theſe Creatures ; they 
—__ to the Turnips ; and their Dung will help the 

= | | 
_ Theſe are the general Methods of raiſing the Turnip, and 
of preſerving it in its Growth. 

t beſide theſe are ſome other Methods, approved by Ex- 

perience, and worth the Farmer's Notice. 


CHAP. IV. Of particular Ways of raiſing a Crop of 


Tur nips . 


IRS T, there may be a very good Crop of Turnips got 
by ſowing them upon the Stubble, as ſoon as the Corn is 
off. The Seed, in this Caſe, is only to be harrowed in, and 
the Crop reſerved till late in the Spring, for the Food of Ewes 
and Lambs. If the Land be intended for Fallow, in the open 
Field Countries, they may very well ſtand on it till ArRIL, 
which will make a Supply for Sheep at that Time of the Year, 
when Proviſions are moſt ſcarce of all. A great deal of the 
- Succeſs of this Grop epends upon the Seaſon, for if the Win- 
ter de very ſevelt ij ten comes to nothing; if mild it ſeldom 
fails, and in the othif®Caſe the Loſs is trifling. 
Another Method h has been raQtiſed with great Suc- 
* s 84 cela, 
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the Turnip Seed pretty thick 2 
Hog Peaſe, juſt when are ready to cut. No 
e, beſide the ſcattering 
tity over the Ground, among the 
| tity muſt be, 
larger than is commonly allowed, becauſe 
tainly be loſt. The Reapers are then to be ſent in with 
their Hooks, and no particular Orders need be gi 
concerning the new Let them cut and carry off the 
Peaſe in the uſual bad” he the natural and neceſſary 
treading of the People's Feet will cruſh the Seed of the Tur- 
nips into the Ground, and preſs it down a little, which is 
every Way aſſiſtant to the Growth of this Species. 
In this Manner, when the Peaſe are off, and the Ground 
has been a little at Reſt, the Turnips will ſhoot up, 
they will be in leſs Danger of Inſects at this Decline 
the Year, than they would have been in the wet and warm 
Part of Spring; if they appear the ſame Methods may be 
uſed to deſtroy them, and, one Way or other, the Far- 
* has a fair Chance 5 2 | 3 he ba 
hen they are at ſome little Height wi uire 
to be Ty wad, for ts Reakibs; the one is to this 
them, the other to break the Ground about them. The 
* Weeds are deſtroyed in Conſequence, but this is a leſſer 
> for at this Seaſon they are fewer than in 
ng. | | 
"The. Neceſſity of thinning the Crop is greater in this 
May of raiſing them than in any other, becauſe they will 
riſe more. irregularly; and when they are very thick in 
ſome Parts, and other Spots are entirely vacant, as will be 
the Caſe, they ſhould be taken up — tranſplanted. The 
Earth being trod very much, and not broken up, requires 
this hoeing alſo, for otherwiſe it will be too hard. It an- 
ſwers the Purpoſe of the Seeds, becauſe the Peaſe have made 


it mellow. | * 
Another very uſeful Way of raiſing a Winter Crop | 

Turnips, is upon a Piece of Ground where there have y 
been Beans : but in this Caſe the Method is to plow up 
the Land once, and then harrow in the Turnip Seed. Ei- 
ther after Beans, ora Crop of any Kind of Corn, where it has 
grown thick, the Ground is ſo hollow, that once — 
does very well to prepare it for Turnips; and by any 
theſe Methods, if the Winter turn tolerably mild, there is 
no Doubt of a profitable Crop, but otherwiſe theſe late ſown 
Turnips frequently ſuffer. _ 

| CHAP. 
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CHAP. v. Of the Potatee. | 


x Potatoe is an extreamly uſeful Root, and 
_— wy be cultivated in Fields. - It 
is indeed fitter for great t and plain Faſhion of a 
Field, than for the narrow Compaſs and divided Beds of 
a Garden, when we conſider its prodigious ſpreading. *Tis 
but lately we have informed ourſelves of its Cul- 
ture; and the more we know of that, the more Reaſon 
we ſee to baniſh it the Garden, and introduce it into the 
Field. It is — . 
requires no great in ture t 3 
why then ſhould we limit it to the Garden, Parti- 
cular ſpeaks for its being given into the Hands of the Farmer, 
eſpecially when near large 


Management, EY 

by obſerving it ſtrictly, to meet with a Succeſs that will 

him up the Culture of this Root at all Times. 

The Potatoe is a Plant of a ſingular Form and Manner 
of Growth: The Botanical Writers refer it to the Nightſhade- 

Kind, calling it Nightſhade with' the tuberous = 
It is ſingular, that one of the moſt innocent Plants m the 

World, ſhould belong to a Claſs naturally and 
om but theſe are Matters wherewith the Farmer has 


The Root of the Potatoe is compoſed of ſeveral large 
roundiſh Lumps joined to one another by Means of Strin 
and ſpreading a great Way in every Direction. The Stalks 
are numerous, three Feet high, branched, and full of Leaves: 
theſe are divided into ſeveral Parts, or each is compoſed of 
ſeveral Pairs of ſmaller, with an odd one at the End, but 
the Diviſion or Diſpoſition is irregular. The Flowers are 
large, and either of a duſky purpliſh Hue, or white, this 

| being a trifling Variety, from which, as alſo from the Colour 
of the Outſide Skin of the Roots, the Potatoe is divided into 

7 under the Name of the red and white: the Fruit 
is a ; 

We had this Plant originally from NoxrH AmzrICA, 
and at this Time raiſe it in vaſt Plenty, and to a very great 
Profit. It is in a Manner the Food of the common People 
of IRELAND ; and is cultivated in LaxnCasnlre, and ſome - 
other Parts of England, in vaſt Quantities. Our Intent i 
to make it more univerſal. 
| CHAP. 
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CHAP. VL Of th Sn for Patt, and the Mana 


A Planting them. 
the chuſing a Soil for 
almoſt any other Not but 


it is hardy, and will live 
and its Roots, un 
Farmer's Intereſt to conkler this Particular in the moſt 
careful Manner. 

There are but few Soils that will anſwer, in the right 

„to the Potatoe; and thoſe that do, yield * * 
prodigious Encreaſe, that on both Occaſions it is worth 
co ſtrialy. The firſt Quality the Soil for the Potatoe 
muſt have is Freedom and Openneſs, the ſecond is Rich- 

and the third a due Degree of Moiſture. This ſhews 
us that the beſt Soil of all for it is a mellow Earth, or 
good fine Mould, in the Condition wherein we moſt fre- 
quently ſee it, which is light, deep, and with ſome Moiſ- 
ture: this Points out a Part of the Kingdom for the Pro- 
- pagation of Potatoes, where are very little regarded 
at NorTHAMPTONSHIRE, 

the adjacent Country. They have there this Soil in 
great Perfection: it is in ſome Places too wet, but there 
it would not anſwer, the Place is where the Moiſture 1s 
moderate. 

After the mellow and pure Earth, the Soil moſt favour- 
able next is a rich Loam: this will ſupply them very well 
alone, if it be of the richeſt Kind of ug ry but if not, 
it is to be mended by Dung. 

By this Direction as to the Soil the Farmer is to chuſe, 
he will know what he is to avoid ; and firſt of all Clay is 
to be ſhunned, becauſe it will not ſuffer the Roots to 
ſpread ; and Gravel, becauſe it will not ſupply them with 
Nouriſhment. Chalky Soils are alſo improper for the ſame 
Reaſons as Gravel, becauſe there wants = nb © Sant yi 3 
to the ſandy Kind they fall under the ſame Fault of "Sa 
neſs, but they are open and free for the ſpreading of the 
Roots; and wn ſome Grounds of this Kind, that have not 
been too abſolute a Sand, improved a little with Manure, 
T have ſeen very good Potatoes. 

The red Potatoe ſucceeds beſt upon the ſandy Soil; but 
it never equals that on the rich Loam, leſs {ill that on 


the mellow Earth. The different * of the Soils we 
have 


where, but it will not ſpread 


1 


ſs the Root ſeits. It is the 


A the doing 
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have named are theſe; the Clayey will not let the Roots 


and the ſandy, though give the ſpreading 
vill not feed them ſufficiently : the light mellow 


f 
Earth produces therefore the largeſt and the moſt nume- 


rous Roots. 

There may be an eaſier Improvement made in the 
Soil, than on any other for this Uſe. The laying on, from 
time to time, a proper Manure, will bring it into a good 
Condition, as one naturally fine. The Manure is rot- 
ten Dung i n this mixed wy | 
Proportion, laid on freely, will bring a Piece y 
Ground, that has any — Richneſs of its own, into 
the Condition of the fineſt loamy Soil whatſoever ; and there 
is but one, as we have ſhewn, ſuperior to that for the rai- 
ng this Root well. 2 
Soil being choſen the Potatoe is to be planted, and in 
that there is no great Difficulty ; however, the 
Farmer muſt exactly obſerve the Directions, or he wall fail 


in his | | 
is being a Kind of Garden Root, let the Garden Prac- 


This 
| — be ſo L. _— that the 2 AN 
the Reception. t it in 2 
— 4 conſiderably deep, and ſo as to break the 
whole Soil. ; | 
Let there be Trenches or Furrows cut acroſs the Field, 
fix Inches deep, and a Foot aſunder: in theſe the Farmer 
is to _OY and carefully, the ſmalleſt Roots of Po- 
tatoes he can get, but with a very particular Care that 
be freſh and fine. They muſt be in theſe 
Trenches fix Inches from one another, and covered up by 
harrowing the Ground all over. | | 
This is to be done in the latter End of FzBruaAryY, 
and the Land is to be left in this even Condition till the 
Potatoes ſhoot, and the Weeds among them. 
| When theſe are up at ſuch a Height that they can be 
well diſtinguiſhed from the Shoots of the Potatoe, the Hoers 
are to be ſent into the Field -to cut them all down ; and in 
doing this they will break and divide the Surface of the 
Ground fo, that the Rains and Dews will get in, and the 
9 thrive upon it immediately. | | 
When the Weeds have once again got up to a Height, 
. as they ſoon will, from the Wet and Warmth of Spring, the 
Hoers are to go in again and clear all away. 
After this no more Care is requiſite, the Stalks of the Po- 
x . tatog 
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tatoe will now be fo high and ſo ſtrong, that they will ſuffer 
no more Weeds to grow among them. 

This is all the Culture and all the Care the Potatoe re- 
quires ; and nothing can be more eaſy. Here is no parti- 
cular Expence in preparing the Ground, no great rge 
of Stock or Labour; and there is no Hazard of Succeſs. 
The Sale is certain, and the Profit abſolutely very great. 
One Summer brings the Crop to Perfection, and there 
is no one Shadow of a Reaſon againſt the Farmer's raiſing 
them. | | 


CHAP. VII. Of preſerving Potatoes. 


9 ta Crop has been put into the Ground in the End 
of FeBrUARY, and it requires no more Time for its 
Encreaſe than to the latter End of SzeTzMBErR. Indeed no 
more than this can be allowed it, for the Potatoe ſhould 
always be taken out of the Earth, before there be a Poſ- 
ſibility of Froſts that could hurt it. During the Summer 
it is free 1 and in Autumn it is to be taken 
out of the Ground. 15 

Toward the Middle of SzyTEMBER let the Farmer be. 
gin to take up his Potatoes, and let him begin with that Part 
of the Field that lies moſt expoſed, leaving till afterwards 
that Part which is moſt ſheltered : he is thus to begin and - 
to continue taking them up, Parcel after. Parcel, once in. 
two or t Days, as there is a Demand for them: but 
when he perceives the Ground firſt affected to any Depth 


by the Froſt, he muſt at once get up all the Remainder, + 4 


for this is an Accident that will always hurt them. 
As he will perceive the Seaſon of the Froſt approaching, 
he muſt prepare for it by providing a Place where to put his 
Potatoes, when he ſhall take them up. A Cellar, with a 
good Quantity of Sand will anſwer this Purpoſe, and he will 
thus be able to preſerve: them from Froſt ; taking out what 
he has a Demand for, as he wants them, and reſerving the 
ſmalleſt, which will bring him leaſt at Market, for planting ' 
in the Spring. 
This is the whole Care requiſite. As to the Produce it 
will be greater than thoſe can eaſily believe, who are not 
much accuſtomed to ſuch Things: it will depend upon the 
Soil, as we have obſerved already, but the Difference is ſo 
t, that the Expence of well dividing and breaking the 
Land by Tillage, and well enriching it by Manure, where 
; | requiſite, 


- , to take up at that Time, and continue till all are out of the 
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iſite, will be very amply returned. The Size, as well as 

— depending on Articles. 
Ten tolerably large Potatoes are but a moderate 
from each ſmall Root that was planted in Spring ; when the 
Ground is more favourable, thirteeri or fourteen handſome 
ones; and on counting, with the beſt poſſible Exactneſe, in 
a Field of Mr. Rypzz's near THorPz, where every needful 
Caution had been taken, — 4 1746, that 
there were in general eighteen a toes for every 
- ſmall Root prac This, for a ſeven Month's Encreaſe, is 
very great; but Nature has in all Things provided, that what- 

ever 1s moſt uſeful is moſt abundant. | 

Dads at fog Froſt taking the Potatoe, is = 
Kind of Diſſolution of its Subſtance, it runs to Water and 
rots. | | 
The Approach of Froſts is a plain Direction, but the Decay 
of the Salle and e Plant, will not fail to 
give the Farmer an earlier Notice. About the Middle of Szy- 
TEMBER the Plant entirely ripens, and after that it quickly 
fades. The firſt Froſts, which we do not feel, affect Plants, 
and in this Caſe they attack the Stalk and Leaves, before they 
penetrate the Ground ſo as to come near the Root. When 
the Farmer ſees the Leaves yellow, and the Berries of a dead 
- Tipe Colour and dropping, he may take Notice that the firſt 
. Appearance of Ripeneſs in the Root is come. Let him begin 


Ground. | 
It has been ed, by ſome who are ſond of Schemes, 


9 _ ume to call any Practice that is new, an Improvement 


uſbandry, to cut off the Tops of the Potatoes as ſoon as 


F: they grow and fade, inorder to preſerve the Roots from 


Froſts. I have ſeen this tried, and it is fit I warn the Farmer 
from repeating ſuch a Project. It let in the Froſt to the 
Roots where I ſaw it experienced, much ſooner and more 
powerfully than it otherwiſe would have been, and the Conſe- 
quence was the Loſs of great Part of a very good Crop of 
ts. 4 
Tbe Tops in this Inſtance were mowed down very clean 
with a Scythe, and there could be no better Way propoſed, but 
the Effect was juſt contrary to the Improver's — 


though very conformable to what might have been ex 

from Reaſon, for certainly Nature here is the beſt Adviſer. * 
The Potatoe very difficultly preſerves itſelf againſt the firſt 
Froſts of the Winter, but it will be ſheltered by the Quantity 
| | of 
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of dead Stalks and Leaves of its own, that lie upon the M9 
Ground, which will ſerve as the laying of Straw and Peaſe 
Haulm about early Plants; a Practice very well known for its 
Effects by all Gardeners : then, on the other hand, the cut- 
ing off the Stalks not only denies the Roots the ProteQion 
—. Defence of their Covering intended by Nature, but lets 
in the Froſt directly to them, through the cut Part of the 
Stalks. This is an Effect ſo agreeable to Reaſon, that one 
would wonder the other kt could ever have entered into 
the Head of any Perſon in the World. 

The Ad of the Potatoe lying as long in the Ground 
25 may be, is, that it all the Time is encreaſing in Bigneſs, at 
leaſt till Froſts come, and the Encreaſe in Bigneſs is Eacreaſe 
in Value., - | | 

Some have ventured their Potatoes in the Ground all Win- 
ter, covering them with Fern and other ſuch Matters, beſide 
their own Straw ; but n 4 
Potatoes may thus be preſerved through inter, | 
ilas grow in the leaf, and there is ſome that they 

periſh in ſpite of all the Covering. The Nature of the 
Field muſt finally determine the Farmer, who is inclined to 
this Expedient, whether he ſhall venture upon it or no; for 
there may be Differences in Soil and Expoſure, very eſſential 
on this, The more Wet there is in the Grounds the 
greater the Danger; the ſandy Soils therefore are fitteſt for 
this Purpoſe. A Field may be fo ſituated, and of ſuch a Soil, 
that the Ground may ſerve as Sand, and the Encloſure keep 
it as warm as'a Cellar ; but in this Caſe there is no Advan 
though there may be little Hazard : ſome Sand in a Cel 
keeps them more ſecurely, and they will no more grow in the 
Field than there. | 
, When the Time of taking up the Potatoes is come, the 
Farmer muſt ſend into the Ground a Man or more, and to 
every Man one or two Women, or grown up Children: the 
Man muſt have a ſtrong three tined Pitch Fork, with which 
he is to dig up 11 the 3 C 
are to follow him, picking them up, and carrying to Heaps, 
— they may be conveniently taken off the Ground to- 
gether. N 

When they are got Home muſt be cleaned, and li 
waſhed, — Fa this dried oy three Days in the guy 
they will then be fit for Market or for keeping. 

ide the Way of keeping in a Cellar, Potatoes when the 
Quantity is very large, may be preſerved during the Winter, 
in 
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it made in the Ground, but this muſt be done with great 
ee and Circumſpection. The Farmer who intends this 


Method, muſt ſee for a dry Place, where the Soil is of a warm - 


Nature, and there is Shelter. Here he muſt dig his Pit 
Wo Ditch, and the beſt Method is to make it in Form of a 
Pioch, three Feet wide, five Feet deep, and line it on the 
ee: and Bottom with dry Wheat Straw. This done, the 
potatoes are to be carefully put in, ill the Ditch, which is to 
belong in Proportion to the Quantity, be full up to the Level 
of the Ground: a Quantity of Straw is then to be put over 
FT them, and on this is to be raiſed a Ridge of very dry Earth. 
In this Manner they will keep throughout the Winter, and be 
1 Fready on all Occaſions. 

Where the Ground is a perfectly dry Sand or Gravel un- 
gerneath, the Potatoes may be kept very well in Pits, dug for 
hat Purpoſe; and thus they are preſerved with Sand for the 

"Yupply of the London Markets, in thoſe Parts of Es8xx 
ind other Counties where they raiſe moſt for that Purpoſe. 
For the Sake of the Farmer who ſhall deſign to have la 
Concerns in this Article, I ſhall give ſome ſhort Hints reſpeQ- 
ing a particular Kind of the Potatoe, which though leſs ob- 


erved by the Planters than it deſerves, has Advantages quite 


te from the others. | 
Ne diſtinguiſn the Potatoes into two Kinds, the white and 
thered; but we may very well add a third, which is this of 
which I ſpeak, under the Name of the yellow. 

Whoever is accuſtomed to deal largely in this Root, muſt 
have obſerved that there is a yellow Kind, which is uſually very 
auge and thin ſkinned. This, though leſs known among us, 
For lefs regarded, is kept ſeparate by the Ixisn, who are more 
to this Root, and prefer it to both. Its Size is not the 
1 or the only Advantage. a 

e have ſeen that the great Danger in Potatoes is, the 
g them by Froſts: the Reaſon of this is their ſhallow 
ing; though we plant the firſt Roots at ſix Inches 
thoſe which ſpread from them will riſe to the Surface; and it is 
this expoſes them ſo greatly to the Froſts. It is particular to 
the yellow Potatoe, that it roots deep : the ſeveral new Roots 
are generally deeper in the Ground, than the firſt was planted. 
This is a vaſt Advantage, for they will be ſafe when the others 
we deſtroyed. Every one knows the general Uſe of Potatoes 
among the Ix1sH : they never take them out of the Ground 
n Winter, in many Places, but as they want them, but it is 


decauſe they propagate this yellow Kind; for the others would 
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be deſtroyed often. there, as well as here, becauſe of their 
+ ſhallow rooting. 3 


This Kind is in IRELANbÞ called the Muxs TER Potatoe. ; 


This Kind will laſt in the Ground a great many Years, be. 
cauſe of its deep rooting ; but though the Practice in IszLAND bf 


and in LANCASHIRE in ſome Degree, authorizes this Method, 


I ſhall adviſe the Farmer utterly againſt it: I have always ſeen 
this Root, like other Things, flouriſh beſt in a new Plantation, 


for which Reaſon I ſhall adviſe the Farmer always to clear, WM 
and new till the Ground once in three Years, that he maß 
have its full Advantage. I ſhall alſo adviſe him againſt the WW 


common Practice, in ſome Places, of planting Pieces of Pota- 
toes, inſtead of whole Roots: it is true that Pieces, with 
Eye to them, will grow, but whole Roots always ſucceed — 


better. 
CHAP. VIII. Of Carrot: 


＋ H E Carrot is the only Root we ſhall mention 
| farther in this Place. This is a Root as fit for the 
Field as the Garden ; requiring very little Culture, and pro- 
ducing a very great Profit to the Planter. It is hardy enough 
to ſtand all the Attacks of Cold, and other natural Accidents. 
And though in ſome Parts of the Kingdom, only hitherto 
kept in Fields, is very worthy to be introduced in the Huſband- 


man's Catalogue every where, and is indeed, for many Rea- 


ſons, fitter for the Field than the Garden. 
The Root of the Carrot is long and thick, varying in Co- 
lour from the deepeſt Orange to the paleſt Straw, and having 
2 Tinge of red or yellow. The Leayes are large, and di- 
vid * beautifully into a Multitude of minute Parts. The 
Stalk, when the Carrot gets to flowering, riſes in the Midſth 
of the Leaves, and is four Feet high. The Leaves ſtand ir- 


regularly on it, and ate like thoſe at the Root, only ſmaller 


and paler. The Flowers are little and white: they ſtand in 
a large rounded hollow Tuft at the Tops of the Branches, and 


are followed by Seeds that are numerous, ſmall, pale coloured, 


light, and rough. « 

This is the general Deſcription of the Carrot, which from 
its Flowers growing in a Tuft, like an Umbrella, though leſs 
ſo than-many others, is one of . thoſe called by Authors Um- 
belliferous Plants. 

We have obſerved that there is a Variety of Colour in the 


Roots } 


ESE AT 8 


And, 3. The white Carrot. The firſt and laſt of theſe Terms 


are ſomewhat improper, the firſt Kind being only a very deep 
Orange, and the other only a very Yellow. 

The firſt is the moſt genera ; 
critical in theſe Matters, uſually preferring the co- 
loured Carrots : the white Kind is more common in FRAx c 
and ITALY than here; and though Cuſtom give the Pre- 
ference, the contrary Way is the ſweeteſt and fineſt flavoured 
of them all. | | 

This however is not to influence the Farmer in his Choice. 
He is to cultivate not that which is beſt, but what People think 
ſo; and therefore he is to chuſe the deep red, commonly called 


the SanDwica Carrot. 


This, with the Management we ſhall direct in the enſuing 


| a will never fail to return to the Huſbandman a very 


e Profit, at a very moderate Expence. 
CHAP. IX. Of the Soil for Carrots, and its Preparation. 


T HE firſt Thing a Farmer muſt do who intends to plant 
Carrots, muſt be to examine whether he have proper 
Ground, for without this there is no ſucceeding : thoſe Plants 
whoſe profitable Part is the Leaf or Ear, may be raiſed on 
different Soils, by the Aſſiſtance of Manure; but theſe 
which depend on the Root can never come to any thing, when 
the Ground is not proper in its own Nature. | 
Three Things are requiſite in Land for Carrots. It muſt 
be deep, rich, and dry. Theſe do not ſo often concur as the 


Farmer might be inclined to wiſh. Deep and dry is common, 


becauſe all ſandy Soils have it; and therefore in general the 


J 
are fit for Carrots; but to be rich withal is the compleating of 


the Buſineſs: the other will = Room to penetrate and 


Warmth to cheriſh, but when t in Abundance is 
joined with theſe, in the Richneſs of the Land, tis then the 


Ground is compleatly proper. — 5 
deep Garden Mould, where 


For this Reaſon a fine rich 


there is not too much Moiſture, is very proper for them ; bur 
toa much Moiſture is the common Fault of this Kind of 
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Ground. Therefore to ſpeak from Experience, I ſhall declare 


very to be a rich Loam: that is, a 
Earth, in which there is a great deal of Sand, a 

ity of mellow Earth, and a very little Portion of the 
Clay. of this there is in all Loams, but the leſs the 
better on this Occaſion. I have ſeen excellent Land for Car- 
rots in NoxTHAMPTONSHIRE and LINCOLNSHIRE, u 
thoſe riſing Grounds adjoining to the Fens, and juſt raiſed 
above them. And in Surry and Susszx there are 
vaſt Tracts of Ground left in a Manner deſart, which 
would yield a great Profit from Carrots. - It is in theſe 
Inſtances we ſee the vaſt Advanta that would ariſe 
from making the Knowledge of Hu ry univerſal ; the 
putting into the Thoughts of Farmers in one Place, what 
is the profitable Practice of another on like Soils. We 
— this Work will be inſtrumental to that excellent 


The Soil being choſen, the Preparation of it conſiſts in 
two Articles, the enriching it by Manure, and the break- 
ing it deep by Tillage. All Land for this gs will an- 
{wer the better, the more care is taken of it in this Reſpect, 
and we ſhall ſhew the Manner of doing it : for otherwiſe all 
the Expence may be worſe for the Crop, than if the Land 
Had been left in its natural Condition. 

The Times of theſe Preparations are to be very 
rent; as to the plowing and dividing of the Land, that 
ſhould be done juſt before the Seed is ſown ; but the Ma- 
nure muſt be laid on a Year before. This will occaſion 
no Loſs of Time with the judicious Farmer, for he ma 
have a vaſt Crop of ſome ſlight. rooting Plant, as the mal 

Pulſes mentioned in our laſt Chapter, or ſuch others which 
vill mellow the Ground by Shading it with their Stalks, at 
the ſame Time that they yield him a great Encreaſe, with- 
out exhauſting the Effect of his Manure. After this the 
Land being plowed up for Carrots, will be in the beſt poſ- 
ſible Condition to ſupport them. Er, 

The Reaſon of this Management of the Dung is very 
plain : the Carrot will have great Advantage from the Rich- 
neſs it gives the Ground, for the Richer that is, the larger 
they will be; but then freſh Dung always ſubjects the 
Land 'to be full of Worms; and this is what ſhould be 
feared more than almoſt any other Accident, in a Carrot 
Plantation, for theſe Roots are a very luſcious Food for 
thoſe Inſects; and when Worm-caten they are worth _ 
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 Huſbandman the Culture of Garden Roots. If they can 


vantage, had we not intended to put 


anſwer the Purpo 


and in either Caſe will grea 
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For this Reaſon, none but old and well rotted Dung 
ſhould be uſed ; and that ſhould be laid on the Year be- 


fore. 

When the Ground, naturally of a rich, light, and warm 

Nature, is thus improved by a well mixed and well rotted 
Manure, it is to be wrought for Carrots. 
According to the old Huſbandry this could only be done 
by Hand, but this is an Article wherein we ſhall propoſe to 
the Farmer great Improvement. 'The Ground requires to 
be dug very deep for Carrots, becauſe their whole Value 
is their Length and Straightneſs, which they will never at- 
tain if they have not a free Paſſage down for their Roots. 
For this Reaſon the old Practice was to dig the Ground 
with Spades, and this was reaſonable, the requir- 
ing it to be well broken two Spit deep, and no Plow then 
in Uſe anſwering this Purpoſe. 

This was in a Manner bringing Gardening into the Field ; 
but that is not what we mean by recommending to the 


only be propagated in Fields at the ſame Charge as in 
S e uit be fide Profit Ran. and i 
leading him out of his Way; we ſhould not have 
the Carrot as one of the Roots he may cultivate to Ad- 
im in a Way of 
doing it with the proper Implements of his Profeſſion. 

e four coultered Plow will in this Caſe, perfectly well 
ſe of the Spade; and this at one Stroke 
reduces the whole Expence, and throws the Article directly 
in the Way of the Farmer. | 

When this Plow is, well managed it cuts directiy two 
Spit deep, ſo that it perfectly anſwers the Purpoſe of this 
expenſive digging by ; and by the Means of its nu- 
merous Coulters cuts, divides, and breaks the whole Sub- 
ſtance of the Soil, even better than the Spade. 


CHAP. X. Of ſowing of Carrots.” 


HE Farmer is to make it his firſt Care, when he 
thinks of ſowing Carrots, to procure Seed : this 
he will know by its ſweet Smell, its pale Colour, and its 
Roughneſs: if it be muſty or broken, tis damaged or old, 
tly diſappoint him. | 
The Seed being choſen, he is to get to work upon his Ground 
in the Beginning of Maxch. Gardeners ſow Carrots in a 

H h 2 Manner 
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Manner the Year round, that they may have Crops of 
young ones one under another ; but this the Farmer has 
nothing to do with. He ſows them for two Conſidera- 
tions, which are, to have large Roots for Market, and to get 
Sood Seed from proper Parts of his Ground, which is alſo very 
abundantly produced, and yields a very large Price. 

The Beginning of Marcn therefore is the Time when he 
is to prepare by . His own Reaſon will direct him 
never to chuſe a ſtony Soil for this Root ; but he muſt have a 
Couple of Women or Boys to follow the Plow, to pick up 
any looſe Stone or other hard Matter that may chance to be 
turned up. 35 

When the Ground is thus deeply cut up and picked, the 
Harrows are to be ſent in, and the Surface is to he woll level. 
ed like the beſt prepared Border in a Garden: this done it is 
ready fo? the ſowing. When the Seed is a material Confider- 
ation, the Plants are to be kept farther diftant, and the drieſt 
and warmeſt Soils are beſt for this Purpoſe. 

There muſt be a great deal of Care in ſowing Carrot Seed, 
and a proper Day muſt be choſen, otherwiſe it will be im- 
— to do it as it ſhould be. The Weather muſt be ſtill 

and calm, and the Perſon who ſows them muſt go over all the 
Ground carefully, with the Seeds in his Apron, and muſt 
ſpread them by Hand a few at a Time, and he muſt take Care 
that they fall ſeparate, for their rough Surfaces make them very 
apt to hang together. When any of them cling to one another, 
he muſt rub them in his Hands before he delivers them to the 
Ground, and by that Means thoroughly ſeparate them. His 
next Care is to ſeg that they fall tolerably regular. And as to 
the Manner of their lying; one about every three Inches is 
the beſt Method, not that the Carrots are to ſtand fo cloſe, 
but there ſhould be Seeds enough ſown that Accidents may be 
allowed for, and the Plants thinned by hoeing. * | 

As ſoon as ever the Seed is upon the Ground, let a good 
heavy Roller be brought on, and the whole Field well rolled 
over with it. This ſettles the Seeds in their Places, and pre- 
vents the Effect of the Winds, which would ſpread them 
irregularly, ſhould any riſe before they are thus fixed down. 

This done, a very fine and ſhort toothed Harrow ſhould 
be drawn lightly over the Ground, and then the Article of 
Sowing is finiſhed. In theſe fine and well prepared Lands, 
the Harrow does not bury the Seed as it will where there are 
great Clods to be torn up. In this Caſe the rolling and har- 
Towing only, anſwers to the treading in, and raking of = 


— 
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Seed in the common Practice of Gardening; and they ſhoot 


up as regularly this Way as the other. 
CHAP. XL managing a Carrots, and 
of a « Onp of 

1. BE God bel is to Na- 
| ture for its ſhooting, and as ſoon as and 
got to ſome little Height, the Hand * ſent 

= the Field. muſt have Orders all 
Weeds, and thin the Plants. The proper Diſtance at which 
they ſhould i left, is about ſeven Inches from one ano- 
ther; and thus they are to ſtand till they come to their 
Perfection; for the Ground having been once well weeded 
in this Manner, the Carrots will grow ſo vigorouſly, that 
their Leaves meeting every where one with another, will 
overſpread the whole Ground, and let no more grow be- 

tween them. 
The Caron, thus left to themſelves, will grow to a very 


_ the End of Autumn, and they will 

Quantities are pulled for Market, from ti 
8 nag they are big enough to be ſaleable, not dra 
ing theſe all in one Place, but from thoſe Cluſters w 
they happen to ſtand thickeſt. 

Toward the End of NovemBer the Leaves of the 
rots will begin to decay. 'The Farmer will know this 
their becoming yellowiſh or redaiſh, this is his Notice 
taking up the Roots. The Carrot like the Potatoe 
be taken up in the Beginning of Winter, and laid by in 
dry Sand, in which Manner they will always be kept ready 
for the Market. | 

The Froſt hurts Carrots in the ſame Manner as Potatoes, 
though not ſo early or ſo readily ; therefore, as ſoon as that 
Time of the Year approaches, when they are to be ex- 
poſed to the Hazard, they muſt be taken out of the 
Ground and laid up in Sand, which Froſt does not fo 
much affect as any other earthy Subſtance ; and this muſt 
be in a dry Place, where they are defended from it.in the 
beſt Manner. 

This is the whole Management of the Carrot ; it is 
and familiar in the greateſt Degree ; and the Profit is 
great and certain : there is always a Market for this Root, 
and the Price is ſuch that the Profit proportioned to the 

Land and Labour is very great. * 
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We have ſaid, in the Beginning of this Account of the 
Carrot, that the Root is not the only Article by which it 
1 ſerviceable to the Farmer, for that there 1s a great deal 
of Profit from the Seed. This is the Produce of the ſecond 
Year, and for this Purpoſe. the Plants may be either left in 
the Ground during the Winter, or ſet in again in the Be- 
ginning of Spring. 

The Gardeners uſe the latter Method, but the Farmer 
will find the other beſt, becauſe there is leſs Trouble; on 
he muſt take Care that he chuſe the drieſt and 


Part of the Field for that Purpoſe. 


IF CASING for Seed are planted, after being kept in 
Sand duri 1 the largeſt and fineſt Roots muſt 
be choſen rpoſe: in the other Method of let- 
ting them and u — A che Winter for that Uſe, the moſt 
Plants muſt be left. Theſe are to be kept at a due 

by ſeparating them in drawing the others. The 
drieſt and warmeſt, and beſt ſheltered Part of the Field, 
muſt be choſen, and they muſt be left at about a Foot aſunder, 
in this Condition thay wil gather Strength during Winter; 

* 


the Stalks will riſe the enſuing Summer; and the Seeds 
will -ripen in Abundance about the Middle of Avcusr. | 
When thoroughly ripe the Plants are to be cut down 
5 laid in the Sun and Air four Days to 
dry, frequently turning them. After this th 3 
threſhed, or the Seeds are to be beaten out of them; and 
when ſeparate they are to be aired and dried ſeveral Days 
before they are put up for Sale; they will thus be per- 
feQly fine, _ and well coloured, and will bring a large 
e. 


The End of the Sxcond VoLums. 
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APPEND IX. 


CHAP, I. -C SOWING. 


N the Article of Sowing, two Things are to be conſider- 

ed, the Nature of „and the Temper and Quality 

of the Ground. Some Kinds of Seed will bear Wet, 

others * be injured 4 it; and ſome Land is fitteſt for Sow- 
ing when wet, other Kinds when dry. 

It is a Rule among the Gardeners, to ſow dry and ſet wet, 
but this will not hold altogether with the Huſbandman. His 
Fields are a larger Garden, and he muſt not be confined to 
ſuch little or narrow Rules. 

As to the Temper of the Ground proper for Sowing, that 
depends upon its natural Condition ; all Lands ſhould have 
— Moiſture when ſown, but the drieſt ſhould have moſt. 

A Land naturally moiſt may be ſown in any Weather, 
but dry Soils may be ſown in Weather that is very wet, pro- 
vided the Seed be one that will bear wet. 

Wheat ought to be ſowed when the Earth is moiſt. This 
is an Exception to the Gardener's Rule, and it is the moſt 

important Article in the whole Profeſſion. It can hardly be 
too wet for the Sowing of Wheat, for this Seed not only will 
bear wet, but requires it: on the contrary, Rye, as we have 


ſhewn, * X mot bear it, nor requires its Aſſiſtance. Rye 
— en too dry: it always thrives ſo much the 
tter. K 


Rye that is ſown upon. the drieſt Land, and in the drieſt 
Seaſon, will come up Mut any Rain; but Wheat will lie 
as if it were dead in theme Weather. 

The Farmers obſerve the eaſon of the Year for Sowing, 
and when that is come, get in their Wheat, be — 
Weather what it will: for eeaſon it ſometimes will lie 
ſix Weeks in the Ground without any viſible Shoot, but the 
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firſt good Rains bring it up, if they come in Time : if not, 
there is but a poor Appearance, for often half, or the greateſt 
Part, will ſpoil with ſo long lying in the Earth. 

Let the Farmer in this, as in all other Things, follow 
Reaſon and Experience, rather than a blind Cuſtom. Let 
him uſe the common Seaſon for Sowing his Wheat, if the 
common Weather happen init; if not let him ſtay beyond 
that Time, Thoſe who fixed the Time of Sowing Wheat, 
did it becauſe Rains uſually fall at that Seaſon ; if any Year 
it ſo happens that they do not, let him wait till they have 
fallen. He will thus better obſerve the Senſe of the antient 
Rule, than thoſe who ſtick to the Day. 

Wheat is not the only Kind that requires Moiſture : but 
moſt ſucceed very well, nay, many of them beſt without it. 
Black Oats require as much Moiſture as Wheat, therefore 
let the Farmer never ſow them but in ſuch a Seaſon : on the 
other hand, Barley does very well in a dry Time, and all the 
Summer Corn in general. 

Nature takes Care of the Seeds of wild Herbs. They fall 
at any Time when they are ripe, and be the Seaſon what it 
will, they grow. Some are loſt, but enough remain. This 
is plain, becauſe no Kind of Plant whatfoever has been loſt 
ſince the Creation. We read in very old Authors of the 
Herbs of old 'Time, they do not mention a t Number, 
but all they have deſcribed diſtinctly, are found to this Day. 
The later Writers have been more curious in ſetting down 
the Names and Figures of a vaſt Variety of others, and in 
the ſame Manner all they have named continue in their Pla- 
ces; or if they are loſt in one, they are found in another. 

Theſe are ſown as Accident direQs, and they ſucceed; 
here is no Regard to wet or dry, yet they proſper. This is 
true, but let it not miſlead the Farmer. Far from too much, 
there is too little Care taken in the Sowing of Corn, let him 
be doubly aſſiduous, not remiſs; theſe Plants which Nature 

ſows at random, are only to keep up the Species. | 

The Wheat ſown by the Huſbandman, is to be conſumed 
in Food in the far greater Part : and after it has fed Millions, 
enough is to remain for keeping up the Species. This is a 
great Difference, and requires all his additional Care. 

It may be ſaid in the ſame Manner, that the Earth does 
for theſe Seeds of Herbs that are wild, without Tillage, or 
any careful Manner of placing them in the Ground ; they 
fall as Chance direQs, and yet they grow. The Anſwer is 
the ſame, that a ſmall Supply only, 1s wanted from them, 
therefore this caſual Way of Sowing is enough; if co” 4 


proper P 
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the Grain were required for other Uſes, then Care and Cul- 
ture would be needful. | | 

The Creator of all Things ſaw at firſt the Condition of 
Wheat, and the other Grains He intended for the Support 
of Man's Life, and He knew they would therefore have his 
Care and Labour for their Production. The others which 


were of no ſuch immediate Uſe or Value, He foreſaw would 


be taken little Care of, He therefore provided for their ſuc- 
ceeding of themſelves. Proviſion is made accordingly, and 
it is wonderful in what various and elegant Manner. 

They are in general incloſed in a Caſe, ſerving as a Womb, 
in which they are retained till in perfe Maturity, and which, 
then opening, diſcharges them to the Ground. They there- 
fore do not fall till ripe, and fit for growing ; and they are 
ſuited to preſerve themſelves in a proper State, and keep in a 
e, in a ſurpriſing Manner. Thoſe intended to 
root about the Mother Plant, are ſmall and heavy, ſo that 
falling, they take Root at once: this we ſee in Henbane, and 
many others. Thoſe which are intended for ſpreading, are 
winged with Down, as thoſe of the "Thiſtles. Such as by 
their Lightneſs would be carried away by every Puff of 
Wind, have Hooks and Prickles to detain them, as Seeds of 
Agrimony Seed alſo is rough, 
fo thatit lays hold of any thing. Many of theſe are intended 
for the Banks of Fields, where they could not lie but for 
theſe Hooks and Prickles, that ſerve to keep them in their 
Places. The Seeds of ſome, which are to be ſcattered at a 
Diſtance, are lodged in Caſes or Fruits, that toſs them out 
by their ſpring in breaking, ſuch as Wood Sorrel and the 
wild Cucumber ; and ſome, that they may not riſe in Cluſters 


together, have a Kind of Wings by which they are influenced 


by the Wind, to move about upon the Ground ; the Fruits 
of ſome Trees are of this Kind: the Aſh Key and the Pine 
Kernel are an Inftance. As this provides againſt thoſe Trees 
riſing cloſe to one another, in which Caſe they could not 
thrive, ſo the other is generally given where there is a creep- 


ing Root. Wood Sorrel runs a great Way in the Ground 


by the Root, and therefore this ſcattering of the Seeds to 2 
Diſtance is more uſeful. 
Though theſe, and the Generality of wild Herbs, take 


their Chance as to the Weather, and yet ſucceed enough to 


preſerve their Species, yet there are fome that require to be 
ſown only in peculiar Seaſons. Thus blue Gentian will not 
ſucceed, unleſs ſown when there is wet, but Nature has pro- 
vided accordingly, for the * are lodged in a Caſe that 
i 2 huold 
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Dold them firm in dry Weather, but ſplits at the firſt Drop of 
Rain that falls IT R 
Thus we ſee Nature provides for Weeds by various Means, 
though they be little regarded. Corn 1s left to the Care of 
Man, becauſe of its Value, let him not therefore negle& it. 
{+ nn gp a particular Caution and Attention, as well as La- 
. to raiſe it, but the Trouble and Expence are well re- 
turned. He who ugderftands beſt how to employ his Labour, 


will have the beſt Crop. 

Nothing is more ſlightly or inconſiderately done, than the 
Sowing in the common Way. We ſee that a certain Time 
the Year is fixed upon for doing it, without regard to the 
eather, which ought to be the chief Point in View on that 
Head; and in the uſual Way of doing it, the Seed is ſcattered 
at Random, from the Hand of an unſkilful Perſon, and co- 
vered very unequally.. It falls too thick in ſome Places, and 
too thin in others: and in ſome it is buried ſo deep it can- 
not riſe, while in other Places it is burnt up by lying naked on 
the Surface. | 

Inſtead of employing that judicious Care, ſo needful in 
the ſowing Corn, Man here ſcatters it more at Random than 
the Seeds of the worſt Weeds fall by Nature. | 

Every Seed has its proper Weather for Sowing, its proper 
"Thickneſs upon the Ground, and its proper Depth at which 
to be c : theſe are the three great Articles in Sowing. 
We have ſhewn the Regard that is to be had to the Weather, 
for the different Kinds, and the Rules by which their Depth 
and Diſtance may be found. Ex LAND had great Obligati- 
on to the Earl of CasTLEMAIN, who brought over the ori- 

inal Drill Plow, or Sembrador, from Spalx; and the 

orld has great Obligations to LEUcaTELLo, who invented 
itz but their Services would have been of little Uſe, if not 
of late revived by Mr. Tur. They had ſlept many Years, 
and would have been altogether loſt and forgotten. His Praiſe 
therefore is no leſs than that af the Inventor or Importer of 
the Machine. 


CHAP. II. Of the Nature of Wheat Seed, and the par- 


ticular Manner o ſowing it. 


"THE Reaſon why Wheat requires a particular Care, 

and a particular Seaſon for the ſowing is, that it is a 
tender Grain. Rye is hardy, and therefore will ſucceed, as 
Fe have ſhewn, under the ſame Condition wherein Wheat 


Of 


yill come tolittle, | 


„ 


of Cold; yet from its Time of Growth tis neceſſary 
to ſow it before Winter. It has therefore all that hard Senſan 
to get thro', and this is the Difficulty. | 
As it mult live through the Winter, the Farmet is 
fend it as well as he can againſt the n N 
to bear; and the beſt Way he can d 
Ei it d 
a great Meaſure provided by ſowing it in wet — 
Soil then cloſing and caking about it ; but this = 
ther Difficulty. Wheat, of all Corn, rs 
3 3 arid we know it cannot ſearc 
Roots, unleſs thoſe Roots can ſpread ; nor can 
except the Ground be y looſe and free. 
as the Condition of Wheat requires the Ground to 
& about it in Winter, ſo it requires it alſo to be 
g. This is very difficultly to be managed in the 
mon Way of Huſbandry, but it does very well in the dri 
in 
its 


and horſehoeing. The Depth at which it is let i 
Drill, gives the Earth Opportunity to cloſe about 
and defend i it from the Froſts; and the breaking the G 
between the Rows, by hoeing in 8 divides the Soil, 
and makes Way for them to paſs in of Nouriſhment. . 

Therefore the Drill and Horſehoeing H 
all ſuited to Wheat, which is the 1 and proſitable 
Grain: *tis fit the Huſbandman pe 
ture of this ca tal Grain, if not, 11 7 forfeit half 
Profit of his by the Sowing. There are 
Rules for Sowing, which hold true in moſt Caſes, but 
Wheat is an Exception to others of them, beſide that we have 
named. ; 

'Tis a Rule to ſow on the Ground as ſooti as tis plowed; 
that the Seed may have the Advantage of the freſh Tillage. 
This to moſt Kinds is very great; but with Wheat, another 
Method is to be followed. 

Let the Land be plowed when it is dry, and let it lie till 
there come Rains to wet it. Tis proper to wait for this Ad- 


vantage, though the Earth lie three Weeks before Sowing, - 


after the Plowing. 
If the Land be a andy Loam, the clayey of which 

is binding, *tis beſt to ſow it dry, as well as plow it in that 

Condition. In this Caſe let the Sowing come directly after 

the Plowing. 

Theks aro the general Rules, but let them be underſtood 

with Diſcretion : though the Ground ſhould be plowed 707 


tis 


is moſt of 


the Na- 
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for Wheat, it ſhould not be ſodry that the Duſt ſhould fly; 
and it ſhould be drilled wet, it ſhould not be li 
Haſty- 


. Moderately dry and moderately wet, is 
what we mean by the Direction, but it will bear an Exceſs 
better in the former than the latter. 

The Difference between Ground broken wet and dry, may 
be ſeen in Banking, A Bank made of wet Earth, will kee 
firm many Years, when one of the ſame Ground dry, will 
moulder continually. | 

- Let the Seed Time be deferred till the Ground is ſufficient- 
ly wet, and the dry plowed Land will never fail to produce 
Crops than the wet. 

The Conſequence of Plowing wet, is almoſt equal to that 
of Banking; a Piece of Land plowed wet in NovemBzs, 
will be harder in Spring than one plowed dry in Au usr. 
All Ground grows hard by lying, and naturally the longer the 
harder: but this Effect of wet, out-does that of the Time, 
though there be a Third of the whole Difference. 

When the Land that has been plowed dry, is wet e 
for Sowing, let it be once harrowed lightly, juſt to level it, 
and then let it be ſown. | | 

Wheat may be drilled any Time between Harveſt and No- 
VEMBER, but in general tis better to drill earlier than thoſe 
who ſow in the common Way, than later. 

: When Wheat is ſown early, leſs Seed is required, when 
later, more. Poor Land ſhould have more Seed than rich, 
becauſe more of the Plants will be deſtroyed on the poorer 
Land in Winter. Beſide the Plants thriving better on rich 
Land; will have each more Stalks, ſo that one of them will 
be equal to many on poor Ground. 


.CHAP. Ill. Of the Proportion of Seed Wieat to 
| the Land. 


HE Quantity of Seed Corn ſowed in the new Method 

of Huſbandry, is a very conſiderable Article in its 
Recommendation ; the proper Gowns for an Acre of mid- 
dling Land, is from four to ſix Gallons : this will ſurprize 
ſuch as arenot uſed to this Huſbandry, but the very ſmalleſt 
P ion here named, is often ſufficient. 

U the Land be rich, and be ready for drilling early, four 
Gallons of middling Seed will be enough. The Danger of 
drilling it too thick is, that it will fall; and when too thin, 
the Quantity is often diminiſhed yet farther, by its blighting 
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In Spring. When it is planted early, leſs ſerves, becauſs it 
is more ſafe ; that which is drilled late, being found, by all 
Experience, more liable to Accidents from Worms and many 
other Cauſes. 

Where there is v_ Worms, the proper Caution 
is to plant it ſhallow. eat will come up if covered three 
Inches deep, and it will ſtand very well, if not deeper than 
an Inch; therefore let the Farmer proportion the Depth, to 
the particular Circumſtances and Seaſon of his Sowing. The 
Way Worms deſtroy Wheat, is by eating off the Thread 
that is continued from the Grain to the Blade. Worms lie 
deeper in Winter, than at other Seaſons, by Way of de- 

ing themſelves from Cold, therefore when the Corn 
is drilled ſhallow, they never come near that Thread. 

As the Quantity in the Drill Method is much leſs than in 
the common Way of Sowing, the more Care maſt be taken 
that it be preſerved. We have ſhewn how it will beſt eſcape 
Worms; but the Rooks are great Deſtroyers, they muſt be 
kept off the Land about the Time of its firſt ſhooting. This 
is the only Period when they are dangerous, but they are very 
deſtructive then. Boys muſt be employed to fright them 
away. The Farmer muſt not ſtay till he ſees the Blade up, 
before he ſets on his Guard. It 1s true the Rooks will not 
meddle with it till it has ſhot, but they will ſee this before the 
Owner. They are ſharp eyed, and juſt when it peeps above 
Ground, is the Time they devour it. They tear it up for 
the Sake of the Seed, which is then plump and full: when 
the Shoot has been up a few Days the Flower of the Secd is 
exhauſted, and they will not meddle with it. | 

That Wheat is ſafeſt from Rooks, which is planted neareſt * 
the Harveſt Time, there is then a great deal of Corn ſcat- 
tered on the Ground, and they feed well. While they have 
Plenty of this, they will never look for the other, but when 


hungry, they are very bold and very cunning. | 
C HAP. IV. Of ſowing Turnip Seed, 


E have obſerved that about MicHazLMas is the beſt 
Time for ſowing Wheat. Much ſooner it cannot be 
ſown; and it is not prudent to do it a great deal later. In 
Turnips, we are not to be particular to a Time. They may 
be very well ſown from May to AuGusT; and in this, the 
Farmer is to guide himſelf by the Nature of his Land. 
In a moderate Piece of Ground, MipsUumMzs, or & 


Week before, or a Week after, is the beſk Time; in poorer 
114 Land 
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Land they ſhould be ſown fix Weeks ſooner, and ſuch as is i 
very fine Condition for them, it may be let alone till fix Weeks 


later. 
will be as 
at the earlieſt. 


|; ſhew that Turnips, on a very good Field; 
if ſown at this late Time, as on a poor one 


As to the Quantity of Seed, we have obſerved on another 


Oceaſion, what a vaſt Difference the Drilling makes from 
the common Method ; four Pounds is often allowed to an 
Acre in the common Way, and in the Drilling Method four 
Ounces is full enough. 

In the Drill Method Wheat may be ſown upon the ſame 
Piece with Turnips; and this is to be managed thus. The 
Turnips muſt be ſown early, will then be well grown 
MiICHAELMAS; and that is the Time for ſowing the Wheat. 
The Turnips being in diſtant Rows, Wheat may be ſown be- 
tween them, the Earth being properly broke for that Pur- 
poſe. Almoſt all the Earth may then be taken from the Tur- 
mips; and thus they may ſtand with the Wheat during the 


inter. In Spring they are to be pulled up, and the Wheat 
is then to be left to take all the Advantage of the Ground till 
Harveſt. 


CHAP. V. Of Smuttineſs of Corn. 


have ſhewn that 75 — are the moſt ſubject to 
Mildew ; and, on the contrary, corn is moſt apt to be 
ſmutty in ſuch as are cold and wet. Indeed, this ſeems one 
principal Cauſe of the Accident. 
When Wheat is ſmutty, the Grains, inſtead of containing 
a fine white Flour, are full of a black Powder of a diſagreea- 
ble Taſte and offenſive Smell. | 
This is a very unfortunate Accident, becauſe it debaſes the 
Value of the Grain more than any 'Thing, and is apt to con- 
tinue when it has once got footing. Sometimes it thus alto- 
gether alters the Colour and Quality of the fine Flour of the 
Corn, ſometimes it only affects it in Part; but the leaſt Arti- 
cle of this Damage is very much to be dreaded. | 
Nothing is more eſſential to the Huſbandman than to know 
the Cauſes of thoſe Accidents which his Intereſt is ſo deeply 
concerned to remedy ; nor is any thing more difficult for him 
to attain : for in this, as in other articles of a like Kind, thoſe 
who ſhould inform are too apt to miſlead him. 
We have ſhewn him how, in the Articles of Blights and 
Mildews, thoſe InfeQts, which came to feed upon the —_— 
Flowing 


* 
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of the Juices from the Diſorder, are ſuppoſed to be 
the Cauſe of it: and the Caſe is exactiy the ſame here. 

Ma. Ba ADE accuſes the Eaſt Wind of bringing InſeQs, 
which occaſion this Damage, by eating up the proper Juices 
of the Corn, and mixing their own with it: and long after 
Mr. TuxBerviiie NzzDHAM ſhewed the Royal Society, 

that in all ſmutty Corn there are ſuch Animals. | 

It is certain that wherever there is a Corruption, either of 
Animal or Vegetable Subſtances, theſe InſeQs are to be found: 
but the farmer is to be told, theſe Writers take the Effect for 
the Cauſe. The Maggots hatched from the Eggs of Flies in 
utrified Meat, are no more the Occaſion of that Putre- 
tion, than the Worms found in ſmutty Wheat are of the 
Smut. The decayed State of each Kind affords a proper 
Novriſhment for t little Animals; and wherever there is 
a Place for them, and Food for their Support, pregnant Na- 
ture ſends them. Their Eggs fly about innumerably in the 
Air, and tho* Millions periſh, thoſe few which happen to 
lodge where there is a proper Place, will always live, and they 
will be enough to propagate their ſpecies, and to continue the 
—_ RS 

It is of the utmoſt conſequence to inform the Farmer of 
Errors into which he might be led, reſpeQing the Cauſe of 
_ theſe Accidents which affect his Crops, for a Miſtake in that 

fundamental Article, leads him into an Error in his whole 
Practice. | | 1 5 

If he ſuppoſed, according to thoſe Writers, that Inſe&s 
were the Occaſion of Smuttineſs, and that an Eaſt Wind 
brought thoſe InſeQs, he would think he had nothing to do 
but to plant out the Annoyance, and defend his Fields againſt 
that Quarter. : 

We can aſſure him, from Experience, he would not be at 
all the ſafer from Smut from this Precaution; and nothing is 
ſo prejudicial as depending upon a wrong Method, inſtead of 
ſeeking out the right. Many have periſhed miſerably by eat- 
ing the Liver of a mad Dog as a Remedy for his Bite, whom 
the Salt Water would have ſaved from that terrible cataſtro- 
phe. In leſſer and in greater Matters the fame Caution is to be 
- given againſt depending upon fallacious Remedies. 

Having ſhewn the Farmer what. is not the Cauſe of Smut- 
tineſs in his Wheat, we ſhall conduct him to a rational Search 
in order to find what is; for till he knows that, he can promiſe 
himſelf little Succeſs in preventing the Accident. 

The more Learned among thoſe who have written on Huſ- 
bandry, are they who ſay Inſects are the Cauſe of Smuttineſs ; 
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and thoſe of the plainer Claſs attribute it to the Soil: but herd 
our enquiring Huſbandman will find himſelf as much per- 
ed as ever; one ſaying that it is the Over-rankneſs of the 
which occaſions the Di , as MORTIMER; another, 
that its Poorneſs is the Cauſe, as BLAORAVR; and ſome attri- 
buting it to both; as thoſe modern Compilers, whom Ten- 
derneſs to well intended Dullneſs, commands us to ſpare, whe 
have collected without Examination, and wrote down with- 
out Thought, the Words of one Author at the — 7g 
and thoſe of another at the End, tho* exactly contradictory ; 


forming, without Remarks, a Whole, from theſe difagreeing 
Parts. 


As ſome of the practical Writers attribute the Smuttineſs of 
Corn to the Qualities of the Land ; others lay it on the Con- 
duct of the Farmer: ſome of theſe tell him, that the laying 
rotten Vegetables on the Ground, by way of Manure, is the 
Occaſion of Smut in the Wheat, as WorLIipGEt; who by 
that Obſervation would terrify the Farmer from the Uſe of 
a very good, cheap, and harmleſs Manure: and others in- 
form him, that ſmutty Seed raiſes a ſmutty Crop, and ſo at- 
tribute all to the Choice of the Seed- Corn. 
Among this Variety of Sentiments, all by Writers 
of ſome Reputation, the Farmer knows not which to chuſe 
or credit: and ſo unhappily is he circumſtanced, that where- 
ever he fixes among them he will chuſe wrong. We have 
ſheyn him what has been ſaid, that he may avoid paying too 
much Regard to it ; and ſhall, after this, dire& him, by his 
own Obſervation, to diſcover the cauſe of the Diſorder ; after 
which he will rationally proceed to the finding a Remedy. 


CHAP. VI Of the real Cauſe of Smut. 


HE enquiring Huſbandman will firſt ſee, on examin- 

og Nature of ſmuttv Corn, that there is a great 
deal of Difference in the Diſorder, according to the Degree 
of it. When it is in the full Height of its Miſchief, the 
whole inner Subſtance of the Corn is black as Ink, of a 
faint Nauſeous Taſte, a bad Smell, and of offenſive Qualities 
_ occaſioning ſickneſs in thoſe who eat Bread made of Flour in 
which there was much of it. In this Caſe, if the Corn be 
bruiſed, and ſteeped in Water, it preſently ſhews innumerable 
Worms, like little Eels, living in every Part of it. 

When the Diſorder is not arrived to this full Height, the 
inner Subſtance of the Corn is not then entirely hurt, but the 
Outſide is ſpotted with black; and, in ſome Carns, a * 
O 
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of the Flour within. This makes a great Change in the Mat- 
ter; for the firſt is e whereas the other —_ 
ſometimes be recovered for certain Uſes, though not for 
Services. 

When our Huſbandman underſtands this difference in the 
Degree of the Diſorder, let him firſt recolle& what his Me- 
mory will recall to him, as to the Circumſtances of former 
Years, and then examine the preſent : this Way and this only 
will lead him to the Truth. 

He will remember that there have been certain Seaſons 
when a great deal of Corn was ſmutted ; and others, where 
very little ſuffered that Accident. Let him call to mind the 
particular Circumſtances, and he will find that all thoſe Years, 
when there has been ſo much of the ſmutty Corn, were cold 
and wet; and that thoſe which ſhewed leaſt of this Accident, 
have been the hot and dry. 

This firſt Principle then will be eſtabliſhed in Reaſon, upon 
the Teſtimony of Experience, that a cold wet Summer 
is one principal Cauſe of Smuttineſs in Corn : and this will be 
of great Uſe, as it will aſſiſt in explaining to him the particu- 
lar Cauſes, and warn him when he is moſt rationally to 
expect the Damage, and therefore when he is to guard a- 

inſt it. | 
SS is more ſubject to this Diſorder of Corn, than 
any other Country we know; and this is owing to the ſame 
Cauſe, our frequent wet Summers: in the warm and — 
"4 Countries it is not known at all, or not in a Degree 

otice. | 

In EcyeT no Age ever ſaw a black Grain of any Kind of 
Corn; for in Er they have no Rain: and even in ITALY 
it is little regarded now; and was fo ſlighted in earlier Time, 
that all the Roman Writers have not a Name for it. There 
is not a Word for Smut in the LaTiN Language. The Rea- 
der muſt not cenſure this aſſertion, if ſome modern Writers, 
in that Language, have attempted to Name it: they uſe Words 
which properly expreſs Blights and Mildew : to both theſe 
the old Roman Fields were ſubject, therefore they have 
Terms to expreſs them; but this was little known and leſs 
regarded. | N 

When our Farmer has led himſelf into a juſt Knowledge 
of the Cauſe of Smut, let him add Obſervation to the Infor- 
| matlon of his Memory. | | 

In a wet Summer, let him examine his own Crops, and 
thoſe of his neighbours, and obſerve whoſe Corn is inf: ed 
with this Malady, and in what Degree. * 

e 
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we can inform him what will be the Reſult of his Enquiry. 
He will find a great deal of Corn infected with the Accident 


in theſe Summers, and that moſt which is upon the pooreſt - 


Land, and the wetteſt. Theſe are the two Things that con- 


cur with an unfavourable Summer, to occaſion Smut, and he 


need look no farther for the real Cauſe. 

He will perceive that in moſt Grounds there will be ſome 
ſmutty Ears, ſuch a Seaſon ; but in the pooreſt and wetteſt, 
molt ; in N well managed Land he will ſee but few, 


and thoſe ſmutted, in general, but imperfectly; a very ſmall 


Part of them will have the Diſorder in its full Force, having 
the Corn converted to a black Duſt, the reſt will only be here 
and there ſpotted on the Surface. Next let him examine a 
poor Land, not particularly wet, and he will ſee moſt of the 


Corn there ſpecked and ſpotted, tho* but a ſmall Part is ab- 


ſolutely rotted with the Smut ; but a Field that is poor and 
wet both, he will find the greateſt Part perfectly —_ 1 

This will be the natural Reſult of the Soils and on; 
and from this he will form a Judgment of what Smut is, very 
different from what he has read; ſuch is the Difference be- 
tween reading in general, and ſeeing; and he will no longer 
attribute the Diſorder to Inſects or Eaſt Winds, but ſee it as a 
natural Effect of an unfavourable Seaſon upon an unkindly 
Soil: he will fee cold and wet Summers the principal Occa- 
ſion; and he will find alſo that they take moſt Effect where the 
Huſbandman has been leaſt regardful of his Duty; and he 
will thus be led to a proper Conduct. | 

He will perceive in the ſame Kind of Soils a great Diffe- 
rence in the Degree of the Diſorder ; and this will lead him 
to examine into the Occaſion ; which he will find to be the 
better Management in the Article of ſowing ; and the Change 
or the Preparation of the Seed: theſe are Articles we are to 
enquire into in a ſucceeding Chapter; tis enough that we 
have here led him to find by his own Remembrance and Ob- 
ſervation, what is the true Cauſe of Smut, and Tettled him in 
a right Notion with Reſpect to ſo much of his Conduct. 
He will now know, that neither the richneſs of the Land 


in general, nor any Kind of Manure in particular, are the 


Cauſe of Smuttineſs in Corn, though both theſe have been 


aſſerted; and he might have been miſled by ſuch Accounts. 


He will therefore not be afraid to enrich his Land in general, 
nor to uſe any Kind of Manure in particular; but will know, 
that the Seafo 


it takes moſt Effect on the pooreſt and the wetteſt Ground: 
therefore 


We have made the Obſervation ſo ſtridly before him, that 


on is the great Cauſe of the Malady, and that 
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therefore he will bend his Mind to the draining and enrich 
thoſe Lands he ſuſpects moſt as being liable to Smut; an 
vill conſider that every thing which impoveriſhes his Land is 
. a Cauſe of this Diſtemperature ; and every thing that puts it 


in Heart, is a Defence againſt it. 
CHAP. VII Of the preventing of Smuttineſs by a due 
| Care of the Land, We 


. 


W E are now acquainted with the Cauſe of this Accident; 
and therefore are in a rational Way of guarding a- 
gainſt it. In order to this uy Thing is to be done that can 
give Strength to the Crop. e two Things that make Land 
afford abundant Nouriſhment are Tillage and Manure ; and 
of theſe great Tillage is the beſt for the preventing this 
. Diſorder. 

We ſpeak here from Experience ; we have ſeen Lands, 
where no Care about the Seed and other Articles could 12 
vent frequent ſmutty Crops, which have yet been cured by 
repeated Plowings. 

As Smut may ariſe from theſe ſeveral Cauſes, a too abun- 
dant Moiſture, a Poorneſs of the Land, and an ill Conduct in 
the ſowing, let them be ſeverally guarded againſt by the care- 
ful Huſbandman, and he will have the farther Laconia 
ment to be careful in this Reſpect; that every thing he is to 
do to prevent Smut, will alſo enrich and improve his Land. 
He will by this rational Conduct not only ſecure to himſelf a 
clearer but a larger Crop. 

In the firſt Place, if his Land be poor let him uſe the ſeve- 
ral Methods we have before related for the Improvement of 
it; and if it he liable to Wet let him lay it high, and cut the 4 
Furrows deep and in proper Direction. This we have ex- | 
Plained at large already, ſo that it needs only be named here. 

*Tis enough that we tell him it is to be done; we have elſe- =— 
where ſhewn him how to do it. .._ 

As a great deal of Tillage is the beſt Way of enrichi : 
Land to prevent Smut, it follows that the Horſe-hoeing Hul- 
bandry is particularly calculated ſor preventing this Damage; 
and what is thus pointed out by Reaſon is alſo confirmed 
Experience ; for upon repeated Examination we have fou 
that Land manured in this Method is not nearly fo ſubject to 
ſmutty Crops, as that in the common Courſe of Huſbandry. 

But as we no where recommend Tillage alone, but on every 
Occaſion would have the Improvement of Land owing partly 
to this, and partly to Manure, it is ncedful here to ſpeak 85 


bis Mem 
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the Kind of Dreſſings that are moſt proper. We have di- 
rected the Farmer already to adapt his Manures to his Soils 
in a general Way ; and that is a Point he muſt always keep in 
; but as this does not tie him down to any one 
particular Dreſſing for any one Soil, he has ſtill a Choice, 
which, though it does not go through the whole Range of 
theſe Materials, yet it is enough to be very ſerviceable to him 
on the preſent Occaſion. 

As he ſees that Dampneſs has a oy great Share in the oc- 
caſioning of Smut, he ſhould chuſe the dry and warm rather 
than the fat and moiſt Manures : thus freſh Dung is one of 
the worſt Dreſſings for a Piece of Land inclined to ſmut 
the Corn; and of all that can be choſen, Lime is the moſt 
Pr have named the two Extremes; the Farmer will know 
there is a great Variety of Articles between them: let him 
take any of theſe according to the Nature of his Land, and the 
other Circumſtances. 

In this Point Experience confirms, as in the others the Dic- 

tates of Reaſon. Upon an Enquiry among the moſt Experi- 
enced Farmers in different Counties, we find that there 1s no 
Part of the Kingdom fo free from Smut as DzxzBy$HIRE, 
where they uſe a vaſt deal of Lime; and in general, that the 
Places where it 1s moſt common, are tho the Neighbour- 
hood of great Towns, where there is abundance of Dung uſed 
in the Dreſſings. . 
Thus far we have conſidered the Article of preventing Smut, 
by a due Care of the Ground; the Reſult of which is, that 
the Farmer who knows where the Danger lies will beſt guard 
'againſt it, by keeping his Land in good Heart 5 warm Ma- 
nures and frequent Tillage, and by laying it in ſuch a Manner 
that it may have the moſt Advantage poſſible of the Sun, and 
the leaſt Damage from Wet ; according to the Rules we have 
laid down in their Place upon thoſe different Heads. 


CH A P. VIII. Of the Prevention of Smut by the Conduct 


in Sowing. 


HEN the Farmer has prepared his Land for the Re- 
ception of his Seed Corn, fo as to have it the leaſt likely 
to be damaged by Smut, he is to conſider what will tend to 
make the Crop liable to it, and what will be moſt likely to 
defend it againſt that Accident in the Article of ſowing. The 
Crops which are moſt ſubject to it, are ſuch as are ſtarved, and 
ſuch as are chilled: againſt the chilling of them we have * 
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all that can be needful in the preceding z and the Di- 
rections we have _ _ the _ of right 24 and 
frequent Tillage, wi greatly to prevent their being 
r but 1 will recollect that there is another 
Article which always tends to the impoveriſhing a Crop, which 
is the ſowing the ſame Seed again and again upon the ſame 
Ground. 

Whatever tends to the impoveriſhing the Crop, always 
tends in the ſame Degree to the ſubjeQing it to Smut. This 
is a plain Reſult of what we have ſhewn before, that the 
Poorneſs of the Growth, from whatever Cauſe it ariſes, is one 
of the two great Sources of Smut. 

The Change of Seed Wheat is very eaſy, becauſe it is every 
one's Intereſt; and as the Farmers of different Parts are to be 
mutual Gainers by it, they will be doubtleſs ready at all Times 
to do it: in this we ſhall only give the general Caution, that 
the Farmer on both Sides behave with Integrity, ſending in 
his beſt Corn in the Exchange ; for nothing but that can keep 
up the Credit of this uſeful Intercourſe. 

There has been an opinion, that ſmutty Grains will grow 
up into a ſmutty Ear: but this is an Error; for they will not 
grow at all. wever, they will do juſt as much Damage in 
the Ground as if they did: for if many of them be ſown a- 
mong better Corn, they will ſpread the infection of their Juices 
in the Land, and produce the ſame Effect as if they could 

_ themſelves ; or indeed worſe, becauſe they will infect 

r. 
In the caſe of ſowing Wheat, among which ſome is ſmutty, 
the Effect is this: the ſmutty Grains break and diſſolve in the 
Ground, at the ſame Time that the other ſwell and ſhoot out 
their firſt Roots: when theſe are juſt taken in their firſt Nou- 
riſhment, the rotted Corns of the ſmutted Kind afford their 
uices to them : they take in this, and it gives a Tendency to 
muttineſs in the whole. 

The Farmer thus ſees a very plain Reaſon againſt ſowin 
Corn that has any ſmutty Grains among it ; it is indeed w 
upon this true Principle, than upon that falſe and fooliſh one 
others have aſſumed, of thoſe Grains growing. 

This will ſtand as a Caution to the Huſbandman, that when 
he ſends Corn in Exchange, he does not for his Credit Sake 
ſend ſuch as has any Smut among it ; and that when he receives 
Seed Corn in Exchange, from another, he looks it carefully 
over, before he prepare it farther for ſowing. 
. A clean Seed is fo neceſſary on this Occaſion, that he ſhonld 
not ſuffer a Grain to be ſowed that has the leaſt Speck upon it; 
nor 
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nor any that has been waſhed or otherwiſe cleaned ; for it is 

not certain, nor indeed probable, that any cleaning of Grain 
e. 


5 once ſmutted, can make it fit for this 


This rA LI. L in the examination and 

icking of the +4 n eat 
Bdhe receiving it from another Part of the 8 No- 
thing can prevent a Piece of poor wet Ground ſown with 
ſmutted Corn from being ſmutty; but in the common Courſe 
of Things a Crop that would have been liable to this Accident 
from any Apparent Cauſe, will be much more likely to eſcape, 
if the Seed have been chang'd. This always makes the 
Growth, under equal Circumſtances, more vigorous ; and 
we have ſhewn that the heartier it is, the more ſafe it always 
is from this Accident. 

WorLIDGE, and others of the earlier Writers, with one 
Voice recommend this Change of Seed for the Prevention of 
Smut ; and Mr. Torr p it as the great and certain 
Remedy. 

We ſhall not miſinform the Farmer ſo far as to join Mr. 
Tor in calling it a certain Remedy; for upon a long Exa- 
mination of this Matter we have found, that though very 
uſeful with other Precautions, it will not do alone. This 
is the worſt Error a Farmer can commit: in depending ſo far 
even upon a good Article as to omit all others : he 1s truſting 
to one Aſſiſtance where he may have many. 

It is certain the Change of Seed is a very good and highly 
uſeful Method ; but theſe ſeveral other Precautions we have 
named have a right to the ſame Regard. Mr. TuLL ſup- 
ports his Aſſertion by the Experience of a Gentleman, who 
changing his Seed with one who alſo chang'd his own every 
" Year, in ten Succeſſive Years, though ſeveral of them were 
wet ones, never had one ſmutty Ear in his Crop, though he 
uſed no other Precautions, He adds, that in ſome of thoſe 
Years, thoſe who uſed every other Method of Prevention 
had a great deal of ſmutty Wheat, while he eſcaped. This 
would tend to lead the Farmer to depend upon the Change 
alone; but Mr. TuLL, though a very honeſt Man, is a very 
warm Writer; and thoſe Authors are to be read with proper 
Allowances. 

The proper Conduct is to adhere ſtrictly to this uſeful 
Caution of changing the Seed, without depending upon it 
alone: and having thus eſtabliſhed the general Practice upon 
Reaſon, we ſhall examine into the Particulars. 

Every Change of Seed will be of Service, both againſt 


Smut, and in favour of the general growth; but the cn 4 
o 
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of this Exchange being well conſidered, the Advantage 
be doubled. The Soil makes a great deal of Difference i 
the Condition of the Corn for ſowing ; and ReſpeQ is to be 
had to it for that Reaſon. 

In general, the Wheat that has on a dry ſand 
Ground ſhould be all fold for eating; for it never ſucceeds 
well as that from other Soils, either upon the ſame Ground a- 


in, or upon any other, „ 
. getting Seed Wheat for 


As the ſandy is the worſt Land for 
a Change; ſo the beſt is that which is of the moſt oppoſite 
Kind; this is the clayey: and this is not only ſhewn by Reaſon, 
but teſtified alſo by Experience. 

Upon whatever Land Wheat is to be ſowed, there is none 
ſo proper to bring it from as a tough, firm Soil, that has a 
good deal of Clay : it will thrive in a Land of the ſame Kind, 
in a Loam, or even in a Sand. 3: Js 

When the Soil is clayey to which the Wheat is to be 
t, none is ſo proper as one of the ſame general Nature; 
but the whole ſhould not be in every Reſpect alike, becauſe that 
will be like ſowing the ſame Corn upon the ſame Land, and 
will abate if not deſtroy the Advantages of the Exchange. The 
Colours of clayey Soik uſually ſhew their Differences, and 
by them we may judge on this Occaſion. 

A white Clay is the beſt Soil to take Seed from that is to be 
ſowed on a red; and a black Clay furniſhes the beſt Wheat 
for a yellow: in the ſame Manner interchangeably, the Wheat 
that has grown on yellow is good for black, and that from red 
for the white. eſe however, are niceties that need not be 
obſerved where there is any Difficulty. In general let the 
Farmer get his Seed from a ſound Soil at a Diſtance from his 
ewn Land; and if he can, let hina get it of ſome one who 
changes it yearly himſelf. This, though alone it may be 
kable to ſmut, like other Corn, yet would be leſs ſo than 
others : but a Seed of this Kind ſown on Land prepared as we 
have directed, will be abſolutely ſecure. | 

In the common Courſe of Huſbandry, the changing of the 
Crop upon any one Piece of Land, is another needful Caution 
to prevent Smut. This depends on the ſame Principle with 
the Reſt : often ſowing the ſame Crop on a Piece of Ground 
makes it weaker; and where Wheat is weak, any Unfavour- 
ableneſs of Seaſon will make it ſmutty. 

But in the Horſe-hoeing Method this Change of the Crop 
to the Ground is not neceſſary, tho? a Change of Seed from 
ſome other Place is. The Reaſon is plain, that in this new 
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Method, tho? the ſame Field be ſown with Wheat ten Years 
ſucceſſively, the Growth will never be any two Times in the 
fame Place; ſo that while the Crop is encloſed in the ſame 
Hedges, yet it annually grows in a different Parcel of Ground. 
We can aſſure the Farmer from Experience, that is ſufficient; 
for if the Seed be changed every Year, though the ſame Field 
be thus ſown with Wheat ever fo long, not an Ear of it will 
ever be ſmutty. 

Having thus directed the Farmer in the Choice of his 
Seed, and the ordering of his Ground, for making his Crop 
free from Smut, we ſhall in the next Chapter ſhew him in 
what Manner he is to order it for the ſowing ; and ſhall con- ; 
clude the preſent with one certain and practical Obſervation, 
that of twenty Crops which are ſmutty, nineteen, if not all, 
are owing to bac Management or Careleſineſs in one Article 
or other of the Preparation. 


,CHAP. IX. Of preparing the Sted againſt a ſmutty 
crop. . | 


HE Practice of ſteeping Seed Corn, which has of late 
been fo greatly recommended, and is become ſo univer- 
ſal, is in no Article more ſerviceable, than in preventing of 
Smut. When the former Precautions have been taken for 
the procuring the right Seed, and dreſſing the Land in a pro- 
= anner, if this be added, there is little Fear of Succeſs. 
n general, the earlier Wheat is ſowed, and the better it is 
ſteeped before ſowing, the leſs it is liable to be ſmutty. The 
Reaſon will be obvious to the Reader, who conſiders what we 
| Have ſaid of the principal Cauſe of Smut, which, next to 
the Badneſs of the Seaſon, is the Weakneſs or Poorneſs of 
the Crop : now early ſowing naturally makes the Growth 
at a Time when others who have ſown late have it 
much weaker, becauſe Time never fails to give it this Strength: 
and the Advantage of ſteeping is juſt of the ſame Kind; for 
it makes the Crops more vigorous. Let any one look into the 
ſeveral Fields in a wet, cold Summer, that has ſmutted a great 
deal of the Wheat, and he will be ſure to find the pooreſt in 
other equal Circumſtances have ſuffered moſt. 
Of the various Methods that have been propoſed for bring- 
ing of Seed Wheat, there is no Need to uſe any on this Oc- 
caſion, but the plaineſt and moſt familiar. Receipts are pub- 
liſhed abundantly, in which Copperas and Allum, and Urine, 
and the like offenſive Ingredients are recommended ; but this 
i . . . 15 
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ſhew the more Skill, the more nts they can 

their ing Liquor; as thoſe gold Ph „ who in 
Compoſition of Mithridate and Venice Treacle, ſeem not to 
have conſidered what would be beſt for the Purpoſes of the 
Compoſition, but how many Things they could gcc into the 
Preſcription, 85 

We would have our Farmer underſtand the Meaning 
Deſign of every thing he does, and he will then find all this Pa- 
rade is Quackery, the Jargon of a Stage Doctor to conceal Ig · 
norance. Thoſe who do not know which Ingredients uſed in 
ſeyeral Receipts for ſteeping Liquors are beſt, may put in all, 
that' they may be ſure to have the right among them : but the 
intelligent Farmer ſhould know the Intent of each, that he 
— be able to chuſe with Wiſdom on any particular Oc+ 
caſion. 

In the preſent Caſe all that he expeQs from the Brine or 
Steeping Liquor, is to give the Plants a ſpeedy and firm 
Growth; let him therefore reject all thoſe Ingredients, which 
have been, as we have ſhewn before, introduced for athef 
dos poegd, and let him in the preſefit Caſe uſe thoſe which 
tend to promote the Growth only. Theſe are only two, Salt 
and Lime, and therefore all others are to be rejected. 

For this Purpoſe therefore, neglecting all thoſe Receipts 
which are crowded with uſeleſs, and much more thoſe 
which are loaded with offenſive Ingredients, let him manage 
in the following plain and eaſy Manner: firſt let him pour 
the ſeed Wheat into a large Tub, and p a good Quantity 
of Water upon it : let him ſtir it well about with a Stick 
then leaving it to ſettle pour off the Water, and pour away 
all the light Grains that ſwim upon the Top with it. | 

Then let him pump more Water upon it, and ſtir it about 
and repeat the ſame till it has been four Times : by this 
Means the Wheat will be well damped and perfectly clean, and 
every light Grain will be ſeparated from it. 

When the Wheat is thus ready for ſteeping, pre the 
Brine in the following Manner. Pump a ſufficient Quantity 
of Water into a Tub that has a Tap to it, and put in as muc 
Salt, weighing what is put in, as, will, when diſſolved, make 
the Brine ſo ſtrong that an Egg will ſwim upon it. This is 


1 


juſt half the Strength that is required; therefore let as much 
_ Salt by Weight be put in, and let all be well ſtirred about 
ull it melts. | | 
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| When the Salt is all melted, put in the Wheat and ffir it 
well about. nn that is, _ 
into the Brine one Evening, and it will be done —_— 
_ but one — When it is taken out of the 
it be well covered with ſifted Lime, and then it ĩs 
rea for ſowing 
his plain and eaſy Method is found by - 
ence, more — than all the perplexed and complicated 
Brines; and it is the original Way directed by the Accident 
that occaſioned it. The Wheat ſown in EN LAND 
was the Freight of a Ship, which ſunk near the Shore. The 
Cargo was faved after it had lain ſometime under the Salt 
Water; and being ſown it produced better than any other in 
the Neighbourhood. 'This opened the Eyes of the Farmers 
to a very material Improvement. The Lime is the only Ad- 
dition required to it ; and this, which ſome think only uſeful 
as it p it for ſowing more conveniently, yet is of much 
more eſſential Service. Every one knows the Advantage 
of Lime as a Manure; and there is * of uſing it ſo 
beneficially. : 


CHAP. X Of the cleaning of ſmutty Corn. 


HE Farmer ſees what he is todo to prevent Smuttineſs 


| in his Crop; and we will venture to promiſe him, that 

if he follow the inſtructions in every Article, he ſhall have 
very little reaſon to complain from that Source : but we are 
to conſider that he may, before he gets into the Uſe of this 
Method of Prevention, have a ſmutty Crop, and we are not- 
to leave him uninformed of the Methods by which he is to 
make the beſt of it. 

Thoſe Ears that ſhew themſelves to be utterly rotted, and 
converted into a black Powder, fhould be picked out; and 
when theſe are ſeparated, the reſt may be managed in the fol- 
lowing Manner. 

Let the whole Quantity be put into a very large Veſſel, and 
Water in abundance poured upon it : let it be very well ſtirred 

about in the Water with a new Birch Broom, and this re- 
22 ſeveral Times with freſh Waters, till all the Blackneſs 


Wetneſfs. Then ſpread it upon Sheets, or any other cleanly 
Way, to dry in the Sun, and turn it from time to time till it 
be dried perfectly; oy which it will be fit for Uſe. 


This 


is got off, and the Wheat looks like other Corn, only for the 
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uſing it for 


in Water for ſeveral Hours, in order to 
neſs, by rubbing it afterwards in the Water ; but when Corn 


. wooden Frame. Theſe Plates are all pierced full of Holes 


for 


endanger the new Crop; but provided the worſt of it have 


been carefully picked out firſt, there will be no Harm in the 
Bread, or any other Purpoſe. 


We have obſerved that Wheat, where ſmutted to 2 


not be eaten; but when the Defe& has been moderate, aid 


the worſt is picked out, the Remainder may be eaten with- 
out Danger. , 
In ſome Places they | 


is ſo bad as to require this, it is, honeſtly ſpeaking, too bad 
to uſe. 3 

In this Caſe, as the Water has 22 the very Body 
of the Grain, the Sun and Air will not be enough to dry 


it. They for that Reaſon put it to dry in a Kiln, in the Man- 
ner of Malt, and afterwards ſell it; but this every one ſhould 


be guarded againſt, not only with Reſpect of ſowing, but for 
the common Service, as the Bread of Families. | 
In Reſpe& of Seed Corn, that ſhould be of the choiceſt and 
ſt Kind of all, fo that any Impoſition upon the Farmer 
in the ſelling for that Purpoſe, is cruel in the higheſt Degree. 
When he is obliged to buy his Seed Corn, he muſt be very 
nice in the Examination of it; and he may diſcover whether 
any Trick of this Kind, more or lefs, hath been play'd with 
it, by the Sight and Taſte. Fine and perfe& Wheat ſhould 
look ſhining, and all of a Colour; if it be dim on the Sur- 
face, or of different Hues in the ſeveral Grains, it is to be 
ſuſpected. The ſweet Taſte of good Wheat, is alſo very 
well known to the Farmer, and no Art can give this ta 
_— as has been waſhed, or otherwiſe managed to hide its 
aults. 
 InFrawvess they go farther than the late named Practice, 
in the clearing of their Wheat that has been ſmutted ; they 
have a large hollow Machine, made of Plates of Tin ſet in a 


inward, ſo that the Inſide is in all Reſpects like the rough Face 
of a Nutm«<g-grater. When their Corn is ſmutty in any 
great Degree, they firſt ſteep and waſh it very carefully in 


. Water, and then, when it is ſomewhat dried, they put it in- 
to this Machine, and work and ſhake it about; the Conſe- 


quence is, that the black Spots are in Part grated off, and 
in 
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with the Intention of preventing Smut. A 


any thing in the Seaſon. 


The great Article in order to 
uſing a proper Kind of Manure, a due Quantity of it, 
. with hue ree of Tillage. And we may be led, by far- * 


ther Examination of the ſeveral Places where particular Ma- 
nures are uſed, to know which agree beſt, and which worſt, 
at deal we 
have done in this Matter, by examining the Crops in ſuch 
Places as we have had ities to viſit, and by making 
Eaquiry by Letter in others: but it would be of the utmoſt 
Service tothe Improyement of this uſeful Study, if thoſe who 


. have Judgment and Experience, in the ſeveral remote Coun- 


tries, would communicate their Knowledge for their mutual 
Benefit. 


* * 


CHAP. XI, Of ſwing Baus 


X Seaſon for ſowing Beans is FrRRUAR, and the 
. moſt proper Earth is ſuch as is ſtrong, and will retain 
ſome Wet. The Spring Rains follow this Sowing, and the 
Crop ſeldom fails unleſs for want of a due Moiſture, ſo that 


it muſt be an unnatural Seaſon alone that can prevent their 


thriving if thus ſown. Provided they have this Advantage 
they get a good firſt Shoot, and no Weather that comes after- 
wards can hurt them; the richer the Land the better for 
Beans, provided it has this firmneſs to hold the Wet. The 


+ Ticheſt Soil will not anſwer without this Quality, for if they 


ſhoot well at firſt they will be loſt if there come a dry Sum- 
mer. A loamy Field, with ſome good Mixture of fine 
Earth, is the proper Place for this Crop : few know the Va- 


le of Horſe Beans for want of underſtanding the proper Soil, 


Seed Time and Manner of ſowing them. We ſhall endeavour 
to inſtruct our practical Huſbandman on each Head, from 
the Reſult of Experience. 

We have mentioned the Improvement of clayey Soils by 
Sand, in the Beginning of this Work, a Soil ſo altered and 
amended becomes a Loam of the beſt Kind: theſe Clays 


ſeldom 


” 
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good Crop of Tutnips between. 
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their original and natural States they locked it up, and it was 
of no — yet when thus divided 1 Sand, broken 
by Tillage, and calcined by the Sun and Air, from frequent 
turnings, they become a very rich and very ſttong Land, and 
they are able to retain a great deal of Moiſture : theſe there- 


fore are the very beſt Soils for Beans. The next tage are 
| 2 22 


ſuch as by Nature come neareſt them; that is, 

loamy, with a good Mixture of Mould among them. | 
Let a Field like this be choſen for Beans, let them be ſown 

the third Week in FEBRUAR, and if = have the Ad- 

vantage of a dripping Spring, the Crop be equal in Va- 

lue to one of Barley. | 
We have ſhewn what is the great Advantage of- Horſehoe- 


ing to Wheat, in the cauſing a great Number of Salks to 
ri 


from one Root, artd each to have a Freat deal of Corn. 
The ſame Effect is produced by this Practice in Refpe& of 
Beans. I have counted ninety-five Pods upon one Stafk, all 
well fed and full of Seed well nouriſhed ; and a common 
Number is ſixty or ſeventy on a Stalk when thus trianaged. 
In this Caſe the Land cannot eaſily be turned to a better Ac- 
count. As loamy Soils are the beſt for Crops of Beans, ſandy 
are the worſt; yet there are wet Sands that have ſome Clay in 
their compoſition, though not enough to get them the Name 
of Loams, that ſucceed very well with this Growth: in theſe 
Caſes the Seed ſhould-be always drilled in Rows at four Foot 
Diſtance, and a Farmer who manages properly may get a 


When any one has a deſire to raiſe Beans upon a Land 
that is not naturally ſuited to them, he muſt encreaſe the 
Quantity of Seed, and be particularly careful in the ſow- 
ing. Many of the Plants will come to little; and, if added 
to this Part of the Seed be loſt by Careleſſneſs in getting it 
into the Ground, and the reſt bear but a poor Quantity, there 
muſt be a miſerable proſpect. Dry Weather always hurts 
Beans, and when it ſtands thin it deſtroys them. 

When too few Plants riſe, the Weeds will come up too a- 
bundantly, and when thoſe that come up are not ſtrong, they 
get Strength and overpower them. On good Land three 
Buſhels will ſow an Acre, but it is better, when it is any 
thing leſs than the beſt, to ſow. four, and on Soils that are 
poor or dry five Buſhels. | 

There are two Ways of ſowirg them in the ordinary Huſ- 
bandry, by the broad caſt and plowing them in; for this 

; | . the 
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- the Seedfman follows the narrow Wheel Plow, and throws 

in the Seed from his Hand in a direct Line, all the Way 

along the Furrow : this is called ſpraining them in. The 

Furrow is left open in this Way by the Plow, but the next 

turn covers it, and the Beans are buried to a good Depth. 
Another way of ſowing or rather planting Horſe Beans is 
by Hand, and it is practiſed in ſeveral Parts of ENnGLAnD, at 
a yery moderate Expence: Women do it, and the Method is 
this. 

The Land is plowed light, and the Women draw lines in 
it at a Foot and half Diſtance. ' They have an Inſtrument 
they call a Dibble or Dibber in their Hands, and Beans 1n their 
Apron, and they work by the Line: the Dibber is an old 
Spade Handle cut off to five Inches length, and ti at the 
Point with Iron. They have this in their right Hand, and 
they take out the Beans from their Apron with their Left. 
They ſtrike the Dibber into the Ground, and drop a Horſe 
Bean into the Hole. They thus plant the Beans at about 
three Inches Diſtance, in Rows eighteen Inches aſunder. This 
is a very proper Poſition, and a very regular Method of plant- 
ing them; and *tis done with ſo much Eaſe that the Expence 
is very moderate. 

When the whole field is planted they go over it with a Har- 
row, which ſufficiently covers the Beans, and then they give 

them two Hand hoeings before Harveſt. This is very nearly 
of kin to the Drill and Horſehoeing Huſbandry, but it is not 
_ equal to it in Advantage, as we have ſhewn; for this Hand- 
hoeing only ſcratches the Surface of the Ground, whereas 
=— the other tears and breaks it to ſuch a Depth, as to invite the 
4 Roots of the Crop where the Nouriſhment is moſt abundant. 
1 In W1LTsHIRE they plow only lengthwiſe, never acroſs, 
and ſow their Beans by the broad Caſt twice in a Place, they 
then harrow them in, and ſo leave them to their Chance. 

In other Places they don't Harrow till about the Time when 
the Beans are juſt going to ſhoot, then they go over the 
Ground Carefully with the common Harrow. This tears up 
the young Growth of Weeds, and breaks and divides the 
Ground at the Surface, covering up the Heads of the Beans: 
immediately after the Harrow they draw over a moderate 

| Roller, which fixes the Earth at the Surface, and levels all for 

the Scythe at Harveſt. 2 | 
The Drill Method of ſowing is beſt of all, and the Diſtance 
between the Rows not only gives Opportunity for Horſehoe- 
wg, which vaſtly ſtrengthens the Growth, but the Plants 
| having 
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having 2 free Pa for the Air to their Bottoms, bloſſom 
and bear Fruit all the Way down. This vaſtly encreaſes the 
Quantity, and at the ſame Time ripens them better. 

Though the Horſe Bean is what the Farmer means when- 
ever he talks of his Bean Crop, yet this is not the only Kind 
that is cultivated in Fields; they ſow five other Sorts in the ſame 
Manner about Lonpon, in other Places where there is 
a large Demand, for the ſupplying of the Markets ; theſe are 
the Windſor and the Sandwich, the Broadſtock, the Liſbon 
and the Hotſpur ; this laſt is a ſmall Bean, but is valued for 
its early Time and good Flavour. 

There is alſo another Kind that is very proper brought 
into Uſe of late, and ought to be introduced univerſally ; and 
this is properly the country Farmer's Concern : this is the 
Tick Bean, it is properly and truly a Horſe Bean, but it 
is much broader than the common Kind, and anfwers better 
on every Occaſion. This is beft planted by Hand with the 
Dibber, and the Rows ought to be at leaſt two Foot aſunder; 
it yields vaſt Crops. 


The common Method of managing theſe is by the Hand 


Hoe, and it does a great deal of Service, though nothing equal 
to what would be by the Horſehoeing. They give them two 
Hoeings in this Manner ; when they firſt ſhoot up they come 
in with the Hoe, and cut up all the Weeds between the Rows, 
and at the ſame Time earth up the Beans: then, when they 
are about ſix Inches high they come in and hoe them up again, 
this ſecond Earthing is of great Benefit to the Beans, and the 
Weeds being deſtroyed at this Growth, are rarely troubleſome 


Aga. 

Some have ſuppoſed, from hearing the Huſbandmen of other 
Counties talk of ſmall Ticks and large Ticks, that there were 
two Kind of Beans of this Denomination, but this is not the 
Caſe. There is but one Kind of Bean properly thus called. 
It is a Horſe Bean of the Size of the Hotſpur Bean, and is 
hardy and very fruitful. What ſome call the ſmall Tick is 
only the common Horſe Bean. on 

The Tick Bean is more hearty and nouriſhing than the 
common Horſe Bean, but as it is larger it requires longer dry- 
ing. When this is done imperfectly in the Field, the Way is 
to finiſh it on a large Floor in an airy Place, or in a Kiln. The 
ſafeſt Method of keeping them is to ſplit them and dry them 
afterwards : in this Caſe they are never liable to any Accident. 
They mix excellently with Oats, Chaff or Bran, and are of 


— 


the greateſt Service io the Cattle. 
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dere have been Times when Bean Bread was eaten ſod. 


want of better Flour, and no Harm ever happened from it: 
5 it was found to be more ſtrengthening than 


8 21 what we have here laid down from repeated Expe - 
rience, let the Farmer learn the Value of a Crop of Beans; 
but at the ſame Time let him weigh with himſelf the Prot 
he will have from other Crops, and the Condition of his 
Land. rr 
of any one Kind, but chuſe the beſt. 
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AGE 4. line 23, for as, read are.—p. 7. I. 40. for Name., r. Namet.—p, 
11, I. 16. in wanting before England. —p. 12. I. z. for nd, r. and.—p. 19. 
I. laft, for te, r. the, —p. 27. I. 41. for would be, r. would it be=p, 54, I. 22. 


for at, r. as.—p. 57. I. 20. for Northampon, r. Northampton, —p, 67, I. 34. for 


aftar, r. aſter.—p. 8. 1 laſt. for they, r. the.—p. 98. I. 17. for ether, r. other, 
103. I. 30. an wanting before inch, —p. 106. I. 30. for Lind, r. Kind,—p. 112. 
37. for fertilisy, r. ſertility.—p. 119. 1. 13. for Su IAT, r. SIE. —P. 173. 
I. 30. for Quanity, r. Quantity.——p. 211. I. 18. for thut, r. that,—p. 222. I. 2+ 


Timei, r. Times,—p, 236. I. 3. for bad, r. Band. —p. 236. I. g. for their, r. theirs. 


. 247. I. 43. for by, r. be.—p. 251. I. 38. for Lane, r. Land. 264. I. 10. 
i — * I. 14. for add, r. and. p. 273. 1. 40. 2 r. 
gueſtioning,—p. 297. J. 7. dele, publiſped in a former Number.—p. 338. I. . in 
wanting before very.—p. 359. I. 25. Dele which,—p. 360. 1. 17. Dele 4d. 
p. 361. I. 15. for grows, r. which grows,—p. 368, I. 34. for groow, r. grow. 
p- 396. I. 42. for ſew, r. few, 
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2 43. 1. 7. for others, read other.—p, 47. 1. 40. for it, r. i.—p. 88. 1. 
36. for ow1ibg, r. owing.—p. 108. I. 23. for be, r. be.—p, 177. I. 26. for 
tbey, r. chey.—p. 18 1. I. 1. for ween, r. weren. — p- 222. I. 28. for be, r. 6. 
p. 232. I. 1. for freguentlv, r. freguentiy.—p. 1 1. 26, for moved, r. e. 
p. 296. I. 28. Dele and.—p. 375. I. 13. for , I. ſecond.—p. 397+ I. 29. for 


in one of our firſt Numbers of this Work, r. ,—p- 400. I. 8. for raiſe, r. and 


raiſe.—p. 403. I. 8. for not be, r. not to be, —p. 4.16. I. 18. for ſeen, r. ſeed. —p, 
417+ I. 19. for occafionlly, r. — ach. I. 41. for Farme, — 
=—p. 466. J. 31. for our loſt, r. a former, —p, 468. J. 14 for be, r, be. 
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